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EDITOR'S ADDRESS. 


THE commencement of another volume of THe ConarE- 
GATIONALIST affords me an opportunity of gratefully acknow- 
ledging the kindness of a large number of friends, whose kind 
approval, often in excess of any merits to which I can lay 
claim, is an incentive to increased effort. Every year I have 
a deepening sense of the responsibility of an Editor’s position 
in such times as these in which we live, and were I not cheered 
by expressions of sympathy and interest from those to whose 
opinions I attach the highest value, I might well shrink from 
the continuance of labours which are sufficiently onerous. 
But kind words, coming sometimes even from those who do 
not agree with all the principles and objects of the magazine, 
as well as from its attached supporters, afford an encourage- 
ment which is often sorely needed. A few months ago, one 
of the most popular provincial newspapers, while criticising 
some of the opinions expressed in these pages, took occasion 
to pay a compliment to the spirit and manner in which the 
magazine was conducted, which I could only wish was fully 
deserved. Very cheering, too, was an unexpected communi- 
cation recently received from a gentleman who has filled the 
office of Prime Minister in one of our most distant colonies, 
who wrote to express his obligation to the magazine in terms 
all the more gratifying as coming from a complete stranger, 
who must be assumed to have written without any prejudice, 
and who proved the sincerity of his eulogium by a generous 
contribution to assist in its circulation. In various ways, 
indeed, have I been assured that the magazine exerts an 
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influence far more extensive than its circulation might 
indicate. Tue ConerEcationaLisr is avowedly a denomina- 
tional journal ; not, indeed, in any narrow sense, as governed 
by a sectarian spirit or intent on any merely controversiai or 
proselytizing aims, but as seeking to vindicate the principles 
with which Congregationalism is identified, and to promote 
the highest interests of the Churches by whom those principles 
are held. But asa denominational magazine, however liberal! 
the spirit in which it may be conducted, it appeals to a com- 
paratively limited circle, and has no little difficulty in holding 
its own in presence of the numerous rivals which address 
themselves to a much larger, because more general, con- 
stituency. The severity of the strain has just received a 
new illustration in the suspension of “The Catholic Presby- 
terian,” unquestionably one of the best conducted of our 
denominational organs, and one which seemed to have many 
advantages on its side. Nothing but the strong and ever 
deepening conviction that there is an important place to be 
occupied and a necessary work to be done by a magazine 
aiming to represent the Congregational Churches, could 
induce one to turn aside from other and, in some respects, 
more tempting lines of work, and devote such energy as it 
may require to this special service. 

To me the work appears all the more necessary because of 
the peculiar character of our age. There is little, if anything, 
in the signs of the times which justifies a pessimist view, 
though much to cause all of us concern. Thought is active, 
inquiry fearless and unrestrained ; even cardinal truths are 
challenged with a freedom which sometimes trenches on 
audacity, and many are alarmed at the sceptical and destruc- 
tive tendencies which are at work on every side. But, on the 
other hand, there is an intense earnestness for which it is 
hardly possible to be too grateful. The excitement which has 
been aroused by the publication of the “‘ Bitter Cry of Outcast 
London ” is itself a gratifying indication of the spirit which 
is abroad in the Churches. It may be troublesome in some 
of its manifestations ; sometimes unwisely impatient with old 
methods, sometimes reckless and rash in its eagerness to 
secure immediate results. But all these are the defects of its 
better qualities, the faults characteristic of a new and vigor- 
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ous life. They are surely better than the apathy of a dull 
though decorous propriety. To regulate exuberant energy is 
always a more hopeful as well as a more pleasant task than 
the desperate endeavour to galvanize a respectable but semi- 
paralyzed orthodoxy. 

The autumnal meetings of the Congregational Union 
at Sheffield were an illustration of the present temper 
of the Churches; and, all criticisms notwithstanding, they 
were full of cheering indications. Congregationalism never 
had more reason than on that occasion to rejoice in its 
younger ministers, so many of whom gave abundant evidence 
of a spirit and ability equal to the wants of the times; and of 
all symptoms this surely is one of the most hopeful and 
promising. It would doubtless be. easy to cite a number of 
facts which point in an opposite direction. But all that these 
prove is that there are difficulties. And what are difficulties 
but opportunities for true men to prove their loyalty and 
their strength? Surely Christian Churches, least of all Con- 
gregational Churches, which were cradled in trouble and nur- 
tured in persecution, are not to quail in the presence of oppo- 
sition or the prospect of struggles. The most serious difficul- 
ties of Congregationalists are only such as are common to 
them with all Christian communities ; and if they are true to 
their own principles, and wisely use their privileges, they have 
special facilities for grappling with them. 

Their responsibilities, however, are not to be met by 
any indifference to their own distinctive principles. Of all 
communities they will suffer most from a spirit of this kind, 
for the very obvious reason that their sole connecting bond is 
one of principle. Powerful organizations may retain a show 
of strength even though the principle of life is weak and 
decaying. But our Churches have no such external support. 
With us the weakening of faith in the gospel means the 
enfeebling of our whole operations, and were that faith to die 
our system must collapse. Societies of men having no defi- 
nite truth to teach, and held- together only by some vague 
sentiment of a religious or benevolent character, would not 
long maintain that existence. The essence of our Congrega- 
tionalism is the Evangelical faith, and a departure from it 
would mean the speedy loss of all our power. We claim to be 
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and strive to be catholic and comprehensive, but the lines of 
our comprehension cannot be so far stretched as to include 
those who have no faith in the risen Saviour, without being 
rudely snapped asunder. It has been and will continue to be 
my aim to make T'ne ConcrecationaList an exponent of this 
catholic faith in all its breadth and liberality, but in all its 
strength and exclusiveness also. In times of such intellectual 
upheaval there is special need that we do not make men 
offenders for a word; that our charity should never fail, or our 
fraternal sympathy, be withheld from those whose differences 
are only differences of expression, or possibly theory; that we 
should seek to understand those from whom we differ most, 
and ‘be quite as desirous to recognize the truth as to detect 
the error which is in their views. I have a belief that 
many differences are due to mttual misunderstandings, and 
that there is no Christian duty more incumbent to us than a 
wise and thoughtful regard for the intellectual tendencies and 
habits of each other—a bearing in this, as in other respects, 
of one another’s burdens, that we may so fulfil the law of 
Christ. If Tae ConcrecationaList can in any way help to such 
an end as this, it will discharge no unimportant function. 
It will certainly be my aim thus to be faithful to the “ truth 
as it isin Jesus;”’ but, while maintaining it with all firmness 
and without compromise, to do it with that charity which 
never forgets that there may be diversities of thought and 
utterance where yet there is love to the One Lord. 
EDITOR. 


S000 


MR. HENRY WRIGHT. 


Mr. Henry Wricut is one of the most familiar forms both at 
the public meetings and at the committees of the various 
societies connected with Congregationalism in the metropolis. 
He has long been the Chairman of the Finance Committee of 
the London Missionary Society, which owes not a little to the 
skill with which he supervises its exchequer, the unremitting 
attention which he devotes to all its business, and last, but 
not least, the thoughtful kindness with which he treats all its 
missionaries. It is an open secret that he gives an annual 
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dinner immediately after the missionary meeting in Exeter 
Hall, to which all the missionaries in town are invited with 
their wives, in order that they may have an hour or two 
of pleasant social intercourse with ministers both of town and 
country. This is but one of the many ways in which Mr. 
Wright fulfils the scriptural precept, and shows himself 
*‘given to hospitality.” It is, in his view, a means of grace, 
and as such he uses it. As active in the home work as in the 
foreign missions of the churches, he has filled the office of 
Treasurer to the London Chapel Building Society for many 
years with great ability, and in that capacity has aided the 
work of Church extension in the metropolis with his purse, 
his advice, and his personal effort. It would be hard to point 
to any of the evangelistic works of Congregationalism of which 
he is not an active promoter, and wherever he is found he is 
an element of geniality and kindness. From the formation 
of the London Congregational Union he has been one of its 
most steady and devoted friends, and it was only a fitting 
recognition of his many services when he. was elected its 
chairman. 

The religious history of Mr. Wright has a special interest 
of its own. He was in early life an attendant on the ministry 
of the late Hon. and Rey. Baptist W. Noel, by whom he was 
led to a knowledge of the ‘‘truth as it is in Jesus.” But 
the same influences which told on the mind of the preacher, 
and led him to abandon the Anglican Church, produced a 
similar effect on the hearer. Being actively engaged in the 
erection of a new church, he was led by the circumstances 
of his position to a closer examination of the doctrines 
of the Church of which he was an attached member. He 
found the doctrine of Baptismal Regeneration in the Prayer 
Book, and he did not find it in the Word of God; and, 
because these two were contrary the one to the other, he 
felt himself constrained to leave the Church of his early 
affections and to go into the strange land of Dissent. He 
was at that time (1850) a resident in Birmingham, and he 
united himself to the Church at Carr’s Lane Chapel, of 
which Mr. John Angell James was then the pastor. Here 
he soon proved himself a true and devoted follower of 
Christ. His value as a worker was recognized; he was 
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elected a deacon in 1852, and by his personal qualities greatly 
endeared himself to his pastor, of whom he became the inti- 
mate and confidential friend. In the ‘‘ Life of Mr. James,” 
Mr. Dale, who himself found the same kindly sympathy and 
considerate attention from him, thus writes: ‘‘Mr. Henry 
Wright, then of Birmingham, during his last years became 
quite a son to him. Amid all his own occupations he always 
found time to look in upon him at his house, and accompany 
him to meetings and services at the small chapels in and 
about the town, bestowing on him an amount of personal 
attention which I never knew in any other instance.” This 
is strong testimony, but it would certainly be confirmed by 
the successive pastors with whom Mr. Wright has been asso- 
ciated. Having removed to London in consequence of the 
death of his father, and the business responsibilities which 
came upon him as the result, Mr. Wright joined the Church 
at Kensington in 1862, was elected a deacon in 1863, and 
from that time has been well known as a leader in all its 
movements. In this character he was the intimate friend of 
Dr. Stoughton, Dr. Raleigh, and now of Mr. Colmer Symes. 
No one was more assiduous in his sympathetic attentions to 
Dr. Raleigh during his last illness, and no one cherishes his 
memory with a more loving reverence. It is not our habit to 
pass judgments on character, or we might say much as to 
the qualities which, both in Birmingham and in Kensington, 
in the closer fellowship of the Church and in the more public 
associations of the Committee, have not only won for Mr. 
Wright golden opinions, but, what is more precious, the 
sincere and affectionate regard of his fellow-workers. 

It is not known to many how important a place Mr. Wright 
has filled in the development of our great railway system. 
When he first went to Birmingham it was to superintend the 
erection of the extensive “ Saltley ’’ works, where more than 
a tlousand artizans were employed, and where the carriages 
for the London and North Western and others of the prin- 
cipal railways were constructed. Before he left London Mr. 
Wright had built the first carriages for the London and 
Birmingham, the South Western, the Brighton, the South 
Eastern, Great Eastern, Blackwall, and other railways. At 
a later period he was the first to introduce the system of hiring 
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coal waggons, which helped so largely in the development 
of the mineral and general goods traffic of the country. While 
doing important work of this kind Mr. Wright was specially 
anxious to sustain the true relations of a Christian master 
to his workpeople. ‘The relations between them were most 
happy, and his influence upon them of the most salutary 
character. Mr. Wright is entitled to a high place in that 
fellowship of Christian workers to whom and for whom all the 
churches may give thanks. 


THE GROWING TENDENCY TO INTELLECTUAL IN- 
DECISION, ESPECIALLY ON RELIGIOUS QUESTIONS. 


IT assume that the existence of this tendency is evident and 
incontestable. Dogmatism is the bugbear of the age. The 
passionate orator who demanded that ‘‘ Mr. Bigot should be 
buried ten thousand fathoms beneath the earth,” was right in 
expecting his rhetoric to draw thunders of applause from an 
appreciative audience. Beginning with a just aversion to the 
old-fashioned habit of cramming one’s own notions down the 
throats of other people, we are coming to experience a fasti- 
cious daintiness of appetite and a painful constriction of the 
mental cesophagus on our own account. Our intellectual 
gorge rises at morsels which our forefathers would have bolted 
with greedy avidity. Whether this is the result of a more 
refined discrimination of taste, or of a degeneration of diges- 
tive vigour; whether the cause is to be traced to the more 
elaborate diet of ideas which the modern literary cuisine 
prepares for us, or to the neglect of mental hygienic laws 
in our habits of intellectual feeding ; whether all these factors 
are combined, and if so in what proportion—these questions | 
are worth some consideration if we are to be saved from 
becoming a generation of intellectual valetudinarians. Mean- 
while the fact is apparent. We are only too ready to learn 
the moral of Othello’s huge blunder. A man of few ideas, 
hasty decision, and headlong action is on the opposite side of 
the world to that on which present-day characters are formed. 
The portrait of our age is not to be seen in the hot-headed 
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Moor of Venice. It is rather to be discovered in the Prince 
of Denmark. Hamlet, paralyzed by doubt, and unable to 
decide on any course because he sees the difficulties of every 
course, is more like the type and pattern of the nineteenth 
century mind—at least in regard to religious subjects. 

I want to ask how this condition has come to be. As 
we grope about for the causes of it, perhaps the first which 
may attract our notice is another parallel phase of modern 
thinking—viz., indefiniteness of thought. The two defects 
are sometimes confounded together, a consequence, no doubt, 
of their frequent close association. But they are not one and 
the same thing. We may not be able to mark the boundaries 
of a truth while we hold to the substance of it very firmly. 
This is indefiniteness without indecision. On the other hand 
we may have a very clear and exact conception of the truth, 
and yet not be able to accept or reject it. That is indecision 
without indefiniteness. A number of sailors see a long, dark 
object, with head erect and gleaming eye, gliding over the 
water. They are quite sure that they see it. But after- 
wards, when under cross-examination, their description of 
the monster varies greatly. The result is an indefinite, but 
decided conviction. But let us suppose that one man 
tells us that he stood on a cliff and saw a sea-gerpent close in 
by the shore, and watched it narrowly, and is able to give us 
an accurate description of its size and shape ; he has sketched 
it perhaps, so that we can see an engraving of it in an 
illustrated paper. Now our conception of the creature be- 
comes very definite. But we may be in doubt as to whether 
the narrator really saw anything of the kind. He may have 
had an optical illusion, or he may be lying. So our belief in 
the sea-serpent becomes definite, but undecided. 

It will be said that these notions of indefiniteness and 
indecision overlap ; and rightly, for so they do. If I perceive 
a truth indefinitely, I am, of course, undecided respecting the 
boundaries of it. Still this is a secondary matter. The 
broad facts remain that I may be sure of the existence of an 
island, while I am unable to mark out its coast lines on 
the map, and that I can draw a very exact representation of 
what appears to be an island, although I cannot make up my 
mind whether what I see is solid land or a mere mirage. 
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There is a common tendency to carry the association of 
indefiniteness and indecision much further. A writer who 
has the gift of lucidity possesses one of the most valuable 
instruments of persuasion. We transfer to the realm of 
ideas a rule that only applies to the region of sensible facts. 
Because we can see a thing very clearly, we believe it exists. 
Then, because we can also perceive an idea very clearly, we 
come to think that the truth of the idea is equally certain. 
If so great a philosopher as Descartes raised the clear and 
distinct perception of an idea into the position of the one 
great criterion of truth, we need not be surprised that lesser 
people are caught by a similar fallacy. The converse is 
to be observed in the objection many people feel to believing 
what they cannot exactly define. They want every state- 
ment to be formulated with the precision of a proposition in 
Euclid before they will consent to give their assent. The 
desire is laudable. I have called indefiniteness of thought a 
defect. In itself it is a defect, for a thought cannot be 
complete till the whole outline of it has been traced, nor till 
all lacunz have been filled in. Mr. Carlyle drew a painful 
picture of the way in which quarrels and even fierce wars 
between great nations have arisen out of sheer misunder- 
standings. People have fought because they could not settle 
the terms of thought quite as savagely as because they 
could not fix the boundaries of territory. We butt against one 
another in the fog where we should be able to pass harm- 
lessly in clear sunlight. On our own account, too, indefinite- 
ness is confusing. It is certainly difficult to handle a truth 
when we cannot discover its sides and angles. Vagueness 
of thought must, therefore, tend to weakness of conviction. 
Nevertheless, this indefiniteness is not wholly a bad 
symptom. What if the old boundaries were artificial? The 
villager can beat the bounds of his parish; but when his 
schooling lifts him above the limitations of the parochial 
mind, he cannot so easily describe the confines of a larger 
world. Definiteness of thought often means only littleness 
of thought. Everything we see is clear because we are too 
short-sighted to discern the objects that hover on the distant 
horizon. It is certainly a gain to our knowledge when for the 
first time we climb the hill that shuts in our native valley and 
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look over the other side, though that other side may be an 
endless plain, losing itself in the infinite distance. If a man 
can define all his ideas he has not yet felt the touch of the 
infinite. Little thoughts can be handled and measured like 
sharp crystals. But great thoughts loom above us, vague and 
awful, like mountains with their crests wrapped in clouds. 
Very much of the indefiniteness of thought that characterizes 
our day comes from our growing perception of the overwhelm- 
ing, the almost terrible vastness of the universe. Science has 
not lightened the burden of the mystery of existence. On the 
contrary, it has made us feel more sadly than ever 
The heavy and the weary weight 
Of all this unintelligible world. 

Now, distinct as this wide indefiniteness of modern thought 
that roams over immeasurable fields of speculation is from 
indecision in regard to the points comprehended within that 
field and the great mass of truth it includes, still it is im- 
possible not to feel the grasp relaxing when the head is 
reeling. Thus vagueness of thought, while it does not 
necessitate it, tempts to hesitation of belief. 

By the side of this growing sense of the immeasurable 
vastness of the sum of things, we must set an increasing 
perception of the limitations of the human mind. Pride of 
intellect is not the besetting sin of our day. We recognize 
the absurd folly of setting up inconceivableness as a test of 
impossibility of existence. We do not dream of saying that a 
thing cannot be simply because we cannot form any conception 
of it. We are ready to admit that the inconceivable may be 
true. Thus mathematicians amuse us by speculating about 
a fourth dimension of space, though the notion of anything 
of the kind is to us absolutely unimaginable. We dare not 
think that the mind of man is the measure of the universe. 
We have a keen recognition of the possibility of illusions. 
Our study of the intellectual strata of beliefs has led us to 
feel an unpleasant sensation as though the solid ground on 
which we walk might prove to be the thin crust of a volcano. 
A curious idealism lies behind the sensationalism and 
materialism of the prevalent philosophy, for we see that our 
sensations only touch phenomena and that the molecules of 
matter and the laws of nature are only known relatively to 
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our feelings. Of what they are in themselves we have not 
the faintest shadow of an indication. The modern Materialist 
is quite as ready to say— 

We are such stuff as dreams are made of, 
as to add— 

Our little life is rounded with a sleep. 

Another thing that leads to indecision of thought is the 
fact that the field of knowledge has outgrown the grasp of 
intellect. It is not only that we perceive the existence of the 
unknown, and perhaps unknowable, in the distance, but within 
the territory of knowledge the conquests and acquisitions are 
so vast that we cannot comprehend and assort them all. We 
suffer from over-feeding. Sheep that have broken into a field 
of clover will eat the delicious herb till they die ; and starving 
men greedily swallowing masses of bread have been known to 
choke and kill themselves; and fowls will die if their crops 
are crammed too full. The effects of mental over-feeding are 
equally fatal. The mind is simply crushed by a weight of 
facts. It becomes dull and torpid under a load of undigested 
raw materials. It is too full to turn them over and work 
them about with its own contributions of thought. It is a 
mere storeroom when it ought to be a mill. The wheels of 
its machinery are clogged. A plethora of facts hinders all 
analysis and arrangement of thoughts. Where this total 
break-down of intelligence is not reached, there may still be a 
serious hindrance to mental digestion through excessive mental 
feeding. The fault may not always lie with our habits. The 
necessities laid upon him overwhelm the inquirer with facts. 

I do not forget that our age has seen the most brilliant 
attempts to systematize the facts of the universe. Mr. Herbert 
Spencer’s “First Principles” is not only one of the most 
ambitious works ever written; it is one of the ablest, most 
clear-sighted, most masterful. But it is becoming more and 
more evident that the brilliant synthesis attempted in that 
book was only accomplished by grouping harmonious facts 
and unconsciously ignoring incongruous elements. Mr. 
Darwin’s theory of the ‘‘ Origin of Species” is a result of 
inductive reasoning, and all the works of that great naturalist 
show that he brought immense thought to bear on the facts 
of nature, that he knew how to digest and arrange truths. 
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But continued investigations, while they tend to confirm the 
main thesis, rob it of its original simplicity and show that 
the problem to be solved is exceedingly complex. It becomes 
increasingly difficult for an impartial inquirer to accept any 
one explanation as adequate and complete. 

Then the rapid extension of the field of knowledge has 
another effect. Not to speak of the limitations of the intel- 
lect, the mere brevity of life confines the investigations to 
smaller and smaller proportions of it. There was a time 
when a learned man was supposed to be a master of all 
knowledge. Now no one can pretend to know the whole of 
even his own science. Specialization is advancing. The 
most ambitious student can explore only a very small section 
of chosen ground. It is no longer possible for the microcosm 
to be a mirror of the macrocosm. The days of walking dic- 
tionaries are over. The modern encyclopedia is the work of 
scores of students. Nevertheless, it.is impossible for a man 
to confine his attention entirely to his own little plot of 
ground. There are great questions lying in the regions round 
about him of which he feels bound to take some notice. But 
while he can speak with the authority of an expert on his own 
subjects, he is a mere tyro in respect to others. The habits 
contracted by his special study may even unfit him for 
totally different branches of inquiry. Just in proportion as 
a man becomes proficient in the saddle, he is likely to move 
with inelegant action when he is out of it. Practice in wield- 
ing a sledge-hammer will not fit one to thread a needle. 
Miners accustomed to grope in the gloom of their subterra- 
nean galleries seem to move about above ground with an 
unfamiliar awkwardness. So I think it may be seen that 
men who are almost wholly absorbed in physical researches 
unfit themselves for the consideration of metaphysical pro- 
blems. The naturalist is not the best theologian. In a 
recently published letter, the late Mr. Darwin is seen frankly 
confessing his hesitation in regard to the central question of 
theology. Sometimes he inclined to theism, at other times 
he tells us he was turned in the opposite direction, but on the 
whole in his later days he thinks that he came more and 
more to regard himself as an agnostic. We need not be sur- 
prised at this hesitation. Mr. Darwin was too independent 
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to accept other men’s notions. His mental habit and train- 
ing did not fit him for the consideration of supra-sensible 
objects. Hence when he turned to them, it was to find even 
his crystalline intellect confounded and bewildered. I would 
give infinitely more weight to an expert in this field, such as 
Dr. Martineau. 

Another cause of our growing tendency to intellectual in- 
decision is the rapid intercommunication of ideas which takes 
place in our age. The subscriber to Mudie’s Library sits at 
the feet of innumerable masters. A remarkable sign of our 
times is the broad platform of the leading magazines. The 
Nineteenth Century, in particular, throws its pages open to 
writers of every school, and several other periodicals are 
scarcely behind it in the readiness with which they introduce 
to their readers the greatest possible variety of opinions. 
Mr. Frederick Harrison jostles against Cardinal Manning. 
Professor Huxley treads on the heels of Dr. Martineau. Mr. 
Dale stands side by side with Mr. Mackonochie. The aver- 
age reader is not able tocomprehend all the phases of thought 
represented by such very different writers. He may not be 
like Lord Byron, who confessed that he was always con- 
vinced by the last book he had read, whichever side of a 
controversy it might take. But he finds himself unable to 
come to any conclusion for himself. The result in some 
minds is a curious jumble of ideas. The eclecticism of our 
day is something like that of the ages about the time of 
the Christian era. Zeller has pointed out how that eclec- 
ticism grew out of scepticism. As long as each school be- 
lieved in its own tenets, and was earnest in proclaiming its 
own message, it was not likely to assimilate the ideas of a 
rival school. But the cooling of its early ardour enabled it 
to listen to the utterances of others. In scornful indiffer- 
ence to traditional teaching, people are ready to listen to any 
voice. They think St. John very bigoted for stopping his 
ears and rushing out of the bath at the sight of Cerinthus. 
They would have stayed to hear what the heretic had to say. 

It would seem that in some circles taste has taken the 
place of reason. Everything is regarded from an esthetic 
standpoint, and rejected or admitted, not according to its 
truth, but simply by the measure of its pleasantness and 
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attractiveness. No solid conviction can grow out of this 
frivolous habit. ‘The honest man must allow that there are 
ugly truths and lies with beautiful faces. But people suffer- 
ing from what [ may call mental diabetes select the sugar 
and water from whatever is presented to them, and reject the 
more nutritive matter. We need not wonder that, though 
they may devour every kind of intellectual food with ravenous 
voracity, their incurable disease will starve them to intellec- 
tual death. No men are so afflicted with poverty of belief as 
your languid disciples of wsthetic sentiment—those lotus- 
eaters who dream away their existence in a land of perpetual 
afternoon. 

One more cause of indecision, I may mention—the undue 
weight which we lend to difficulties and objections. It seems 
to come from ihe reflective habits of the higher thought of our 
day. For our age is analytic and reflective rather than syn- 
thetic and constructive. Earlier ages created, we criticise. 
Now the critical mind has a fatal leaning to fault-finding. 
It should be impartially judicial, as its name suggests. But 
perhaps because it requires more sympathy to appreciate 
merit than antipathy to discover defects, the coldly impartial 
mind is always in danger of making too much of the disad- 
vantageous side of any case under investigation. It may be 
that some of us feel conscientiously scrupulous about these 
difficulties and objections. An old enthusiasm and passion of 
faith rode over them roughshod, and trampled them down 
indiscriminately. We are wonderfully tender with them, and 
treat them with chivalrous deference. A modern St. George 
would doff his cap to the dragon, being doubtful whether the 
monster had any malignant intentions in belching fire, and 
whether it were not simply breathing according to the laws of 
its natural constitution. 

Before concluding I wish to mention one or two points in 
which the present hesitation seems to me unreasonable, and 
where, therefore, it might well be made to give place to some- 
thing like decided conviction. In the first place it is not 
everybody who will take the trouble to sift his doubts. 
Doubts float in like dust on the breeze. But when once they 
have settled they can only be removed by vigorous sweeping. 
Laziness it at the bottom of half the popular scepticism of 
the day. It is no trouble to listen; so all kinds of notions are 
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passively received. But it is troublesome to think. There- 
fore the balancing and discriminating of ideas is neglected. 
A more vigorous activity of mind is all that some people need 
in order to come to a decision. Then it seems to be forgotten 
that objections are not refutations. The jury may admit 
that there is some weight in the evidence for the prosecution, 
and yet when they have heard the defeace they may be 
perfectly convinced of the innocence of the prisoner. When 
the evidence on one side is irresistible, the evidence on the 
other side counts, not as so much to be deducted from our 
positiveness of conviction, but simply as nil. You may bring 
a great amount of circumstantial evidence to prove that a 
man committed a certain crime, but if I saw the accused 
miles away from the scene of the deed at the very time when 
it is known to have been committed, I count the whole chain 
of evidence for nothing. When the balance kicks the beam 
it does not matter what weight hangs in the opposite scale. 
It is only when the balance sways to and fro that we watch 
its movement with uncertainty. There is no case against 
which a clever lawyer could not raise plausible objections. 
Yet if the positive evidence is complete all his pains are lost. 
In so large and mysterious a subject as religion there must 
be many difficulties and objections. To some minds, and on 
some points to all minds, there may be a balance of argument, 
pro and con, requiring the most delicate discrimination, and re- 
sulting, perhaps, in a verdict of ‘‘ non proven.” But there are 
other points on which it seems to some of us that the positive 
evidence is overwhelmingly powerful. When that is the case 
the most tiresome objections count for nothing. If we confine 
our attentions to these objections, however, we shall be thrown 
into a condition of doubt, perhaps into one of despair, because 
by themselves they are very considerable. It is important, 
therefore, to remember that we are not necessarily moving 
among doubts and uncertainties because almost every element 
of our belief is liable to very serious objections. One last 
point, trite, but all-important. Experience and, when pos- 
sible, action greatly help to the removal of indecision of 
thought. When the realm of truth is invaded by dilettanti 
triflers it takes its revenge on its impertinent intruders by 
throwing up a mist of obscurity over its boldest promontories. 
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Mere speculation tends to become unsubstantial and unreal. 
It is possible to move on from one truth to another only as 
we live into the truths already won. ‘‘ If any man willeth to 
do His will, he shall know of the teaching, whether it be of 
God.” W. F. ADENEY. 


THE PERSONAL SYMPATHY OF CHRIST—A CHRISTMAS 
MEDITATION. 


How very simple, yet how deeply significant, the record given 
in the gospel history of our Lord’s sympathy at the grave of 
Lazarus, and of the effect which its manifestation produced on 
the minds of the spectators! It could not be more brief, and 
yet it could not be more impressive. ‘‘ Jesus wept ”’—that 
is all. There is no wild outburst of passionate grief—only 
the silent but emphatic testimony of tears. And the Jews 
understood and felt it; for surprised, and yet it may be hoped 
affected, by this sign of emotion, they say, ‘‘ Behold, how he 
loved him !” 

It may seem almost a paradox to say that such a scene is 
peculiarly suited as a subject for Christmas meditation. The 
idea of Christmas which is prevalent, and which many are 
anxious to develope to the utmost, is not that which is most 
in harmony with the great event which the day professes to 
commemorate. In some of the aspects, which literature and 
art have sought to make popular, the celebration has more 
resemblance to heathen saturnalia than to a Christian fes- 
tival. Such a judgment may be attributed to an excessive 
and morbid Puritanism; but it is nothing more than the 
word of truth and soberness. It is not intended to reflect 
upon the sentiment which has clustered round the day and 
marked it as the chief domestic festival of the year. The 
brightness of the family gathering, the merry gambols of the 
children, the pleasant interchanges of greetings or gifts, the 
recreations which brighten the monotony of life or relieve 
the pressure of its harder work without leaving stain of sin 
or sting of remorse behind, are fitting accessories of the 
season when the world commemorates the advent of its One 
Deliverer. The cynic finds it easy to sneer, and perhaps to 
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find much that seems to justify his sneers in what appear 
spasmodic and unreal exhibitions of joy. The selfish utili- 
tarian may grudge even this break in the sterner toils of life, 
and scoff at the gush of a benevolence he does not share or 
admire. There may be some whose lives are so full of sad 
experiences that they cannot understand how any find bright- 
ness in the world, and for such let us pity them all we can. 
But there is a time to play as well as a time to work, a time 
to rejoice as well as a time to weep; and, if our recreation be 
regulated with wisdom and piety, it may contribute to our 
true progress as much as the severe toils of life. 

But in this Christmas celebration there is another side 
which is sometimes overlooked. The reason for it is the 
coming of the Son of God in the flesh. The Incarnation is 
the fact to which it is designed to give prominence, and that 
Incarnation is a cause of rejoicing to the world because He 
who is proclaimed Immanuel, God with us, came to bear our 
infirmities and to be our Friend and Comforter in all our 
sorrows. Everything, then, which brings home to us the real 
humanity of our Lord Jesus conveys to us the true lesson, 
and awakens in us the right spirit of Christmas. Even in 
all the gladness and joy of this season there are heard the 
sounds of weeping and lamentation. The dreary succession 
of human calamities and trials is unbroken even for a day. 
“In the midst of life,” says the Prayer Book, ‘‘ we are in 
death ;” and it might be added, in the midst of joy we are 
in sorrow. To what more fitting use, then, can Christmas 
be put than this of reminding us that He who for our sake 
took upon Him the form of a servant, and was found in 
fashion as a man, did it that He might succour us when we 
are tried, comfort us when we mourn, and ever let His. 
strength be perfected in our weakness? Here, at this tomb 
of Lazarus, all this is brought out; and so here, even in the 
tears of Jesus and the love by which those tears were in- 
spired, we may learn one of the most precious truths of this 
Christmas season. 

The expression of astonishment on the part of the Jews 
as they saw the strong emotion of Jesus at the grave of His 
lost friend was perfectly natural. They had heard of Him 
as a prophet, whose mission was proved by miracles and 
VOL. XIII. 2 
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signs following; who was stirring the mind of the entire 
country ; who was a subject of talk and discussion in every 
market-place, in every synagogue, almost in every home; 
whom priests hated, and about whom the people were divided ; 
by whom society in Jerusalem was disturbed, and who had 
wrought what was little short of a revolution in Galilee. 
Yet here He is at a grave-side, weeping. Their words imply 
a tribute to Lazarus himself. One who had touched so 
deeply the loving heart, and so fully engaged the tender 
sympathies of the Son of Man, must himself have had high 
personal qualities. The hard, the selfish, the fussy, and 
pretentious, who seeks to secure consideration for himself by 
hanging on to the skirts of a great man; the obsequious 
fatterer, in whom is little of sincerity or strength ; the merely 
impulsive admirer, who soon forgets the feeling which to-day 
is so vehement in its expression, would not have so deeply 
atieeted the heart of Him who had so deep and penetrating 
an insight into the heart of man. He knew what was in 
man, and the man for whom He wept must have had in him 
that which deserved such a tribute. 

bir Walter Scott sums up the doom of the selfish man in 
three comprehensive words: ‘‘ Unwept, unhonoured, and 
unsung.”’ Songs, honours, tears, are all tributes of admi- 
ration to human worth; but the greatest of these is tears. 
Better to be without the honours or the praises than without 
the tears. Give me such hold upon some true and loving 
hearts that the tears they shed at my grave shall be as dew- 
drops of true love, and it matters little whether my name be 
curonicled in the pages of history and my deeds recorded on 
some of the fleeting memorials of earthly greatness. ‘Tears, 
genuine tears, are the language of the heart; and it is better 
to live in human hearts than to have our names blazoned in 
rolls of heraldry, our victories proclaimed by the sound of the 
trumpet, our honours echoed in the shout of multitudes. But 
to lave the love of such a heart as that of Jesus, to be so dear 
to Him that His tears fell at the opened tomb, assuredly 
argues much as to character. Our knowledge of Lazarus is 
restricted ; but here is enough to raise him to a high place. 
‘this fact is worth ten thousand incidents or testimonies beside. 
Jesus loved him, and so loved that He wept for him. 
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The astonishment of the Jews, however, expresses a feeling 
deep and wide-spread that Jesus should have emotions 
so strong that they must be expressed in tears. To weep 
is regarded as a sign of a susceptibility essentially feminine, 
and not worthy of man—mere sentiment which indicates 
a certain feebleness of character. Strong men are too 
self-possessed, busy men too much absorbed, great men too 
far elevated above the common influences of life to give way 
thus, or indeed to indulge in emotion at all. That Jesus, en- 
gaged in the great work that was occupying His time and 
consuming His soul, busy early and late with people throng- 
ing so constantly and closely upon Him that on one occasion 
He had no time to eat, possessed with anxieties about His work 
and even about His own personal safety, should have time and 
leisure to give to the gentler sentiments, especially in such 
form as this, was unintelligible. Some would pronounce it 
unworthy, others would have voted it impossible. But it is 
there. Greatness—such greatness as the world never saw 
before—is on a level with the humblest mourner that sighs and 
sorrows over the grave of beloved husband, brother, or child. 
As Mary and Martha wept, so did Jesus weep. As the spec- 
tators looked on, probably with some kuowledge at least of the 
wisdom and power of the Great Teacher, they gave utterance 
to their surprise. They had expected the Friend would come 
to the house of Bethany in its sorrow, perhaps had wondered, 
as the sisters did, at His delay. Had He come and rebuked 
disease and restored the sick, that would only have been in 
accord with all that they had heard of His mercy and His 
power. If even now He were to rifle the grave and rob death 
of its victim, that, too, might be understood. But that He 
should weep—that he should act, not as the mighty Teacher, 
but as the true and loving Friend, with human affections as 
strong and human sympathies as real as those they cherished 
themselves—this was the marvel. 

Here, then, is not only tenderness but personal sympathy. 
The tears shed over Jerusalem have a different character from 
those wept at the grave of Lazarus. In the one case we see 
the great Saviour sorrowing over the people who knew not 
the day of their visitation, and had rejected the Divine mes- 
senger who had come to them in the name of Jehovah. But 
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here it is a Friend mourning over the friend He loved. Is it 
really less surprising to us than it was to those old Jews that 
Jesus should have lavished such love on one man, and that 
He should have expressed this love in tears? In some senses 
our astonishment may really be greater than theirs. They had 
—even the disciples who knew Him best had—but imperfect 
apprehensions of His nature and the grandeur of His work. 
Ours must fall far below the reality, but at least we have 
higher conceptions of all that He undertook and did on our 
behalf. We have sought to follow Him from the throne of 
heaven to the stable of Bethlehem, from His “‘ poor manger to 
His bitter cross,” from that cross to the glory given Him 
whose name is above every name. The ‘travail of soul,” 

the “agony,” in which His sweat was as it were great drops 

of blood, the ‘‘ passion,”’ are phrases behind which there is for 
us a world of truth of which those Jews knew nothing. More 
i: | marvellous to us than to them is this expenditure of so much 
love, sympathy, and sorrow on one man. 

We know Him as the Redeemer of the world, and yet here, 
with the burden of that world’s salvation upon Him, He is 
lavishing all this wealth of affection and minuteness of care 

upon a solitary family. Mary, Martha, and Lazarus are but 
an obscure company—a brother and two sisters living together 
in a small village which would have been wholly unknown to 
fi fame but for its connection with the story of their gracious 
visitant—yet Jesus allows His heart to go out to them just as 
we give to one friend reverence, to another admiration, to a 
wi third sympathy, to all love. How marvellous! He tells us 
i He must be about His Father’s business, and we think of Him 

. with heart, head, hands, time—all full of it. His are days 

of ceaseless toil and nights of prayerful vigil. Always His 

thoughts are full of the lost whom He has come to seck and 
to save. He is in the city pleading with them, on the solitary 
mountain height pleading for them, but ever and everywhere 
they are the objects of His solicitude and care. Or, we picture 
Him looking into the future and occupied with anticipations 
of the joy that was before Him, and the cross by which it was 
to be reached. Now is the very crisis of His history. The 
hour and the power of darkness are approaching. Forces of 
evil are mustering against Him, and He is gathering His 
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He is entering into that dark 
storm-cloud which was to descend on Him in all the agonies 
of suffering, the gloom of desolation, the pitiless fury of per- 
secuting rage. In face of all this, when His soul might have 
been possessed by the thought as to how this baptism was to 
be endured, His heart seems to forget its own sorrow as it 
goes out in sympathy to His beloved friend. 

This individuality must be understood and realized before 
we can appreciate even imperfectly the tenderness of Christ’s 
love. Love looking down from heights on which it sits en- 
throned in its own bliss, and pitying with infinite tenderness 
millions living in an exile from God, which is, and ever must 
be, misery, planning great schemes for their deliverance, and 
trusting to others for their execution, is one thing. Love 
entering into the cares of each separate unit, regarding each 
not as an element of the mass, but a separate individual, and 
dealing with it accordingly, surrounding it with a personal 
affection, and bestowing on it personal effort, is a very dif- 
ferent one. ‘The lack of this personal interest is a serious 
defect in the champion of any great popular cause. It is 
peculiarly unfortunate when it is wanting in men who are 
working for the salvation of souls. Declamation about the 
preciousness of souls or the blessedness of their redemption 
sounds but hollow when there is no living sympathy with the 
individuals who are to be saved. The opposite of all this is 
found in the Sonof Man. He did not indulge in magniloquent 
talk about the glory of humanity, but He showed His sense 
of it by His care for individual men. Gracious, loving, 
sympathetic deeds were His eloquence. His was no dreamy 
sentiment, but the strong affection of His loving heart. We 
learn the preciousness of His love for us by the intensity of 
His love for His friend. 

How marvellous is this sympathy of Christ! There is a 
quality we call ‘‘ tact,” which is too often supposed to be in- 
tellectual, but which, in its higher and better forms, has in it 
much more of spiritual elements. We hesitate to apply the 
word to anything done by the Saviour, because there is a 
lower type of it which has in it the sound only of the earth, 
earthy—a management of men by craft and subtlety, a 
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of policy often tortuous for selfish ends. But there is a higher 
development in which the elements are gracious thoughtful- 
ness and an insight into the feelings of others, due to sym- 
pathy of heart rather than to subtlety of intellect: a kindly, 
compassionate, wise, and reconciling tact, which smoothes 
difficulties, which brings together the alienated, which encou- 
rages the weak and trembling. It is this which in the highest 
degree, in degree unapproached by others, we find in the Lord. 
He understood men, and in the loving sympathy of His heart 
used this perfect understanding as a minister to their weakness 
and need. None were lying so far beyond His circle of thoughts 
and interests that He could not comprehend and bless. ‘The 
leper, needing just that gracious touch which should make him 
feel that his humanity was not yet lost ; the publican, craving 
for the sympathy which might help his better nature in its 
struggles towards the right ; the miserable, hardened sinner of 
Samaria, to whom the full unveiling of her state to herself was 
the greatest mercy that could be shown her; the rich youth, 
driven back for a time by the seemingly harsh command which 
was necessary to his redemption—all felt the wondrous power 
of penetration into the secret soul which only Christ’s personal 
love could have given. In the Lord’s hand this magic power 
of love was used not to manipulate, or entangle, or enslave, 
but to redeem, save, and sanctify man. The riches of Divine 
sympathy were employed to soothe all care, relieve all suffer- 
ing, transform and ennoble man’s entire nature and life. 
Christ knew man by the intuition of an infinite love, and as 
He loved then, He loves still. 

What infinite consolation is here! ‘‘ Behold how he loved 
him!” Lazarus was a friend regarded with special affection. 
Our Lord would not have been a real man if He had been 
without these strong personal affections. Friends were chosen 
out of the body of His disciples; out of the apostles three 
were admitted to special fellowship; out of the three one 
was “the disciple whom Jesus loved.” But these words 
apply to every individual believer also. We must not forget 
that our Lord is a Divine Saviour. The days of His humanity 
are over, but the love is still there, and to it belong the cha- 
racteristics of all the Divine attributes. He loves all, but not 
less real is the personal love to every soul that trusts in Him. 
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What happiness in this! Man feels his own littleness av a 
mere unit. He is poor and obscure, without special gifts to 
elevate, without capacity of rendering high service, or what 
is so esteemed by men; he must accept the humblest place 
and do the meanest work; yet there is support and consola- 
tion in the thought that he is not so mean as to be outside the 
range of the Master’s sympathy, remembrance of the Master’s 
love, or communion with the Master’s spirit. 

The burden of life is upon him. At times the pressure is 
so heavy that it seems as if it would crush him under its 
leaden weight. He is sick at heart and ready to faint ; energy 
is failing and hope growing dim ; but there comes new strength 
to endure when the love of the Invisible Lord is realized as a 
comfort and a stimulus. Desolations of Providence sweep the 
home and sadden the heart. Bereavement, sickness, disan- 
pointment, treachery, plunge the soul into loneliness until the 
Divine visitant comes as He came to that humble home at 
Bethany. Mary and Martha had many friends, but no com- 
forter till Jesus came. Neighbours gathered in numbers and 
spoke their words of comfort—well meant, but failing to touch 
the soul. In them there was no loving sympathy, no gracious 
gift of healing, no sense of fellowship. The sisters were alone 
till He came. Miserable comforters were all others, with the 
best intention, but without capacity. Tears of Jesus were 
more to them than all the soft words to which they had 
listened as though they had heard them not. 

So, blessed Saviour, is it still. Without Thee we can do 
nothing. Apart from Thee we are desolate indeed. But Thy 
love will not forsake us. Unwearied by our ingratitude, and 
unquenched by our sin, it ever compasses our path and 
strengthens our heart. Often proved, it has never been found 
wanting. Our faithless hearts have often been rebuked as they 
were permitted to enter into the secrets of Thy heart, and to 
learn something of its love for us. The pressure of our burdens 
has been lightened ; the heedlessness or treachery of men has 
been forgotten; disappointments have been turned into bless- 
ings, and defeats into victories, by the presence of Thy love. 
We have not feared to stand alone against the world while we 
felt that Thou wert with us. So be Thou ever our guide, our 
strength, our stay; let us feel, and rejoice to feel, that we are 
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as near Thy heart as was Lazarus; that, though we cannot 
see Thy face nor hear Thy voice, Thou art never far from us, 
and that nothing ever can separate us from Thy love. 

This love of our Lord Jesus Christ—a love not to humanity, 
but to man; not to the race as a race, but to the mass in its 
units—as real in the ease of each individual as though he 
alone were its object, is the mighty force of Christianity. Its 
distinction as a religion is that it trusts not to any theory or 
form for its success, but to a Person, and that His power is 
in His love. In every attribute is the Lord Jesus infinite, so 
that even those who refuse to bow to His august authority as 
Prince and Saviour, roam in wonder over the varied per- 
fections of His character, and exhaust their words in the vain 
attempt to set forth all the glory of His wisdom. But it is 
not His wisdom, not even the moral sublimity of His life, 
which subdues men. Only the love of Christ constraineth us. 
The joyous acceptance of that love and the complete surrender 
of the heart to its power are the essence of the religion of the 
gospel. If that acceptance be hesitating and uncertain, the 
joy is not full. In the extent to which that surrender is im- 
perfect, does the soul fail to reach the ideal of goodness. In 
fuller knowledge of that love lies the secret of all holiness, 
and therefore of all blessedness. Its word is the message 
which brings a new hope to the soul plunged in the darkness 
and misery of sin, which teaches it not to despair of itself 
because there is One who has not despaired of it, which 
revives a self-respect long all but dead, by teaching it that 
the Divine mercy has not forsaken it, which thus renews 
and transforms it by the resistless power of love. And ever 
amid the conflicts and cares, the anxieties and troubles, the 
aspirations, and even the disappointments of the Christian 
life, the same magnetic power lifts the soul upward to God. It 
is the inspiration of all effort and sacrifice, it is the motive of 
all true service, it is the law of all obedience. Let the soul 
be absolutely possessed by it, and already is heaven begun 
on earth. The Lord, in His infinite mercy, grant that we, 
‘being rooted and grounded in love, ‘may be strong’ to appre- 
hend with all the saints what is the breadth, and length, and 
height, and depth, and to know the love of Christ which 
passeth knowledge, that we may be filled with all the fulness 
of God.” J. GUINNESS ROGERS. 
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LAW IN THE SPIRITUAL KINGDOM.* 


‘THERE is no lack of new views offered to an omnivorous public 
at the present day, albeit many of them are in reality old 
views to which some mental peculiarity of their author has 
given a twist. But a work which, instead of presenting a 
familiar landscape in a strange light, directs us to some moun- 
tain height from which we survey a region unseen before, is 
only too rare. Such a work is the one before us; the rapidly 
succeeding editions of which afford gratifying proof that even 
in these busy and unspeculative days a book marked by 
original thought on the highest of subjects can make its 
own way in the world. Mr. Drummond, who apparently 
comes now before the public for the first time as an author, 
is, we believe, a teacher of science in one of the northern 
universities, who is accustomed to speak on Sundays to an 
audience of working men on subjects of a moral and religious 
character. In a singularly modest and interesting preface he 
tells us how, without any intention on his part, the wall of 
separation between the two kinds of subjects gradually fell 
away and disappeared as he came to see that the laws of the 
natural world were continually presenting themselves in all 
their efficiency in the world of religion. He found the truths 
concerning the soul and its relations crystallizing in new 
forms. ‘The subject matter Religion had taken on the 


method of expression of science,” and he found himself 
‘‘enunciating Spiritual law in the exact terms of Biology and 
Physics.” But we must not dwell further on the personal 
element in a volume designed to introduce a new method of 
inquiry. 3 

What Mr. Drummond gives us here is not a new analogy. 
From the birth of literature, and doubtless long before, the 
analogies between what is found in the sensible and intelligible 
worlds respectively had fascinated the mind of man, giving 
rise to allegory and parable, metaphor and similitude. But 
our author does not deal with phenomena and their rela- 
tions, but with law—nor with the analogies even of law. 


* Natural Law in the Spiritual World. By Henry Drummonp, 
F.R.S.E., F.G.8. Fifth Thousand. (Hodder and Stoughton.) 
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What he finds is something very different—identity of law. 
To show this, to convince men that natural law runs up 
into the spiritual world and reigns there as imperially as 
in the lower sphere, is his object, and to do this is, for 
one thing, to offer religion a new credential. ‘The recogni- 
tion of law among the scattered phenomena of nature has 
transformed mere knowledge into eternal truth. But the 
phenomena of the spiritual world are at present scattered ; 
the religious opinions of mankind are in a stage of flux, 
and the one thing needed is the introduction of law into 
this sphere. When that task has been effected we shall 
have a scientific theology. ‘The reign of law will transform 
the spiritual world as it has already transformed that of 
nature. 

So much must suffice for the general conception of the work, 
and we must show how the author appliesit. Mr. Drummond 
not only accepts but rejoices in those great prolific ideas 
which are the grand and inalienable acquisitions of modern 
science. His grasp of these is firm and sure, and his exhibi- 
tion of their working in the spiritual kingdom reveals an 
abundanee of striking results. Perhaps for Christian readers 
the chief value of the work will be felt to consist in the greater 
clearness which its method introduces into religion as life 
and practice. Where so much is undefined it becomes a 
matter of great importance to assist the mind as far as 
possible with conceptions borrowed from the natural life. 


Few things are less understood than the conditions of the spiritual life. 
The distressing incompetence of which most of us are conscious in trying 
to work out our spiritual experience is due, perhaps, less to the diseased 
will, which we commonly blame for it, than to imperfect knowledge of the 
right conditions. It does not occur to us how natural the spiritual is. 
We still strive for some transcendent thing; we seek to promote life by 
methods as unnatural as they are unsuccessful ; and only the utter incom- 
prehensibility of the whole region prevents us seeing fully—what we half 
suspect—how completely we are missing the road, Living in the spiritual 
world, nevertheless, is just as simple as living in the natural world, and it 
is the same kind of simplicity. It is the same kind of simplicity because 
it is the same kind of world—there are not two kinds of worlds. ‘The 
conditions of life in one are the conditions of life in the other. And till 
these conditions are sensibly grasped as the conditions of all life, it is 
impossible that the personal effort after the highest life should be other 
than a blind struggle carried on in fruitless sorrow and humiliation. 
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The way in which science makes religious life plainer and 
gives it a sort of stereoscopic roundness may be illustrated by 
reference to the chapter on ‘‘ Environment,” from which the 
foregoing extract is taken. Paul had written, ‘‘Ye are com- 
plete in Him.” Mr. Herbert Spencer had stated the bio- 
logical truth that ‘‘ whatever amount of power an organism 
expends in any shape is the correlate and equivalent of a 
power that was taken into it from without.’”’ The naturalist of 
to-day speaks of the external circumstances acting upon us as 
“environment,” and these, together with ‘ heredity,” make all 
of us what we are. We understand our own personal develop- 
ment when we understand the forces playing upon us, decide 
how much to allow to each, and regulate new forces as 
they arise. Every man can, to some extent, choose his own 
environment, and that change of environment causes the 
environed organism to change. The secret of temptation and 
of growth is here. The great function of environment, how- 
ever, is not to change but to sustain. It is, indeed, that in 
which we.live and move and have our being. If the principle 
of life les in the organization, yet its conditions lie in the 
environment. Of every organism, which is itself but a part, 
nature is the complement. We are at all times making a 
dvain upon our surroundings. Now let us see what Mr. 
Drummond obtains from this scientific truth. 


Is not this the scientific restatement of the reiterated aphorism of 
Christ, ‘* Without Me ye can do nothing?” There is in the spiritual 
organism a principle of life; but that is not self-existent. It requires a 
second factor; a something in which to live, move, and have its being— 
an environment. . . . And what is the spiritual environment? It is God. 
Without this, therefore, there is no life, no thought, no energy, nothing— 
** Without Me ye can do nothing.” The cardinal error in the religious 
life is to attempt to live without an environment. Spiritual experience 
occupies itself, not too much, but too exclusively with one factor—the 
soul, We delight in dissecting this much tortured faculty from time to 
time in search of a certain something which we call faith, forgetting that 
faith is but an attitude, an empty hand in grasping an environing presence. 

. . Why do we do this? Why do we seek to breathe without an 
atmosphere ; to drink without a well? Why this unscientific attempt to 
sustain life for weeks at a time without an environment? ‘It is because 
we have not been working with a principle. We are told, ‘* Wait only 
upon God,” but we do not know why. It has never been as clear to us 
that without God the soul will die as that without food the body will 
perish. In short, we have never comprehended the doctrine of the per- 
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sistence of force. Instead of being content to transform energy, we have 
tried to create it. . . . God is our refuge and strength. Communion with 
God, therefore, is a scientific necessity; and nothing will more help the 
defeated spirit which is struggling in the wreck of its religious life, than 
a common-sense hold of this plain biological principle that without 
environment he can do nothing. 


Thus the entire dependence of the soul on God is seen to 
be not an exceptional mystery; nor is man’s helplessness an 
arbitrary and exceptional phenomenon. It is the law of all 
nature. The spiritual man is not purposely handicapped by 
singular limitations or unusual incapacities. The arrange- 
ments for the spiritual life are the same as for the natural life. 

We should have been glad to give some of the author’s 
illustrations of the doctrine of the origination of all spiritual 
life from Christ, contained in the chapter on Biogenesis. The 
theory that a man may become gradually better and better 
until in course of the process he reaches that quality of 
religious nature known as spiritual life, has its counterpart 
in the exploded scientific heresy of spontaneous generation. 
Biogenesis on the other hand sustains the approved truth of 
regeneration, the doctrine that the spiritual man is no mere 
development of the natural man, but is a new creature, born 
from above. 

“ Except a man be born again he cannot enter the kingdom of God.” 
The word is cannot. For the exclusion of the spiritually inorganic from 
the kingdom of the spiritually organic is not arbitrary. His admission is 
a scientific impossibility. Except a mineral be born “ from above ”—from 
the kingdom just above it—it cannot enter the kingdom just above it. 


And except a man be born from above, by the same law he cannot enter 
the kingdom just above him, 


We must not follow the development of the illustration. A 
sense sometimes appalling of the reality of spiritual things 
comes upon us as we follow Mr. Drummond while he shows 
us the inevitableness of self-fulfilling natural law as it works 
in the kingdom of God. The chapters on Degeneration and 
Parasitism, exhibiting in the religious life the loss, first of 
function and then of faculties and actual organs, through guilty 
renunciation of their use, contains some of the most solemn 
passages we have read for many a year. Indeed, this is not 
a book to gratify an idle curiosity, but one written in the 
interests of the spiritual life. With the amateurs of the cheap 
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religion so much in demand at the present day it will not 
become a favourite. But for its timely rejuvenescence of old 
truth, for the clearness and certainty with which that truth 
is brought into fruitful relation to the living thought of the 
day, it deserves our most grateful acknowledgments. 

On the larger question, as to the sphere and ultimate value 
of Mr. Drummond’s method, it is perhaps too soon to express 
a categoric judgment. One remark of the author respecting 
what he has attempted here it is only just to mention. Grant 
that he has established his point, and ‘a spiritual religion, or 
a department of spiritual religion,” must be ‘“ reconstructed 
on the lines of nature.”” The caution which Mr. Drummond 
gives is that the result of such an attempted reconstruction, 
so far as its expression in systematic form is concerned, is not 
given in this book. What the author now offers is a few 
samples of religious teaching, prepared under the influence of 
scientific ideas. It is certain, however, that the scientific 
method will have to be recognized in the handling of religious 
truth, and it is worthy of note that one so thoroughly imbued 
with its spirit as our author is able to discern and trace the 
operation of natural laws in the spiritual world—of course in 
a form corresponding to the changed material—in entire har- 
mony with human liberty and the freedom of Divine grace. 
It is an additional satisfaction to know that Mr. Drummond 
is not one who has shaped the views here presented under the 
influence of any supposed apologetic requirements, but has 
been led, almost unknowingly, up to an elevated point where 
they unfolded themselves before him. Nor must we omit to 
mention the singular attractions of the author’s style, so clear, 
direct, and vivid. We believe that one principal cause of Mr. 
Drummond’s present success is that he has treated the highest 
themes in the simple unconventional language of earnest, 
practical, cultured life. The attention he has commanded 
will bind the author to prosecute the task which he has begun 
so well, and we shall welcome his further labours in a field 
which he has so far made his own. 

THOMAS WALKER. 
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TRANSITION. 


A TALE ILLUSTRATIVE OF THE RELIGIOUS THOUGHT 
AND LIFE OF THE AGE. 


CHAPTER Lf. 


ir was a Sunday evening in November, and Marston, where 
our story opens, was not wearing its fairest aspect. ‘There 
are cynics who would say that it would not be easy to find 
any place in England which would look attractive in the 
dismal and dreary conditions characteristic of a November 
evening ; while there are others irreverent enough to say that 
the month was, at all events, good enough for the place, and 
that fine weather would be wasted on a place so utterly lacking 
in the picturesque as Marston undoubtedly was. It is the 
fashion of Englishmen to grumble at their surroundings, and 
it must be confessed that those with a keen sense of the 
beautiful were not without justification of their criticisms of 
Marston. Externally it was an uninviting place, a mere 
collection of workmen’s homes, with a few houses of more 
pretensions lying principally at the outskirts of the town, in 
which lived the employers and the few professional men who 
were necessary for the business of the place. A lover of 
nature would not only be offended by the monotonous suc- 
cession of bricks and mortar, but his annoyance would be 
increased by the feeling that those who had selected the 
spot as one of the seats of a great manufacture had spoiled 
what must once have been a place with considerable beauty ; 
for the steep hills, which were the torture of horses, and a 
sore trial to middle-aged or invalid pedestrians, must once have 
given the same charm to the landscape as was found even 
now in the region immediately outside the town. But it is 
idle indulging in sentimental regret or indignation of this 
kind. The world’s work must be done, and they who have 
to guide the wheels of its industry are not likely to allow 
themselves to be dominated by the mere attractions of scenery. 
Tliere is still not a little of this fair island which is nothing 
more than a pleasure garden (albeit but a limited number of 
the people can participate in the enjoyment it gives), and with 
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stern necessities which will make themselves felt whether men 
like them or not, it must be that even fine scenery must some- 
times be spoiled. Men and women must live, and those who 
declaim most vehemently against the desecration of the fair 
earth by factories and cottages have as yet failed to point out 
any way by which a continually growing population can, in 
the absence of industries which are admittedly destructive to 
beauty, be maintained in comfort on a small island whose 
acres cannot be multiplied nor their capacity increased. 

Still Marston was—we may not shrink from an unpleasant 
epithet—undeniably ugly. Those whose affections had their 
home in the place were quite insensible to this attribute, and 
even strangers who had learned by experience something of 
the manliness and genuine kindness of heart which dwelt 
under many of its humblest roofs, or of the alertness of mind, 
spirit of enterprise, and generous liberality characteristic of 
its leading men, soon forgot it. But it was true, neverthe- 
less, and never was its truth more apparent than on this 
Sunday evening when we are introduced to it. The evening 
was very dark, and the gas-lamps—provided by a corporation 
almost as economical as a metropolitan vestry when lighting 
any part of the district except that in front of the shops of its 
members—did little to relieve the gloom. The atmosphere 
was raw, yea, very raw, with that peculiar chill which pene- 
trates to the marrow, and gives a sensation not merely of cold, 
but of utter misery and discomfort. It was a kind of weather 
which really is found in most hilly districts, and which is 
only too frequent in the region between Leeds and Manchester, 
and it was this weather at its worst. The temperature might 
have been colder; the rain, which was little more than a 
perpetual drizzle, might have fallen more heavily; but, take 
it as a whole, the weather could hardly have been more 
dismal. 

Bad as it was, however, it did not prevent hundreds from 
pouring into the large and not unattractive new chapel, or 
church as it was to be called, which the Congregationalists 
had built in order to meet the growing wants of the town. It 
was the opening Sunday, and crowds had been attracted, 
partly by interest in the building, but still more by the well- 
earned fanee of the eloquent preacher whe was to occupy 
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the pulpit. It was a great religious festival, and of a high 
intellectual and spiritual order, which had long been eagerly 
anticipated, and the interest in it made the numbers which 
were crowding in at every entrance insensible to the dis- 
comfort of their external surroundings. Once inside the 
building, the contrast was so great as to be almost magical. 
There was no attempt at artistic display, but the church was 
spacious, well lighted, and singularly well adapted to the pur- 
poses for which it was designed. Its architect had been wise 
enough to think more of common sense than of high art, and 
to remember that, in a place which was to be set apart for 
preaching, it was far more important that the minister and 
congregation should be brought into sympathetic contact than 
that every requirement of Gothic architecture should be ful- 
filled. Very likely art critics might pass a severe judgment 
upon it; but, after all, churches are not built to please critics, 
nor is their primary object to promote the spread of zsthetic 
ideas. As seen on this Sunday evening, the new church ful- 
filled a much higher function. Some time before the hour for 
service it was crowded in every part, even the pulpit stairs up 
to the very door being occupied, and the coup d'wil, as pre- 
sented from the pulpit, was sufficiently impressive. 

In due time the preacher appeared, and as he quietly made 
his way through the eager throng up to the pulpit, the careful 
observer might detect not only the evidence of intellectual 
power in his massive brow, and an eye lighted up with a bril- 
liancy which at once arrested attention, but that nervous rest- 
lessness so characteristic of great orators. There was nothing 
commanding in his form, but the keen speculation in the 
penetrating eye, the thoughtful expression of the whole coun- 
tenance, the feeling of the power begotten by strong convic- 
tion and spiritual courage, could not fail to impress. From 
the very commencement of the service he riveted the atten- 
tion of the entire congregation. No candid man who observed 
that large assembly as the Word of God was read, or as they 
all united in simple but deeply reverent and solemn prayer, 
would venture to say that the element of worship was lightly 
esteemed among Dissenters. ‘The prayers were conceived in 
the most devout spirit, and breathed at once the loftiest 
spiritual desire and the most humble and trusting faith. 
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They were simplicity itself, without any straining after 
original thought or sensational effect, and the hearts of the 
people, deeply moved by them, werexprepared for the powerful 
sermon which followed. In what the real power of a dis- 
course which deeply moved the audience really lay, it was 
not easy all at once to say. It was lucid in its exposition of 
the text, and singularly forceful in its appeals; the thought 
was fresh, the illustrations felicitous, the language chaste and 
impressive. But all these attributes were not sufficient to 
explain the extyaordinary effect which was produced, and that 
not only on the general audience, but on some men of acknow- 
ledged power, trained intellect, and matured experience who 
were present. Mr. Russell was neither a fashionable nor a 
sensational preacher. He abhorred all vulgar arts—or, as it 
would be more correct to say, he was so filled with the respon- 
sibility of his work that it never occurred to him to try them. 
It is here that the explanation of his power is to be sought. 
He was so possessed by his subject, that his whole nature was 
strained to its highest point by the intensity of the feeling it 
aroused within him. His eloquence, therefore, had not a 
trace of art about it ; it was a genuine outburst of feeling to 
which the flashing eye, the kindling countenance, the whole 
frame thrilling under strong emotion gave utterance as im- 
pressive as the burning words which fell from the orator’s 
lips. He spoke as with the force and fervour of inspiration, 
and his hearers were carried away by the undoubted spiritual 
power. ‘They were under the sway of a magnetic force due 
to the sense of reality and earnestness in the speaker. Intel- 
lectual ability alone could not have told so powerfully. © It 
would have excited admiration, but here was spiritual sym- 
pathy, spiritual quickening, spiritual impulse. 

As the congregation dispersed two young men might be 
observed drawing together, and walking along evidently in very 
thoughtful mood. For some time neither of them broke the 
silence which seemed to be congenial to the feelings of both ; 
but, at length, one of them addressing his friend said: ‘1 
think I need not ask you, Harvey, how you have enjoyed the 
service of this evening. You sympathize, | faney, with my 
sentiments, and it is a long time since I was so held by any 
speaker. Russell played on my feelings as though they were 
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the strings of an instrument of which he was perfect master. 
Sometimes I was lifted upward as with a glow of holy desire ; 
at others again I was stirred to a righteous indignation against 
sin and a secret contempt of myself; at others again with a 
burning zeal for righteousness; while now and then there 
was a touch of tender pathos which all but broke me down. 
I feel half ashamed to be the subject of so much emotion, and 
yet, in truth, it was beyond my power to control.” 

“JT am not,” replied his companion, “ such an enthusiast 
as you, Routledge, but Iam hound to say the preacher cast 
his spell over me also. And yet I hardly know why I should 
have so far yielded to his power. I have heard great 
preachers before, but whether it be owing to my own state of 
mind, or to some special quality in him, no one ever got so 
near my heart as Mr. Russell did to-night. It seems to me 
as though there was an impress of reality both on the 
preacher and the sermon which had its effect upon me.”’ 

‘ Yes,” said the other ; “‘ and yet we must not suppose that 
other preachers who produce no such results are lacking 
either in sincerity or earnestness. They may not have the 
some intellectual gifts; but, at least, they are just as intent on 
presenting the gospel so as most to affect the minds of their 
hearers. Russell is, doubtless, a remarkable man; he has a 
power of setting forth truth with a vividness which is ex- 
tremely suggestive, while the pious fervour of his own nature 
imparts something of its own character to everything that 
he does.”’ 

‘Far be it from me,” said Harvey, “ either to impugn the 
sincerity of others, or to underrate the advantage which Mr. 
Russell has in his richly endowed nature. But there is 
much more than intellectual pre-eminence or oratorical power 
in the force which he wields. In the first place he is uncon- 
ventional. In every point he is evidently true to his nature. 
I felt I could not criticise either language or manner, so 
strong was the impression that I was listening to a man 
who felt that he had a message from God to deliver to the 
people, and that his one concern was so to speak that they 
should be constrained to hear. He seemed to me to speak 
as an ambassador of God who forgot the presence of men, 
and whose one thought was to be faithful to the Lord who 
had sent him.” 
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*T can heartily endorse all that you say, but I am anxious 
that in our appreciation of one man we should not be unjust 
to others whose inferiority is their misfortune rather than 
their fault. Russell isa man sui generis. He certainly has 
imitated no one, and I should be very sorry to see any one 
imitating him. Unfortunately for myself, [had an experience 
of the kind only a few Sundays ago. A young man came 
here to preach who formerly belonged to Russell’s congre- 
gation, and is one of his ardent admirers. He had caught 
some of his tones, he had studied some of his gestures, and 
was able to reproduce them, and there it stopped. You were 
reminded of the original, and the remembrance was certainly 
not of any advantage to the caricature—for it was very little 
better. Imitation is never successful, and the stronger and 
more pronounced in any of his intellectual characteristics the 
preacher imitated, the more complete the failure.” 

**T hope you do not imagine I think that ‘ Russells’ can 
easily be multiplied, or that copies are ever endurable. What 
I want is simply that all preachers should be as true to them- 
selves and as natural in manner and style as he assuredly is. 
Ah! my friend, you have not had all my experiences. Your 
own minister is not of Mr. Russell’s calibre; but from the 
first time I heard him I felt here was a genuine‘man who had 
thought out for himself every subject in which he sought to 
instruct his congregation. It had not previously been my 
good fortune to listen to teaching of this kind. The preachers 
whom I have been accustomed to hear were disciples of a 
particular theological school, and seemed to me to be abso- 
lutely bound by its authority and traditions. Not only their 
ideas, but their very phraseology was conventional. I do not 
suspect their sincerity, but they often gave me a very painful 
impression of unreality. They taught theology rather than 
religion ; and their theology was of a very stereotyped kind. 
I cannot, do not, question that they were good men, but they 
certainly were not successful preachers. I have often blamed 
myself when I heard others, quite as competent to judge as 
myself, speaking of the pleasure and profit they derived from 
their sermons; but then, again, I have found that what was 
enjoyed was the ring of orthodoxy, and this did not move me. 
How often have t wished that they would speak as men, show 
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some little acquaintance with the struggles and temptations 
of those to whom they were speaking, exhibit religion as a 
living force, and last, but not least, give up the stilted 
language of the schools and address us on the higher aims 
and duties of life in the same dialect which they would use 
if speaking of inferior subjects.” 

‘**T know the kind of preaching you describe, but I hoped it 
was becoming less common. My own belief is, that it is the 
cause of many of the complaints we so constantly hear about 
the pulpit. But many causes seem to have been contributing 
to thrust it aside in favour of something of a more practical 
kind. It is so certainly in our Congregational pulpits.” 

“Of them,” replied Harvey, ‘I had really no knowledge 
till I came to Marston, and | count it one of the advantages 
of my short residence that already [have had the opportunity 
of listening to teaching which has given me a new conception 
of Christian life. To tell the truth, my friend, my own 
heart has been sadly disturbed about the very truth of Chris- 
tianity itself. Ihave read much of the literature of the day, 
and though I could not accept the sceptical conclusions so 
dogmatically laid down, I have often been sorely perplexed 
about some of the dogmas which have been enforced upon me 
as an essential part of the Christian creed; and especially 
have I been troubled about the stress laid upon dogma, as it 
seemed to me, to the undue subordination of practical godli- 
ness. Iam devoutly thankful for such a sermon as that we 
have heard to-night. It is something to feel that a man of 
such vigorous and independent intellect himself holds fast by 
the old faith, and it is still more to find that the truth he 
preaches has a direct bearing on the restless and troubled 
life of this nineteenth century. But I do not want to trouble 
you with the anxieties and cares of my own heart. I never 
talk of them, but the conversation of to-night seems to have 
called them forth.” 

But why not talk of them? I know not why friends 
should be thus reticent on questions of such vital import- 
ance.” 

“Perhaps I am wrong, but I have no desire to be branded 
as heretic, or infidel, or agnostic. Such I am not, but I am 
not at rest. My old sense of reverence is strong within, 
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and I have a sincere faith in the Bible, and a profound 
veneration growing almost to love for the Lord Jesus Christ. 
But that is the furthest point which I have reached. Many 
doctrines which are pressed upon me as part of Christianity 
I cannot receive. | must speak honestly—my doubt is whether 
they are believed by those who profess to holdthem. Yet if I 
were to say as much to many of my friends, I should be put 
down as already an apostate or an infidel.”’ 

“Scarcely so bad as that,” said Routledge. ‘‘ No doubt a 
sreat many Christian people identify their own opinions with 
the truth of God, and fancy that a doubt of the one means 
disloyalty to the other. It is a great mistake, but I can be 
tolerant of it. They are sincerely good people, endeavouring, 
according to their lights, to serve God and their generation ; 
and what they are they have become under the influence of 
certain truths. ‘To lose them would be for them to lose every- 
thing; and as it is for themselves, so they think it must be 
for others. They are not sufliciently educated to understand 
that there may be real unity of faith where there is great 
variety of opinion ; and above all, they have not been taught 
to separate between the essential and the secondary truths of 
religion. The phrase is not a good one, but I do not think of 
a better one at the moment. What I mean is, that they class 
the truths without which a man cannot have life in Christ, 
inasmuch as he would have no Christ on whom to rest, with 
other truths which lie round about the central one, but do not 
necessarily affect a man’s personal relation to the Saviour. 
To me it is a melancholy thing to see how often the two are 
confounded, and some mere ring of the tabernacle curtains 
treated as though it were the very ark of God itself. Still 
there is conscientiousness even where there is narrowness, 
and some excuse may be made for the holy jealousy which is 
entertained of any wandering from the straight path, when 
we see how many seducing influences are at work on every 
side.”’ 

*T can understand it; I can even respect the motive by 
which it is prompted; but at the same time I feel that it is 
very distressing to individual souls, and I cannot believe that it 
subserves the real interests of truth. There is a tyranny of 
religious fashion which is as irksome as the tyranny of society, 
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and almost as cruel as that of law. I have suffered from it 
myself, and therefore I speak with a feeling whose bitterness 
I sometimes find it hard to repress. On one occasion I 
ventured to ask Mr. McDermott, my dear mother’s favourite 
clergyman, whether he thought that the people who talked so 
confidently about eternal punishment had ever tried quietly to 
think out what it meant. I did not hint a doubt myself; I 
only asked the question, and I shall not soon forget the mingled 
contempt and horror with which it was received. I do not 
believe that he ever got over the effect of it. Henceforth I 
was to him a black sheep on the high road to destruction.” 

“You will certainly find nothing of that spirit amongst us 
here. I do not say that we have not some who are both 
narrow and intolerant. But the influence of Myr. Franklin, 
our minister, is all in the contrary direction. He does not 
belong to the school which calls itself‘ advanced,’ for no better 
reason that I could ever discover than because of the advance 
it has made towards the rejection of Christianity altogether ; 
but no one could be more independent, more fearless in his 
own investigations of truth, or more many-sided in his sym- 
pathies, or more liberal in his judgment of others. I wish 
you knew him, and, indeed, I have only been waiting for an 
opportunity of introducing you to each other.” 

“Thanks ; I have been rathc. longing for such a chance. 
He has done me more good than I should find easy to make 
either you or him understand. I was in a very disturbed and 
anxious state of mind when f first heard him. You may 
remember the evening when I was at your house and was 
induced, though with a hesitation you did not suspect, to 
accompany you to the chapel. I had never been at a Dissent- 
ing service before and was prejudiced against it, expecting it 
to be like that which I had been accustomed to, plus a con- 
siderable amount of rant and vulgarity. I was more than 
surprised. and was affected as I had not been for years, 
perhaps never before. I felt that Mr. Franklin believed what 
he preached, and that the reality of his own faith made him 
capable of sympathizing with the earnest seeker after truth, 
who was with difficulty finding his way through the doubts and 
questionings by which his mind was beset. It was the same 
feeling, only in a stronger form, which impressed me to-night. 
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There was that in the impassioned and yet restrained earnest- 
ness of Mr. Russell which made me regard him as a prophet 
of the Lord, and yet there was at times a trembling pathos in 
the tones of his voice which revealed him as a true Son of 
Consolation. ‘The two men have given me hope again.” 

“Tittle did I suspect, my friend, that you were passing 
through so terrible a conflict. But so it is. The old saying 
that one half of the world does not know how the other half 
lives is only a faint glimmering of a great truth. There is 
hardly one of us who has the remotest idea of the trying 
experiences which lie hidden under the unbroken calm of a 
peaceful exterior. But all this makes it the more necessary that 
ministers and older Christians, instead of repressing the free 
utterances of young men, should encourage their confidence.” 

‘* Tt is too late,” said Harvey, “‘ to pursue the subject further 
to-night. But Iam glad I have broken the ice and told you 
something of my inward struggle. Before long I hope we 
may resume our conversation.” 


————00—_—-~ 


JESUS AS A TEACHER OF MORALS.” 


BY M. BERSIER. 
“Tf I told you earthly things and ye believe not, how shall ye believe, 
if I tell you heavenly things ?””—Joun iii. 12. 
Nicopemus, a Pharisee and a ruler of the Jews, had come to 
Jesus by night. He was evidently a sincere inquirer. The 
impression which the person of Christ had produced upon 
him must have been very strong, since it overcame all the 
prejudices of caste, and led him to consult a Teacher whom 
the synagogue regarded with an eye of hatred. But 
the question which Nicodemus puts to Jesus and the reply 
which he receives show that he thought of religion primarily 
as a science in which he desired to be instructed. In His 
very first utterances Jesus dispels this illusion. He speaks 
to the Pharisee of the necessity of an inward change, a moral 
regeneration, literally a new birth, as the condition of 
entrance into the kingdom of God. This Nicodemus cannot 
understand, and Jesus speaks to him in words which apply to 


** Translated by Mrs. Holmden (Annie Harwood). 
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the scholars of all ages and of every school: ‘‘ Art thou the 
teacher of Israel, and understandest not these things?” 
Yet these are the very rudiments of all spiritual know- 
ledge. Without them, any further revelation of Divine truth 
would be unavailing and incomprehensible. And insisting on 
this thought, Christ utters the profound truth of our text: 
“If I told you earthly things and ye believe not, how shall 
ye believe, if I tell you heavenly things?” It is to this 
passage that I would now direct your attention. 

We observe, first, that Jesus Himself divides His teaching 
into two parts, the earthly and the heavenly. What are we 
to understand by the expression, “‘ earthly things ”’ ? 

Obviously the reference is not to those curious researches 
into nature which so largely occupied the ancient philo- 
sophers. Jesus Christ never professed to be a revealer of 
science. The sphere of His teaching was distinctly moral. 
Nor can the reference be to political and social questions, 
nor to those problems of jurisprudence or casuistry in which 
the Jewish doctors delighted. Christ categorically refused to 
occupy this ground at all. 

The ‘earthly things” of which He here speaks are what 
we call morals, or the duties of man regarded from the stand- 
point of natural conscience. We shall find that it is pos- 
sible in studying the teaching of Jesus to distinguish morals 
from religion properly so called, although, as we shall pre- 
sently show, the two were more closely united in the current 
of His thought than in that of any other teacher. In other 
words, we may regard the religion taught by Christ, pri- 
marily in its practical applications, in the view which it gives 
us of our duties, and the direction which it marks out for our 
activity. This is what may be described as its earthly side, 
in distinction from its heavenward aspect; that is to say, 
from the revelation it makes to us of God, of His nature, and 
of His will. 

These two aspects under which the teaching of Christ 
presents itself have more or less impressed every generation 
of Christians. There have been periods when the revelation 
of Divine love, the work of redemption as presented in the 
teaching of the apostles, and particularly in the Pauline 
epistles, has seemed the paramount and absorbing truth. 
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At others—as in the eighteenth century, for example—in a 
sort of reaction from doctrinal religion, men have dwelt 
chiefly on the practical aspect of the gospel, approaching 
it by the earthly and human side. The same diversity may 
be observed in the reception given to the gospel by men 
of different characters, some being attracted by that which 
has little influence over others. But the gospel in order to 
be truly understood must be apprehended as a whole. I 
shall endeavour, by the help of God, to show you, first, that 
Jesus Christ as a preacher of the moral law has a right 
to the supreme authority which He claims over our con- 
sciences; and, in the second place, that every one who loyally 
pays this allegiance to Christ is led on logically to recognize 
in Him the Revealer of religious truth, the Son of the living 
God. 

I say, first, that the moral teaching of Jesus Christ com- 
mends itself to every upright conscience. It would be beyond 
the scope of this sermon that I should embrace the whole of 
that teaching; I shall only draw your attention therefore to 
some of its salient points. 

We remark, first, that inthe moral teaching of Christ there 
is no shadow of hesitation, doubt, or perplexity. We never 
feel that init we have the painful effort of a soul sincerely 
seeking after truth, nor the exaggeration of a soul carried by 
enthusiasm into extremes. The word of Christ comes from 
above, and is spoken with unique authority, and in the quiet 
conviction that it will achieve for itself a universal and world- 
wide dominion. 

Where else do you find so clearly and strongly expressed 
the idea of the invincible supremacy of right? Jesus Christ 
spoke at a period in the world’s history when justice was 
frightfully perverted. Enough to say it was the age of 
Tiberius. Yet He affirms that not one iota of the moral law 
shall fall to the ground or fail of its effect; that there is 
nothing secret that shall not be revealed; that every man 
shall give account of his words and deeds; that, all false 
glosses notwithstanding, evil and good shall produce their 
natural fruits. In the very simplicity with which this uni- 
versal law is affirmed there is an indescribable power. 
Usually the idea of the final judgment is presented in a way 
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to impress the imagination, and to excite trouble and alarm. 
Here it is affirmed as the simple expression of a great moral 
fact. It would not occur to any one to raise the voice in 
order to give declamatory emphasis to the mathematical laws 
which govern the physical world; they need merely to be 
enunciated. In the same manner Jesus affirms eternal 
righteousness in His discourses, His parables, His slightest 
words. 

The same is true in regard to holiness. Here, again, Jesus 
expresses the moral ideal. We all know how sternly He 
combats those systems which would make holiness a thing of 
outward rites and ceremonial observances. It is true that 
the teaching of Jesus on this subject was not absolutely new. 
In all ages upright hearts felt that holiness must be within; 
but it must also be admitted that no previous teacher had 
ever laid such emphasis upon the principle that it is the 
motive only which gives the true value to any act, and 
makes it good or bad. Arbitrary prescriptions, conventional 
and legal traditions, were to Him absolutely valueless. Among 
a people, and at a period when casuistry had crept into every 
school, when the doctors disputed gravely at what hour and 
in what place prayer must be offered to make it effectual, in 
what manner food must be prepared, what contact defiled a 
man, how many days were necessary for his purification, how 
far it was lawful to walk on the Sabbath-day, Jesus Christ 
constantly came back to the truth that out of the heart pro- 
ceeded good and evil actions, that it is the heart which must 
be pure before God. He traces evil in the thought as well as 
the act; He sees adultery in a look, murder in the quick im- 
pulse of hatred; He shows that the prescribed almsgiving, 
prayer, and fasting are of no value at all unless they are the 
expression of the inward life; and He thus saps at its very 
root the Pharisaism which underlies all religions, because it is 
so deep-seated in the soul of man. 

But if it is, indeed, the intention which constitutes the 
moral value of any act, this principle is open to grave abuse. 
It may be said that the intention being thus the essential 
point, any act performed from a right motive itself becomes 
right ; in other words, that “the end sanctifies the means ” 
—a dangerous sophism, into which the casuists of every 
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age lave fallen, from the sophists who ridiculed Socrates 
to the Pharisees of our Lord’s time, and the false moralists 
whom Pascal assailed. 

Now we all know how Christ exposed these false maxims. 
The Pharisees of His time taught, for example, that a gift 
offered to the temple (called in Hebrew corban) released those 
who presented it from any obligation towards their families : 
the service of God was above mere natural feelings. We 
all remember how powerfully Christ rebuked this dereliction 
from a primary duty. Precisely in the same spirit is His 
teaching with regard to the Sabbath, in which He steadily 
maintains the true interests of humanity in opposition to the 
false piety which would honour God at man’s expense. 

The holiness which Christ enjoins has in it nothing con- 
trary to nature, and in this lies the striking originality and 
truthfulness of His teaching. He establishes an inward har- 
mony between the natural and revealed law, and enjoins the 
subjection of the flesh to the spirit. This had been taught in 
theory a hundred times before Christ, by the Essenes, as by 
the Hindoo and Buddhist ascetics. But all these teachers in 
preaching self-renunciation had done despite to nature, and 
their ideal had always been that of monastic saintliness, 
isolating itself from the world and leaving it to its fate, 
becoming thus a principle of death to all social relations. 

In Jesus Christ no tendency of this kind appears. He 
sanctifies nature without mutilating it; He wills that His 
disciples should be the salt and the light of the world, which 
implies that they are not to isolate themselves from it, nor to 
hold it accursed. He blesses marriage; He lays His hands 
upon the little ones who are brought to Him. So little does 
He affect monastic seclusion that He is called a glutton and 
a winebibber. 

We observe another striking difference between the preach- 
ing of Christ and that of the ascetics of all schools. No one 
taught more distinctly than He did the necessity of suffer- 
ing and self-sacrifice for the sake of truth and righteousness. 
** He that will lose his life shall save it” is one of His most 
familiar sayings; and it may be affirmed without any exag- 
geration that the gospel has been the greatest school of 
martyrs which the world has ever known. I do not speak 
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simply of martyrdom of the body, but of that sacrifice of self 
in every form of pride and vanity, which requires almost as 
much moral heroism as dying for the truth. So emphatic is 
the gospel in its requirement of self-sacrifice, that we might 
almost think it held the individual life to be little worth ; yet, 
in truth, there is no book which is so marked by respect for 
humanity as the Bible. It is, soto speak, the epopoeia of the 
weak ones of the earth. It is the first to recognize the dignity 
of man simply as man. The gospel attaches no value to the 
factitious and artificial distinctions of society which in the 
days of Christ, as now, were prone to blind and mislead men in 
their estimates of one another. Of all that was then attracting 
the attention of the great world He says not one word; but 
with what tenderness and patient solicitude He seeks the good 
of the poor and despised for whom no one else cared! With 
what a new solemnity and dignity He invests the humblest 
human life! This spirit characterizes not only His parables, 
almost all of which are drawn from the life of the common 
people, but His personal relations with the lowest and most 
degraded, the very pariahs of humanity. There is a tender- 
ness and delicacy in all His dealings with them which appeals 
to the noblest instincts of our hearts, and we feel as we read 
the story of His life that never was such honour done to 
humanity as by Him. 

If we turn now to Christ’s teaching as to the relation of 
men to each other, and the bonds of justice and merey which 
ought to bind them together, we are led to the same con- 
clusions. Christ made love the supreme law of human life. 
Taking a precept which had lain for ages in the Book of 
Deuteronomy lifeless as a mummy, He made it the summary 
of the whole law; He placed the moral world on its true axis, 
and inaugurated a new order in history. 

Nor did He do this by precept alone. He was unique as a 
teacher also in this, that ‘first He wrought and afterwards 
He taught.” There was not one of His precepts which He 
did not carry out in His life. With other men, even the 
best, there is a discrepancy between their theory and their 
practice, the more lamentable the loftier is their ideal. Thus 
the most saintly men have made the most humiliating con- 
fessions of their imperfection and unworthiness. Not so with 
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Jesus Christ. What He taught, He was. His life has been 
subjected to the closest scrutiny that the love and hatred of 
men could devise, and the keenest search has failed to bring 
out, I will not say one crime, one fault, one mistake; but not 
one blemish, one weakness, one touch of vulgarity. Let no 
one tell us that a life like this is a human fiction! To invent 
it, man must have been able to conceive it, and where is the 
mind capable of anything so sublime, so absolutely pure ? 

And how has this wonderful life been handed down to 
us? In the scattered fragments of four short biographies, 
composed without artistic skill, without apparent design, and 
which are manifestly incomplete. And yet in them we find 
a living and popular representation, every word and incident 
of which bears an impress of reality which defies criticism, 
and holds up to all ages and races of men a type of unap- 
proachable perfection. It outlives the most bitter and 
venomous attacks. It sets before us the eternal ideal of 
righteousness, purity,and mercy. These are facts which cannot 
be controverted, and they suffice to prove our statement that 
Christ the great Preacher and Exemplar of the moral law has 
a right to the authority which He claims to exercise over 
our consciences; that, in other words, the words of our text, 
He deserves to be believed when He speaks to us of earthly 
things. 

IT have said that this is the conclusion which presents itself 
to all. I do not say that all accept it. Observation, alas! 
too plainly teaches us the contrary. It has been said that 
gospel morality would be readily accepted by all, whatever 
their differences of opinion about its doctrines. I would it 
were so. But, in truth, the preaching of gospel morality 
arouses no less opposition than the preaching of doctrine, 
though on other grounds. The latter offends the pride of the 
intellect ; the former comes into collision with the secret evils 
of the heart. It is not difficult to see how much opposition 
arises spontaneously in the heart against such moral teaching 
as that of Christ. 

First, there is the levity which leads the larger part of 
mankind never seriously to face the question of their true 
destiny, never to take an earnest view of duty. Then there 
is the resistance which opposes itself in practice to every one 
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of the commands which we subscribe in theory ; an opposition 
arising, in great part, from our languid wills and enervated 
habits of life. Then there are the sophistries by which we 
reassure ourselves, always finding extenuating circumstances 
for our failures, and pleading excuses which we should never 
accept as valid for others. We must be blind, indeed, if we 
ean think that a law which enjoins the most absolute truth, 
purity, humility, self-sacrifice, will be spontaneously received 
by beings prone as we are to impurity, untruthfulness, selfish- 
ness, and pride. 

We must be prepared then to find men divided as to the 
moral teaching of Jesus Christ. There will always be the 
frivolous souls, who will not for a moment accept it in real 
earnest, and the enthusiasts of an hour who, admitting it all 
in theory, will abandon it when the time of trial comes; and 
the wayward and perverse who shut their eyes against the 
light and malign the truth which condemns their life. On 
the other hand, there will always be those to whom this 
teaching will truly appeal, whom it will arouse, convince, 
convert, who will accept it in spite of its severe and terrible 
aspects, and who will acknowledge a perfect response in this 
outward law to the law of conscience within. These men will 
follow Christ as a preacher of the moral law, and will believe 
in Him as the Revealer of religious truth. For if unbelief in 
the earthward aspect of His teaching leads to disirust of the 
heavenward, surely the converse must be the result of faith. 


———$—$—$000—___—_ 


THE COLERIDGIAN THEORY OF CHURCH AND STATE. 


In our current discussions of the question of Church Estab- 
lishments, the ‘‘ Coleridgian theory” is sometimes referred 
to only that it may be summarily dismissed as a mere dream 
of the past. But surely the views held on such a question by 
so eminent a thinker are well entitled to our consideration. 
John Stuart Mill, writing in 1840, said: “If it be true, as 
Lord Bacon affirms, that a knowledge of the speculative 
opinions of the men between twenty and thirty years of age 
is the great source of political prophecy, the existence of 
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Coleridge will show itself by no slight or ambiguous traces in 
the coming history of our country ; for no one has contributed 
more to shape the opinions of those among its younger men 
who can be said to have opinions at all.’’ And Frederick 
Maurice, writing about the same date with special reference 
to Coleridge’s book on Church and State, said: ‘‘ Searcely 
any book published so recently and producing so little 
apparent effect, has really exercised a more decided influence 
over the thoughts and feelings of men who ultimately rule 
the mass of their countrymen.” 

We may indeed be sure that the views of Samuel Taylor 
Coleridge on this question are—under whatever modifications 
—living to-day. In point of fact, they contain the germs of 
the Broad Church theory of Establishments: and this is really 
the one theory which the advocates of Disestablishment have 
now to confront. The Evangelicals scarcely seem to have a 
common theory on the subject; unless, indeed, it be that 
they themselves hold the very Truth, and that it is the 
religious duty of the Government to maintain and promote 
the Truth. But this theory must now be sadly shaken by the 
fact that they are compelled to recognize, as legally belonging 
to the same Church, men whose teaching is utterly anta- 
gonistic to their own. The High Churchmen, on the other 
hand, are now evidently feeling that alliance with the State 
may be too dearly bought, and are inwardly chafing under 
the jurisdiction of a Parliament representing all shades of 
opinion on religious subjects. But the Broad Churchman, 
taking a more human and rational view of the Christian 
Church than the High Anglican, and holding a more liberal 
and inclusive theology than the Evangelical, boldly asserts it 
to be for the good of the Church that she should be under the 
surveillance of the State, and for the good of the State that 
she should employ as her handmaid a Church comprehending 
diverse and even conflicting aspects of Christian thought. 
Now, as this Broad Church theory, although clothed in the 
dress of the period, is essentially, in large measure, a 
development of Coleridge’s ideas, we believe that it would be 
a decided gain in the conduct of this controversy, if the views 
of that distinguished thinker were more widely known, more 
clearly understood, and more carefully weighed. 
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We propose, therefore, to give, first of all, the gist of 
Coleridge’s book on Church and State, so far as it deals with 
the main question of Establishments. 

On the threshold, let it be noted that Coleridge treats of the 
Church and the State according to what he calls “the idea ” 
ofeach. ‘By an idea,” he says, ‘‘I mean that conception 
of a thing which is not abstracted from any particular form 
or mode in which the thing may happen to exist at this or 
that time, nor yet generalized from any number or succession 
of such forms or modes, but which is given by the knowledge 
of its ultimate aim.” * It is by viewing our existing institu- 
tions in the light of this their animating principle, that we 
can determine what in them is accidental and what essential. 
Viewing, then, the National Church of England in this light, 
Coleridge asks: What is its ‘“‘idea” ? What is its ultimate 
aim—the explanation of its existence? And this he finds in 
the principle that a nation has a right to reserve for itself a 
permanent fund which shall be used for the cultivation and 
civilization of the whole community. ‘‘It was,” he says, 
**common to all the primitive races that, in taking possession 
of a new country, and in the division of the land into heritable 
estates, among the individual warriors or heads of families, a 
reserve should be made for the nation itself” (p. 41). This 
reserve he calls, not Church-property, but “‘ the Nationalty.” 
Now, for what purpose was this ‘‘ Nationalty ” thus reserved 
in England ? 

For the maintenance of a permanent class or order, with the following 
duties. A certain smaller number were to remain at the fountain-heads 
of the humanities, in cultivating and enlarging the knowledge already 
possessed, and in watching over the interests of physical and moral science, 
being likewise the instructors of such as constituted or were to constitute 
the remaining more numerous classes of the order. The members of this 
latter and far more numerous body were to be distributed throughout the 
country, so as not to leave even the smallest integral part or division 
without a resident guide, guardian, and instructor ; the objects and final 
intention of the whole order being these—to preserve the stores and to 
guard the treasures of past civilization ... but especially to diffuse 
through the whole community and to every native entitled to its laws 
and rights that quantity and quality of knowledge which was indispensable 
both for the understanding of those rights and for the performance of the 
duties correspondent ; finally, to secure for the nation, if not a superiority 
over the neighbouring states, yet an equality, at least, in... general 


civilization (pp. 51, 52). 


* Church and State, pp. 11,12. Fourth edition. (Moxon.) 
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Now, according to Coleridge, this ‘‘ national institute,” thus 
set apart and endowed for the diffusion of civilizing influences 
throughout the community, is not necessarily a Christian or 
even a religious corporation. ‘‘ Religion ’’—in the spiritual 
sense of the word—‘‘ may be an indispensable ally, but is not 
the essential constitutive end” of this ‘national institute ”’ 
(p. 53). Indeed, he thinks it “‘ unfortunate” that the body of 
men thus endowed should be styled the Church; for this is 
‘*a name which, in its best sense, is exclusively appropriate to 
the Church of Christ.’ He would rather speak of the National 
“‘Clerey”’ or “ Clerisy” than of the National ‘* Church.” 


The Clerisy of the nation .. . in its original intention, comprehended 
the learned of a'l denominations, the sages and professors of the law and 
jurisprudence, of medicine and physiology, of music, of military and civil 
architecture, of the physical sciences ... in short, all the so-called 
liberal arts and sciences, the possession and application of which constitute 
the civilization of a country, as well as the theological. . . . Theology 
formed only a part of the objects, the theologians formed only a portion 
of the clerks or clergy of the National Church. The theological order had 
precedency indeed, and deservedly; but not because its members were 
priests, whose office was to conciliate the invisible powers, .., but 
because the science of theology was the root and the trunk of the know- 
ledges that civilized man, ... because under the name theology were 
comprised all the main aids, instruments, and materials of national 
education, . . , and because to it belong those fundamental truths which 
are the common groundwork of our civil and our religious duties” 
(pp. 54-57). 

It happens, indeed, that the theology taught by the National 
“‘Clerisy”” of England is a Christian theology; but this is 
simply, according to Coleridge, a ‘‘blessed accident” or 
‘‘providential boon.” For “a National Church might exist 
and has existed without, because before, the institution of the 
Christian Church; as the Levitical Church in the Hebrew 
constitution and the Druidical in the Keltic would suffice to 
prove” (p. 67). Coleridge constantly distinguishes between 
the National Church and the Church of Christ, as having two 
distinet functions. But then, he says, ‘‘two distinct functions 
do not necessarily imply or require two different functionaries; 
nay, the perfection of each may require the union of both in 
the same person.” According to this view, therefore, the 
administrators of the English Nationalty simply take advan- 
tage of the presence within the nation of the Christian Church, 
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and employ its “‘functionarics” as agents in the civilization 
of the community, which is the one end for which the Nationalty 
was reserved. Coleridge himself would have this Nationalty 
“determined to the following objects: first, to the main- 
tenance of the universities and the great liberal schools ; 
secondly, to the maintenance of a pastor and schoolmaster 
in every parish ; thirdly, to the raising and keeping in repair 
of the churches, schools, and other buildings of that kind ; 
and lastly, to the maintenance of the infirm poor, whether 
from age or sickness” (pp. 80, 81). And he would exclude 
the Roman Catholic priesthood from all share in the trust 
and functions of the National Clerisy ; not, however, because 
of their theological opinions, but simply because of their 
allegiance to a visible foreign power, and their compulsory 
celibacy in connection with that allegiance. ‘These he con- 
siders the “only two absolute disqualifications;” and this 
because they exercise an “‘ expatriating’’ influence, and tend 
to shut men out from that true and proper citizenship which it 
is the very object of the Nationalty to cultivate and confirm 
(chap. ix.) 

Having thus presented, in a condensed form, and chiefly in 
Coleridge’s own words, the pith and marrow of his theory of 
Church Establishments, we now proceed to condense alsa 
what we have to offer in the shape of comment. 

I. It is surely gratifying to find a distinguished thinker like 
Coleridge adopting such a spiritual view of the nature and 
functions of the Christian Church. He has no idea that ‘‘ the 


Church of England, as by law established,” is the Church. 


against which ‘‘ the gates of hell shall not prevail.’’ Nor did 
he accept the theory of Hooker’s “‘ Ecclesiastical Polity,” that 
the Commonwealth and the Church in a given country are 
just one and the same society contemplated in two different 
relations. On the contrary, he holds that the Church of 
Christ ‘is no kingdom or realm of this world, nor an estate 
of any such realm or kingdom,” but ‘‘ an institution consist- 
ing of visible and public communities ’”’ which are designed to 
exercise a “spiritual power” in the world; i.¢., ‘a power 
which acts on the spirits of men” (pp. 188, 148). It is true 
that, in putting forth this spiritual power, and thus shaping 
the character and conduct of individuals, the Church renders, 
indirectly, the most important services to the State. 
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But for these services the Church of Christ asks of the State neither 
wages nor dignities. She asks only protection, and to be let alone. 
These indeed she demands; but even these only on the ground that there 
is nothing in her constitution or her discipline inconsistent with the 
interests of the State... . | It is a fundamental principle of all legislation 
that the State shall leave tho largest portion of personal free agency to 
each of its citizens that is compatible with the free agency of all, and not 
subversive of the ends of its own existence as u State. And, though a 
negative, it is a most important distinctive character of the Church of 
Christ, that she asks nothing for her members, as Christians, which they 
are not already entitled to demand as citizens and subjects (pp. 129, 
140), 

Why, these are words which might have been uttered on 
the platform of the Liberation Society! And we regard it as 
no small tribute to the soundness of the views we advocate, 
that the devout and philosophical mind of Coleridge should 
be here in accord with us. We would define what is commonly 
called “The Church of England” as simply that section of 
the Church of Christ in England which is at present endowed 
by the British Government. Coleridge would rather have 
defined ‘‘ the Church of England ” as the functionaries of one 
section of the Christian Church, acting at present as function- 
aries of the English Nationalty. 


The Church of Christ (he says) is neither Anglican, Gallican, nor 
Roman, . . . Even the Catholic and Apostolic Church of England is a 
less safe expression than the Church of Christ in England. . . . To the 
called at Rome—to the Church of Christ at Corinth or in Philippi—such 
was the language of the apostolic age, and the change since then has been 
no improvement (pp. 150, 151). 


Thus, as Coleridge holds that it is ‘‘ accidental” to the 
constitution of a National Church to be Christian, so he holds 
likewise that it is ‘accidental’ to the constitution of the 
Christian Church to be established as National. Here, then, 
we are thoroughly at one with him. Whether the “‘ accident” 
be, in either case, ‘‘blessed” or unblessed is another question. 

[I. It is also gratifying to find that the views of Coleridge 
regarding what is commonly called ‘“‘the property of the 
Church of England” are substantially the same as our own. 
We maintain that the great bulk of the revenue of the Estab- 
lished Church is, historically and philosophically, the property 
of the nation, and that the nation, through its Parliament, is 
entitled to deal with the question as to how this property may 
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be most wisely and justly distributed. We are told by many 
that the question is foreclosed—that the endowments of the 
Church are indefeasibly her own, and cannot be taken from 
her even by the State without gross robbery. We reply that 
the large bulk of this property belongs at present to what is 
ealled ‘* The Church of England” simply and solely because 
she happens to be the Church established by the State. Her 
functionaries alone are able to comply with the conditions on 
which the State chooses at present to dispense these revenues. 
But these conditions may from time to time be altered. In point 
of fact they were altered at the time of the Reformation. They 
were altered again at the passing of the Act of Uniformity. 
It is conceivable that they might be once more altered so as 
to include within the National Church both Roman Catholics 
and Unitarians. And what we maintain is that the State 
may, without robbery or sacrilege, so alter the conditions on 
which these revenues are to be dispensed as to exclude all 
churches, as churches, from the national endowments. 

Now, here again—so far as the question of right is con- 
cerned—Coleridge is in substantial agreement with us. ‘‘'The 
Christian Church,” he says, ‘‘as such, has no Nationalty 
entrusted to its charge. . . . O that our clergy,” he exclaims, 
“did but know and see that their tithes and glebes belong to 
them as officers and functionaries of the Nationalty, as clerks 
and not exclusively as theologians, and not at all as ministers 
of the gospel!””* We have already seen that, according to 
Coleridge, this Nationalty is a fund reserved for the civili- 
zation and cultivation of the community. FT rom this, its 
grand original purpose, it can never, he thinks, be alienated 
“without foul wrong to the nation. . . . But,” he says, “I 
do not assert that the proceeds from the Nationalty cannot 
be rightfully vested except in what we now mean by clergy- 
men and the established clergy. I have everywhere implied 
the contrary.” These are significant words; and we accept 
and endorse them as meaning that, if it should in the course 
of time appear that the purposes for which the Nationalty 
was reserved could be more justly or wisely promoted by 
other agents than the ministers of religion or the functionaries 
of any particular chureh, there would be no injustice done in 
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appropriating the funds to the maintenance of such new 
agencies. ‘The National Clerisy, according to Coleridge, 
originally included the learned in all branches of science, as 
well as in theology; but the learned in other branches 
gradually detached themselves from the National Clerisy, so 
that the term ‘clergy’? has come to be applied to the 
ministers of religion alone. If this be so, then it is surely 
quite conceivable that the ministers of religion may also by 
and by be detached from the National Clerisy; which might 
then consist of a new set of agents, still maintained out of the 
Nationalty for the old purpose of conserving and promoting 
the ‘‘ civilization” of the country. What at one stage of a 
country’s progress may seem a wise method of promoting 
national culture, may at a further stage be clearly a super- 
fluous work, or even, on the whole, a hindrance rather than a 
help. Or what may be a very righteous distribution of a 
great national fund in one age, may be a most unrighteous 
distribution of the same fund in another age; for new interests 
with new claims may have meanwhile arisen in the land. We 
hold, therefore, that the revenues of the Established Church 
are (as to the bulk of them) the property of the nation, and 
that it belongs to the State, from time to time, to administer 
these revenues for the national welfare, according to the 
principles of justice and the dictates of wisdom. On this 
point Edward Miall and John Stuart Mill were alike at one 
with Coleridge. T. CAMPBELL FINLAYSON. 
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Mrs. Rauercu has published a new and enlarged edition of 
the short biography of her lamented husband, and another 
volume of his sermons. By both of these books she has laid 
all Christian churches, and especially that denomination of 
which Dr. Raleigh was so bright an ornament, under renewed 
obligations. One sentence only will be read with sincere 
regret. The introductory note to the sermons, which tells 


* Alexander Raleigh; Records of His Life. Edited by Mary 
RateicH. Second Edition. From Dawn to the Perfect Day. Sermons 
by ALEXANDER Raeicu, D.D. (A. and C. Black.) 
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us that they “‘are the last of these that will be published.” 
We should readily acquiesce in the decision did we not fear 
that the sensitive modesty of the editor, so manifest even in 
this brief note, may possibly have induced her to leave unpub- 
lished some discourses for which his numerous admirers would 
be sincerely grateful. It would be folly to pretend that these 
sermons come to the reader with the same power and charm 
which they possessed when the striking presence and singularly 
impressive tones of the preacher lent a force to his words 
which, alas! it is impossible now to reproduce. Mrs. Bulley, 
the daughter of the late Dr. Raffles, who had herself from 
her childhood been familiar with one of the most musical 
of voices and most impressive of manners in the preaching 
of her own father, writes of Dr. Raleigh: ‘“‘I have felt that 
it was a sermon only to hear him give out his text; what 
power some of his tones had of entering the heart and 
fixing not themselves alone, but the truths uttered in them !”’ 
Of course, to those who have been thrilled under the simple, 
unaffected, but singularly pathetic and touching power of 
Dr. Raleigh’s delivery, the printed words seem cold. But they 
would not willingly be without them. We are sure we express 
the feelings of many when we urge Mrs. Raleigh to reconsider 
her determination. The admirable taste she has shown in the 
selections already published to the world would give absolute 
confidence in her judgment, provided only it is formed in re- 
collection of the assurance that thoughtful minds will not 
weary of volumes marked by such depth of spiritual feeling, 
sv full cf wisdom and of tenderness, so rich in felicitous illus- 
tration, and so remarkably chaste and finished in style as 
that before us. 

All sympathetic readers will be deeply grateful for the 
additional letters which have been introduced into the bio- 
graphy, and which give it a rare charm. I well remember 
Raleigh when, broken in health and depressed in spirit, he 
came to England after his short but active and successful 
ministry at Greenock. We were in college together, and were 
often companions in those walks of which he writes so tenderly 
in one of his letters. 


'The mingling of past and present in my mind was very strange as | 
read and walked through the fields and in the rural lanes. . . . Friends 
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with whom I walked in college days stood again by my side, albeit some 
of them are at the ends of the earth. Conversations, struggles, follies, 
hopes then indulged—some of them since defeated, and some more than 
fulfilled—aspirations and prayers, all came back. 


In those college days he was given to fits of meditative silence, 
which none who knew him desired to disturb. We have often 
walked for a mile or more together without exchanging a word. 
A knowledge of when to be silent is one of the secrets of true 
companionship. We understood each other, and these quiet 
pauses only prepared the way for the free and genial conver- 
sation which followed. But it was necessarily different with 
those whose knowledge of my friend was slight. ‘To them this 
reticence was sometimes perplexing. It was due to extreme 
nervousness, and a tendency to abstraction of thought ; but to 
those who saw him for the first time it was a puzzle. I re- 
member a little incident which occurred at a place where he 
had gone to preach which will illustrate this. One of the 
young ladies of the family in which he was staying was asked 
by the superintendent at the morning school what kind of a 
preacher they were to expect. ‘‘ Really,” was the answer, “I 
know not what to say, for he has scarcely spoken since he 
came into the house. I fear there is nothing in him.” That 
mistake was soon corrected when he ascended the pulpit, and 
the story was remembered and told because of the contrast 
between the hasty impression produced by the modesty and 
reserve of the young student in the home, and the electrifying 
effect of sermons the recollection of which did not pass away, 
none being more fervent in her admiration than the young 
lady who had been fidgeted by his silence. 

The letters to ‘‘M. G.,” his future wife, bring him back 
vividly to my mind as he was alter his resignation at Greenock. 
Such specimens of love-letters are rarely met with. They are 
tender, delicate, faultless both in sentiment and expression, 
and yet withal so perfectly natural that the man himself 


shines out in every line, and all suffused with such beauty 
that they are in truth a perfect poem. Still in them may be 
detected that undertone of depression which was so character- 
istic of him at the time. His nerves, always sensitive and 
probably overstrained, seemed as though they were per- 
manently shattered. Those who knew him at that time and 
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knew him also in his later years, and, like myself, were 
intimate with him at both periods, alone can understand all 
that he owed and all that the churches owed for him to the 
devoted and helpful companion, the loving wife who has dis- 
charged the delicate task she has undertaken with such remark- 
able grace and ability. 

One other point only in this volume can I notice. It con- 
tains a very striking address in which I am personally in- 
terested, as it was delivered by Dr. Raleigh at my solicitation. 
As Chairman of the London Congregational Union, I proposed 
to the Committee that we should invite some brethren of 
various Christian churches to spend an evening with us in 
Christian fellowship at the Memorial Hall. The invitation 
was accepted, among others, by the Hon. and Rev. W. H. 
Freemantle and Dr. Bardsley, then rector of Stepney, and by 
the representatives of the various Dissenting churches. With 
some difficulty I persuaded my old friend Dr. Raleigh to open 
the proceedings of the evening with an address on ‘‘ Changed 
Aspects of the Evangelical Faith.” It was exactly what the 
occasion required—as catholic in spirit as wise and suggestive 
in counsel; marked by careful discrimination and generous 
feeling ; pervaded with a simple loyalty to the truth as it is 
in Jesus, and yet keenly alive to all the subtle influences of 
modern thought ; firm in its attitude, but eminently charitable 
in its judgment. It had a very happy influence upon the 
meeting, which was one of a helpful and profitable character. 
Were such fraternal gatherings more frequent, Christians 
would learn to understand each other better, and controversy 
might gradually lose its asperity. 

It is difficult to choose among these sermons, so distinct 
from each other, and yet all bearing such elear marks of the 
genius of the preacher. They are all, as would be anticipated 
by those who know anything of Dr. Raleigh, wonderfully 
finished productions. Finish of a very high order was one 
of his conspicuous characteristics. His taste was extremely 
fastidious, and he spared no effort to bring his sermons into 
conformity with his own high ideal. It was so far natural 
to him that he never did anything else. Mr. Binney once 
told him that he was suffering from the lack of courage to 
preach a poor sermon. This was of course an exaggerated 
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and epigrammatic mode of putting a truth. Dr. Raleigh could 
not satisfy himself with anything that had not cost him a 
care which most men think extreme. My own impression is 
that if he had trusted himself more fully he might have 
achieved great success in free speech. His quiet and playful 
humour, his directness of aim, his large-hearted spirit and 
unfailing good sense, must have told on popular audiences. 
But the difficulty in his way was his highly nervous tempera- 
ment, and without this he would not have produced the great 
effects he secured in other directions. We would not have 
been without him as he was, and it is vain, therefore, to 
speculate as to whether he could have been something else. 
This volume, added to those we already have, can only make 
us adore the grace of God which gave to English Congre- 
gationalism so noble and gifted a preacher as Alexander 
Raleigh. 

The sermons treating of child-life, with which the volume 
opens, are not only charming in themselves, but also valuable 
as a revelation of some of the finest qualities of men. His 
heart comes out in them in its full sympathy, and even the 
delicacy and grace with which the subjects are treated are 
forgotten in the wonderful tenderness which breathes through 
them. Here is one illustration : 


You are very wnlike Job in some of these outward respects. But you 
are like him at least in this, that ‘your children are about you.” And 
because they are yours, they are as much to you as his ever were to him. 
Perhaps you have one as bright as his Jemima (although Jemima was 
not born when he spoke thus, and the children mentioned here were all 
dead and gone)—as bright as Jemima (the day); one as fragrant as 
Kezia (cassia), shedding perfume through the house; or one as plentiful 
in goodness as Karenleppuch. You know what your children are; 
strangers do not. Nothing is more common in society than pleasantries 
about the partialities of parents; but perhaps few pleasantries have in 
general less foundation. That there are parents who can see no faults 
in their children, although these faults are patent to every one else, and 
who therefore allew them to grow up self-willed, rude, a nuisance to all 
about them, is unfortunately true. Such parents generally have, soon 
or late, in these very children, full punishment of their own blindness. 
But we are persuaded that the case in general is rather this—that what 
strangers or unobservant neighbours would hastily call a parent’s par- 
tiality, is really only a feeling produced, or a course of conduct drawn 
out, by a parent’s better knowledge. Only those who are in close relations 
with children can tell what they are. How they are tempted! How 
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they struggle! How they overcome! How they do their noble acts, 
and also sink into their own little meannesses occasionally among the 
toys—in the playground—with their lessons! How shall a stranger or 
a friend presume to conclude that your boy is rude because he is salient ? 
As well call the clematis rude that will climb over the wall; or the little 
burn that will have its leaps before it is quenched in the silent river. 
How shall he say that your girl is forward because she is frank—or 
stupid because she is shy? He had better be careful, and not quite so 
sure. Children are great mysteries. Friends do not understand them. 
Teachers do not understand them, Theorists do not understand them. 
Foot-rule experience will never measure them. Nor can the parental 
experiences of bygone times serve much for living parents and children. 
Each child is a new problem to be solved. Each child is ‘‘a new thing 
under the sun ’—the only new thing there is: all else is old. Matter is 
as old as creation; spirits are as new as the moment of time, or the 
creating inspiration of God from which they were born. Each child 
comes into the world charged with manifold life, gifted and dowered with 
faculties, forces, laws, affections, sublime possibilities. A child is a great 
mystery, as yet unrevealed to any; but the nearest approach to an under- 
standing of the mystery is just that thing which is called slightingly “a 
parent’s partiality.” No doubt there is the instinctive feeling which 
accounts for much. But there is qlso the better knowledge. 


Here is a tender and powerful appeal to young men: 


I am not sure that the most tender and beautiful parable that was ever 
spoken, that of the prodigal son, has not sometimes done harm by a 
partial and onesided reading of it. Such an air of romance has been 
thrown around the poor ragged creature, and his home-coming has been 
so dilated upon and glorified, that the half-thought may have entered the 
mind of some young people, ‘Is it not almost worth while to be a prodigal 
to realize all this?’ No, no; itis not worth while. The prodigal lost, 
in his prodigality, what he never could regain. He never lost his Father’s 
love ; but he lost for the time His approbation. He never really lost his 
home; but he left it, and it could never be the same to him again, even 
when he came back to it. He lost his simplicity. He lost his purity. 
He lost his self-respect. True, he got these back as far as might be; but 
still the loss was loss for ever in a very real sense. And he lost all the 
time he spent in the far country, and that he never got back. What did 
he get when he came? Everything that could be given. A wonderful 
welcome. ,The Father’s arms. The open house. The best robe. The 
ring. The shoes. The feast! But oh! how little to be desired is it all 
compared with this: ‘ Son, thou art ever with me, and all that I have is 
thine!*’ Oh, my young friends, be wise. Begin the life-work in the 
morning. Do it honestly, fully, without seamping it, without leaving it. 
without wearying in it, and your reward will be the highest and best—such 
as you can find only so. 


I tell you again, if you want abundant entrance you must show abun- 
dant diligence in order to gain it. If you want your life to be all saved, 
you must give it all to God. You have no time to lose; you have no 
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strength to spare. Begin at once. ‘To the undeclared and to the undecided 
I say, “* Now is the accepted time, now is the day of salvation.’ To those 
who have just begun, or are now beginning, I say, ‘‘ Cast the lines of your 
purpose high enough, far enough. Take the noblest view of the possi- 
bilities of your own life. You believe in God; believe in what God says. 
You believe in Christ; believe in what Christ promises to be and to do to 
you. Believe in going from strength to strength. Believe in a light that 
shines more and more. Believe in glory, honour, and immortality. This 
is w busy, fretful age ; but find time and make quietness to read sometimes 
about the golden city, and the robes washed white, and all the glory that 
life here borrows fromm the life celestial; or, what will perhaps do as well, 
read such a passage as that we have been considering—read it again and 
again and again; and then again and again, day after day, rise up fresh 
and go along the line it opens. Do and be as far as you can the thing 
that is here described, and then ?—I do not say that even then you will 
feel that the virtues are all in march along the line of your life. You will 
groan, being burdened, many a time; you will struggle hard for the free- 
doin that does not seem to come; you will sigh for the love that does not 
seem to warm your breast; and look sometimes with dim and tearful eye 
for the city that will seem for the time to have disappeared. But you 
will struggle on. If you continue faithful you will always be on the gain- 
ing side; and God, on His part, will be faithful to His promise. He will 
develop His own Divine nature in you. He will see the graces in you that 
you cannot see, and, as His own gift, they will be owned and crowned in 
the peace and triumph of your latter end, and in the ‘‘ entrance ministered 
abundantly ” into the everlasting kingdom. 


What bold and faithful words are these on ‘‘ Opinions and 
Beliefs :”” 


‘There can be no living way for a man that does not involve these. A 
man is more than a growing tree or a grazing animal. Even those who speak 
slightingly of opinions, and lay stress rather on what they call spirit, and 
instinct, and practical action, when they vigorously analyze their own 
thought in this matter, or when they have it analyzed for them, are 
obliged to confess that in one form or another, separated from other thiugs 
or solvent in them, opinion and belief must be comprehended in spirit, 
even in instinct in a measure, and certainly in practical action. But how 
hard it is now to form opinions and settled beliefs! Harder, perhaps, 
than it has ever been before. And this not only because we have more 
than the common amount of scepticism in the world, but because (as I 
verily believe) men are in some ways more sincere and more earnest than 
they have ever been before. They cannot so easily subscribe creeds com- 
posed of many, and some of them hard enough, propositions. They can- 
not so easily repeat on a Sunday morning iu their devotions what, if 
true, dooms an overwhelming proportion of the human race to “ perish 
everlastingly.””. We are quite now into the solvent time. The grand 
truths and the great persons, I believe, yet stand out as clearly and as 
impressively as ever before ; but the human definitions and descriptions of 
them are sharing a very different fate. We may like this state of things 
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or we may dislike it, but that it exists through the whole sphere of intel- 
lectual religion no one can deny, and it makes our “individual” way 
difficult and cloudy. . . . Our own private judgment—not Luther's, or 
Calvin’s, or Knox’s, or that of the compilers of the Thirty-nine Articles 
and of the Assembly of Westminster Divines, but our own—our private 
judgment may be a poor thing as compared with the judgment of such 
men ; but, poor as it is, it assumes a judicial competence, even if it only 
elects to take the law from their lips. And it is bound to examine their 
opinions, if for no other reason, at least for this—that there are opposite 
opinions as learned, as devout, as sincerely urged as theirs, and if we 
chose the one and reject the other, we must do it for some intelligible 
reason; and these reasons, when stated, will be found to cover the whole 
field of the controversy, and will show that we are, in fact, judging the 
whole case. There is no easy way out of it, we repeat, and God never meant 
that there should be. He meant us all to be watchers, waiters, askers, 
seekers, diggers, and finders! Each saying for himself, ‘‘ Make me to 
know the way wherein I should go, for I lift up my soul to Thee.” Of 
course it is distressing to have things which seemed to stand so firmly, 
and to have been accurately and fully ascertained, called into question, or 
even strongly denied. But the mere fact that they are thus called in 
question, and that they are denied for reasons given, leaves us no choice 
in our course. Alleged reasons must be examined, opinions frankly 
stated must have consideration. And what although I have to give up 
some particular phrase or statement? To go to the central thing of all— 
are we to say that God has been defined and described as fully as the 
world needs for allfuture ages? God is far more and better than all men’s 
descriptions of Him and than all their conceptions. We shall be gainers, 
not losers, by the changes that are coming. ‘Though the vision tarry, 
wait for it.’ It will come in due time, a vision of clearness, truth, and 
beauty such as the world has never seen, and the exclamation will then 
be, ‘‘ Lo, this is our God; we have waited for Him, and He will save us.” 

On the other hand, we cannot continue in the attitude of waiting for 
our own personal opinions and beliefs, in so far as we have the means 
of forming them. We are bound to form them; and the point is 
that there is very great difficulty in forming some of them, or in keeping 
them when we have them. And yet to the difficult and solemn task we 
are bound by everything which makes us Christians, by everything which 
makes us men. But it may be said, ‘‘ What are we todo? Are you not 
making the case more than difficult, almost hopeless? If we are not to 
trust in ourselves, if we are not to trust in our fathers, or in any human 
opinions, are we not then driven to perpetual oscillation and uncertainty ? 
Are you not sending us over to that numerous enough company which 
practically holds that to ascertain truth to any great extent is altogether 
impossible, and declares that all we can do is to examine, inquire, and 
wait?” 

That company of people is one of the last I should wish to increase, 
although we ought not to forget that true and noble spirits are in it. We 
ought, however, also to remember that they are not in it as their home, 
but only in passage to assured findings and firmer ground. And there is 
no need to belong to it at all. From this hour any one of us, if we will, 
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may be of them that believe to the saving of the soul. How? By bringing 
the whole case fully and earnestly to God. 

We feel that no apology is necessary for the length of these 
extracts, for they not only exhibit the real character of the 
volume, but will themselves be welcomed by all our readers. 

Ki i Re 


THE LABOURS OF HERAKLES. 
CHAPTER I. 
THE CHOICE OF HERAKLES. 


Tne story you are about to read is very old, and I cannot 
say how much of it is true. You know that when you play 
at ‘‘ Russians and Turks ”’ it may happen that the boys who 
play the part of ‘“‘ Russians” beat those who in the game are 
called ‘‘the Turks.” Now suppose you told a friend that the 
Russians beat the Turks, would it be true? It is not true of 
the real Crimean war, but what you mean is quite true. In 
the same way what the Greeks meant by “The Labours of 
Heraklés ”’ is also true. 

On a lonely rock, standing like a sentinel in a rich grassy 
plain, was the old Greek city of Thebes, and there long, long 
ago Heraklés was born. His mother, Alkméné, was Princess 
of Mykéne, and a grand-daughter of Perseus. Her cousin 
Amphitryon loved her dearly; but one day when he was 
striking at a wild bull he missed his aim, and the club killed 
her father. Alkméné wept for him, and was very sorry for 
her cousin, because she was sure he did not mean to do it. 
But their wicked uncle Sthenelus drove them both away. 
So they came to Thebes, and there were married. 

The story is that Zeus, the mighty lord of the skies, was 
the father of Heraklés, and that his wife Héré was angry 
about it. The Greeks at first had right ideas about God, but 
long before they told the tale of Heraklés they had lost these, 
and now they thought there were many gods, who indeed 
were stronger than men, but were very little better either in 
manners or morals. Zeus was the chief. He sat on Mount 
Olympos in the heights of heaven, and his will was law to all 
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the other gods. On the day that Heraklés was to have been 
born, Zeus boasted that the coming child should rule over all 
his relations. Até, the goddess of mischief, went and told 
Héré, who made up her mind to spite Zeus. She got him to 
take an oath that he would kecp his word. Then she found 
means to stop the birth of Heraklés until his cousin Eurys- 
theus, son of Sthenelus, had come into the world. So the 
power which Zeus had meant for his own son fell to the lot 
of another. Zeus, in his anger, took Até by the hair of her 
head and hurled her from Olympos, vowing that nevermore 
should she return to the starry heavens. But he could not 
undo the mischief she had made. What he did was to make 
Hére agree that if Heraklés, when he was grown up, wrought 
twelve great works at the bidding of Kurystheus, he should 
then become immortal. Thus Heraklés was doomed from his 
birth to toil and pain. You see how tale-bearing hurts those 
who have done no wrong. 

Heraklés had a brother named [phiklés, who was only one 
day younger than himself. Alkméné did not put them into a 
cradle, but made a bed for them in a big round shield, which 
she set by her own bedside. When they were about eight 
months old, Héré tried to kill Heraklés. The boys were both 
lying in the shield, when Iphiklés, waking in the night, saw 
four bright spots of flame moving in the darkness. These 
came close to him, and now they shone so brightly that the 
room was full of light. Then Iphiklés saw that they were 
the eyes of two big snakes. Héré had sent them to eat up 
Heraklés. But Iphiklés screamed so loudly that he woke 
Heraklés, who was not a bit afraid, but seized the snakes by 
their necks and squeezed them to death. The cries of poor 
[phiklés awoke the mother and father; but now that the 
snakes were dead their eyes did not shine, and the room 
was dark again. Alkméné took Iphiklés to her breast, and 
Amphitryon struck a light to see what had made him afraid. 
Then he saw Heraklés laughing and crowing with a huge 
dead snake in each hand. Our wise men say that Heraklés 
is the sun, which, every day as soon as it is born, strangles 
the ugly snakes of darkness. 

Heraklés grew up a strong, bright boy with a round, happy 
face and beaming glance and curls of shining gold. His step- 
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father Amphitryon was proud of his strength and beauty, and 
gave him the best teachers in the world. His father taught 
him to ride, and he learned also to wrestle, to throw the 
spear, to shoot with bow and arrow, to fight in heavy armour, 
and to sing and play upon the harp. ll this was long before 
reading and writing and arithmetic were thought of. 

Heraklés was a merry lad and full of spirits, but his parents 
did not check him when he was wrong. They thought it kind 
to let him have his own way, which was very unwise and no 
real kindness. He grew up with a hot, quick temper that 
troubled him as long as he lived. One day, when he was 
idle and rude, his teacher, Linus the harper, punished him. 
Heraklés, in a passion, picked up the harp, and killed Linus 
on the spot. How many times has anger ended in murder! 
How true it is, “‘ He that is, slow to anger is better than the 
mighty: and he that ruleth his spirit than he that taketh a 
city.” 

Heraklés pleaded that he had struck the blow in self- 
defence, and he was let off. But his parents saw it was not 
safe to have him at home, and Amphitryon sent him to his 
mountain farm to tend the cattle. So he lost the comforts of 
home and the rank of a young prince, and became a common 
cow-boy. ‘The farm was on one side of a mountain named 
Kithairon. In a cave of this mountain, hung all round with 
graceful ferns, there lived a wise and good Centaur named 
Cheiron. Down to his breast he was a man with a kind, 
gentle face. The rest of his body was like a horse, and he 
could run like the wind. On a calm summer day you may 
often see clouds with just the same appearance. Cheiron 
taught Heraklés to know the stars, and the nature of herbs, 
and the power of drugs, and how to heal wounds, and many 
things about the habits of wild animals, which he afterwards 
found very useful. What was better still, he taught Heraklés 
how to rule his temper, to take the part of the weak against 
any who wronged them; and he said that if he would do these 
things he would become truly great. At the same time he 
advised him to perform all his duties in the best possible way. 
Heraklés obeyed, and was never tired of practising the use of 
the club, and spear, and bow, until he was master of all. He 
was now eighteen years of age, so good and gentle that all 
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eyes grew bright to welcome him. The birds greeted his 
coming with louder songs. The winds made softer music 
among the leaves. The flowers looked up to meet his cheerful 
smile; and when he was seen leaping the waters or climbing 
the mountain-top, ruddy with glowing health, he was as a 
bridegroom coming out of his chamber and rejoicing as a 
strong man to run a race. 

Heraklés was walking alone in the woods one day, when he 
came to a place where two roads met. He was in doubt 
which way to take, when he saw along each path a maiden 
drawing near. The one in the right path had a pure, sweet 
face, and was modestly dressed in white. She dropped her eyes 
and blushed as she saw him before her. Her name was Arété, 
which means Virtue. The other had her hair streaming in 
the wind, and wore a smart shawl, but in such a manner that 
it left her shoulders bare. Her face was pretty, but there was 
no blush upon it, and as soon as she saw Heraklés she ran up 
and kissed him as if she had been his sister. Her name was 
Kakia, meaning Vice. Heraklés was not at all pleased with 
her boldness, for Cheiron had taught him that lads should be 
slow to trust maidens who are in haste to kiss. But Kakia 
took his arm and said: 

“Qh! dearest Heraklés, come and live with me. I love 
you. Come with me, my dear one, and you shall want for 
nothing. You shall have rich feasts and sparkling wines, and 
songs, and music, and dances, and a bed of down. Come, my 
bonnie Heraklés, and be my love.” 

Heraklés was ready to yield, for he was tired of roaming 
alone in the woods looking after cows. 

** What is your name, fair maid ?” said he. 

‘My friends call me Happiness,” was her answer; ‘ but 
some who love me not have given me the name of Kakia, and 
you know what that means.” 

Heraklés blushed at the look she gave him, and hardly 
knew what next to say. 

Then Arété came up and spoke: “I pray thee pardon me, 
fair youth, that | who am a stranger speak thus to thee. But 
it is the duty of all to give warning of danger. Beware of this 
Kakia. As she seeks you without shame, she will presently 
ruin you without pity. Do not believe that you can have hap- 
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piness without deserving it. If you wish the gods to bless you, 
you must serve the gods. If you seek the praise of worthy 
men, you must be worthy of praise. If you would have your 
country love you, you must deserve well of your country. You 
cannot enjoy the fruits of the earth without cultivating them. 
You cannot grow rich in herds without taking pains with the 
herds. You cannot have health and strength without proper 
exercise, and keeping the body in subjection to the soul.” 

‘**See, Heraklés,” cried Kakia, ‘“‘ what a hard and weary 
way to happiness she shows! I will take you by a short and 
easy path.” 

‘“Wretch!” exclaimed Arété, turning on Kakia, ‘‘ what 
hast thou that is good? What happiness knowest thou in 
thine idleness? ‘Thou pamperest thyself because thou art 
sated. Thou quaffest the rich wine before thou art thirsty, 
and eatest before thou art hungry, and art lolling on the bed 
before thou art weary. ‘The gods have cast thee out of 
heaven, and good men scorn thee. The sweetest of all sounds, 
the heart’s own praise, thou hast never heard. The happiest 
of all sights, one’s own good deeds, thou hast never seen. 
Who can trust your word? The crew of idlers who follow 
you are feeble-bodied in their youth, and feeble-hearted in 
their age. I dwell with the gods and with all good men. No 
noble deed is done without me. My friends enjoy their food, 
for labour gives them healthy appetite. They sleep soundly, 
because their duty is done. In youth they are praised by the 
elders. In old age they are crowned with the glory of their 
youth. They are dear to the gods, loved by their friends, 
revered by their country, and when they die, they still sur- 
vive in the praises of mankind. O Heraklés, son of noble 
parents, do as I have said, and thou shalt win true 
happiness.” 

Kakia was silent for very shame, and when both maidens 
had passed on Heraklés stood and thought. The words of 
Arété were like those of the good Cheiron. He felt that the 
way to become great was indeed as they had said. He must 
learn to rule bis own heart, to love virtue and do good, and 
then Heaven would bless him. So he kneeled down there 
under the green forest-leaves, and bowed his head, and prayed 
that he might be made a good and true man. 

VOL, XIII. D W. J. Woops. 
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A CHRISTMAS HYMN. 
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Resorce! the glad bells ring 

To hail our Christmas morn; 

The blessed angels sing— 

“A Saviour Christ is born: ” 
Soft accents fall from heaven’s high span 
**On earth be peace ; good-will to man.” 


Rejoice ! thou pious heart, 
Expectant of His grace ; 
He bids thee now depart, 
Since thou hast seen His face. 
The Christ has come, time’s second birth ; 
‘* Good-will to men, and peace on earth.” 


Rejoice ! O troubled world, 
Vexed by long years of war ; 
The battle-flag is furl’d, 
The cannon booms no more. 
We raise the joyous sound again— 
** Be peace on earth ; good-will to men.” 
Rejoice ! ye children dear, 
Who know the Saviour’s name ; 
He loves your hymns to hear, 
To you the Saviour came. 
Sing out your praise with pious mirth— 
**Good-wili to men, and peace on earth.’ 


Ye parents, join the song ! 
The Shepherd of the sheep, 
To whom your babes belong, 
The sacred charge will keep ; 
He leads His lambs by waters still; 
“On earth be peace, to men good-will.” 


Lord, while the angels sing— 
**Glory to God on high!” 
* Glory to Christ the king!” 
Our happy hearts reply: 
Nor shall the gracious anthem cease, 
In Thy good-will the carth has peace. 
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OUR LEADER AND OUR GUARD, 
A NEW YEAR’S HYMN. 
«¢ The Lord will go before you; and the God of Israel will be your rereward.” 
So He will go beforé where we are strangers,— 
Will place Himself as Leader at our head ; 


He, knowing all, removing all the dangers, 
We may go forward thus Divinely led. 


And He will go behind, to guard us surely, 
Shielding from all pursuit of evil things ; 

So, going forward, we shall rest securely 
In the blest safety His protection brings. 


Thus, there can be no need for coward trembling, 
God’s saints are not the victims of mischance ; 
Their God is faithful: they, their God resembling, 
Will prove His faithfulness as they advance. 

For, resting in the love of His affiance, 
The mysteries of life will not dismay ; 
Faith, held by Faithfulness, in true- alliance, 
Will hold His hand, and trust Him all the way. 


Yes, all the way! So, He and His surrounding, 
The secrets of the new, mysterious year 
Shall prove but hidings of his grace abounding, 
Which all eternity shall make more clear. 
And so, with quiet joy and songs resounding, 
Let us go forward in His love and fear ! 
Odiham. P. GRANT. 


NOTES OF THE MONTH. 
INTOLERANCE AT OXFORD. 


Tur Vice-Chancellor and other authorities of Oxford showed a 
just appreciation of the principle of religious equality by the 
nomination of Mr. R. I’. Horton, a Fellow of New College, as 
an Examiner in the ‘rudiments of faith and religion.” By 
the confession of Dr. Chase, Principal of St. Mary’s Hall, who 
led the opposition to the appointment in the “ Ancient House 
of Congregation,” the only possible objection to Mr. Horton is 
on the ground of his Noneonformity. The champion of the old 
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system of intolerance which is rapidly passing away was too 
chivalrous not to acknowledge the character and ability which 
have won Mr. Horton so distinguished a reputation in the 
University. But while Dr. Chase eulogized, he was prepared 
to take the most unusual course of preventing this eminent 
young Nonconformist from occupying the position for which 
he had been nominated by those who were best fitted to judge 
both of his qualifications and of the special needs of the Uni- 
versity. For ourselves, we wish that Mr. Horton had not con- 
sented to be put in nomination. The office is not one to be 
greatly coveted, and as the transition from a régime of exclu- 
siveness to one of equality must necessarily be trying to those 
who have enjoyed the privileges of the former, our desire 
would be to make the pressme of the change as light as pos- 
sible. We cannot but feel too the force of the argument put 
by Dr. Liddon. ‘If Mr. Horton is authorized to examine 
Churchmen in these Articles (20 and 36), it will be impossible 
on any grounds of justice to decline to allow a Socinian to 
examine them in the 1st, 2nd, and 5th Articles, or a Roman 
Catholic in others which need not be specified.” The argu- 
ment is unreasonable. The inference we should base upon 
it is very different from the conclusion which Dr. Liddon 
reaches. He argues in favour of a special qualification in the 
examiner. We should contend for the discontinuance of the 
examination. 

The appointment of Mr. Horton would have been a precedent 
for the appointment of any competent man, whatever his views 
on religion, to the office of examiner. We could not regard 
such a result with perfect complacency. It would not, in our 
view, be seemly that a Socinian should examine as to the doc- 
trine of the Trinity, or an Agnostic relative to the authority of 
Scripture or the being of God. It may be observed, how- 
ever, that there is no guarantee against the occurrence of 
either of these contingencies at present, and that, provided 
there was no profession of the obnoxious opinions, no opposi- 
tion would be raised to the appointment of one who noto- 
viously held them. In truth, the opponents of Mr. Horton, 
to be consistent, must insist on a bond jide religious quali- 
fication, the nature of which it would be extremely difficult to 
determine, for every Examiner in this particular department ; 
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if not, they might reject a devout and earnest Christian be- 
liever, as Mr. Horton admittedly is, simply because he had 
dissented from their Church, while they appointed a man who, 
while a professed member of it, hardly attempted to conceal his 
unbelief in its cardinal doctrines. 

That they may octually find themselves in this position is 
not only possible, but extremely probable. There is no 
security for the orthodoxy of any who may be chosen Exam- 
iners. All indeed that is sought, is the absence of avowed 
Nonconformsits. But the avowed Nonconformists may be in 
much closer spiritual affinity with those who are really anxious 
for the religious welfare of the undergraduates, than some 
who remain members of their own communion chiefly because 
they have no sufficient religious earnestness to cause them to 
dissent. But all this leads up to a point which is another, and 
indeed the chief, cause of our regret that Mr. Horton acceded 
to the wishes of those who desired to place him in this office. 
The examination itself is one which ought to have no place in 
the course of a national university. Ifthe view we have pressed 
be correct, the Examiner ought to be a conscientious Church- 
man. But to make provision for this is go in the teeth of all 
recent legislation for the University. The one way out of the 
present imbroglio is the discontinuance of the examination 
altogether. There must be a very widespread mistake as to 
its character if it is likely to be of any real religious benefit to 
the candidates. But if it is, it is Churchmen only for whose 
good it exists, and such a provision for sectarian interests 
ought to have no place in a great national institution. So 
strongly do we feel this, that we regret a Nonconformist should 
have given any sanction by consenting to be an Examiner. 

Oh that we could all, as Carlyle used to say, clear our minds 
of cant. What an amount of needless agitation would be 
spared; what a multitude of hollow, not to say insincere, 
words would remain unspoken! We wonder how many of 
those who have raised this loud outcry about the sensitive 
consciences of Oxford undergraduates have any faith in their 
own pleadings. Dr. Liddon writes about ‘ obliging young 
Churchmen to choose between appearing to be undutiful to 
the Church of their fathers, and submitting to examination in 
its doctrines at the hands of persons who, conscientiously no 
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doubt, but somewhat ostentatiously, reject them.’ We cannot 
understand the dilemma, still less can we believe that there 
are many undergraduates to whom it is af all likely to present 
itself. We have always understood that the one desire of 
these young gentlemen is to get through the examination with 
as little difficulty as possible, and that, in fact, numbers of 
them treat it as a mere form, and as a consequence are often 
plucked for gross ignorance on the most elementary points. 
This certainly was the case with the corresponding examina- 
tion at Dublin in our own time. Possibly the fact that our 
Nonconformist conscience was not aggrieved by having to be 
examined bya Churchman may make us less able to compre- 
hend the trouble of these over-serupulous Churchmen. Dr. 
Liddon must surely read his own feelings into them. Even 
so, however, we do not comprehend them. How can a young 
man be said to be undutiful to his own Church because he 
allows the members of another Church to examine him in its 
doctrines? We hope that fuller consideration will show high- 
minded men like Dr. Liddon that their apprehensions have 
been exaggerated, and that so far as they have any basis at 
all they should lead them to get rid of an examination in 
which, as we have pointed out, they are liable to contingencies 
far more serious than the election of Mr. Horton. As to the 
mass of his opponents who constituted the majority, they have 
simply obeyed the instincts of their order and their education 
by seeking to preserve this little relic of the old intolerance. 
They have abolished the Nonconformist examiner, but tliey 
have also furnished a new argument for the abolition of the 
anomalous jurisdiction which this ancient House of Convoca- 
tion’ exercises greatly to the discredit and injury of the 
University. 


PURCHASE IN THE CHURCH. 


The following illustration of the system of patronage is, we 
would jain hope, unique : 


A CHapraiIn To A Racecourse Company.—The Leicester Chronicle 
states that for a few days past a rumour has been afloat that the new 
racecourse company have purchased the advowson of the living of the 
parish of Oadby, and the report is now confirmed. It seems that to com- 
plete their course the company required a certain portion of glebe land. 
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Of course they could not purchase this church land because, being 
national property, the vicar was unable to sell it; but they obtained the 
area they required on a fifteen years’ lease, and so were able to finish the 
work they had in hand. Having done so, however, it became advisable, 
if not absolutely necessary, that the company should take steps to secure 
the permanency cf the lease, and this they have very effectually succeeded 
in doing by acquiring the sole right to present to the benefice. The idea 
of a racecourse company becoming so empowered has, it is said, greatly 
offended the good people of Oadby, but the transaction is a perfectly legal 


men to the living as some other patrons who could be named. 


Of course every good Churchman will deplore this as an un- 
fortunate accident of a system which, like all others, is open 
to evils and abuses. But this is hardly the right way of 
dealing with it. It is not an abuse, it is the natural working 
of that private patronage which so many are prepared to 
defend, because it seems to be essential to the maintenance 
of the State Church. The strength of the Establishment is 
to be found largely in the plutocracy, and the plutocracy love 
the position which they are able to command by means of the 
system of purchase inthe Church. If we direct attention to 
so flagrant a case, it is only because we feel that it is only 
thus that the real character of the system can be exhibited. 
There are, we believe, numbers of devout Churchmen who 
would rather sacrifice the Establishment than tolerate such 
a scandal as that at Oadby, which is not at all relieved by 
the assurance that the “transaction is a perfectly legal one.” 


THE EVANGELICALS AND MR. GLADSTONE’S 
APPOINTMENTS. 

Unfortunately good Churchmen are so fond of assailing 
some individual offender, as to lose sight of the enormity 
of the system. Thus Mr. George Williams, at the closing 
lecture of Mr. Rogers’s course on Luther, made an earnest 
appeal to him in relation to Mr. Gladstone’s ecclesiastical 
uppointments, urging him to rouse the Congregationalists on 
the subject. But what are Congregationalists to do? Sup- 
posing they were to desert the Liberal party on this ground, 
and help by their indifference to bring about a Tory reaction 
—Lord Salisbury would then be the leading spirit of the 
Cabinet. Where would be the gain to Evangelical Protes- 
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tantism ? Possibly the Evangelicals may rely on Lord Cairns, 
but even though his lordship should be the Tory Chancellor, it 
by no means follows that he would have the same influence 
with his chief that, unfortunately for Nonconformist interests, 
Lord Selborne has at present. But what a miserable thing 
is all this speculating about political movements when 
referring to the interests of a Christian Church. Imagine the 
character of the English Episcopate being determined at the 
polling booth, and there possibly to be settled by the vin- 
dictiveness of discontented cabmen deprived of their bribes, 
or fraudulent trustees, or even by the capricious action of 
disloyal Irishmen! It is this which is the real humiliation 
and peril; and yet to it Evangelicals seem insensible, while 
they clamour loudly because their rivals are appointed to 
bishoprics and deaneries. We like the appointments as little 
as they do, and indeed we protested against that of Dr. Ben- 
son at a time when Evangelicals were inclined to regard it 
with complacency. But we cannot deny that they are in strict 
harmony with the spirit and letter of the Prayer Book. It is 
to us melancholy in the last degree that the nation should be 
taught to believe in the authority of tradition, the super- 
natural power vested in the priesthood, the mystic grace of the 
sacrament. But the Prayer Book teaches it all, and in the 
real interests of both we hold it to be better that the nation 
should understand this. We doubt whether Sacerdotalism 
will be actually strengthened by the honours conferred on its 
representatives, and the further they press their claims the 
more speedy and disastrous will be their collapse. Noncon- 
formists are not less earnest intheir Protestantism because 
they refuse to sacrifice the first’principle of true Protestantism 
by looking to political influence for the defence of truth and 
the suppression of error. 


THE LIBERALS AND THE IRISH PARTY. 


The excessive caution, if not the marked pessimism, of some 
Liberal journalists, especially in the metropolis, is anything 
but encouraging to earnest Liberal workers, many of whom 
are toiling under circumstances sufficiently discouraging. 
The Pall Mall Gazette has for some time been strongly given 
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to this kind of discouraging forecast, owing partly, at least, 
to its strong sympathies with the Irish party and its con- 
sequent desire tov impress upon English Liberals the peril of 
driving them into antagonism. For ourselves, we wholly 
dissent from the view, believing that the only true policy for 
Liberals is to pursue an absolutely independent course in 
relation to the Irish party, never shrinking from doing what 
justice requires, but never seeking to conciliate by unworthy 
concession, or hesitating to condemn the truculent temper 
and words in which some of them love to indulge. Mr. 
Parnell’s last speech makes it abundantly clear that between 
his friends and any English party a real alliance can never be 
established. His demands are that in order to secure this 
co-operation English Liberals must undertake that there must 
be no more coercion, and there must be no more schemes 
of emigration. In other words, there must be no more 
attempts either to relieve some of the most crying wants of 
Ireland by helping the surplus population to remove to lands 
where they will have the hope of a more comfortable existence, 
or to repress brutal and murderous outrages by extraordinary 
legislation. As to the first point, it is absolutely in the hands 
of the Irish themselves. Government may give grants for 
emigration, but no Government will force men to emigrate. 
As to the other point, an English party which pledged itself 
to propose no measures for the suppression of veiled rebellion, 
or of brutal assassination in Ireland, would ever have any 
chance of gaining the support of Englishmen. The Irish 
Nationalists, and those who in this country seek to extenuate 
their offences, entirely mistake the spirit of the English 
people, even of the most decided Liberals. ‘They are per- 
fectly willing to discuss any rational scheme of legislation 
for improving the relations between the two people. But they 
have no tolerance for deeds of violence, or for those who either 
seek to excuse them or are wholly silent in relation to them 
from the fear of offending their perpetrators. Our own belief 
is that Liberals will neither be bullied nor frightened into any 
other attitude; and if the result be temporary political disaster, 
they will accept it as an inevitable penalty and quietly wait 
for the certain reaction. 
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LIBERAL PROSPECTS, 


We fail, however, altogether to see the ground for pessimist 
utterances. It is altogether impossible to make any predic- 
tion as to the probable effects of a dissolution, for very much 
will certainly depend on the circumstances under which it 
takes place. he Pall Mall Gazette seized upon a sentence 
or two in Lord Granville’s recent speech at Cannon Street 
Hotel in order to give one of its usual warnings. 


The only serious thing in Lord Granviile’s speech was the grave fashion 
in which he shook his head over the prospect of a dissolution. He may 
be right or wrong, but no one can read his speech without feeling that he 
is in no very sanguine mood as to the results of the next appeal to the 
country. Lord Granville has evidently not forgotten 1874, when the 
harassed interests made common cause against the Ministry of Mor. 
Gladstone. As it has been, so he fears it will be, and it was with per- 
ceptible despondency when he passed in review the fraudulent trustees, 
angry vestrymen, and discontented cabmen who are vowing vengeance on 
the authors of the Bankruptcy Act, the London Municipal Bill, and the 
Corrupt Practices Act. All this may be correct enough, but it is not very 
inspiring. The great danger, however, is not so much the coalition of 
hostile interests as that lack of coalition among the members of the 
Liberal party which springs from lack of faith and lack of enthusiasm. 


We demur to this interpretation of his lordship’s words. It 
is, however, undoubtedly true that Liberals ‘‘ not only suffer 
like other mortals from their faults, but also from their 
merits. Our business as Liberals, it has always been con- 
sidered, is to abolish abuses and redress grievances; but some- 
how the abuse does not like to be abolished, and the griey- 
ance, when it has been removed, is not present to support 
the remover.” All this must be admitted, and yet it would 
be a very large conclusion to draw that discontented cabmen, 
fraudulent trustees, and irritated vestrymen are likely to exer- 
cise a determining influence on English polities even for a 
single election. Even in 1874 the harassed interests might 
have been defied had not the best friends of the Ministry also 
been irritated. At present there are none of these interests 
to create any serious anxiety. The election at York evidently 
alarmed many as to the effect of the Corrupt Practices Act, 
but those were least disturbed who best understood the actual 
circumstances. Ipswich has now come to correct any de- 
sponding estimate due to the unfortunate result at York. 
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Rightly viewed, both elections teach the same lesson, which is 
that inculeated by the Pall Mall in the closing words of its 
paragraph. What is to be feared is want of union due to the 
want of ‘‘ faith and enthusiasm.” This is not likely to be 
promoted by the eagerness of Liberal journalists to play the 
part of candid friends in pointing out what they regard as the 
defects of Ministers. T’he Pall Mall Gazette is not without 
its own faults in this matter. We doubt, for example, whether 
its frequent criticisms of Mr. Chamberlain are calculated to 
promote either the unity or enthusiasm of the Liberal party. 
Everything in the future depends upon these two elements of 
strength, and in the country at least there is no sign of any 
failure on either point. It is in the metropolis only that there 
is any danger. The spirit which prevailed during the Jingo 
period has never wholly died out, and recently it has found a 
strange ally in Mr. Firth and some of his friends, afraid lest 
London municipal reform should be further postponed. Any- 
thing more shortsighted or unwise than their attacks upon 
Birmingham and the Caucus we seldom remember. For it is 
really on the strength of the Caucus—that is, on the strength 
of organized Liberalism in the country—that London muni- 
cipal reformers must rely for the success of their scheme. 
They will find no sympathy in London clubs, and less than 
they would desire amongst large numbers of London Liberals. 
One of the great difficulties of the Ministry in dealing with 
the question is that so large a number of the representatives 
of metropolitan Liberals in the House will be either open 
enemies of the measure, or treacherous friends that will lose 
no opportunity of preventing its completeness. Liberalism 
cannot afford divisions of this kind; and the men who cause 
them for the sake of promoting some special object of their 
own, however important in itself, must be made to understand 
that they are only injuring the common cause. Talk against 
Birmingham, Mr. Schnadhorst, and the Caucus is essen- 
tially Tory, and should never be heard from the lips of true 
Liberals. . 
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REVIEWS. 


LIFE OF LORD LYTTON.* 


Tue first Lord Lytton, better known to the world as Bulwer 
Lytton, was not a man to be held up as an example, or to 
inspire any strong admiration, except for his extraordinary 
genius, but his life combined in itself so many elements of 
interest, and his character had in it so much that was dis- 
tinctive, that his biography is pretty sure to be one that will 
repay careful study. Though born in the ranks of the country 
gentry, and having a high aristocratic descent, of which, like 
other men of genius, he was excessively proud, unable to un- 
derstand that ‘‘ great brains are more than coronets,”’ Bulwer 
had to make his way in life mainly by the force of his own 
ability. He was a born novelist, but his early novels had to 
be written to supply his wants as well as to gratify his taste. 
They were the true outcome of a richly endowed and highly 
imaginative nature, but they furnished also the vulgar but 
necessary provision for the common wants of life. To them 
he owed the success which ended by giving him a place in the 
Cabinet, and ultimately a seat in the House of Lords. The 
writer of fiction became the eloquent speaker in the House of 
Commons, the Secretary for the Colonies—what, perhaps, may 
have been more gratifying to his ambition than any of his 
other honours, a Baron (not an Earl, as The Times erroneously 
described him) of England. A man of such varied gifts that 
he achieved success as a writer of fiction, as a dramatist, and 
as a politician, with a career so varied and versatile, and 
a circle of friends so large and distinguished, must be worth 
studying. If the biography be continued as it has been 
begun we shall certainly not be without the fullest opportunity 
for understanding him. The materials he has left behind 
him are ample, and his son shows abundant capacity for using 
them with judgment. We are to have not only the life, but 
also literary remains, which hitherto have not seen the light, 
and which, judging from the specimens in the present volume, 
will help us to a better knowledge of the man, though it is not 


* «The Life, Letters, and Literary Remains of Edward Bulwer, Lord 
Lytton.” By his Son. Two Vols. Kegan Paul, Trench, and Co. 
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probable they will add anything to his literary reputation. It 
was only in the earlier years of his life that Lord Lytton kept 
any autobiographical record. It ceased as his literary en- 
gagements became more numerous and the difficulty of getting 
time for keeping a diary insuperable. We leave it, therefore, 
in the present portion of the work, and the piquancy and 
freshness by which it is marked make us leave it with profound 
regret. Its revelations, however, give an insight into the 
writer’s character which can hardly fail to affect the interpre- 
tation of other incidents in later life. 

Nothing is more remarkable in this autobiography than the 
extreme susceptibility of the youth. Imagination and feeling 
were awakened early and forced to an abnormal and unhealthy 
growth. This was due partly to constitution, partly to most 
unwise treatment. And yet, while it is easy to blame the 
treatment, it is not so easy to see what other could have been 
adopted with any hope of greater success. Precocity is often, 
perhaps usually, followed by failure and possibly dulness in 
after life, but it was not so with Bulwer. When he was only 
six his genius compelled recognition, and he says, ‘‘ As I lay 
in my little crib, and they sat at work round me like the 
weird sisters, I used to hear them prophesy in low tones of 
the brilliant futurity of Master Edward.”’ Nothing could be 
worse for him, and yet nothing was more natural than such a 
prediction about a boy who already had his lady-love, and 
sung her charms in infantile verse. At seventeen he pub- 
lished his first volume of poems under the title of ‘‘ Ismail,” 
which secured for him a popularity more flattering to his 
genius than helpful to his character. The fact is, Bulwer 
had no boyhood. It was proposed to send him to Eton; but 
when the Head Master was visited with that view, it imme- 
diately became evident that he had already advanced too far 
towards manhood to make it desirable for him to enter a 
public school. He would have been better all through life. 
He was himself conscious of the loss. His references to the 
subject are extremely wise, and may be useful in indirect as 
well as more obvious application by teaching us to qualify our 
judgment of those who labour under similar disadvantage. 
*T have often found the want of it (public school education) 
in a certain distaste to discipline and co-operation with others, 
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and that kind of shyness, when thrown in company with con- 
temporaries of very familiar social manners, or addicted to 
the sports of the field, which is seldom the defect of one 
reared at a public school. All through my career I have 
been too thin-skinned and sensitive—faults which Kton might 
have cured.”” The observation may be carried further. It is 
a serious misfortune for any man who has afterwards to fill 
an exalted position in public life that he has not been drilled 
in self-restraint, and taught to respect the strength of others, 
and so more accurately to measure his own by the rough and 
trying but invaluable experience gained by association with 
his equals. As it was, Bulwer sprang into fame before he was 
well able to bear its seductive influences. Here is his own 
account : 





Mr. Wallington lived not far from London, and there, chiefly, I passed 
my vacations. I was tall and manly for my age; prodigal of talk, full of 
high spirits, gay to overflowing; ready alike in verse and compliment. 
Women smiled on the young poet. Invitations showered upon me. My 
mother yielded to the flattery so sweet to a mother’s heart; and, while 
little more than a child in years, I was introduced into the world as a 
young man. Dinners, routs, and balls diverted me from serious study. 
I was passionately fond of dancing, and amongst the last to leave the 
ball-room by the light of dawn. The middle-aged ladies took me home in 
their carriages, for I was but a boy. The young ones did not disdain me 
as a partner—tor I was almost a man. In fact, I forestalled the natural 
growth of years ; and, enjoying my youth too soon, I renounced its tastes 
when I should have commenced them. 

There is much in the subsequent life of the man, much even 
in the records of these earlier years, to which the two volumes 
are given, which even a mild censor must condemn, and over 
which a kindly critic may drop a tear of pity. But even in 
condemning his escapades it is only fair to remember how 
unfortunate, so far as the development of all the more robust 
and solid elements of character are concerned, had been his 
early circumstances. The autobiography of this time, how- 
ever, reads like one of his own romances, and indeed many 
of his romances were based on incidents in his own experi- 
ence. He was always getting into real or imaginary adventures. 
Wandering in the Highlands, his path is crossed by a light, 
reckless, gossiping stranger, who suddenly springs up from 
behind a wall and insists on conversing with him. Afterwards 
he meets and recognizes him in a thieves’ boosing den in London 
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as one of the leaders of the company, and still later hears of 
his execution for a murder. He joins a travelling company of 
gipsies, and straightway plunges into a love-adventure, which 
had nearly cost him dear. All this makes it interesting read- 
ing, and shows how Bulwer was born to be a novelist, but it 
does not enhance our estimate of the man. 

Mr. Disraeli was one of his earliest, as also one of his 
latest friends. Tor a long time they sat on the opposite 
sides of the House, though we fancy, had either of them been 
asked the reason why, he would have been puzzled to give 
a satisfactory answer. The difference between them is very 
well pointed out by the biographer. In one of the most 
interesting passages in these volumes he says— 


The friendship never did dissolve: because, upon both sides, it was 
based on a well-grounded confidence in the fine and sterling qualities 
to which it owed its origin. But time and circumstance gradually 
diminished their intercourse without abating their esteem. They had 
strong Opinions and sympathies in common, and appeared, for a time, 
to be travelling the same road. Both were throwing off in works of 
imagination the thoughts and feelings suggested by a keen observation 
of the world around them. Both had set their hearts on getting into 
Parliament, that they might play their part in the grand arena of 
politics. Both were fighting an unbefriended battle, and owed nothing 
in their literary life to the support of a clique, or in public life to the 
favour of a party. Both were successful. in the double career they 
adopted. But the highest success of one was in polities, and that of the 
other was in literature. Here was the difference which, in spite of the 
parallel in their lives, led them, as time went on, into divergent paths, 
It may be discerned in the earliest writings of Disraeli that his master 
ambition was to become a power in the State. With all his love of 
letters, the desire to take his place among the rulers of the world so 
vastly predominated, that his ultimate end in literature was to use it 
as 2 ladder to political life. His native indolence, his narrow means, 
his pecuniary difficulties, his isolated position, his repeated cheeks—all 
were impotent to resist the indomitable will and persevering genius 
which carried him at length amidst unusual acclaim to the summit of 
his aspirations. With my father the passion for letters preponderated. 
And whereas literature was but an appendage to the political career of 
Mr. Disraeli, polities were only the appendage to the political labours of 
his friend. 


Of course Earl Lytton is loud in the praise of his late 
chief. Lord Beaconsfield sent him to mismanage the affairs 
of India, and gave him an earldom for doing it. It would be 
strange if he did not eulogize him. He was ‘‘ an individuality 
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which in politics was by far the most original of his time.” 
Possibly ; but then, if originality be the test, the late Mr. 
Urquhart and Mr. Ashmead Bartlett might both enter into 
the competition. Originality is a very dangerous gift in 
politics, especially if it be not accompanied by regulating 
qualities. It may make a theorist, a dazzling speculator, 
a charlatan, but not a statesman. The time will come when 
the world will acknowledge what thoughtful men see to-day— 
that Lord Beaconsfield was not a statesman. Perhaps, as 
Lord Lytton tells us, ‘in all productions inspired by the 
Spirit of the East, the stamp of genius is like the seal of 
Solomon, which reveals nothing to those who have never 
felt the wizarding of Oriental spells.’ His father, probably, 
had never come under this influence, for we are told, ‘“‘ My 
father’s early recognition of his rare gifts was never for a 
moment obscured by the ridicule with which mediocre men 
for many years were accustomed to speak of the political 
pretensions of the future Premier, as if he were merely a 
spouting charlatan. But neither did his opinion of the 
quality and order of his friend’s genius equal the public 
estimation of them at the close of that unique career which 
my father did not live to see.’”’ Lord Lytton came much 
nearer the truth than his biographer. Disraeli was a man 
of unquestionable genius, but it was the genius which would 
have made a Grand Vizier, and was nothing short of a curse 
in the Prime Minister of a free country like ours. We 
cannot expect Earl Lytton to accept this view; but he is 
greatly mistaken if he supposes that his view—the view 
which the observers of ‘‘ Primrose Day,” et hoc genus omne, 
have endeavoured to impose upon the world—is that of the 
English people. 

The account of the state of religious opinion in the early 
days of Lord Lytton is extremely curious. The biographer 
writes on this, as on every point, in the spirit of a strong 
Tory, and a Tory not of the most genial spirit. It would be 
difficult to fix on particular passages which illustrate our 
view, for it is rather in the general tone than in special ex- 
pressions that his tendency appears. Perhaps the references 
to the Reform Bill of 1882, and the sneers at the extravagant 
expectations of the people from this great legislative change. 
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are the most conspicuous example of it. His Lordship is, of 
course, a defender of the Established Church. He telis us of his 
father that, ‘‘ attaching, as he did at all times, great political 
importance to the maintenance of kindly relations between 
rich and poor, he believed that such relations are better pro- 
moted by the influence of an educated rural clergy than by 
the order of men who exercise the function of Dissenting 
ministers in the lower ranks of Nonconformity.”’ ‘This is not 
a very noble view of the work of an Established Church and 
its clergy. Translated into plain English, it means that the 
clergy are better policemen than Dissenting ministers in “ the 
lower rank.” if we are to credit Mr. Jessopp, however, the 
result of this precious scheme is that the rustics do not like 
the squire and detest the parson. Mr. Bulwer himself seems 
to have been desirous of steering a kind of middle course. 
Here is an account of his religious opinions : 


I respect (he wrote in 1826) the authority of the Established Church, 
because I sincerely believe it to be the religious organization best adapted 
for the preservation of virtue and happiness among us. And in one of 
his note-books, bearing the same date, I find the following reflection: ** It 
is surely strange that, although every one exclaims against the wicked- 
ness of the age, yet no sooner does any one affect peculiar piety than he 
becomes the subject of universal and vehement reprobation. What is the 
reason? I think it must be this. The world is a world of mediocrity; 
and therefore it does not really pardon anything which appears either 
below or above the standard level. It is not a very bad world ; therefore 
it dislikes what it conceives to be very bad. It is not a very good world; 
wherefore it does not approve what pretends to be very good. Neither is 
it in all respects a very wise world ; and now and then its ideas about 
these two extremes are rather wrong. But the world has, in the main, a 
right instinct as to what is best for the preservation of its own comfort. 
And a very uncomfortable world it would be if its reforming saints and 
sceptics had it all their own way. Winnow the chaff of its prejmdices, and 
you will find at the bottom the sound grain of a just opinion.” 


With all this Bulwer would have shocked some in our own 
day who profess a zeal for liberty. Hone and Carlile had 
been prosecuted for blasphemy, as Ramsay and Foote have 
recently been. On this he pronounces the following judgment: 
“T do feel the most sovereign contempt for a policy which at- 
tempts to protect popular opinion by the fine and imprison- 
ment of unpopular theorists.” Yet he had no sympathy 
with the unbelievers. He had studied the Encyclopwdists, but 


he was not moved by them. 
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The simplicity of hiscommon sense was impervious to the seductions of 
this (the French) philosophy. Had it not been weighed in the balance of 
experience and found lamentably wanting? The countrymen of Voltaire, 
trusting to philosophers and philanthropists, had rejected the religion of 
Pascal as a ridiculous and degrading superstition. They had put their 
faith in the “human perfectibility’’ of Condorcet as a rational and 
elevating creed. But with what result? Never was scepticism more 
terribly punished for its credulity. Philosophy had conducted her votaries 
to the public worship of a courtesan ; and philanthropy had plunged them 
into the perpetration of cruelties and crimes which transcended the 
massacre of St. Bartholomew in the depth and duration of their atrocity. 
Although, therefore, the French writers he was now studying exercised a 
perceptible influence over the style of some of my father’s early composi- 
tions, they had no effect upon the religious sentiments in which he had 
been trained by a woman of deep and simple picty, whose example gave 
to her precepts enduring impressions on the character of her son. 


We need hardly add that the volumes are of interest. As 
the work proceeds we shall be better prepared to judge of the 
man. 


ARMINIUS VAMBERY.* 


Tuts is pre-eminently a readable book; for not only is it on a subject of 
more than ordinary interest, but it is written in such an easy flowing 
style as is rarely to be met with among writers of books of travel. It is 
not often, indeed, that the qualities which go to make up a good traveller 
are found in combination with the literary taste and descriptive power 
which are necessary to the production of a thoroughly lively and enter- 
taining book of travel. The author of the work before us, however, is one 
of the few who own this double qualification. He is a first-rate traveller 
and a first-rate writer as well. He combines in no ordinary degree love of 
adventure and the faculty of observation with the art of depicting what he 
has seen in a vivid and impressive manner, so that the reader is enabled 
in some measure to realize it for himself. The record of his life and 
adventures as here given, indeed, reads more like a romance than a 
narrative of facts. There is about it a glow of life and reality which 
imparts to it a singular charm, and which adds not a little to our plea- 
sure in reading it. So much for the style of the book, which we can 
hardly commend too highly. 

As to the subject matter, a special and personal interest attaches to it 
over and above that which belongs to a book of mere travel, from the fact 
that it includes a life of the author written by himself; and it is this 
double element in the book which gives it such a unique value. It 
enables us to get a glimpse of the man as well as the countries visited by 
him, and thus it allows us to see how he came to be what he was. Read- 
ing his history as it is here narrated by himself, we perceive the formative 


* Arminius Vambéry ; His Life and Adventures. Written by Himself. (T. 
Fisher Unwin.) 
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influences which were at work upon him, and the events which helped to 
shape and to mould his character and his career. For while it is evident 
that he was a born traveller, and had the instinct of a rover from the be- 
ginning, it is equally clear that cireumstances and early training had 
much to do with the making of him. Born of poor parents, he was from 
an early period of his life inured to hardships and discomfort, being both 
poorly fed and scantily clothed. At the early age of twelve, after three 
years spent at school, he was turned upon tie world in order to make 
his own living in the best way that he could; and though he aspired 
to something very much higher, having an ambition to be at least a 
physician or a lawyer, he was compelled through stress of circumstances 
to take a situation as apprentice to, a ladies’ dressmaker, which he soon 
quitted in order to take the post of tutor to the village innkeeper’s son, 
which he retained long enough to save sufficient money to enable him to 
go to St. George and continue his studies at the gymnasium. Here he 
distinguished himself by his proficiency in Latin, which he soon got to 
speak with tolerable fluency. Not content with this, being filled with a 
thirst for knowledge, he passed on to Pressburg in order to attend a school 
of a higher grade. Here he remained five years, during which he had a 
hard struggle to maintain himself and pursue his studies at the same 
time. But at this time, as in after-life, he was helped not a little by his 
indomitable pluck, and also by his never-failing cheerfulness, which 
enabled him to get over many hardships and difficulties which would 
have crushed a person of less buoyant and hopeful spirit. He had the 
inestimable advantage, too, of an excellent constitution; so that despite 
frugal fare and insufficient clothing, he seems invariably to have enjoyed 
good health, entering with keen zest into all the fun and mischief in the 
schoolroom as well as at play. While he was at Pressburg he discovered 
what was latent in him from the first—a strong taste for travel, spending 
his vacation in visiting Vienna, Prague, and other Austrian cities and 
towns, and thus unconsciously trained himself for his wanderings in the 
desert. Another taste which he began to develop at the same time was a 
love for languages. He was a born linguist, just as he was a born 
traveller; and by the time he reached the age of sixteen, despite the 
meagre educational advantages which he had enjoyed, he had made him- 
self familiar with Latin and Greek, Sclavonian and Hungarian, German 
and French. Having obtained a mastery of so many principal languages, 
it was a comparatively easy matter for him to acquire a knowledge of the 
remaining branches of the Latin, German, and Sclavonian families; so 
that in a short space of time he became a most proficient linguist. Having 
early conceived an intense longing to visit Asia, he set himself to study 
the languages of Asia, beginning with Turkish. The way being thus pre- 
pared, his yearnings toward the East took the form of a definite purpose 
to visit it. Through the patronage of Baron Joseph Eétvis he succeeded 
in obtaining a free passage to the Black Sea, and embarked on a steamer 
for Galacz, whence he was to go to Constantinople, the immediate object 
of his journey. For a young man of twenty-two, with only fifteen Austrian 
florins in his pocket, the undertaking thus entered upon was a sufficiently 
bold and venturesome one; but his linguistic powers and his high spirits 
stood him in good stead on this journey as well as on many subsequent 
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ones, and were the means of procuring him many things which others in 
his circumstances would not have been able to obtain. By the time he 
reached Pera our author had got to the end of his tether, and landed on 
Turkish shores without a penny in his pocket. He happened, however, 
to fall in with a fellow countryman, who gave him a night’s lodging and 
a share of his mattress. During his stay here he managed to earn a little 
money by giving lessons to a young Turkish Bey, and at the same time 
gained access to Turkish families, by whom he was warmly and hospit- 
ably received. Here he stayed six months preparing for his journey, and 
here we must take leave of him, having reached the threshold as it were 
of his wonderful career. We would gladly follow him in his remarkable 
tour if we had sufficient space at our command. As it is we must refer 
our readers to the book itself, assuring them that they will find in it an 
ample store of entertaining and instructive matter. 


OD 


CURRENT LITERATURE. 


The Story of our English Bible and what it Cost. By Mrs. Bayty. 
(James Nisbet and Co.) In this little volume Mrs. Bayly has put ina 
popular form the history of the translation of the English Bible. It is the 
substance of lessons which she gave to a gathering of working men. With 
a few vivid touches she presents to us pictures of the past, and we feel at 
once that we are among real men and women. Wicliff is introduced to 
us in the following way :—‘‘ We will suppose it is January, 1328, about five 
hundred and fifty years ago. If people were then in the habit of meeting 
as we are doing to-night, it must have been under very different cirecum- 
stances. There could have been no bright cheerful fire burning on the 
hearth, for chimneys were not invented until a few years later than 
the date I have mentioned. Fires were used only for cooking, and were 
made in the middle of the room, and the smoke, as it still is in some 
Trish cabins, was expected to get out as best it could. The king 
reigning at that time prohibited the burning of coals, as he said they 
were too dirty for common use, in which opinion I think we should 
agree with him if we attemptedito use them without chimneys.” The 
chapter entitled ‘‘ Evenings with Wicliff,” is followed by “ Evenings with 
the Printers,” and “* Evenings with Tyndale.” The chapter on Tyndale 
is the longest, but perhaps the most captivating of all. Throughout 
the book the past is made to live again, and its lessons conveyed without 
any moralizing. No small amount of painstaking research must have 
been given to the work of compiling this little volume. The authoress 
has laboured, and it is easy for us to “ enter into her labours.” We can 
imagine few more delightful occupations for winter evenings than to read 
parts of “ The Story of the English Bible” to intelligent working men or 
lads, and to make it a basis for discussion and conversation. There 
is a glow about it due to the fact that it was first spoken to a sympathetic 
audience, such as Mrs. Bayly won for herself out of previously “ Ragged 


Homes.” In her closing chapter, which she calls “ A Talking Evening,” 
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we have the substance of conversations with her class after the lessons 
were over. It is a beautiful specimen of that which all true teachers aim 
at, fellowship with their scholars, mind drawing out mind, thought 
answering to thought. They had been discussing the question of govern- 
ments, and the teacher gathers up the sympathies of her class, and leads 
them to the Bible itself for a picture of the perfect rule. When she had 
read to them the thirty-fourth chapter of Ezekiel, with its description of 
the divine ideal of government, she says, “‘ The star of hope rose higher 
and higher in our hearts us we went on and on until we came to the 
time of universal blessedness, presenting so great a contrast to the times 
of darkness in which we had travelled together.” We hope that 
Mrs. Bayly’s words of cheer will find their way to hundreds of work- 
men’s reading-rooms and Sunday-school libraries. 


Gladys Fane. A Story of Two Lives. By T. Wemyss Retp. Two 
Vols. (I. Fisher Unwin.) Carlyle’s opinion of his fellow creatures, 
“ mostly fools,” would apply with still greater truth to works of fiction, 
and the knowledge of this fact makes many of our more intelligent 
readers indisposed to read the first novel of anew worker. Those whe 
have but little time for this kind of literature prefer to spend it upon 
writers of proved ability. We hope, however, that no one will be 
deterred from reading ‘‘ Gladys Fane” because it is the author's first 
attempt at fiction. To say that it is above the average would be a 
poor compliment; it ought to have its place amongst the purest and best 


novels of the day. Though unknown in this department of literature., 


Mr. Wemyss Reid is by no means unknown as a writer. As editor of am 
influential daily paper he has a well recognized position in the political 
world; while his literary productions, notably his ‘*‘ Monogram on Charlotte 
Bronté,” have won for him a well-deserved esteem in literary circles. He 
has now entered on a new path, and we hope that he may be encouraged 
to further efforts in the same direction. It is refreshing to have a story 
told us in such pure English by one whose sympathies are quick to, 
apprehend all that is best and truest in human life, and who has 
the power to awaken those sympathies in the reader. A Northumbrian 
himself, Mr. Reid has laid the scene of his heroine’s early life in his 
native county. The Fanes of Fanesford are an old Northumbrian 
family, too long ennobled by birth to care for the peerage so often 
offered them. But the scene is soon shifted from the ancestral home, 


and the interest of the story centres in Paris and the Riviera. As: 


a descriptive writer, Mr. Reid has long held an honourable position 
among pressmen, and it has been from his pen that we have had 
some of the most graphic descriptions of imposing European pageants. 
This power of description has had full play in his book, and the story is 
profusely illustrated with word pictures by a true artist. They are, more- 
over, pictures drawn from nature. Every scene is a personal recollection, 
and not only Fanesford Castle and a London drawing-room, but the 
Paris salons, the gambling hell at Monaco, the Corniche Road, the 
streets of Smyrna and Constantinople, the journey to Ephesus, the 
cafés of Vienna and Bucharest, and the stormy voyage to Varna have 
all been drawn by one who has taken his impressions on the spot, 
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Mr. Reid’s power in analyzing character has been already acknowledged 
by the success which attended the publication of his “* Monogram on 
Charlotte Bronté;” we anticipate an equally favourable verdict on the 
dramatic power displayed in ‘* Gladys Fane.” Perhaps the book might 
have been more popular with ordinary novel readers had there been more 
exciting adventure in the earlier chapters—that is if it had been less 
artistic and more sensational. We think, however, that by preserving 
the true dramatic unities Mr. Reid is more likely to win for himself a 
place amongst the best writers of fiction than had he sacrificed them 
to gain a doubtful popularity. The interest which is thoroughly sustained 
throughout is increased as the plot developes. It is, as appears on the 
title, “A Story of Two Lives’’—Gladys I’ane and Rex Mansfield. Gladys 
is no ordinary girl, but one whose strong individuality arrests attention 
at once. One meets occasionally in life with people we never can forget. 
Gladys Fane is one of these, and it is in the conception of that character 
that the writer has given the greatest proof of genius. But better than 
genius is the high moral tone, the keen sense of honour, and true perception 
of the highest Christian teaching which alone could have portrayed the 
character of Mansfield. He is first introduced as the Radical candidate run 
in oppositionto Mr. Fane at the anesford election in 1874. The scorn with 
which he repudiated a dirty electioneering trick, though it cost him his 
seat, marked the man. Rex is the soul of honour, the highest type of 
manhood, and it would be hard to find a finer passage, or one with 
a healthier Christian tone, than that which describes the struggle through 
which he passed in his effort to forgive that double-dyed villain Calanis, 
who had blighted his life. ‘The tone of the book is healthy throughout ; 
it sets up a high standard of truth and honour, and shows how it could be 
attained under very difficult circumstances, while ‘* whatsoever maketh a 
lie’’—as instanced in the severe rebuke of the scandal of ‘ Society 
Papers’’—meets with the sternest condemnation. No doubt the main 
feature in the plot required very delicate handling, and Mr. Reid set 
himself no easy task when he attempted it, but he has done it in such 
a way as to heighten our conception of the nobility of human nature and 
the purity of true love. It may interest our readers to know that 
Mr. Reid is a Congregationalist. We must congratulate Mr. Fisher 
Unwin on the way in which he has brought the book out, and the happy 
thought which placed the narcissus on the cover. 


The Land-Leaquers. Three Vols. By Anrnony Trotiorr. (Chatto and 
Windus.) This book, the last from Mr. Trollope’s pen, has a melancholy 
interest even from the incomplete form in which it has come tous. He 
had intended to complete the book in sixty chapters, but before the 
fiftieth was commenced the work was interrupted by the summons which 
none can disobey or delay. The part, however, which was finished is 
sufficiently interesting in itself. Indeed in some respects this appears to 
us to be one of the ablest aud most suggestive productions of its author's 
pen. Mr. Trollope’s long residence in Ireland had given hima familiarity 
with Irish people and their modes of thought and life which he had turned 
to good use in the present volume. A more vivid and graphic sketch of 
[reland as it was under the tyranny of the Land-League has not been 
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drawn. Its great value consists not in any new light which it throws 
upon political problems, but in the reality with which it presents condi- 
tions of life of which, in general, we have but vague and indefinite ideas. 
It is one thing to read a general statement about boycotting ; another and 
quite a different one to be introduced to an intimate knowledge of a family 
who are themselves boycotted, and at the same time surrounded by all 
kinds of other troubles for no reason whatever, except that the father had 
dared to ask for vent from one of his tenants. ‘The story itself is extremely 
interesting ; some of the characters are very original and striking; and 
could Mr. Trollope have completed his plot according to his own idea, it 
would have been extremely effective. Of course the mere interest as a 
tale suffers by the incompleteness, but this does not at all detract from 
the cleverness of the character-painting, the skill with which some of the 
situations are conceived and represented, and especially from its value as a 
contribution to the better understanding of the work of the Land-League 
in-Ireland. We are bound to say, however, that his view is so utterly 
one-sided as to become simply absurd, but this seems to be the misfortune 
of all who are drawn into the vortex of Irish turmoil on either side, and 
England has to pay the penalty. 


Donal Grant. By Guorck Mac Donatp, LL.D. Three Vols. (Kegan 
Paul, Trench, and Co.) ‘* Donal Grant” is an eminently characteristic 
book. There is no sign in it that Dr. Mac Donald has lost any of his 
remarkable power; there is as little that he has corrected any of his 
eccentricities and weaknesses. ‘The same charming simplicity of spirit, 
the same wonderful intuition in the perception of truth both in the works 
and the word of God which escapes the notice of less gifted observers, the 
same broad and generous sympathy with humanity in its follies and even 
in its frailties and sins, which are so conspicuous in the books by which 
he won his reputation, are here also. But there is the same unfortunate 
tendency to allow his better qualities to run to seed. In the intense 
earnestness with which he seeks to show how religion may be independent 
of theology, and how in truth theology has sometimes checked the deve- 
lopment of the higher and more unselfish virtues, he is often unjust to 
theology and to those by whom it is maintained. Mystical cobblers and 
inspired poets notwithstanding, the churches have reared noble men and 
done good service in the world. The habit of running amuck at religionists, 
who, however narrow, may be sincere, is an unfortunate one, especially 
for a writer who has important lessons to teach them, and who only 
awakens needless prejudice against himself and his message by the ex- 
aggeration of which le is guilty. Another fault is one which ought to be 
more easily corrected, and yet it is a habit which seems to have become 
so much of a second nature to Dr. Mac Donald that we almost fear that 
it is incurable. Why will he insist on adopting the Scotch dialect so 
largely in his conversations? It makes numbers of his best points as 
absolutely unintelligible to a majority of his readers as though he wrote 
in Greek or Latin. Possibly he wishes to make a fuller demonstration 
of the power of his genius by showing his capacity to command popularity 
despite of so serious 2 drawback. But it is a mistake, especially if he 


wishes to educate opinion. Here we have in * Donal Grant” a wonders 
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ful cobbler, who has an amount of wisdom which is granted to but few, 
and seems very like inspiration; but whose wisdom is largely hidden 
from us because of the uncouth and semi-barbarous tongue in which 
itis couched. We do not understand, and, though we may shock our 
author by saying it, we do not care to understand it. We are not without 
knowledge of the native Doric, but the cobbler goes into regions where 
we are quite unable to follow him. We cannot suppose that Dr. Mac 
Donald means that only the Scotch, and that limited section even of the 
Seotch who understand their own provincial dialects, should profit by 
his teachings. And now, having done our grumble, let us say how 
much we enjoy the book. We often differ from the author, but we never 
fail to have our thought quickened and stimulated by him. His theory of 
the universe and of God’s ways in it seems to us to have a radical defect, 
but his exposition of it has about it something singularly fresh and capti- 
vating. We do not believe that sin is ever to be whittled away by any 
sentiment, however beautiful, or to be conjured out of the universe by any 
legerdemain of rose-water benevolence. But we feel our sympathies 
broadened, our judgments possibly made more charitable, our hopes of 
humanity enlarged and elevated by such a book as this. We admire the 
sturdy independence of Donal himself, and if we fancy that his perfection 
is a trifle overdrawn, and that, altogether, he is too much of a superior 
being, the fault is not a grave one. There is a weird-like character about 
the story, which does not make it more probable but certainly increases 
its originality. But the stamp of genius is upon it everywhere. We are 
drawn to the author as well as to his characters, some of whom are very 
striking and effective indeed. 


$0 


CHRISTMAS BOOKS FOR THE YOUNG. 


Messrs. J. Nispet and Co.—The Children’s Pilgrimage, by L. T. 
Meapg, is a charming book for the young. It is a story of two orphan 
children who went on a pilgrimage to the South of Francein performance 
of a promise given by the elder to her dying stepmother, that they 
would go and find her lost daughter. The plot is a simple one, but 
it is worked out with considerable dramatic skill. The writer shows. 
herself to be possessed of a true love for children, and what is by no 
means so common, of a playful humour which enables her to see the 
comic side of things, even in the most solemn and tragic. situations. 
There is more of story and less of mere padding in her book than is 
usually the case in works of this class. Indeed, there is not a dull 
page in the volume. Garton Rowley, by J. JAckson Wray, is a short 
and well-written tale intended for grown-up people, and especially suited 
for working people. In the form of a yarn spun by a naval captain on 
Christmas Eve, Mr. Wray tells the double story of ‘‘ Brown Bessie ” by 
sea and on land, the same name belonging both to the captain’s vessel 
and the captain’s daughter. While doing so, he takes the opportunity 
to teach some plain, practical homely truths in a thoroughly bright and 
cheery fashion concerning the voyage of life. Lady Temple's Grand- 
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children, by Evetyn Everett GREEN, is peculiarly appropriate to the 
present season, illustrating as it does the blessedness of the peacemakers. 
Dolly, one of the two grandchildren mentioned in the title, by her loving 
disposition proves herself to be a true peacemaker, and succeeds in 
uniting members of a family which had long been alienated from each 
other.—In Spoilt Guy; the Story of a Child, by Dartry Dar, we 
have a story of a spoilt child, The picture is sufficiently disagreeable, and 
to us itseems overdrawn. It is difficult to conceive of a child of six years 
old having learned to smoke, and attend operas, and ride in horseraces. 
Nor can we see the advantage of portraying such a specimen of youthful 
precocity and depravity. Daintree, by BERNARD HELDMAN, is a story 
of an honest farmer of the Puritan stamp, whose one great fault, an 
excessive fondness for his farm, was the cause of the one great trouble of 
his life, viz., the refusal of his sons to agree to his plans concerning 
it. The moral of the tale is sufficiently obvious, and the sentiments 
expressed in it quite unexceptionable, but the story itself is dull and 
prosy. Mother’s Queer Things, by ANNA WaRNER, is just the kind of 
book which a mother may take and read to her little ones on Sunday 
afternoons. The Queer Things are pictures, idols, &c., which a mother 
put into a bag on Christmas Eve, and which she afterwards used to 
illustrate a number of missionary stories ——Alice’s Pupil, by LETITIA 
McCurntock, is a short story showing the influence for good which a 
young lady exerted over her pupil, a wild, reckless youth, whom she 
succeeded in reclaiming. 

From Messrs. J. F. SHaw AND Co. we have received a goodly number 
of books, all of them marked by those sterling qualities which have 
made the publications of Messrs. Shaw and Co. so justly celebrated. 
They are invariably well written, and what is more, they are thoroughly 
pure and wholesome in their character, and religious in their tone and 
temper. In the crowded state of our library table we are reluctantly 
compelled to content ourselves with the briefest notices of a few of these 
volumes. In Wearyholme ; or, Seedtime and Harvest, Miss Emity 
Sarau Hott adds another to her excellent series of historical tales. The 
period illustrated by the present story is the Restoration of Charles IT. 
The picture she draws is not a pleasant one to contemplate, but that 
only shows how true it is to the facts. The writer has evidently care- 
fully studied the history of the times she endeavours to depict, and 
shows herself as thoroughly aw fait with this later period as with the 
earlier ones that have formed the subjects of some of her previous tales. 
——Winning an Empire, by Grace Stepsine, is another historical 
tale, in which the writer relates the story of Lord Clive. The subject is 
one of thrilling interest, and one which is well fitted to engage the atten- 
tion ofthe young. The accuracy of the information contained in the book 
is sufficiently vouched for by the fact that it is derived from the standard 
works of Mill, Macolm, and Macaulay, some of the passages in which 
Miss Stebbing does not hesitate to quote verbatim.—Bek’s First 
Corner, and How She Turned it, by J. M. Conxutn, is a story for elder 
girls, showing the gradual development of character in the sphere of the 
home when schooldays are over and the realities of life are just beginning 
to be faced. Wild Hyacinth, by Lady Horr, is the pretty title of an 
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equally pretty story, showing the unsatisfying nature of mere earthly 
things, and pointing out the one source of true and abiding happiness.— 

In the Caged Linnet ; cr, Love’s Labour not Lost, Mrs. StaNLEY LEATHES 
shows the softening and subduing influence which a little child may 
exert upon a woman of a hard, unlovely nature, into whose iron cage she 
came to reside.——Walter Alison; his Friends and Foes, by M. L. 
RIDLEY, is a famous story for schoolboys, written by one who thoroughly 
understands and sympathizes with them. Their joys and sorrows, quar- 
rels and reconciliations, defeats and victories are all portrayed with a 
powerful and skilful hand. There is a fine manly spirit pervading it, 
which boys will know how to appreciate. The Hmperor’s Boys, by 
Ismay Tuorn, is, as its name implies, another story for boys. It is one 
which they will be sure to like, and which is pretty certain to like them. 
——Alick’s Hero, by CaTHERINE SHAW, is a distinctively religious story, 
showing the influence for good which one boy may exert on another some 
years older than himself.—-—-Marjorie’s Probation, by J. 8. Rankine, 
begins sadly, but ends brightly. It is the story of a young girl whose 
early life was clouded by a great sorrow which tested and disciplined her 
character.——-The Robber Chief, by Epwarp burton, proclaims its 
character in its title. It is a kind of book which boys, and girls 
too for that matter, always enjoy. Moreover, it is something more 
than a narrative of wild adventure, breathing a fine spirit of magna- 
nimity and heroism.——Ingle-Nook Storics, by Mrs. STANLEY LuatTuHEs, 
is a most captivating book for children, especially for those who are 
fond of fairy tales. It is full of bright thoughts and beautiful fancies. 
The writer has both a lively imagination and a sympathetic heart, 
and is well skilled in the art of writing interesting stories for the 
young. Each of the three tales contained in this volume is in- 
tended to teach some useful practical lesson, but the lesson is never 
unduly protruded, and there is nothing in the shape of moralizing or 
preaching in them.——In Dainty Drawings for Little Painters, Outline 
Pictures by T. Pymm, with descriptive stories by C. SHaw, we have an 
admirable contrivance for amusing and instructing little folks at the same 
time. The book has this advantage over a mere story-book, that it gives 
them something to do with their hands as well as with their eyes. More- 





over, while a single tale would only occupy them for an hour or two, 
this will furnish employment for a great many hours. The subjects of 
the pictures are well chosen, and the descriptive stories will help to 
paint them in the appropriate colours. Altogether it is a marvellous 
shilling’s worth.——His Mother’s Book, by H. l’. E., is a beautiful story 
showing the blessed influence exerted upon a boy by his mother’s Bible. 
We have also received from the same house two eighteenpenny books en- 
titled respectively The Way of the Cross, a Tale of the Early Church, 
by Emity 8. Hott; and Hethe; or, Not Forsaken, by M. Savi; 
also three one-shilling books as follow—Blind Netiic, by L. Marston ; 
Chick; or, Yet there is toom, by M.S. Machirrcnin; Verry; or, L'rying 
to Lollow. Ve would also call the attention of our readers to the series 
of cheap reprints of some of the most popular stories that have been 
published by Messrs. Shaw, of which the following have come to hand— 
Scamp and I, by lL. T. Muapre; Mistress Margery, by 1h. 8. HoLtt; and 
Froggy’s Little Brother, by Brenna, 
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Self-Effort; or, The True Method of attaining Success in Life, by Joseru 
Jounson (T. Nelson and Co.), is a book belonging to the same class as 
Mr. Smiles’s “ Self-Help.” So much has been written on the subject that 
it might have been thought to be exhausted, but Mr. Johnson has found 
something new to say about it, and has treated it with considerable fresh- 
ness of thought and arrangement. Thus he devotes a chapter to ‘* Suecess 
in the attainment of Health,” and another to the “ Habit and Profit of 
Early Rising.” ——By Up-hill Paths; or, Waiting and Winning, a Story 
of Work to be Done, by E. Van Sommer (T. Nelson and Co.), is in- 
tended, we suppose, to be a book for youths just starting in life. But it 
appears to be addressed quite as much to parents as to children, It 
is designed to show how much good often remaius undone, and how 
many young lives are dwarfed and stunted in their growth, for want 
of that sympathy and timely help which they so greatly need. 
Heroism in Humble Life, by Rev. E. N. Hoar, M.A. (T. Nelson and 
Co.), is another story written with «a distinct and definite purpose, the 
purpose in this ease being to illustrate the evils of intemperance and to 





enforce the duty of temperance. We have also received from the same 
house two large flat quarto volumes for young children, called respectively 
Little Workers, and The Swallow and the Skylark. They are exceed- 
ingly attractive in appearance, being handsomely bound in pink with a 
full-page glazed picture on the outside. The idea of ‘ Little Workers” is 
avery happy one, and is well carried out, the sketches of the workers 
being accompanied with pictures showing them at their work. The 
‘* Swallow and the Skylark” contains short appropriate stories illustrated 
by beautiful oil-colour pictures. 

Chums, a Story for Youngsters, by Hartey Sreverne (Griffith and 
Farran), is such a book as boys home for the holidays will take a pleasure 
in reading. It is full of the ordinary and extraordinary incidents of school 
life, and is written in a lively and sympathetic style. It is in every way 
worthy to take its place in the Boys’ Own Favourite Library. In 
Time of War, a 'Tale of Paris Life during the Siege and Rule of the 
Commune, by James I’. Coss, F.R.G.S. (Griffith and Farran), is a story 
intended rather for adults than children. By relating the trials and 
sufferings of one poor family in the Rue de Dragon, it gives us a vivid idea 
of what Paris life in general must have been during the eventful period 
to which it belongs. The subject is interesting, especially at the present 





time, when so much is being said about Socialism and Communism. 
The Court and the Cottage, by Emma Mars#atu (Griffith and Farran), 
is a story for girls. The title is misleading, for it suggests a contrast 





which does not exist in the book; the Court and the Cottage being 
simply the names of two houses occupied by two collateral branches of 
one family. As is only fitting, the characters of the story are almost 
all girls, and the incidents are such as occur in the ordinary routine of 
a girl’s life, with nothing of a startling or sensational character. The 


conclusion, however, strikes us as both lame and unsatisfactory— 
From May to Christmas at Thorne Hill. By Mrs. D. P. Sanrorp, 
(Griffith and Farran.) A capital story of six months in the life of some 
American children whose parents had left them with an aunt during their 
own visit to Europe. It is full of brightness, life, and fun, and will be all 
the more enjoyed because of the capital engravings by which it is illus- 
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trated. It is an extremely elegant child’s book, and well suited for pre- 
sentation as a Christmas gift. 

Adventures of Robinson Crusoe. By D. Deror. With Twenty 
Coloured Illustrations. (T. Fisher Unwin.) We have heard it remarked 
that the boys of this generation do not read Robinson Crusoe. Whether 
this be so or not we cannot say, but certainly if anything could tempt 
them to the perusal it would be the gorgeous edition of it just published by 
Mr. Unwin. It is both beautifully bound and splendidly illustrated, and 
altogether is got up in a manner worthy alike of the book and the pub- 
lisher. It will form an admirable gift-book for a boy at this Christmas-tide. 


Sunpay ScHoot Union.—Young England is a magazine intended for 
youths who have a soul above a story, and who have begun to think and 
inquire for themselves. For while the element of fiction is not excluded 
from its pages, it is always kept in a position of due subordination, chief 
attention being paid to matter of a more serious and sensible nature. 
The conductors of the magazine deserve all praise for their endeavour 
to counteract the vitiating effects of the ‘‘ penny dreadfuls ” by providing 
something of a purer and more wholesome character. One of the most 
pleasing features of the present volume is the department allotted to 
science, and called ‘ Our ’Ology Page.” The Child’s Own in its new 
series appears in much improved form. It abounds in short stories, 
anecdotes, and poems, with pictures to match. The contents are amu- 
sing without being silly, and instructive without being tedious. Alto- 
gether the magazine answers well to its name. Celebrated Dunces, 
by Tom Brown, contains accounts of a number of distinguished men 
who gave no indication in their boyhood of the greatness which they 
achieved in after life. It appears from the dedication of the volume to 
Sir Samuel Smiles that it was suggested by that writer’s remarks on 
the subject in his book on “ Self Help,’ and it certainly should have the 
effect of encouraging and stimulating to increased exertion those who 
think themselves, or are thought by their friends, to belong to the class 
of dunces. Denny: or, From Haven to Haven, by ANNIE GRAY, is a 
religious story illustrative of the Lord’s Prayer, and traces the career of 
a young foundling from the time he was discovered in the hollow of a 
rock up to the time when, after a long absence, he returned to his early 
home. There are a great number of characters of different kinds intro- 
duced into the story, and there is, too, an abundance of incidents, with 
which is mingled not a little conversation of an improving character. 
The spirit of the book is excellent, but the style is diffuse, and the story 
would undoubtedly gain by compression. Bible Pictures for Little 
People. By Unctr Harry. Some of the principal stories of the New 
Testament are here told in simple language, so that children will readily 
understand them ; and, what is of even more importance to the class for 
whom they are designed, are illustrated by appropriate pictures. We 
have also received a number of small cheap books, well fitted to circulate 
widely in schools, and in the families of those who cannot afford to buy 
more expensive works. They are as follow: Cousin Dorry ; or, Three 
Measures of Meul, by Mrs. C. M. Cuarke; A Life’s Motto; or, Clement 
Markham’s Victory, and A Schoolboy Notion, by Witu1am J. Lacey ; 
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Miss Blake's Tinies, by Fanny Simon; Anthony Rogers; or, Led by a 
Child, by Mrs. C. SKINNER; Willie Anson; or, Trust and Try, and Little 
Civility; Kidnapped, by Ascorr R. Hoek; Uncle James’s Sketch Book. 


MAGAZINE VOLUMES. 


WE gladly avail ourselves of the opportunity afforded to us by the com- 
pletion of the yearly volumes to call the attention of owr readers to some 
of our popular monthlies. The first to claim our notice are Good Words 
and The Sunday Magazine. We put them together because they gene- 
rally go together, and because they are complementary to each other. 
Good Words is already a veteran in the service, but, notwithstanding the 
length of time it has been in the field, it shows no sign of senility or 
decay. With undiminished vigour it still holds on its way, and continues 
true to its original purpose of supplying first-class literature of a thoroughly 
popular character. The articles, it is needless to say, are of a high order 
of literary merit, and what is more, are marked by a religious tone and 
spirit. Where all are so good it would be invidious to single out any 
particular features for special mention, but the following are among the 
more noteworthy items in the table of contents : ‘‘ Footprints in Rome,” 
by the Rev. R. H. Haweis, M.A.; “ The Order of Revelation in St. 
Paul’s Epistles,’’ by Canon Barry, D.D.; ‘All in a Garden Fair,” by 
Walter Besant, we have already noticed elsewhere. It is itself worth 
worth the price of the volume. T'he Sunday Magazine, as its name 
implies, is more distinctively religious in the character of its articles, and 
is more suitable for Sunday reading. Of some of thetales we have already 
spoken elsewhere, and therefore content ourselves with saying that as a 
general rule they appear to us to be well suited to their special purpose. 
The other features of the magazine are well preserved, especially those 
entitled ‘‘ Biblical Papers, Critical and Practical” (the papers in which 
are contributed by writers of such approved excellence as Dr. Maclaren, 
Dr. Donald Fraser, and the late Thomas Jones) ; ‘* Biographical Papers” 
(including sketches of Lord Lawrence, James Clerk Maxwell, Robert 
Moffat, and Archbishop Tait); and ‘‘ Papers on Nature” (furnished by 
the Rey. J. G@. Wood, M.A., Agnes Giberne, and others), and the ** Sunday 
Evenings with the Children,” by the Rev. B. Waugh, R. H. Smith, &e. 

The Leisure Hour and Sunday at Home are like old friends, to 
which we always like to extend our warmest welcome and our heartiest 
Christmas greetings. It is certainly interesting to see how after the 
lapse of years they still retain the freshness which won them their early 
popularity. In the field which they occupy they were pioneers. Now 
they have many rivals, but none who can disturb them in the position 
which they so worthily oceupy. The editor seems to have a remark- 
able insight into the particular wants of the hour, and great skill in 
adapting himself to them, The evangelical and catholic character of the 
society is well represented in their spirit, in the contributors, and the 
nature of the contents. 

The Quiver, too, well merits a word of praise. It still maintains its 
reputation as one of the best of our religious magazines, and is about as 
full as usual of short, pointed, pithy, and practical papers on a variety of 
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subjects. Amongst others we notice a series of ‘‘ Old Testament Patterns 
of New Testament Virtues,” ‘‘ Parables in the Light of our Everyday 
Life,” ‘Good Wives of Great Men,” ‘** West-End Poverty.” One of the 
best departments of the magazine is that entitled ‘* Scripture Lessons for 
School and Home.” 

Cassell’s Family Magazine fills a niche of its own, and fills it worthily 
and well. It is the family magaziue par excellence, and has established 
itself as such in multitudes of households. Among the most salient pictures 
in the present volume are ‘‘ Articles by a Family Doctor,” ‘ What to 
wear—Chit-chat on Dress,’ ‘“Remunerative Employment for Gentle- 
women,” ‘The Family Parliament,” in which are discussed such questions 
as‘* Should Early Closing be made Compulsory,” and“ Is it wise to promote 
Emigration ?’’ Indeed, there is hardly a department of domestic economy 
or a subject of practical interest in daily life which is overlooked. The 
drawing-room and the kitchen, the nursery and the garden, new dis- 
coveries of science, interesting features in art, clever pieces of fiction, and 
striking, if sometimes sad, pictures of real life, combine to make this 
miscellany as varied and agreeable as it is certainly instructive. 

Little Folks and Bo-Peep (Cassell and Co.) both have a reputation to 
maintain, and they are equal to it; the latter is for the nursery, the 
former for children at a more advanced stage. Bo-Pcep is exquisitely 
simple, and wonderfully clever, both in its letterpress and its illustrations. 
Indeed, both these publications serve the purpose of a real education for 
our little ones in art. Little Folks has all sorts of attractions, pleasant 
stories, fanciful rhymes, hints for all kinds of amusement and recreation, 
prize competitions, and a number of illustrations finished in the best 
style. The very covers of these books are a study, and they certainly 
will be invaluable auviliaries for those who have the responsibility of 
entertaining children. 

The Rosebud Annual (James Clarke and Co) is a gem of a book for 
little children. Indeed we know of no other which can compare with it 
in point of general attractiveness, and adaptation to the tastes and require- 
ments of those fer whose benefit itis written. It is already an established 
favourite in the nursery, and the more widely it is known, the more 
popular it is likely to become. 

Of equal excellence, though in a slightly different line, is Owr Darlings 
(J. F. Shaw & Co.), which is designed for young children who are begin- 
ning to read for themselves, and who can appreciate the letterpress as 
well as the pictures. ‘To all such it will prove what it claims to be in 
its second title, viz., ‘* The Children’s Treasury.” The philanthropic and 
evangelical character of the contents is as conspicuous in the present 
volume as in its predecessors. The binding this year is even more 
taking than usual, and is of itself sufficient to tempt a buyer. Alto- 
gether the book is a wonderful three shillings’ worth. 





CHRISTMAS CARDS. 


THe development in Christmas cards is remarkable. It seems but yes- 
terday when this Christmas remembrancer was a novelty, unpretentious 
in character and very limited in its use. Now the manufacture of these 
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cards is an industry of its own, taxing the ingenuity of publishers and the 
skill of artists, and, when Christinas itself comes, imposing a new burden 
of the most trying character upon the postmen. The remembrance of 
these faithful servants of the public, as we have seen them, at the time 
when all other classes are on pleasure bent, toiling wearily on under the 
veight of great bags crowded with these tokens of friendly interest and 
regard, causes us a qualm as we look at the extraordinary array of beau- 
tiful specimens which lie on our table. It is curious to note how fasti- 
dious the artists have made our ladies and children in these matters. 
Publishers have so educated their taste that they sit in critical judgment 
even on the choicest productions of the season, and are not very easy to 
satisfy. Certainly, cards which a year or two ago would have been pro- 
nounced “ perfect beauties,” are now dismissed with a significant shake of 
the head, or at best a faint compliment. Well, it is not all evil. The 
sense of beauty is a refining influence, and they who develope it are ren- 
dering real service. In the cards before us we notice a perceptible 
advance. The card has not only become something more worth preserv- 
ing, but its artistic merit has reached a very high level. This is largely 
due to the keen competition among the caterers for the public enjoyment, 
but it is also a conclusive evidence as to the spread of a higher culture. 
Not only is there a greater abundance and variety of artistic talent, but 
the capacity for appreciating it is becoming more widely extended every 
year. 

Let us endeavour to introduce our readers to some of the most 
attractive productions of publishers who have sent us parcels of their 
Christmas wares. 

Mr. W. G. Wauuis (112, Fleet Street) sends a considerable ‘variety of 
choice cards, not so elaborate and costly as those of some other houses, 
but many of them chaste in design and admirable in execution. They 
are chiefly floral groups, and are finished with perfect taste and care. 
There are also a few children’s heads which are very beautiful. Others, 
with a more general design, especially one of Old Father Christmas, are 
sure to be popular. Mr. ARTHUR ACKERMANN (191, Regent Street) supplies 
us with some of the productions of Boston. These American cards may 
possibly not produce as strong an impression as their predecessors of 
former years, but if so, the only reason is that we are more familiar with 
the style. But those before us are sufficiently récherché. Nothing need 
be more original or attractive than the fan-shaped cards with rural land- 
scape in the centre, and elegant silken fringe. Alike in conception, artistic 
handling, and colouring, they are admirable. But if these are on the 
whole the most attractive, there are others—some with landscapes, and 
others with flowers or birds (many of the latter especially being effective) 
which deserve very high praise. Messrs. NATHAN AND Co. send some 
floral cards of very superior character both in the flowers themselves and 
their surroundings. The colouring is in singularly good taste, and har- 
monizes well with the silver letters in which the greetings are printed, 
and the delicate silver border of the card. But the gems of the collection 
are three landscapes, ‘‘ Windermere,” ‘‘ Loch Katrine,” and “ Bettws-y- 
Coed,” all of which possess high artistic merit. 

Messrs. RapHAEL Tuck AnD Co. (Coleman Street) yield to none of 
their competitors in the variety, the excellence, or the reasonable cost o 
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their cards. ‘Their collection is large, and the samples which have been 
sent us testify both to the enterprise and the good judgment with which 
this firm has ministered to the public taste. Floral cards, with silk fringe 
round half-wreaths of different tlowers ; the plush cards, in which nothing 
is wanting toproduce striking effects ; the satin cards, with their exquisite 
designs and perfect finish, have in them all the elements of popularity. 
The ‘fourfold sereen” series and the folding card, among which we 
specially notice a river scene, with Gothic-shaped mound outside, and a 
group of singing birds on a branch inside, are entitled toa very high place. 
Chromo-lithography and fine art printing have been carried by this firm 
to a very high point of excellence. 

Messrs. 8. HILDESHEIMER AND Co. (Silk Street) also understand the taste 
of the public, and have evidently spared neither care nor cost in order to 
meet its demands. First we call attention to Wilfred Ball’s etchings, of 
which there are five separate series, each of which contains six etchings, 
enclosed in a portfolio. Then come the new stand cards, which will be 
suitable ornaments for any drawing-room table, and which, perhaps, are 
the choicest novelty of the season. The card really consists of two, so 
arranged that, when fixed, they form a kind of easel. Itis not easy to do 
justice to the varied attractions of these cards by mere description. The 
desigus are extremely varied, consisting of flowers, sea-weeds, and port- 
folio stands. We recommend our readers to see and judge of them for 
themselves. But in truth we have here wn embarras des richesses. What 
with beautiful wreaths of flowers, the new specialty of “ frosted cards,” 
the “In the Highlands” series, containing four combination designs of 
Highland views and flowers, and the ‘ Quill Pen” series of satin cards, 
the difficulty is to make the choice. We fancy children would prefer the 
‘ard called ‘‘A Balloon Ascent,” which is one of the most curious 
specimens we have seen, and does infinite credit to the ingenuity of the 
designer. But there is a great profusion of children’s cards, most of 
which are very charming. 

Messrs. JOHN WALKER AND Co. (Farringdon Street) have in their ‘* Golden 
Floral” series, a collection which may honestly be pronounced unique. 
‘‘Home, sweet Home,” “ Abide with me,” ‘‘ Nearer, my God, to Thee,” 
“‘Rock of Ages,” ‘“* Curfew must not ring to-night,” and ‘The Pilgrim 
Fathers,” by Mrs. Hemans, are the subjects of the series. Each poem 
forms a little book with artistic cover, beautifully fringed. The typo- 
graphy and the illustrations are all that even the most passionate lovers 
of these beautiful poems could desire. They are ‘apples of gold set in 
pictures of silver.” They are published ‘also in elegant binding, with 
gilt edges. Next to these come Mr. Walker's ivory cards, which are cer- 
tainly gems of beauty. Here, for example, is one with a design of violets 
and other flowers, hand-painted, with rich border in horse-shoe shape. 
Another is a painting of Anne Hathaway’s house. Another variety is a 
hand-painted ivory card resting on a satin cushion. Our great satis- 
faction in noticing the works of these various publishers, who are not 
only adding to our Christmas pleasures, but are really educating the 
public taste, is that we are not required to adjudicate as to their respective 
merits. All that we have attempted to do is to direct attention to the 
most conspicuous features in the productions of each. 
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THE REV. JOHN HUNTER. 


Tue Rev. Joun Hunter is one of the most able and popular 
of the rising generation of Congregational preachers. At the 
beginning of his ministry he had to encounter a considerable 
amount of hostile prejudice, due to a suspicion of his theo- 
logical orthodoxy. To what extent it was justified it is not 
necessary for us to examine, as certainly it would be impos- 
sible for us to determine. Young men of independent thought 
and bold utterance have at all times been exposed to these 
imputations, and owing partly to unfortunate circumstances 
and partly to his own idiosyncrasies, Mr. Hunter had to en- 
counter them in unusual number, and with a special force. 
Any young man would have found a difficulty in occupying 
the position which he accepted when he commenced his 
ministry as the successor of James Parsons. It would be 
absurd to argue from this that the suspicion was due entirely 
to prejudice, but justice demands that this element should 
not be forgotten, and that a discount should be taken from any 
unfavourable judgments which may have been pronounced. 
Mr. Hunter’s mode of preaching was certainly new, and there 
probably was a difference in the substance as well as in the 
form, while all the time the preacher may have had more 
vital sympathy with the most precious truths of the gospel 
than his critics suspected. 

These collisions between a preacher of one generation and 
hearers of an older one are always to be regretted, and prob- 
ably they seldom occur without faults on both sides. The 
young are often too eager and hasty in judgment and too un- 
guarded in speech, and certainly the old are often too impatient. 
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That some who had been trained under Mr. Parsons should 
revolt against the teaching of his successor was not surprising, 
for two men could hardly have been in more striking contrast. 
Mr. Parsons was a typical representative of a generation 
that has passed away, and was specially rigid in the main- 
tenance of its views of orthodoxy, and in the value which he 
attached to them. Any man, therefore, who had caught the 
spirit of the times would have found it hard to follow a man 
who had jealously guarded every doctrine and form of doctrine, 
and regarded every deflection from the old paths with uncon- 
cealed alarm. But Mr. Hunter was as much a man of the 
coming as Mr. Parsons of the vanishing generation, and 
certainly the one was not more under the influence of the 
past than the other was filled with the hopes of a progressive 
future. If at the commencement of Mr. Hunter’s ministry 
there was considerable excitement and not a little miscon- 
struction, it was only what might have been expected. His 
preaching—fresh, vivid, poetic, and eloquent—produced a 
powerful impression on the city, but it soon began to be 
rumoured that it was not strictly orthodox; while by some 
he was charged with a very wide departure from the old 
faith, even in its cardinal points. Possibly some of his early 
utterances would not be repeated now. At all events, if he 
did not make any mistakes, he must have been a very ex- 
ceptional young man. The improbability is increased when 
we remember that he was a young man of genius, brimful of 
new thoughts about man and his destiny, under the influence 
of the literature of the time, and by no means disposed to 
trim his sails in order to catch the breeze of orthodox feeling. 
Happily we are not judges of his theology. We have not even 
the materials on which to pronounce a decision, and we have 
certainly no desire to usurp such authority. Some who know 
him most intimately, and whose own views are distinctly 
Evangelical, bear the strongest testimony to his deeply religious 
character and his personal devotion to Christ. Where this is 
the case we may always indulge the confident hope that the 
man will steer his course out of the uncertainty and wayward- 
ness to which youth is liable. 

As Mr. Hunter’s may be regarded as a typical case, it is 
hardly a digression to make two or three observations here as 
to the attitude which older ministers should take towards the 
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rising generation. It is idle to expect, it is foolish to hope, 
that the latter will be an exact reproduction of the former. 
If they were, they would certainly be unfit for their special 
service as ministers of God to their own time and people. But 
if this be so, the pessimism, which regards with alarm the 
changes which will certainly come, is at once unwise, un- 
warranted, and unbelieving. Change has always been going 
on, and there have always been prophets of evil ready to pro- 
claim that everything was being lost. But their predictions 
have not been fulfilled. They were made about our contem- 
poraries, and have happily not proved true. Surely we are 
not to repeat them in our turn. Experience, if it has done 
nothing more, ought to have taught us that, though the form 
and the letter are ever, and must ever be, changing, the spirit 
may still remain. Mr. Hunter no doubt presented truth in new 
phases, and the unfamiliar aspect so scared many that they 
were unable to see that the old truth was still there. Those 
who trusted him most, and who, if they wished that in some 
points he were different, yet believed that he had the root of 
the matter, and were prepared patiently to wait for a fuller 
development, are those who to-day have least to regret and 
most cause for sincere thankfulness. 

Mr. Hunter is a Scotchman, a native of Aberdeen. He was 
educated at Spring Hill College, where, as a student, he won 
the regard of numbers by his simple, unpretending, and affec- 
tionate spirit, and attracted attention by his popularity as a 
preacher. In 1871 he succeeded Rev. James Parsons as pastor 
of Salem Chapel, York. His ministry there was attended with 
marked success, and attracted considerable attention beyond 
his own congregation. He was, indeed, a distinct and recog- 
nized power in the literary life of the city, as was abundantly 
demonstrated by the tribute of respect shown to him when he 
left York for Hull a few months ago. His course in Hull has 
opened under the most encouraging auspices, and we can 
only desire for him a long career of usefulness, in which his 
increasing attachment to great Evangelical principles, which 
he himself distinctly professes, may ever be made more 
abundantly manifest. Congregationalism must always have 
room for men who, however they may differ from acceptd 
forms and even current ideas, are nevertheless faithful to the 
Gospel of Jesus Christ. 
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Tue meetings which Messrs. Moody and Sankey are at present 
holding in various districts of the metropolis are a pheno- 
menon which deserves the careful study of all who are intent 
on dealing wisely with the great religious work of the age. 
In some respects these meetings are unprecedented. To 
compare them with the great gatherings attracted by Wesley 
and Whitfield would be misleading, since tlie circumstances are 
so entirely different that to institute a parallel between the two 
would be unfair. The evangelists of to-day appeal to a far 
larger population than that from which the revivalists of the 
eighteenth century drew their audiences, and therefore less 
significance might attach to the enormous numbers who are 
attracted to the movable iron halls—themselves a curious 
feature in the new movement—were it not that these build- 
ings are crowded night by night, and well filled even in the 
daytime for week after week and even month after month. 
This continuous success, which at present is distinctly on the 
increase, is certainly one of the most surprising incidents in 
this new religious revival. From Islington to Wandsworth, 
from Wandsworth to Stepney, from Stepney to Battersea, the 
tide of numbers and the tide of enthusiasm has continued to 
spread and deepen. There is an important difference between 
his present visit and that which Mr. Moody paid to London 
in 1874. On the former occasion he had great central gather- 
ings; he has now gone into the separate districts of London. 
The object was to get nearer to the people, and in that object 
he has succeeded. 

I have heard it said in the country that the newspapers say 
less of the present than of the former series of meetings, and 
that it was therefore inferred that they had not been so 
marked a success. But this is a distinct mistake. They 
have not, indeed, kindled so much excitement in the fashion- 
able world; and from the fact that they are held at points of 
the vast circumference rather than at the centre of the metro- 
polis, have not bulked so largely in the public eye. But the 
object being that to the poor the gospel should be preached, 
they have been distinctly more effective. Large numbers 
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have been drawn from the humbler classes in the social scale. 
To what extent they are of those who have been in the habit 
of neglecting public worship is a question which it is not 
possible to answer. Mr. Moody’s own opinion does not agree 
with that of his more sanguine friends, who are confident 
that they are gathering in numbers who have hitherto been 
aliens to all our churches. He, on the other hand, complains 
that many of those for whom he is specially concerned are 
excluded in consequence of the thronging in of those who have 
already given themselves to God. It is certainly in favour of 
his view that so many of the same faces are seen both at the 
afternoon Bible readings and the evening meetings. As he 
also observed, with his characteristic shrewdness, it is hardly 
to be believed that ungodly people would besiege the doors of 
a religious meeting long before the time of opening, and would 
quietly wait for an hour or more in order to hear an evan- 
gelistic address. So far as I am myself able to judge from 
personal observation and careful inquiry, the audiences are 
largely, I believe mainly, composed of the members of Chris- 
tian churches and congregations, and of a miscellaneous class 
who have been trained in Sunday schools, and who perhaps 
occasionally drop into a church or chapel, but who cannot be 
regarded as attendants on public worship. That vast numbers 
of a class morally and religiously lower than this have attended 
the meetings, at all events in my own district, is certain, but 
the exact proportion is not easy to ascertain. It is satis- 
factory to learn on undoubted testimony that this proportion 
is increasing. As to the attendance of religious professors, I 
can only say that one does not often meet with any who have 
not been present at one or other of the services. Some 
there are who, unable to find time to be present even occa- 
sionally at a week-day service in their own places of worship, 
assiduously attend these meetings from day to day, and 
sometimes even twice in the same day. Of the benefit they 
have derived the time to judge will come when the excite- 
ment is over, and the season for quiet, steady service follows. 

Whatever the ultimate results, the facts as they are before 
us are so striking that it would be worse than unwise to 
dismiss them without an endeavour to ascertain their real 
significance, and to learn any lessons which they may have 
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to teach. One point is beyond controversy, and it is one 
which may well encourage those who are prone to take 
pessimist views of our position as Christians. The crowds 
are there. How they are drawn is a point at which I shall 
look presently. The grand fact is undeniable that crowds 
gather, not once or twice on a great occasion, but continually. 
For what? Simply for a religious service. In the service 
itself there is no element of sensation, except in Mr. Sankey’s 
songs. Nothing could well be more unlike the extraordinary 
sights and sounds by which the Salvation Army attracts 
multitudes. Yet the people come, and come night after night, 
in multitudes which I venture to predict would not be gathered 
in any hall thrown open for mere entertainment. Could 
anything show more conclusively that the gospel has a deeper 
hold on the sympathies and hearts, than unbelievers in their 
premature exultation, or faint-hearted believers in their hours 
of despondency, are inclined to admit? Of course a man with 
a strong faith, a sympathetic nature, and a powerful utterance 
may secure an occasional audience. Mr. Henry George crowded 
St. James’s Hall, and might possibly have filled a larger place, 
but we cannot suppose that any one believes that he could have 
continued to crowd even St. James’s Hall for a single week. 
But the preacher of the cross, who has nothing beyond “ the 
old, old story” to proclaim, succeeds in attracting multitudes 
to listen to his earnest, direct, and forcible words. Is there 
not something here tc teach unbelieving hearts that the gospel 
of Christ is neither dead nor dying? It is clear that there is 
in it that which masses of the people still hear gladly. 

For reasons on which it is unnecessary to say anything 
here, except that they do not affect Mr. Moody or his mission 
at all, 1 was not disposed to regard the movement with special 
favour. Revivalism did not, and in its ordinary forms does 
not, commend itself to my judgment. I had, perhaps, too 
readily assumed that Mr. Moody’s work was only a form of 
revivalism, with its undue exaltation of an individual, its un- 
healthy stimulus of the emotions, its tendency to sentimental 
gush, and its almost inevitable reaction. Ihave never doubted 
the possibility of revivals. It is revivalism—the endeavour to 
secure by outward expedients, often merely mechanical, effects 
which, if genuine, must be the fruit of spontaneous emotion— 
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to which I object. My impression was that Mr. Moody’s work 
was to be classed in that category. Possibly had he only 
carried on such a work as that done on his former visit, I 
should have remained undisturbed in that impression. But 
when he came into my own immediate neighbourhood I came 
gradually to feel that it was incumbent on me to look more 
closely into the movement. Many of the preliminaries and 
surroundings did not dispose me to regard it favourably. 
Dogmatic utterances as to the want of zeal in the churches, 
pronounced in some cases by those who had certainly done 
nothing towards quickening that zeal; uncharitable denunci- 
ations of all who did not see their way to throw themselves 
into the work; strange, unwonted outbursts of activity on the 
part of some who, in their own church life, have been mere 
drones, certainly did not tend to remove the doubts which 
were in my mind. It was manifestly, however, my duty to 
examine for myself. I had the opportunity, and I felt that it 
would be not only unfair to Mr. Moody, but unfaithful to my 
own instincts to neglect it. I had, indeed, heard the preacher 
before; and though I was interested, I found nothing to ex- 
plain the secret of the wonderful power which he undoubtedly 
exerts. After some of the accounts in the public papers, and 
especially that in The Pall Mall Gazette, 1 was anxious not 
only to hear but closely to observe. 

I must say that when I was once within the building, the 
marvel of the crowd to some extent ceased. Provided there 
was any faith at all in the truth to be preached (and this does 
seem necessary as an antecedent condition) it did not appear 
to me hard to understand how such vast numbers had con- 
gregated. About the number there had been no exaggeration. 
‘The great building was packed in every corner, and a spacious 
Wesleyan chapel adjoining was filled by an overflow meeting. 
A more lively, inspiriting scene it would not be easy to 
picture. Before the service began, hymn after hymn was 
sung and taken up with a gusto and fervour which showed 
how popular the music was. If any one desires to learn how 
much an English audience, composed largely of artisans, 
small shopkeepers, clerks, and domestic servants, enjoy a good, 
hearty, congregational “‘sing,’’ he had better go to one of 
these meetings. But, in fact, it was not they alone who 
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enjoyed it. There were others of a different class who seemed 
to enter into it with all heartiness. I felt at once that here was 
one of the great attractions, and that the experience was one 
which Christian churches ought to utilize. There are plenty 
of places where the killing power of slow, dull, spiritless singing 
is felt. Here was an example of the quickening effect of bright, 
easy, cheerful hymns in which all the congregation can join. 
Mr. Sankey’s solos belong to another category. They have 
their effect, but it is evidently distinct in its nature from 
that of these swinging congregational melodies. One effect 
was to make the time before the service, which otherwise 
must have hung heavily on the hands of all, a period of true 
religious enjoyment, which contributed even to the success of 
what was to follow. 

Mr. Moody’s conduct of the entire meeting was a remark- 
able manifestation of the way in which the fervour of his zeal 
is helped by the extraordinary sagacity and tact of a shrewd 
mind. Sanctified common-sense is characteristic of the man 
everywhere, and quite as much in his management of the pro- 
ceedings as in his ownaddress. He understands how much de- 
pends on little details, and there is care in relation even to the 
veriest trifle. He remembers too, what many even of those who 
claim to be scientific forget, that men have bodies as well as 
souls, and that these two act and react upon each other, and 
he does his utmost to guard against the discomfort or weari- 
ness which may so easily mar the effect of the best sermon. 
His one aim is to get that into the hearts of the people, and if 
he sees anything which seems to hinder him, he spares no 
effort to remove it out of the way. 

I was specially curious to hear his sermon, because of the 
style in which his preaching had been described in an article 
in The Pall Mall Gazette by a writer who was not unfriendly, 
and who testified to the great impression which he produced. 
After telling us that ‘from every point of view except the 
supreme one of effect upon the audience, Mr. Moody’s remarks 
were most disappointing,” this ‘“ puzzled contributor” goes 
on to say: 


1f the meeting had terminated there, although I should have been 
puzzled to account for the immense crowd that had gone out into the 
wilderness on such a night to hear so poor a sermon, it might have been 
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regarded as a mere mistake. But the after-meeting rendered the 
mystery much more insoluble. Three thousand persons stayed for 
another half-hour, during which Mr. Moody made a brief and not in- 
effective appeal to surrender the will, which alone barred the way to 
forgiveness and reconciliation. Mr. Sankey sang several verses, and the 
meeting was bowed in silent prayer for some minutes. Then the bulk ot 
the congregation departed, but 600 or 700 remained behind. The mar- 
vellous thing was that no small proportion of these appeared to be deeply 
impressed. Several were weeping, many were engaged in earnest con- 
versation with the workers. . . . It was very strange, the effect seemed 
to be produced without any commensurate cause. 

The account puzzled me almost as much as the meeting 
puzzled the contributor. ‘‘I seldom,” he says, “‘if ever, 
heard a sermon so singularly unimpressive.’”’ This surprised 
me on two grounds: first, that expressed by the writer, “ that 
such a result should follow when appeals apparently infinitely- 
more effective leave hearers untouched;” the second, one 
peculiar to myself, that Mr. Moody should have preached in 
so unimpressive a manner. ‘To the former Mr. Sankey’s 
answer, ‘‘ The wind bloweth where it listeth,” is the only one 
that can be given ; and to those who believe in a Divine life in 
the soul of man it is sufficient, albeit puzzling to those who 
believe in some connection between the means employed and 
the result secured. But remembering what Mr. Moody had 
been when I heard him before, I was chiefly puzzled to com- 
prehend what change could have passed over him to reduce 
him to such a level as that on which the contributor places him. 
Whatever else he was when in London last, assuredly he was 
not dull or unimpressive. Even those who questioned the 
wisdom of some of his methods never denied his power or 
his capacity of awakening interest. I marvelled, therefore, 
almost as much as the contributor; but after hearing Mr. 
Moody I marvel more still—only it is at the writer, not with 
him. 

The night of the meeting at Islington was dull and foggy, 
one of the most miserable we have had during the winter. 
Perhaps the externals affected the contributor; perhaps they 
affected Mr. Moody. Still, after hearing him, I am at a loss 
to understand how he could be dull or unimpressive. It may 
have been that the trouble which at present haunts him in 
anxiety about his eldest son, a youth of great hope and promise, 
who has had to go to the south of France because of his fail- 
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ing health, may have been brought specially near to him that 
day, or—but why seek to penetrate the reason for something 
which may possibly have existed only in the writer’s imagina- 
tion? One thing isclear. If he was unmoved, there were hun- 
dreds who were deeply stirred. Itis possible that the cause of 
the difference is to be sought in the hearers rather than the 
preacher. One man is often not only unapproached by what 
powerfully affects his neighbour, but is quite unable to compre- 
hend why his neighbour should be so stirred. Be this as it 
may, I can only say for myself that I have not often heard an 
address more fitted for popular effect than that to which I lis- 
tened from Mr. Moody. It didnot answer to my ideas of what 
a sermon ought tobe ; but I do not suppose that that was the 
aim which the preacher had before him. Whether it would 
have moved me was a question I did not care to ask. I saw 
that it impressed the people, and it seemed to me very natural 
that it shouldimpressthem. It was clear, direct, picturesque. 
There was no attempt at ornament either in the style or the 
delivery ; but a man who is so passionately in earnest that he 
has no time to think about the graces, is one who is pecu- 
liarly fitted to get to the hearts and consciences of men. In 
hearing Mr. Moody every one must have felt he was listening 
to a man who forgot himself in his work, and whose first 
thought was not about the elegance of the form in which his 
message was to be delivered, but of the effect it was to pro- 
duce. Ido not say that his address would have satisfied all 
the canons of a fastidious taste, but it certainly did what was 
of far higher importance, it met the spiritual need of the 
thousands he was addressing.“ It was spoken not to the 
philosophical thinker, but to the humble workers who were 
waiting to hear words that would move their souls. It was 
the kind of sermon which, with me at all events, disarms 
criticism, except so far as criticism relates to the end he had 
in view. It was the warm outpouring of a soul possessed 


** A remarkable illustration of this was supplied to me by a worker in 
the inquiry room. He was called upon to converse with a young lady 
whose presence there was to him a simple mystery. She was by her own 
confession a mere votary of pleasure. She seemed to have no religious 
belief at all, and she had been drawn into the room solely by the over- 
powering influence of Mr. Moody’s earnestness. 
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with the passionate desire for saving men, and subordinating 

all other considerations to that. I was not impressed by its 

logic or its eloquence, but I was struck with its singular adap- 

tation to its work. It bristled with points which laid hold 

upon the thought and feeling of the people ; it was telling in 

the very abruptness and brusquerie of some of its expressions; 
; and if a sermon is great in which there is true spiritual force, 
then was it entitled to be described as a great sermon. I left 
the hall satisfied that the preacher is a real power, to whom } 
all Christian men may well be devoutly thankful. 

That impression has been greatly strengthened by personal 
intercourse with the man. In him the power of the new life 
is seen in a rare meekness and gentleness of spirit. His 
extraordinary success leaves him, so far as I could see, as 
simple in heart and as unpretentious in bearing as he was at 
the beginning of his career. It was impossible for me in con- 
versing with him to resist the conviction that here was one 
who feels that on him a Divine necessity was laid, and who has ' 
devoted himself to the special work in which he has attained so 
extraordinary a position, not from the promptings of ambition, 
but because circumstances, which seemed to be the leadings of 
Providence, forced it on him. Of course he may have misin- 
terpreted these signs, but that is a point solely for himself to 
determine, and so long as he sees such extraordinary effects, it 
is not probable that he will arrive at this conclusion. It does ' 
not follow that all others will take the same view, and yet it 
would require no little hardihood for any one because of some 
preconceived opinion of his own to forbid the work. It seems 
to me that neither praise nor censure can be indiscriminating 
and unqualified, and that thoughtful men will act more wisely 
by occupying a post of careful and friendly observation than 
by committing themselves to strong condemnation or glowing 
eulogy. Mr. Moody has suffered at least as much by the 
extravagant praise of injudicious friends as by the criticism i 
F of opponents. But whatever opinion be formed of the move- 
t ment (and that is a much larger question than seems to have i 

occurred to those who glibly talk about the numbers gathered 4 
as ending all controversy), 1 have no doubt of the intense H 
earnestness of the man. He is possessed by a belief in his } 
mission, and by an ardent desire to work it successfully. But 
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with this I found nothing of the professional revivalist. His 
idea is not to act upon the churches with the view of produc- 
ing spasmodic effort and fleeting excitement in them, but to 
preach the gospel to the masses outside. The idea of estab- 
lishing any system apart from the churches has evidently 
never presented itself to his mind. He speaks of himself as 
an evangelist, or pioneer, whom the churches may utilize. 
How far it is possible to find a place for such an agency in 
our Church work, or whether, if possible, it would be desirable, 
are points demanding very grave consideration. But in the 
estimate of Mr. Moody himself, it is only right to remember 
that this is the position he desires to occupy. That there is 
in him a touch of fanaticism may be admitted without any 
disparagement of his character; and yet I should hardly have 
suspected it but for an address which I heard from him on the 
second coming of our Lord, which threw light on some points 
which before had not been quite intelligible to me. It was 
curious to find this visionary conception having such strong 
hold of a man who has so much of the characteristic 
shrewdness of his nation; but it helps to account for that 
remarkable indifference to the world outside, which would be 
impossible to any one who felt that it was only by taking his 
proper part in the work and struggle of the present life that he 
could really hasten the coming of Christ’s kingdom. At all 
events it is a pity that Mr. Moody should interfere with the sim- 
plicity and singleness of his work by introducing so contro- 
verted a subject. It may be urged, indeed, that the belief in- 
duces a more complete devotion to Christian work; but then, 
what of numbers who have not the belief, including certainly a 
large majority of those who have as firm a faith in the gospel 
as Mr. Moody himself? In their view the association of this 
dream of the second coming, with the preaching of a kingdom 
of righteousness, peace, and joy in the Holy Ghost, mars the 
spiritual character of the religion, and interferes with the 
success of the gospel. Whichever view be right, why introduce 
a topic of controversy in an Evangelistic mission. Mr. Moody 
is described by one of his clerical admirers as a “‘ humble, holy, 
and heavenly-minded man,” while another speaks of him as 
an “ original thinker or a profound teacher.” The former I 
believe this great evangelist (for this at all events he is) to 
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be; any claim to the latter character will certainly not be 
advanced by any sensible man on his behalf. 

But with this hearty respect for the man, I am not a convert 
to the wisdom of all his methods, and there are many things 
in the movement which are, to say the least, doubtful. I 
have honestly tried to enter into the feelings of those who 
profess to be affected by Mr. Sankey’s solos, but I have not 
succeeded. Without raising any question as to the intrinsic 
merit of the singing, I question the use of it as an instrument 
of spiritual impression. The choir had been carefully trained, 
and rendered some of the choruses with considerable effect. 
But the extreme attention to the artistic, the injunctions to 
give the passage “soft,” and then “‘ very soft,” the endeavour to 
bring the audience under the power of the music, jarred upon 
my feelings. I frankly acknowledge that I yielded to the in- 
fluence of some of these choruses; but it is doubtful whether 
the impression was equal to that which might be produced by 
the subduing strains of a mass in the Madeleine. Possibly 
all this may be nothing better than Puritan prejudice, but 
preaching by means of music will never recommend itself to 
my judgment. It seems to me to have been borrowed from 
the Romish Church, which certainly is able to use it with 
much greater effect. Let me not be misunderstood. I do not 
object to the introduction of bright and inspiring music. These 
American evangelists deserve credit for the skill with which 
they have appealed to a popular taste, demanding something 
more simple and more full of enthusiasm than the too mea- 
sured strains of our old tunes, or the dreary monotones of the 
Gregorian chants. If there are numbers of people who like 
the ‘‘ swing” and ‘‘ go” (it is not easy to find better words) 
of these popular religious ballads, there is no reason why they 
should not rejoice in them; and if they serve to attract to 
places of worship some who have hitherto been repelled by 
what they consider their dulness, so much the better. But 
this is very different from the employment of a song, consisting 
of solo or duet with chorus, as an instrument of conversion. 
Of course it is entirely a matter of individual judgment, but 
my own opinion is strongly adverse to it. No doubt the song 
may interest and charm, even deeply move the soul; but, 
after all, there seems to me nothing distinctively religious or 
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spiritual in the feeling. I feel the more bound to record 
this protest, because the example is contagious. I do not 
like this kind of agency, even when seen in its best form. It 
is still less likely to command sympathy and approval should 
it come to play a primary instead of a subordinate part, and 
be used as a compensation or cover for feeble preaching. 

It is continually assumed that the movement is doing good, 
and that therefore it must not only be right, but that all 
Christians are bound to co-operate in it. These three propo- 
sitions do not stand or fall together, and each of them deserves 
careful examination separately. Of the results, as of some 
other features of the work, I propose to speak at a future time. 
Suffice it to say here, that some of the ardent believers in the 
work have spoken hastily and, so far, unadvisedly with their 
lips. Ata prayer-meeting held a few weeks after the com- 
mencement of the mission, I heard a gentleman thanking God 
for the hundreds who have been converted. I do not say it is 
not so, but I do say any positive statement on the subject 
must be premature. One of the most important issues that 
can be raised on the whole matter is the actual value of the 
success achieved. Everything has been made to rest upon 
it. The answer to every objection has been that God was 
owning the work in a very remarkable manner. The asser- 
tion, therefore, is one that must be sifted, and it is a pity 
that its consideration should be prejudiced by hasty state- 
ments which, from the very shortness of the time, cannot 
have been verified. Whatever the success, too, it will have 
to be looked at in its general relation to the work of the 
churches before it can be regarded as decisive. There are 
certainly drawbacks, as any one who has closely followed the 
course of the movement must confess. All these have to be 
taken into account before a final judgment is passed upon the 
practical result of the work. 

But even if that were of the most favourable character, it 
would be extremely rash to infer that others should imitate 
Mr. Moody’s methods. They are his own, and are suited for 
a special purpose ; but that does not prove that they would 
be equally successful with other men in the ordinary work 
of their ministry. When, therefore, we hear of Christian 
ministers frequenting the halls from day to day, and sitting 
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“admiringly and teachably ” at the feet of Mr. Moody, we feel 
saddened. ‘There is a touch of pathos in the humiliating con- 
fession of impotence on the part of men who have been con- 
secrated to the work of the ministry for years, which is here 
implied, that to me is very melancholy. And yet if the true 
lesson were learned there would be some compensation. That 
lesson is not the wisdom of trying to be exactly like Mr. 
Moody. He is, as we judge him, a man of great singleness 
of purpose, who has spared no effort to make the best of the 
gift which God has bestowed upon him. If every minister 
and worker who hears him will catch that spirit, and strive 
to lay out his talents to the best usury in the same way, he 
will profit best by the example of this true-hearted evangelist. 
In his plainness of language and directness of appeal there is 
much by which every one who knows how to learn may be 
instructed. Only he must learn, not as the parrot which 
simply copies and repeats, but as the thoughtful student, who 
knows how to discriminate between the spirit and the form. 
About one point there should be no mistake. Mr. Moody’s 
success is an emphatic warning against a style of preaching 
which is only too common, the preaching which never attempts 
to come into direct contact with the consciences of men, and 
which fails in this because at bottom the preacher has but 
little faith in conversion as a great reality. One great secret 
of Mr. Moody’s power is that he believes in the necessity of 
conversion, and preaches accordingly; and the gathering of 
such multitudes is a sign that in their hearts men feel that 
this is true. The zeal which many Christian professors dis- 
play on his behalf is another indication of the like character. 
Very often that zeal is not according to knowledge, and some 
of the forms it takes are exceedingly offensive. When mere 
youths, who have neither years, experience, nor personal ser- 
vice to justify their assumption, who are, perhaps, not even 
professors of religion, and have done literally nothing for the 
kingdom of Christ, declaim against churches and ministers, 
who are half heart-broken by their want of success, for their 
supposed indifference to the salvation of sinners, one hardly 
knows whether to be more indignant or sad. So, too, when 
some from whom better things might be expected, commit 
themselves to uncharitable condemnation of all who because 
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of conscientious difficulties hold back from participation in the 
work, the effect can only be injurious. Such attempts to 
carry men by storm are not pleasant, and are sure to provoke 
resistance. They involve a cruel injustice to ministers who 
are doing their utmost, and they certainly do not contribute 
to the success of the movement. But it is wise, if possible, 
to ignore them, or get below them, and understand that 
what they really mean is a protest against the exclusion of 
the emotional from religion, and a demand for more force, 
point, and fervour in the appeals of the pulpit. In this they 
are sustained by numbers of earnest but retiring Christians, 
who do not run to any extremes, and would be the first to 
condemn them, but who do long for more signs of life, who 
desire that the ministry of the gospel should aim at the con- 
version of sinners as well as at the edification of saints; who 
are somewhat impatient of dreams about an indwelling Christ 
in every man, while such multitudes are clearly rushing down 
to perdition ; who feel that the weakness of the Church for 
aggression is its reproach, and welcome any one who would 
help to remove it. These are points which all ministers 
should seriously ponder, whatever their views of Mr. Moody. 


J. GUINNESS ROGERS. 


THE RECENT WORK OF THE PALESTINE EXPLORATION 
FUND IN MOAB AND GILEAD. 


Tue survey of Western Palestine having been successfully 
accomplished by the Palestine Exploration Fund, and the 
maps made available for Bible students, it has now become 
an object of the greatest importance in the opinion of the 
committee to secure an equally accurate survey of the regions 
immediately east of the Jordan Valley. No part of Syria is 
so little known. Next to Western Palestine none is of greater 
interest to the Bible student. 

The work was begun under the able superintendence of 
Captain Conder in 1881. But only a beginning was made, 
and the results, small in comparison with what was hoped 
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for, and yet of the very highest value, have just been pub- 
lished in popular form by the leader of the expedition.* 

In this new work Captain Conder gives much information 
of great interest and value relating to Syria and its people, 
and presents us with a lively narrative of the ordinary and 
extraordinary difficulties with which he had to contend. He 
landed at Beyrout in March, 1881, and having to wait some 
time for the arrival of his assistants and stores, he resolved 
to spend the time in a run through North Syria, with the 
special object of trying to fix the true site of the famous 
Hittite capital, Kadesh. Obstacles were thrown in his way 
from the first by the Turkish authorities, but the Captain’s 
knowledge of the country and people stood him in good stead. 
Reaching the springs of the Orontes, he followed the course of 
that river, intending to visit Lake Koteineh, near Homs, the 
traditional site of Kadesh. 

At a place called Neby Mendeh the clue was given that led 
Captain Conder to the discovery, as he firmly believes, of the 
true site of Kadesh. Experience has brought him to the con- 
viction that one of the best guides to the identification of a 
lost site is the discovery of an ancient name surviving there. 
When, therefore, a peasant at Neby Mendeh stated that there 
was a ruin in the neighbourhood called Kades, startled as he 
was, and contrary as such a discovery would be to his pre- 
conceived notions, he was led to believe that here possibly 
might be the place of which he was in search. 

It is possible that many of our readers may feel but a 
languid interest in this ancient city of the Hittites, and may 
even be wholly unfamiliar with the name. And yet one of 
the most suprising results of recent research has been the 
discovery that the Hittites, who are not unfrequently men- 
tioned in the Bible, once ruled the whole of Asia Minor and 
Syria, and contended on equal terms with the mightiest of 
the Egyptian monarchs. They flourished about 1500 B.c. 
Kadesh, their sacred city, was attacked by 'Thothmes III., the 
Egyptian king who set up the obelisk that now stands on the 
Thames Embankment, and was captured by Rameses II., the 

* Heth and Moab, Explorations in Syria in 1881 and 1882. By C, 


R. Conner, R.E. Published for the Committee of the Palestine Explo- 
ration Fund, (Richard Bentley and Son.) 
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king “who knew not Joseph,” and the oppressor of the 
Israelites. The expedition of the latter, his narrow escape 
from destruction, his defeat of the Hittites and final capture 
of their stronghold, are all pictured on one of the most 
striking Egyptian monuments at the great temple of Karnak. 
The treaty of peace which he made with the conquered 
monarch is also recorded there.“ Captain Conder believes 
that all the conditions of the ancient narrative are fulfilled by 
the site he has identified, and Kadesh on the Orontes is now 
generally believed to have been not at Antioch or Homs or 
Lake Koteineh, but at the ruin called by the peasant Kades, 
and situated on the Orontes a short distance south of Lake 
Koteineh. 

This was the most important result of the journey under- 
taken to occupy the necessary time of waiting. Captain 
Conder rode on to Lake Koteineh, and seemed, as he said, 
to have passed back into the days of primeval man. 

As we sat on the shore we saw strange figures standing erect and appa- 
rently gliding, pole in hand, over the little waves that were raised by a 
fresh western breeze. Each naked figure was in reality balanced on a 
diminutive raft, made of two inflated goatskins. . . . We might almost 
fancy that we had stepped back into prehistoric times, among a people 
who wore no clothes and had not learned to make a boat. 

With an eye to future possibilities, the return journey to 
Beyrout was made by Homs, the valley of the Eleutherus, and 
Tripoli, in order to ascertain the possibilities of railway con- 
struction from Tripoli, the best harbour in Syria, to Homs. 

This part of the volume contains much that is interesting, 
but which is altogether apart from the real work of the expe- 
dition, viz., the survey of the Hauran and Moab. 

In 1881 the events at Tunis and elsewhere had rendered 
the Porte anything but favourably disposed to the great 
Western Powers. The Turkish mind has never yet been able 
to comprehend the real reasons why Englishmen wish to 
survey Palestine. It soon became evident that the original 
plan of commencing with the Hauran must be abandoned, 
and that if anything were to be done in Moab, it could only 


** A popular sketch of the recent discoveries and a translation of this 
treaty are given by the scholar to whom we owe the discovery of the 
ancient Hittite empire, Professor Sayce, in his little work Fresh Light 
from the Ancient Monuments, published by the Religious Tract Society. 
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be by stealth and astuteness. Here Captain Conder’s long 
experience proved of the utmost value. ‘The governor of the 
district, Hamdi Pasha, had been expressly ordered by telegram 
from Stamboul to nip the work in the bud. Nothing daunted 
by this intelligence, Captain Conder visited a subordinate. 

I therefore waited on the Mudir of Nablis, who governs all the country 
south of the ’Ajlun, and told him that though other travellers often went 
over Jordan without notice, yet, as we wished to stay some time, I 
thought it only courteous to call on him first and explain that we were 
old friends who wanted to see all the ruins at our leisure. His answer 
was very significant. ‘‘ Others,” he said, ‘‘ went at their own peril, but 
we should receive Government protection if our application was approved 
by the Sultan and our papers found correct.” A few days after, this most 
courteous of officials regretted, in a letter sent through our consul, that 
he could not countenance our expedition. 

Concealing lis; plans by applying for a firman and appa- 
rently settling down to wait for it, as soon as the Mudir 
departed across the Jordan to collect taxes, Captain Conder 
entered into negotiations with Goblan, the chief of the ’Adwan 
Arabs. He met him at Elisha’s fountain, and the description 
he gives enables the reader to form some notion of what the 
Arab sheikh of to-day is like. 

A tall, gaunt man, with a grey, bronzed face half hidden by his shawl, 
one eye red and sightless from the sword-cut which has furrowed all one 
cheek, and of which he is much ashamed, because it was a blow from an 
injured relative, and not a wound received in fair fight. He wore a 
double kufeyeh, the inner shawl black, the outer one black with gold 
embroidery. His shirt was white and clean, with a kumbaz, or long 
gown, fastened by a belt, with yellow and purple vertical stripes, This 
most picturesque costume was strangely at variance with the long lean 
figure, the red eye, the muffled voice, the thick, obstinate nose, and the 
long gash on the bony, dusky cheek; but the hand, so apt to wield the 
lance, was as soft and delicate to touch as a woman's, with white nails 
carefully trimmed. 


Goblin once slew a man because he coveted the horse on 
which he rode, and the murdered man being the chief of the 
Sakhar Arabs, the crime originated a bloody feud, and ever 
since that day his life has been an object of revenge to all the 
members of that tribe. 

By treaty this son of the desert bound himself to furnish 
four mounted men as guides and guards, and he himself 
remained in the camp as a guest. What success was gained 
was very largely dus to him. Under this Are protection, 
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notwithstanding all the efforts made by the Turkish officials 
to prevent it, the party spent eleven weeks in Moab, surveyed 
nearly five hundred square miles, discovered seven hundred 
rude stone monuments, and obtained material for a volume of 
notes, plans, &c. Before 1881 forty-nine sites were known in 
Bashan, Gilead, and Moab. To these thirty have been added, 
including several of importance, such as Peor, Bamoth Baal, 
and Mizpeh. 

We cannot here follow in detail the discoveries made in the 
region of Heshbon, connected with Moses, Balaam, and the 
route of the Israelites. The explorers claim to have ascer- 
tained with a probability amounting to certainty the spots 
whence Moses looked out over the Promised Land and Balaam 
pronounced his unwilling blessing over Israel. Among the 
most remarkable results of the expedition is the discovery of 
enormous numbers of ancient stone monuments in situ. In 
one of these Captain Conder proposes to find Og’s bedstead. 


It was very striking to find a single enormous dolmen standing alone in 
a conspicuous position near Rabbath Ammon, and yet more striking that 
the top stone measured 13 feet (or very nearly 9 cubits of 16 inches) in 
length. ‘The extreme breadth was 11 feet. It seemed to me possible 
that it is to this solitary monument that the name “ Og’s Throne ” might 
be attached, and I here give the suggestion for what it is worth. 


In 1882 Captain Conder, acting as escort to Princes Albert 
Victor and George of Wales, was able to explore the country 
as far north as Jurash, and to visit among others the sites of 
Penuel, Succoth, Ramoth Gilead, and Mahanaim. 

The immense number of ancient stone monuments, seem- 
ingly belonging to a very early period, have led Captain 
Conder to devote one long chapter to the question of rude 
stone monuments in general, and a second to Syrian dolmens. 
With regard to the latter he gives much interesting informa- 
tion. The great scarcity of these remains in Western Pales- 
tine is first dealt with. The engineers of the Fund discovered 
a few very widely scattered on the west of the Jordan. The 
inference is that, being directly associated with idolatrous 
worship, they were ruthlessly destroyed in all, this district. 
But in Moab hundreds of specimens remain hoary with age 
and rounded by the storms and rains of centuries, but other- 
wise just as they came from the hands of those who set them 
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That they were all connected with religious worship seems 
certain from the fact that they are found at the sites known 
to have been sacred in olden time. They exist at Nebo, 
Bamoth Baal, and Baal Peor. 


At an earlier period, long before the Law of Moses existed, the fathers 
of the Hebrew race seem to have used the same stone monuments which 
were subsequently condemned in consequence of the cruel and shameless 
rites with which they were connected in Canaanite paganism. Jacob 
anointed a menhir, Moses even marked the altar in his circle under Sinai 
with the blood of oxen, Joshua made a circle at Gilgal, and the sons of 
Jacob a cairn at Gilead. The dolmen is not distinctly mentioned in 
Hebrew Scripture, but the libation on a rock, the sacrifice on a great 
stone, the raising of ‘‘ hands” or “ cippi”’ is attributed to the venerated 
heroes of the Hebrew race—to Gideon, Saul, and Jacob not less than to 
later worshippers of Peor or Chemosh. The names which still adhere to 
the Syrian monuments—“ smeared” stones, ‘‘ wishing ” stones, stones of 
**blood,” are valuable confirmations of what we gather from ancient 


authors concerning the unctions, libations, and bloody rites connected 
with dolmens and menhirs. 


The chapter on this interesting subject is thus summed 
up: 


The menhir is the emblem of an ancient deity; the circle is a sacred 
enclosure, without which the Arab still stands with his face to the rising 
sun. The dolmen, whether modern or prehistoric, is (when free standing) 
an altar rather thana tomb. The cairn is not always sepulchral, being 
sometimes a memorial heap. ‘To say that we still find the altars of Balak 
standing on Nebo may be premature . . « but we may at least claim that 
we find structures which seem to resemble the early altars and pillars 
mentioned in Scripture still existing at places, which, on entirely inde- 
pendent grounds, may be identified as representing the Mizpeh of Jacob, 
and the holy mountains of Nebo, Baal, and Peor. While in Judea not a 
single dolmen now remains standing, because in their zeal for the faith of 
Jehovah, the good kings, Hezekiah and Josiah, swept away for ever the 
“tables of Gad.” 


We can but call attention in passing to the valuable chapter 
on ‘‘Syrian Superstitions.”” Irom that on ‘‘ Arab Folk Lore”’ 
we give an extract tending to show that human nature in the 


Arab is much the same as in the European, and that the 
same lessons and warnings are needed. 


At Tell M’Ain, on the Moab plateau, dwelt a chief with two wives, 
Hana the elder, and Bina the younger. The younger pulled out all the 
grey hairs from her lord’s beard to make him look young; the aged wife 
pulled out all the black hairs to increase the venerable appearance of the 
Sheikh ; and thus at length between them he had no beard left at all— 
a disgrace much felt by a man of dignity among Arabs. Hence arose the 
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“Bein Hana wa Bina 
Rah Lahdana.” 


That is, ** Between Haina and Bana our beard went.” It answers to our 
“ falling between two stools.” 

The closing pages of the book are devoted to a somewhat 
full discussion of ‘‘ The Future of Syria,” and the outlook, 
in Captain Conder’s eyes, seems very gloomy indeed. The 
peasantry are diminishing fast in numbers, and becoming 
poorer year by year. Villages also are decreasing, and 
places which in 1872 were prosperous, in 1881 were found 
deserted or half ruined. 


The flower of the male population was carried off to the Balkans, and 
the young Sheikh of Gibeon (a place of perhaps 500 souls) tuld me in 1881 
that out of 20 men taken from that one village, he was the only one who 
had returned alive. Riding through the land, I was more than once 
offered a village with its lands for sale, the peasants being no longer able 
to pay the taxes or meet the demands of usurers, into whose clutches they 
were falling, after paying 60 or 70 per cent. for many years for money 
borrowed to pay the Government. 

Capitalists fare no better than the peasants. They are 
robbed mercilessly by Government officials, who enrich them- 
selves doubly by extorting far more than the legal taxes, and 
then by paying over to the Government less than the amount 
due to it. Intrigue against the Porte is active in many parts, 
and the suspicion of it is everywhere; and at the present 
time, in Captain Conder’s opinion, French and Russian influ- 
ences are both working evil in Syria. The Moslems also are 
not able to present an unbroken front to the disintegrating 
forces at work, since they too are split up into factions. 

The only part of Syria that is prosperous is Lebanon, a 
state of affairs due entirely to the good government inaugurated 
by England and France after the massacre of 1860, and even 
this province now seems to be in imminent danger of sharing 
the fate of the rest of Syria. Perhaps in no country under 
the sun are so many different races and creeds compelled 
to live in what peace they can, and to do this under the rule 
of the ‘unspeakable Turk,” as in Syria. While one may 
venture to differ from some of the inferences drawn; and to 
doubt whether Captain Conder’s interpretation of the signs 
of the times is not too exclusively due to the standpoint of the 
military man, we can yet confidently say that this section of 
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the book gives a very vivid picture of the manner of men now 
living and struggling in Syria, and of the differences of blood 
and of religion which tend to prevent their fusion into one 
homogeneous people. The investigation of this complicated 
problem is thus concluded : 

It is not colonization, whether Jewish, German, or English, nor annex- 
ation by France, nor invasion by Russia, which can make the land fertile 
and the people happy. It isa just government on the simplest principles 
of Moslem rule, under the watchful eye of civilizing powers. The Jews 
threaten to pauperize Syria; the Turk has already ruined it ; the French 
nation spread a web of intrigue over the whole land; the Germans are 
intolerant and unpopular; the Russian would bring in his train all the 
horrors of war. . .. It is England, if any nation, which should fulfil the 
really wise policy of building up a strong native State between the Canal 
and the northern danger ; and it is difficult to see on what good grounds 
other powers could object to co-operation in the same good work. 

Captain Conder expresses his conviction that the hope of 
such a scheme being realized is vain. All those who feel that 
even Egypt has hitherto occupied far too large a space in the 
popular eye as a country at all essential to British interests, 
will share his conviction in a yet stronger degree. But be 
this as it may, all who are interested in the great work of the 
survey of the Bible lands on the east of the Jordan, so rich in 
interest, and of which we know so little, and all who wish to 
look at the people of Syria through the eyes of a keen and 
competent observer, will do well to read this interesting and 


instructive volume. 


TRANSITION. 


4 TALE ILLUSTRATIVE OF THE RELIGIOUS THOUGHT 
AND LIFE OF THE AGE. 


CHAPTER II. 


Tue two young men who had discussed questions of such 
vital import with such perfect freedom and confidence were 
nevertheless but new friends. It was as yet hardly three 
months since they had first met, but there was such con- 
geniality of taste, and so much in both of the qualities which 
make men “ clubbable,” that their acquaintance early ripened 
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into a friendship which was every day growing more close and 
familiar. Routledge was a young manufacturer, who had but 
recently entered into partnership with his father, one of 
the oldest and most respgeted inhabitants of Marston. The 
Routledge firm had a reputation not surpassed by any in the 
trade; and yet its present head, though not actually its 
founder, had seen its growth from a condition of obscurity 
and feebleness, and had by his consummate business tact been 
the main author of its prosperity. He was a man of no 
ordinary calibre, and far enough removed from the ignorant, 
vulgar, and purse-proud bully who has been too often accepted 
as the type of a manufacturer. Itis true that he spoke in 
his native Doric, and, so far from being ashamed of it, was 
extremely fond of shocking the delicate ears of over-refined 
Cockneys by bringing it out with special breadth and fulness. 
But it did not take a wise observer long to discover that he 
was one of nature’s true gentlemen, and with a far more than 
average amount of intelligence andinformation. His reading 
in modern literature had been varied and considerable, and 
he could discuss any of the questions of the day with an 
ability which surprised those who met him for the first time, 
and who, misled by the utter absence of all pretension, were 
unprepared for the independent thought and extensive infor- 
mation apparent in his conversation. Oneof his chief weak- 
nesses, indeed, and one common to him with numbers of his 
class, was his excessive deference for all who had any reputa- 
tion for scholarship. In no cirele is the senior wrangler, or 
the distinguished classic, or, in truth, any young man who 
has had a reputation at one of the universities, regarded with 
more honour than in the society of these northern towns. 
The only danger is that it should be carried to an extreme, 
which certainly would not be for the advantage of those 
already severely tempted to the indulgence of intellectual con- 
ceit, and which involves an unfair self-depreciation on the 
part of those who render it, and who, in truth, often have 
more original power than the men on whose scholarship they 
place such an exaggerated value. 

This feeling, however, was very strong in Mr. Routledge, 
and led him to give a cordial welcome to the young man from 
Cambridge, who had come to be an assistant-master in the 
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grammar school, and whose acquaintance had early been 
made by his son. Even under other conditions, his kindly 
head would have disposed to treat with hospitable kindness 
the friendless young stranger whom accident had drifted into 
a region where he was not likely to find much sympathy. But, 
as one of the governors of the school, he had been fully in- 
formed as to the brilliant university career of the young man 
whose services the head-master had been fortunate enough to 
secure, and it was a satisfaction to him to perceive that his 
son had found so superior acompanion. ‘I'he two young men, 
indeed, were very different both in temperament and charac- 
ter, but they had quite enough in common to make them 
value each other's society. Routledge was calm and thought- 
ful, but yet with a fervid attachment to principle to make him 
zealous and enthusiastic on behalf of any cause in which he 
was interested. Harvey was more given to speculative thought, 
more easily excited, apt to be carried away by any novelty which 
attracted him. His was the more poetic, while Routledge’s 
was the more practical, nature. This very difference made 
them the more interesting and possibly the more helpful to 
each other. The minds of both were active and inquiring, 
and each found a stimulus and guidance in the conversation 
of his friend. 

Their diversity was the result almost as much of the sur- 
roundings of their respective lives as of their original consti- 
tution. Routledge had been trained in the practical and, as it 
might seem to outsiders, somewhat severe, but eminently 
strengthening influence of a religious home, and that in a 
district where the social atmosphere was almost as bracing as 
the physical. His father was the leading man not only of 
the Congregational Church, of which he was a member, but 
in fact of ail the religious movements of the town. This was 
the more surprising because party feelings ran very high in 
the district, and Churchman and Dissenter were separated by 
a gulf that was almost impassable. He, too, was a Dissenter 
of Dissenters, always prominent on the platform of the Libera- 
tion Society, and foremost in every struggle for the assertion 
of the rights of Nonconformists. Yet so universal was the 
respect in which he was held, and so simple and large-hearted 
his devotion to every good work, that the first place in every 
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Christian movement seemed to fall of right to him. He was, 
indeed, a rare combination of strength, of principle, and large- 
ness of heart. The maudlin sentiment in which some who 
would fain have themselves regarded as the types of charity 
indulge, would lead us to doubt the possibility of such union. 
Charity, according to their representation, means the loss of 
freedom by the suppression of opinions which may be dis- 
tasteful to others, the tacit understanding being that the 
Churchman must always resent the expression of strong 
Dissenting principle, but at the same time be perfectly free 
to express his own. This was the case even with so enlight- 
ened and amiable a man as the late Dean Stanley. He never 
seemed to think there was any lack of courtesy or charity in 
the strongest utterance of his own Church opinions, even in 
circumstances where they seemed most inappropriate ; and on 
the other hand, the one thing he seemed unable to tolerate 
was strong opposition to the Establishment. When sucha man 
fell into such an error, it is not surprising that others should 
regard firmness in Dissenting principle as inconsistent with 
the exercise of true charity. Mr. Routledge was living proof 
to the contrary. No man was more unbending wherever 
principle was at stake; no one was more generous in his 
judgments of men or mere truly catholic in his sympathy. 
In some points he was a Puritan of the old school. He 
had been trained in ideas of religious life and obligations 
which were more prevalent fifty years ago than they are to- 
day, and they governed his own practice as much as they had 
done in the time of his childhood and youth. But he was 
singularly tolerant in his feelings relative to younger men. 
He had sufficient knowledge of human nature to make him 
understand and dread the recoil of young spirits from exces- 
sive severity, whether in matters of doctrine or of Christian 
life. While, therefore, he taught both by word and example 
what he felt to be right, he never sought to impose his own 
ideas as a yoke upon others. He recognized the variety of 
influences which are affecting the minds of the rising genera- 
tion, and was extremely careful not to increase their difficulties 
by narrowness or intolerance on his own part. He did not 
forget that in his own youth he had himself been deemed an 
innovator, whose independence touched dangerously close upon 
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heresy, and the recollection made him tender towards those 
who were growing up in an age still more pronounced in its 
independence, and with less of reverence for the traditions of 
the fathers or the idols of the past. 

Under the influence of a father like this, his son had 
developed a very robust and manly type of piety. He was 
as far removed from the gushing youth, who seems to think 
that religion is meant to foster only sentiment, as from the 
mere formalist, who has no spiritual feeling whatever, and 
whose attendance at church or chapel—which, in truth, 
covers the whole of his religious life—is little better than 
a piece of patronage which he condescends to bestow upon 
Christianity, or an observance of the convenances of society 
in the circle to which he belonged. Herbert Routledge had 
thought out religious questions and fought keen spiritual 
battles for himself. Hence his faith was firm and intelligent, 
and his life singularly devout and reverent. From the first 
time he was able to enter into such subjects at all, he had been 
encouraged to think independently, and to express his views 
to his father with perfect openness. At the most critical 
period in his history he had been blessed with the services 
and friendship of a pastor peculiarly qualified to influence 
thoughtful young minds for good. Mr. Franklin was one of 
the ministers of the gospel who feel it their duty to invite the 
confidences of those who are agitated and disturbed by doubts 
which sometimes strike at the first principles of religion. Like 
others, he was not always able to break down the barriers 
behind which those who are thus troubled entrench themselves. 
The prejudice against ministers, which so often springs up in 
sceptical minds, often stood in the way, but none who sought 
his advice could ever complain of lack of sympathetic wisdom 
in his intercourse with them. Young Routledge had never 
had any serious questionings as to the authority of Revelation, 
but he had read largely, and at times had been somewhat 
puzzled by the subtleties of unbelief. At such seasons his 
pastor had been an invaluable friend. Happily for himself 
he had early learned to trust him fully, and he had reason to 
thank God for an influence which had been so richly blessed 
in the culture of his entire religious life. 

- At the time when we make his acquaintance he was an 
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active member of the church with which his father and his 
grandfather had been identified before him. Neither wealth 
nor culture had made him ashamed of Dissent and its associ- 
ations. There was, indeed, no good reason for any such feeling, 
for the minister of the Congregational church was certainly one 
of the ablest and best educated men in Marston; and he had 
around him a little group who, by dint of sheer ability, had 
become leaders both in the trade and politics of the place. 
The drift of fashion, however, in Marston as everywhere else, 
was towards the Church, which society was assumed to favour, 
and it needed some decision to be faithful to principle when 
there were so many influences inclining to a more worldly 
view of religious duty. 

**T could stand anything in Dissent,” said a young fop who 
had been tempted away from the old conventicle, and wasrapidly 
developing into a full-blown High Church and Tory exquisite, 
to Herbert; ‘‘ 1 could stand anything but my fellow-worship- 
pers. Franklin’s sermons are clever enough, eloquent and all 
that, though a trifle long. But my fellow-worshippers were 
always a sore trial to me. Indeed, they were so vulgar and 
snobbish that I could not worship at all. They were, in fact, 
too awfully Philistine.’’ 

‘* Pardon me,” replied Routledge, ‘‘ but surely the spirit of 
worship should make a man forget everything but the presence 
cf God. As to Philistinism, I have always felt that there are 
no worse Philistines than those who, from the author of the 
phrase downwards, are always carrying their heads in the air 
and sneering at the Philistinism of others. At least that is 
the principle on which I have ever acted, and still mean to 
act. There may be things in the conduct of some of my 
fellow-worshippers which I do not like—though probably they 
are not at all those which seem to stir your bile; but I feel 
that there may also be points in me which are equally dis- 
pleasing to them ; and that however it be, I should be a weak- 
ling indeed if I allowed my action in regard to great principles 
to be shaped by fancies as to the manners and customs of 
those by whom they are held.” 

The reply was, in every respect, indicative of the character 
of the young man. He was, in the true sense of that much 
abused word, every inch a gentleman. He was as far removed 
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in spirit from the cynic as in outward appearance from the 
masher. Full of faith and enthusiasm, he threw himself into 
all the outward movements of the time with an earnestness 
which astonished those who fancied that his calm exterior 
was the sign of a passionless nature. His influence in the 
town, and especially among the working people, was great, 
because all had confidence in his high-minded principles and 
simple loyalty to duty in everything. He was a clear thinker 
and effective speaker, as he had often proved both in the 
pulpit and on the platform. Already he was a popular 
favourite in political assemblies, and numbers had marked 
him out as one of the future members of the borough. 

Cecil Harvey’s career in life had been in striking contrast 
to that of his friend. He was the son of a country banker, 
whose name was a tower of strength in the commercial circles 
of a wide district in the Midlands. An ardent politician and 
a Tory of the old true blue school, he was exceedingly desirous 
that his son should take a prominent place in the party to 
which he belonged, and had educated him with this view. 
Cecil’s success, both at school and college, had been such as 
to justify the wisdom of this course, and even to warrant the 
hope that he might aspire to the leadership of his party. He 
had carried all before him at Harrow, and the reputation 
which he took with him to the university was more than sus- 
tained by his success there. But suddenly a dark cloud came 
over his fortunes. His father was overtaken by misfortune, 
due entirely to the treachery of those whom he had too 
implicitly trusted. He might have overcome the difficulties 
against which his bank had to contend, if he had retained his 
old spirit and energy. But his sensitive spirit could not brook 
the humiliation ; he rapidly sunk under the burden of anxiety 
and annoyance, and the result was the wreck of the fortunes 
of the family. Cecil was happily able to sustain himself, with 
but slight help from his afflicted and very helpless mother, 
during the rest of his university course. Of course all his 
brilliant hopes had vanished, and he was compelled to devote 
himself for the present to scholastic work, without any very 
clear conception as to what his ultimate destiny in life would 
be. He took a very high degree, and had every prospect of 
collegiate distinction; but he could not afford to wait. The 
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little which it had been possible to rescue in the winding-up 
of the estate barely sufficed to provide for his mother and his 
two sisters, and it was therefore necessary that he should 
at once seek remunerative employment. The appointment at 
Marston came, therefore, very fortunately for him; and 
though it involved an entire change of habit and association, 
he entered on it with good heart, as offering a reasonable 
prospect of independence. 

His religious views were, as may be judged from his con- 
versation with his friend, in a state of uncertainty. Both his 
parents were of the Evangelical school, his mother being 
specially devoted to its cause. She was an Isish lady, and 
had much of the fervour, and, it must be added, also of the 
narrowness and bigotry, of the Evangelical Protestants of her 
country. A devoted admirer of a popular Evangelical preacher 
in Dublin, she regarded his teachings with a reverence scarcely 
short of that which Roman Catholics accord to the Pope. 
For his Holiness she had an intense aversion, and little 
suspected how much there was in herself of the spirit of the 
system which she had been taught to regard as, and which 
she devoutly believed to be, Antichrist. The truth is it never 
seemed to occur to her that possibly her own Church, or 
rather her own section of the Church, might possibly be in 
error, or that there were good people altogether outside its 
circle. Like not a few beside, whose piety is beyond all 
suspicion, much of her religion seemed to consist in denouncing 
the religion of others. Her heart was better than her creed, 
and yet it was very hard for her to sce any good in those 
whose opinions differed from those of her own company. 
Strange to say, her bigotry for the Anglican Church was 
associated with very lax ideas of the duties of submission to 
its rulers. The type of character was not uncommon in 
Dublin in the days of her youth, and may be found there still, 
though probably it is hardly so common as in the days when 
the Evangelical party had more of its early fervour. In some 
of her views and talk Mrs. Harvey trenched very closely on 
the ideas of the Plymouth Brethren ; and yet if the exclusive 
rights of the Church by law established were ever challenged, 
she was one of their most sturdy defenders. The anomaly is 
found with Anglicans at both extremes ; on the onc side there 
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is a dangerous dallying with Romanism, while on the other 
there is a remarkable sympathy with the lawless anarchy of 
the Brethren ; and yet both alike are prepared to maintain 
the supremacy of the one Church, which shelters, under 
the profession of uniformity, diversities at least as wide as 
any which are found outside its borders. 

Cecil Harvey’s first religious impressions were received 
from his mother. She was a woman of unquestionable piety, 
and devoted herself to the religious training of her son with 
all the zeal of a saint and the fondness of a loving parent. 
She lost no opportunity for imbuing Cecil with her principles, 
and in him she found a spirit sufticiently plastic. His affec- 
tion for her made him yield readily to her influence, and all 
the more so because his was a distinctively religious nature. 
Of course, as he came into contact with other youths at school, 
some of his earlier notions received a rude shock, but the force 
of home association was too strong for them to be at once 
overthrown. At Harrow, indeed, he was little troubled about 
theological questions, but he began to suspect the wisdom of 
the severe discipline to which he was accustomed at home, and 
to take a more human view of life in general. Still, when he 
went to Cambridge he was, after the strictest school of his 
religion, an Evangelical, holding all the accepted doctrines 
of the party, and with but little tolerance for those by whom 
they were questioned. 

But the University wrought a great change in him. He 
was not of the temperament which loves isolation, and which 
might have sought to guard against adverse influence by 
a strict seclusion. He was eminently social, and the society 
into which he was cast soon enlarged his views. He found, to 
his surprise, that there were men to whom the Evangelical 
system was an abomination, and yet, despite their weak fancies 
about priests and sacraments and traditions, were really 
estimable and sincere Christians; and what disturbed and 
distressed him even more, he found that there were some, 
who on every ground except that of their religious opinions 
were entitled to high respect, who were nothing more than 
amiable Pagans-—perhaps of the Marcus Aurelius type, but in 
most cases of a very inferior one. He was thus compelled to 
revise some of his old bigoted ideas. He first was forced 
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to admit that there might be, and in fact was, much good 
where hitherto he had been accustomed to expect only evil. 
He was too strong a man to allow even this discovery to 
shake all his old faith. It enlarged his sympathies, but it 
did not therefore affect his opinions. But these were being 
disturbed by other influences. As he read and thought, he 
began to see that some of the dogmas which had been enforced 
on him as of absolute authority were not to be easily recon- 
ciled with established facts of science and history, and this 
led him to inquire how far they were an essential part of 
Christianity itself. There had thus been a gradual upheaving 
of beliefs which once he had held to be absolutely settled. He 
was too sincere and devout a Christian to surrender the citadel 
of the truth; but it must be confessed that some of the out- 
posts had been abandoned as untenable, and that others were 
held with considerable weakness and uncertainty. In short, 
he had felt the touch of the Zeitgeist; and though he had 
not even approached to unbelief, he was very far removed 
from that state of passive submission to authority, and loyal 
devotion to that which was established, which his father would 
have regarded as the climax of wisdom and virtue. 

In truth, could either of his parents have known the exact 
state of Cecil’s mind, it would have been the cause of no 
little distress. He, the son of an excellent banker, who had 
unquestioning faith in our glorious constitution, in Church 
and State, who was the chairman of the Tory Committee 
of his own town, and whose religious and political orthodoxy 
was beyond all suspicion, had been infected with the taint 
of the Liberal heresy. He had learned that others had rights 
as well as himself or his class, and that it was no argument 
for an institution that it was working well for those who were 
interested in its benefits, if it inflicted injustice upon other 
parts of the nation. He had been deeply moved by the dis- 
cussions on the Bulgarian question, and the noble utterances 
of Mr. Gladstone had impressed him the more powerfully 
because of the hatred of the great statesman in which he had 
been trained. Unconsciously, all this was telling upon his 
religious views. ‘The centre of political gravity had been 
shifted, and with it there had been a disturbance of other 
points which might seem only indirectly related to it. To 
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the full extent of the change which was passing over him 
he was hardly alive himself; but his standard of judgment 
had been altered, and with it the tendency of his religious 
opinions. It was in this state that he had come to Marston, 
with much more of faith than the majority of students bring 
away from the university, and yet with such an element of 
uncertainty that it would have been rash to attempt any 
forecast of the course he would take. 

There was one point on which Harvey was unchanged. His 
attachment to the Church of his fathers remained as firm as 
ever—if, indeed, it had not been strengthened by reason of the 
wavering in his religious belief. The phenomenon at first seems 
strange, but it is not uncommon, nor is it very difficult to under- 
stand. A young man of sincerely devout feeling and high prin- 
ciple finds himself suddenly plunged into a sea of questioning, 
if not of positive doubt; one landmark after another is disap- 
pearing, and he begins to fear that the strong drift of the cur- 
rent will carry him away altogether. In such circumstances 
he grasps eagerly anything that seems to have stability 
about it. The Church has at least the advantage of being 
there. It may be only an “ outward and visible” sign, but it 
is visible, and for the time that is a distinct gain. Whether 
or not this be the explanation, there are not a few cases 
whose Churchmanship has increased while their religious 
faith has decreased. It was certainly so with Cecil. He had 
been caught by the idea that, as a Churchman, he could be 
identified with a Christian society, and yet committed to no 
belief at all, except it might be a belief in the Apostles’ Creed. 
It was not clear to him that even that was involved in his 
adherence to a Church in which he had been born, and of 
which he was a member, simply because he was an English- 
man. He had never examined, had never felt it necessary 
to examine, the points of difference between the Established 
Church and Dissenting communities. In the quiet growth of 
Liberalism in his mind he had come to believe that the mem- 
bers of the latter suffered injustice, which he was anxious to 
have redressed, and in this enlargement of sympathy had 
been greatly helped by his intercourse with one or two Dis- 
senters at the university. But in this there was not the 
slightest leaning towards the doctrines or precepts of any 
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Nonconformist Church. In truth, he knew little about them, 
and cared less. As has been already said, up to the time of 
his coming to Marston he had been a complete stranger to 
Dissenting worship, and had been greatly surprised to find 
it all so different to his preconceived ideas. He had been 
perfectly satisfied with the forms of his own Church, and 
little disposed to add to all his other uncertainties a doubt of 
its scriptural character. 

Hence, on coming to Marston, he had naturally attached 
himself to the Anglican Church, and, from his position, was 
easily thrown into intercourse with some of the clergy of the 
place. He was not long, however, before he became conscious 
of ihe great distance between them and some of his own clerical 
friends at Cambridge. The class of clergyman with whom 
Dissenters are more or less familiar in the metropolis, whom 
we meet now and then in the cathedral close, and much more 
frequently in the public school, and who, of course, is to be 
found in the Universities—the clergyman who recognizes a 
Dissenting minister as his equal in everything but legal status, 
and is anxious to make as little as possible of that point, who 
is sufficiently intelligent to be really Catholic, and who, in 
short, cares more about the essentials of religion than the 
accidents of Churchmanship, was conspicuous by its absence 
at Marston. The parish had been divided into parochial 
districts, the incumbents of which were, for the most part, of 
inferior calibre. Several were St. Bees men, who were desti- 
tute of the culture which might have taught them to bear their 
honours meekly. In no respect were they superior to some 
of the Dissenting ministers of the place, but possibly on that 
very account they gave themselves airs which they thought 
becoming their position as the authorized teachers of the 
people. In the Marston parishes, the theory of the “ educated 
Christian gentleman” was very imperfectly carried out ; for it 
was only two or three of its clergy, including the Head Master 
of the Grammar School, who could, even by a stretch of 
courtesy, be said to be either ‘‘ educated” or a “‘ gentleman.” 
One of the worst was Mr. Archer, a ci-devant Congregational 
minister, who, after three successive failures in the Dissenting 
ministry—in the course of which he had divided three peaceful 
churches, and done his utmost to scatter three congregations— 
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had been suddenly enlightened as to the Divine authority of the 
Church against which he had been all his life protesting. Of 
course he was a bigot—it is seldom, indeed, that men with 
such a history are not. Perhaps he might have said that he 
was desirous to atone for the sins done in the days of his 
ignorance, and to show his penitence for the past by the 
fierceness with which he assailed all that he had once most 
strenuously laboured to support. And if, under the circum- 
stances, bitterness of spirit, recklessness of assertion, unscru- 
pulous disregard of truth and courtesy in assaults upon 
Dissent, were fruits meet for repentance, he brought them 
forth in rich abundance. 

It happened, a few days after the incidents recorded in our 
opening chapter, that Harvey fell in with this interesting 
specimen of clerical arrogance. They met at the house of 
another clerical friend, of a different temper, where Cecil 
was spending an hour after the close of the day’s school, when 
Archer, accompanied by Mr. Hobday, one of his cronies and 
also the vicar of the town, called. Cecil knew both the men, 
and as he liked neither, would gladly have escaped had it 
been possible. He had already had some keen encounters 
with both of them, and he felt tolerably certain that at some 
point or other they would come into collision now. Nor was 
he mistaken. Hobday was the clergyman of the parish in 
which he resided, and he had been in the habit of attending 
his church, partly because it was his parish church, and 
partly because, though he had no attraction to him, there 
was no one in the neighbourhood to whom he had any 
stronger drawing. He was, therefore, generally present at 
service, forgetting what was not pleasant in the surroundings 
in his private enjoyment of the liturgy, and suffering the 
sermon as best he could. The tolerance required was, indeed, 
considerable. Archer had some capacity as a preacher, but 
Hobday had none. As he was an Evangelical, he was a 
student of Simeon’s ‘‘ Skeletons,” and similar works, and by 
their help endeavoured to eke out something which should 
have at least the semblance of a sermon. But his efforts 
were singularly unsuccessful. His discourses were without 
life or point—a mere hash-up of some old platitudes of 
theology. They were, in truth, little better than a dish of 
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bones taken from Simeon, and as there was no flesh, they 
were dry, yea, very dry. One virtue these discourses had— 
they were short; but then, like the sermon of the young 
aspirant to whom old Matthew Wilks conveyed so pointed a 
rebuke, if not long they were tedious. 


EXPERIENCES OF A RURAL PASTOR. 


Dear Sir,—As I have entered upon the fortieth year of my 
ministry, you have requested me to relate some of my expe- 
riences, and to tell some of the lessons I have learned in that 
time. I now therefore proceed to do so. 

I have often been asked why I have remained so many 
years in such a position? ‘To this question I have several 
answers to give. First, the invitation I received to this pas- 
torate was quite spontaneous on the part of the people; I did 
not seek an introduction to it. The way opened before me to 
come. I recognized the providence of God in sending me 
hither, and I cheerfully accepted my lot. I was persuaded 
that there was a work to be done here, and some end to be 
answered in my coming. I have waited with patience, and 
‘geen the end of the Lord.” My next reply is that I settled 
here. I did not come with a purpose of removing after a few 
years to another sphere; consequently I was not always on 
the look out and on the wing. Others thought me settled 
and did not seek to remove me, or, if they did—it was without 
much expectation of succeeding. I had, moreover, ideas 
respecting the relationship subsisting between a pastor and 
his people which once were common in the denomination, 
but which have become antiquated, or rather, perhaps, of less 
force than they formerly Were. In earlier times the pastoral 
relationship was looked upon as a lifelong one—not to be 
severed but on grounds of strong necessity. It is frequently 
otherwise now; and it appears to me that these two evils 
result from the change: the minister himself entering upon a 
village pastorate as a stepping-stone to something higher or 
more remunerative cannot make full proof of his ministry 
there, and cannot enter with his whole nature into the work ; 
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on the other hand, the Church does not trust him wholly, 
and does not feel that he is labouring entirely for their good. 
This want of perfect confidence has wrought in many instances 
to the injury of the churches, and at the same time has 
lowered their estimate of the pastoral relation. 

The reason why it is generally thought allowable to leave a 
country congregation is, that rural churches are considered to 
be of less importance than those in larger towns. Against 
this estimate a great deal might be written. But such is the 
impression ; and it is often said that such rural churches 
should be content with young, and perhaps unmarried, 
ministers, and the smallest of them should be content with 
an agency inferior to this—with occasional preachers who, 
knowing little about them, will give them a stock sermon and 
depart. In the former cases the churches can never be edified 
by the experience of years ; and in the latter the people will 
know nothing of the principles and working of Congregation- 
alism, and will never belong to us but in name. It is true 
that some of the churches are too small each to need the ser- 
vices of a pastor entirely to itself. Such churches cannot 
support a minister, and must either select from themselves 
qualified and acceptable lay brethren to be their bishops, 
who will teach themselves or provide suitable preachers for 
their flocks ; or they must unite with other churches within 
reasonable distance, and each group must have a pastor in 
common, whose services will be supplemented by such an 
agency as the Wesleyan itineracy—the itinerant or evangelist. 
remaining in the district for a fixed time, and then removing 
to another district. Having carefully watched the working of 
the stations connected with our County Associations, and that 
of the circuits supplied by the Primitive Methodists, I have 
long since come to the conviction that in such a plan the 
defects of one system would be supplied by the excellencies 
of the other. A plan very similar to this, I find, was devised 
and carried into effective operation by Mr. Potto Brown, of 
Houghton. (See his Memoirs, pp. 148-50.) 

But to return to myself. Taking the position I did as 
pastor of an Independent church in the country, I found 
myself very much isolated, and the churches generally so far 
from others of the same order, that practically there was 
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little or no communion between them ; and I do not recollect, 
during the whole time of my ministry, that any minister of 
our larger churches in the county, or any member of any of 
them, has ever come to see me with a view of finding out 
whether I needed any help or encouragement. I do not 
mention this out of any feeling of disappointment or neglect, 
but to suggest that it would be a service of great value if our 
churches would show a little more practical sympathy with 
their sister churches, and especialiy with the weaker ones. 
The pastors might say to their deacons, as Paul said to Bar- 
nabas, “‘ Let us go,” and go “‘again and visit our brethren 
and see how they do.’’ Such visits would be strengthening 
and comforting, and would tend to foster a fraternal feeling 
very much needed amongst us. 

This leads me to say that the pastors of our village churches, 
or confederations of churches, ought not to be persons who 
can be looked down upon because of their position ; and that 
it will be the worst policy to put ill-qualified men in such 
charges. They ought to be strong men and versatile, for if 
they have not so much to do as some of our town pastors, they 
have many things claiming their thought, and are often placed 
in circumstances requiring great prudence and firm and 
judicious action ; and they generally have to depend on their 
own unaided judgment, as they have few capable counsellors 
at hand. 

They have to maintain the ‘respectability’ of the min- 
istry. The ideas which men in the country form of the 
Dissenting ministry as a whole they obtain from the occupant 
of the nearest village pulpit; and if he is incompetent they 
conclude that the whole class is of a similar description, and 
very much inferior to the clergy of the Established Church. 
They then treat them with disrespect, and sometimes with 
contempt. Shortly after I came to this place the parish 
authorities refused to recognize that my position was privi- 
leged or exceptional. I was in their view only a common 
parishioner, and they made me overseer of the poor. I could 
have refused the honour, but I determined to accept the oftice, 
and then, as a matter of right, being officially one of the 
trustees of the parish charities, I looked into the accounts, 
exposed the old system of management, and rectified it—or 
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rather began to do so. One year was enough of this kind of 
thing, and though I ought to have served a second year, the 
local magistrates kindly relieved me of the duty. I had good 
reason to believe that they were asked to do so because I had 
made myself troublesome. But that did not much signify; I 
had got my hand into the business, and I would not let it 
stop till I had secured an impartial distribution of the funds 
amongst the Dissenting as well as the Church-going poor. 

I have found that village officials very generally consider it 
to be insufferable presumption for Dissenters to dare to oppose 
any of the schemes of the clergy. We ought to be able to 
maintain our rights, and the rights of our people, firmly, and 
to do it in such a way as to secure the respect of the neigh- 
bourhood. 

When I first came here the Church-rate system was in full 
operation. I found that all the rates which had been made 
for many years were illegal. I refused to pay, and was 
threatened with legal proceedings. I do not think I should 
have paid a legal rate, but should have submitted to the 
Quaker alternative of distraint ; I certainly would not pay an 
illegal rate. We fought the question, and had the satisfaction 
of settling it in our parish in precisely the same way as the 
wisdom of the legislature settled it for the nation at large— 
only we did it years before they did. I had the satisfaction 
of seeing the result properly inserted in the vestry book. 

When the Education question came on for settlement we 
had both a National school and a British school in the parish, 
and it was thought possible in some quarters to extinguish 
the latter and to let the former reign alone. But we, after 
much exertion, succeeded in getting a School Board, and, 
what was more difficult, in obtaining permission for our 
School Board to have a school. The British school is now 
the Board school, and the National is dependent on voluntary 
subscriptions. 

Now nearly twenty years ago both parties agreed to have a 
cemetery, and such a thing in a village is a rara avis, but we 
have it. If these questions are settled, others will arise in 
years to come, and it is desirable that when they do some one 
should be on the spot to help to carry them to right conclu- 
sions; and what is necessary here is equally necessary else- 
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where. Our village churches need the services of men who 
can preach the gospel and maintain their rights, and not 
incur the contempt of their neighbours. 

Then we had an invasion of the Mormonites, and some in- 
cautious people gave ear to them. It fell to the lot of the 
Dissenting pastor to meet them. He did it in the open air 
and in the public meeting; he preached, lectured, and then 
held a three nights’ debate with them, after which they left 
the place and “shook off the dust of their feet” against us. 
Some years after they came again, but they never made a 
convert here. 

Other forms of superstition have lifted up their heads and 
been in like manner exposed. Our villages and village churches 
are specially liable to the attacks of wolves in sheeps’ clothing, 
and the shepherd should be near to warn and protect. 

Next let me say a word about pecuniary matters. Mine 
has not been a rich living, and I found it no easy matter at 
the outset to make both ends meet. My deacon, who was a 
shopkeeper, kindly said I need not pay him till it was quite 
convenient. I wondered when this would be! But I felt 
that whilst I was in debt I was in bondage, and I determined 
not to be in bondage to my deacon, however kind he might 
be. I kept an’ exact account of all my expenditure, and 
managed somehow—lI hardly know how—to be at once an 
honest and a free man, and I give it as my experience that 
such freedom is not dear at whatever cost. The income, 
which barely provided a decent living when I married, did 
not expand as my family increased, and I often had my pencil 
at work upon sums which would puzzle a mathematician. I 
could not make twice fifty one hundred and fifty anyhow. 
But what was impossible to man was possible with God. My 
salary was £100, and God made it £150, and I remembered 
the words of my father in like circumstances: ‘‘ My people,” 
said he, “never paid me, but my Master did.” I have 
always had to be careful, but I have never wanted; and to 
use again my father’s words, and to confirm them by my own 
experience, ‘‘I have been young and now am old, yet have I 
never seen the righteous forsaken or His seed begging bread.” 
I have found that as necessities have arisen some unexpected 
means of meeting them have been provided. I never was 
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ashamed of any honest work, but I am ashamed to beg. 
Begging ministers do us more harm than I can tell. I have 
known several such, and have seen some of the results of 
their conduct. No one knows how much they get: they apply 
to every society and to every charitable individual whose name 
they can discover—they pauperize themselves and dishonour 
their vocation. 

In connection with this subject there is a widespread super- 
stition which needs to be exposed. People say, ‘‘ True, the 
salaries of country ministers are small, but then consider 
they live in the country, and how cheap everything is there!” 
Evidently such people do not live in the country. What is 
there cheaper in the country than in the town except rent and 
rates? We could buy meat and groceries cheaper in towns, 
only we cannot go there to buy them. Drapery—what village 
draper takes his wife’s or his daughter’s dress out of his own 
shop? He buys it in London. A half-worn and old-fashioned 
dress of a town lady will outwear two or three new dresses 
bought in village shops; the goods have not the quality, and 
two cheap things must be made up instead of one good one, 
and this adds to the expense. Our milk all goes to London, 
and the large towns in the neighbourhood sweep off all our 
butter and eggs, so that the prices of these things in the 
country have more than doubled in my time. These facts 
ought to be considered. 

When I was younger and struggling with my own difficulties 
I could not have written as I have done above, lest it should 
have been supposed that I had an interested motive in doing 
80; but I can afford to do so now, because I am growing old 
and getting above the cares of earlier years. I only expose 
these experiences to encourage those who are struggling with 
them now; and to suggest to those to whom God has given 
the duty of being the money-makers in His Church, that there 
are brethren working hard in various places who make no 
money by anything they can do, who should be sought out 
and helped for the Master’s sake. 

Again, the apostle prays to be delivered from unreasonable 
as well as from wicked men. In the country we find some of 
both sorts, and sometimes the unreasonable ones are a great 
hindrance. 
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I knew a man who had attended at a large and prosperous 
city church, who came into the country, and who, because the 
rural Sabbath school was not conducted as efficiently and the 
work in general was not done as methodically and as easily 
as in the city church, became disgusted with the affair and 
went elsewhere. I say to my country brethren, Be not dis- 
couraged by such experiences. Do the best you can with the 
material you have to work upon, and with the tools you have 
to work with. The country churches, with all their disadvan- 
tages, have sent some good men to our cities and towns, and 
will do so yet, though it be to their own impoverishment. 
And here I would remark upon a fact which has appeared to 
me strange, viz., that very few of those who in early years 
have gone up to London and made their fortunes think of 
helping the struggling churches from which they have gone 
out, in which they received their first religious impressions 
and had their minds enlightened, enabling them to see the 
way of truth. I remember a lady who had gone from such a 
church to a larger and more prosperous one in a distant town. 
After a good many years she came back to her native village 
on a visit. She went into the old meeting-house, and looked 
at the old seat where as a child she sat; but the place had 
grown so small, and everything looked so poor (of course she 
was looking with her town eyes), that all her sympathy 
vanished into—almost contempt ! 

I will trouble you with but one subject more—the multipli- 
eation of places of worship in our villages, and the conse- 
quences of that multiplication. 

Sixty or seventy years ago there could rarely be found two 
chapels of any denomination in the rural districts within 
eight or ten miles of each other, but in these days almost 
every considerable village has one or more of these sanctuaries. 
The population has not increased—of late years it has 
decreased. Congregations which were formerly comparatively 
strong and vigorous were gathered from a considerable area ; 
they are now to a great extent dependent on the population of 
the immediate neighbourhood. Thus they have been at once 
weakened and impoverished, and it is with difficulty that 
some of them can now maintain their various organizations, 
whereas once they did it with comparative ease. This state 
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of things points us to the necessity of something like local 
connexionalism referred to before. But an evil springing 
from the same cause must not be overlooked: frequently the 
discipline of the churches is rendered inefficacious, for should 
it be necessary in any case to reprove a member for incon- 
sistency, or to rebuke one for evil doing, those who have 
incurred censure think nothing of severing their connection 
with the church of which they have been members, and 
uniting themselves with some other denomination in the 
neighbourhood. 

If these experiences seem to you worth recording, if they 
throw any light upon any of our difficulties and suggest any 
practical remedies, if they can encourage any who are con- 
tending with those difficulties and show how they may be met 
and overcome, I shall hope that I have not unbosomed myself 
in vain.—I am, dear Sir, yours truly, We J 


THE DIVINE TRAINING OF HUMAN SOULS. 


Lire is doubtless truly described as a work and a warfare; but 
if we are to have a complete view of its responsibilities and 
duties, it must not be forgotten that it is also one continuous 
education. We, as Christians, are fellow-workers with God, 
honoured by Him to do service for Him, which He prospers 
by His blessing. We are, too, the soldiers of the Cross, en- 
gaged under the great Captain of our salvation in a conflict 
for the establishment of the kingdom of righteousness. But 
the world is not only a practically unbounded sphere of labour, 
or a tented field in which the hosts of the Lord are ever to keep 
bivouac and watch, but it is a school where our loving Father 
is continually instructing us in His ways and training all the 
higher qualities of our nature. There are special advantages 
in the wise employment of a figure, which after all is not 
wholly a figure, but a practical truth which needs to be con- 
tinually enforced. Nothing seems so likely to preserve that 
child-like spirit, which is the essence of Christian goodness, as 
the remembrance that we are but learners in God’s school— 
learners who, as the result of His teaching and discipline, 
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have ever to be gaining some new insight into His will, and 
developing some new sign of conformity to it; but, alas, 
learners whose very slowness of perception, waywardness of 
temper, shortness of memory, and general inability or unwill- 
ingness to profit, are a cause of perpetual humiliation and 
shame. In the worker or the soldier there is constant danger 
lest an undue spirit of self-reliance should be fostered. Cou- 
rage, resolution, energy, enterprise, are essential to success, and 
these may interfere with that lowliness of mind which is as 
the flower and beauty of the Christian graces. But the scholar 
is constrained to recognize his own weakness and dependence. 
It is because he feels his ignorance that he is content to learn; 
because he knows his proneness to err that he commits himself 
to a Divine guide; because he is conscious of imperfection 
that he seeks the gracious influences of the Holy Spirit to 
restrain his waywardness, to call out in him the virtues of the 
children of God. 

All this is expressed in the prayers of the Psalmist, by 
whom this figure is constantly employed. ‘The nature 
of the Divine teaching and discipline is thus set forth: ‘‘I 
will instruct thee and teach thee in the way which thou 
shalt go; I will guide thee with Mine eye.” Nothing could 
be more suggestive of the quiet, gracious, patient mode in 
which God deals with men—drawing, not coercing ; leading, 
not overbearing ; ruling the soul with gentleness, not by hard 
constraint ; transforming it by gradual change, not by violent 
revolution. And on this follows the call to note and obey the 
Divine leading: ‘‘Be ye not as the horse or the mule, which 
have no understanding, whose mouth must be held in with bit 
and bridle lest they come near unto thee.” God treats us as 
men to be instructed, not as beasts to be bridled. It is for us 
to profit by the teaching. So David continually prays, “‘ ‘Teach 
me, O Lord, the way of Thy statutes;” ‘“‘ Teach me good judg- 
ment and knowledge; for I have believed Thy commandments ;” 
“Through Thy precepts I get understanding, therefore I hate 
every false way;” ‘‘ I have gone astray like a lost sheep; seek 


Thy servant, for I do not forget Thy commandments.” Ever 
is there the same thought. God is the teacher, and the weak 
and wayward soul makes progress only as it submits to His 
guidance. The Psalmist had learned enough to keep him 
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humble and to make him teachable. He recognizes the 
distance which divides him from God, and prays that it may 
be removed by means of that loving discipline which shall 
gradually take away all that still makes him the child of sense 
and sin, and so shape his character that it shail assume the 
lineaments of the Divine image. 

The school in which God is educating us is the world. ‘I 
pray not,” said the Lord, ‘‘ that Thou shouldest take them out 
of the world, but that Thou shouldest keep them from the 
evil.’ The servants in the parable of the tares, as soon as 
they discovered what the enemy had done, would fain have 
counter-worked him by plucking up the noxious weeds by the 
roots, but the master’s answer is, ‘‘ Let both grow together 
until harvest.” In both these teachings we have a human 
idea as opposed to the Divine. Whether the removal of the 
Christian from the world or the destruction of the evil in- 
fluences abroad in the world be the expedient adopted, in either 
case the underlying sentiment is the same. That the Chris- 
tian should have no contact with the world is the desire—an 
unbelieving desire—of many. But the Lord’s view is alto- 
gether different. The piety of His servants is not to be an 
exotic, which can only exist in the world by being sheltered 
from every rude blast that blows, but a strong plant, which 
must become hardy by exposure to every wind, be at home in 
every clime, and gather strength by its very endurance. The 
difference between the plant of the hothouse and the plant of 
the garden is sufficiently marked. The one may, to external 
appearances, be more beautiful, but it is reared at a cost 
which alone would forbid its extensive multiplication, and when 
reared it is so fragile that it withers under the first rude 
breath which touches it. Piety for this work-a-day world must 
be made of sterner stuff. Happy for it and for the world, too, 
if it have the strength and majesty of the tree of the forest ; 
for better a sturdy oak, gnarled and knotted though it may be, 
than the most perfect orchids, which in form and colour repre- 
sent the highest product of the most skilful culture. Sym- 
metry, elegance, colour, are all qualities to be admired, but 
we need the wide-spread shade under which the needy can rest, 
or the robustness which will supply the timber which the 
world requires for its factories or ships, or the richness which 
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gives the sweet and nourishing fruit. Practical religion of 
this type, which holds itself ready for every kind of service, 
which feels that it is in a world where sin is rampant, for the 
purpose of correcting its evil, battling against all wrong-doing 
and rebuking all injustice, and by all possible means seeking 
to establish the rule of righteousness, can be developed only by 
means of conflict. It must be educated in the world, and 
by the very tribulation—the sifting of principle, motive, and 
character—through which it has to pass, attain to a patient 
continuance in well-doing. 

Our Divine Teacher, therefore, does not take His children 
apart from their fellows, but sends them into the world 
to act upon it, and to face its influences in their turn, and 
in this mutual action and reaction is found the Christian 
work and training. Christians are constituted like other men, 
and have to pass through the same experiences as other 
men. They are not the less men because a new principle 
sanctifies their lives. They are here with certain wants to be 
satisfied, duties to be discharged, pleasures to be realized. 
They have faculties for work, tastes seeking gratification, 
passions struggling for mastery. ‘They are placed in the 
midst of men of like constitution and similar infirmity of 
ambition or desire to their own; they are linked with them in 
relations which they cannot dissolve, and by which they are 
more or less affected. This is, then, their schoolhouse, and 
in it is an unlimited number of places in which the work of 
instruction is going on. There are the rooms appropriated to 
the stern, hard, unceasing struggle of life—workshops and 
factories, warehouses and marts, exchanges and market- 
places, where the great business of buying and selling and 
getting gain is going on. If we were to judge by the aspect 
of these places, the spirit of those who frequent them, the 
fierce eagerness of competition seen everywhere in them, the 
absorbing character of the occupations, and the sense of un- 
godliness which pervades them as an atmosphere, it might 
seem as though the work of Divine education could not proceed 
there. Yet they are as much class-rooms as those quiet 
resting-places far removed from the haunts where men do 
congregate, the chambers where men live and brood in solitary 
thought, perhaps creating or strengthening the forees by 
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which the great mass of energy and activity is to be stirred, 
perhaps resting for a time that they may renew their wasted 
strength and prepare for future labour. The solitary room of 
the thinker, the retreat of the wearied toiler, the chamber of 
sleep and repose, these are places of reflection and pause, 
where we expect the process of discipline and instruction 
to make rapid advance. But it is not in them only, perhaps 
not in them chiefly, that we find our training ground. God 
teaches everywhere—in society as in solitude, in light and 
darkness, in joy and sorrow. Our class-rooms are not all 
of one character. Some have a bright, sunny aspect. They lie 
open to the south; they catch the softest breezes; they 
echo with the song of birds. These are the places of recre- 
ation, where the brightness and refreshment of social inter- 
course or other joy in its more or less innocent forms 
may be sought. Others are more sombre and impressive— 
rooms of sickness and unrest, where affection carries on its 
ministry of grace, and sheds its bitter tears over a sorrow 
it feels itself impotent to relieve; sick-rooms where the suf- 
ferer languishes or the friend keeps anxious vigils; chambers 
of death where the bereaved weeps in silent sadness. These, 
too, are the places where God teaches, and very precious, if 
very painful, are the lessons learned in them. The discipline 
is not joyous but grievous ; nevertheless afterward it yieldeth 
its peaceable fruit of righteousness. As time rolls on, and 
year follows year, man passes from one to another of these, 
and wherever he is, he is in a school where God is giving to 
him wise and salutary lessons. 

To day he is but a youth training in some place of prepara- 
tion—a gymnasium, as the ancients were accustomed to call it 
—for the special work which is before him in the world ; but 
before long he will have plunged into the midst of all its 
anxiety and responsibility. Now he is in his home, with all 
its more gentle and gracious influences of affection and sym- 
pathy to mellow, enlarge, purify, and ennoble the heart ; but 
the morning is followed by a day in which he has to meet 
with men as keen, as energetic, as eager in pursuits of success 
as himself, and has to hold in check the softer,e motions, and 
let all his subtlety of intellect and strength of will have full 
play. He has the varied experiences of intense pressure from 
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work which makes demands that must be satisfied, and of light 
and easy recreation, as he mingles in the social circle, and 
succeeds, let us hope, in banishing care for the season. There 
are spots in life which are bathed in an unclouded sunshine, 
and there are others over which the shadows and the dark- 
ness continually rest. What a wonderful variety of scenes 
should we witness were we gifted at any particular moment 
to look, let us say, into a hundred separate dwellings of men. 
Some are dwellings of purity, and others of selfishness—alas, 
of sin and misery. Here are scenes of busy activity and in- 
dustry, brightened by the light of suecess, and these are con- 
trasted with others which are darkened by disappointment, 
failure, and despair. Here is the surging of wild passion, 
which has become almost demoniac in its fury, and is cursing 
all around it by its violence and cruelty ; and by its side is 
the dwelling of a meek patience, which suffers without a 
murmur, and in silence endures the agony of an unpitied grief. 
You look in now upon a fairy scene of idle pleasure, which 
frivolity has marked its own, where serious thought is for- 
gotten, and the cry is— 


“No rest till morn, and when youth and pleasure meet, 
To chase the passing hours with flying feet.” 


Or it is on some den of vice that is laid bare before you, 
repelling by its loathsomeness and brutality, or, perhaps, 
alarming by the violence of the passions of its inmates—the 
haunt of crime or the lurking-place of conspiracy. Or it may 
be it is some home of saintly devotion, such as Burns has 
pictured in his ‘‘ Cottar’s Saturday Evening,” whose gentle 
scenes of piety gladden the eye, or whose sweet melody of 
praise salutes the ear. But everywhere men are being 
formed for eternity; in some, Christians are being trained 
by God’s grace, it may be, even amid influences which scem 
fatal to all spiritual progress. 

In many of the scenes we have already hada place. We 
have had, are ever having, continued changes in life—in our 
friendships, in our surroundings, in our personal experiences. 
How seldom is it that our lives are marked by a monotony 
either of joy or sorrow, work or rest, victory or defeat! Oar 
lives have not only an individuality of their own, but their 
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several years are diversified in character, texture, hue. But 
all their scenes have had their own message to give. In every 
place God has been educating us. This strange world is yet 
the great school in which we are all to be taught His statutes. 
So God has us all at school that we may be prepared for 
His eternal fellowship. His lessons and mode of teaching 
may engage our attention at another time. Happy they who 
profit by the teaching and go on from strength to strength! 


T often think I cannot spell 
The lesson I must learn, 
And then, in weariness and doubt, 
I pray the page may turn. 
But time goes on and soon I find 
I was learning all the while, 
And words which seemed most dimly traced 
Shine out with rainbow smile. 


Or sometimes strangely I forget, 
And learning o’er and o’er 

A lesson all with tear drops wet 
Which I had learned before. 

He chides me not, but waits awhile, 
Then wipes my heavy eyes. 

Oh! what a Teacher is onr God, 
So patient and so wise. 


We do not see our Teacher's face, 
We do not hear His voice, 

And yet we know that He is near, 
We feel it and rejoice. 

There is a music round our hearts, 
Set in no mortal key ; 

There is a presence with our souls, 
We know that it is He. 


His loving teaching cannot fail, 
And we shall know at last 
Each task that seemed so hard and strange, 
When learning time is past. 
And then to know as we are known 
Shall be our glorious prize ; 
To see the Teacher who hath been 
So patient and so wise. 


VOL. XII. 10 
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THE COLERIDGIAN THEORY OF CHURCH AND STATE. 
Il. 


We confess to a liking for the method adopted by 
Coleridge in his treatment of this question of Church and 
State. He investigates the idea of the State—the idea of the 
National Church—the idea of the Church of Christ. That is, 
he endeavours to discover the ultimate aim of each, so that 
we may look at the existing condition of things in the light of 
this aim. Now, this is only fair. Doubtless we can point to 
many crying abuses now existing in the Church of England. 
But there are multitudes of Churchmen who denounce and 
deplore these abuses as much as we. The question is—Are 
such abuses the fruits of the tree, or are they only fungus? 
Are they natural developments of the Establishment principle, 
or are they departures from it ? We are bound, therefore, to 
accept the challenge of Coleridge or of any other Churchman, 
when he beckons us to follow him into the region of ideas, 
and to fight out the battle there. We propose here to indi- 
cate briefly how and in what spirit the battle may thus be 
fought: let us, therefore, glance in succession at Coleridge's 
three leading ideas. 

1. Let us look at his ‘‘ idea” of The National Church. 
Here it is open to discussion whether Coleridge has grasped 
the most fundamental meaning and purpose of such an insti- 
tution. It would not be difficult to adduce reasons for be- 
lieving that a National Church is essentially an institution, 
not for the civilization of the community, but for the expres- 
sion of a felt relation between visible authorities and invisible 
Powers, between the prosperity of a State and the favour of 
Deity. Inthe more rudimentary forms of government, it is 
natural enough for the ruler to regard it as both his duty and 
his interest to use his power for the promotion of what he 
believes to be the true worship. The national recognition 
of religion in ancient Greece or Rome was surely intended 
not so much to promote the culture of the people as to secure 
the blessing of the gods, and to surround the authority of 
the State with the sanctions of religion. And when Constan- 
tine established Christianity as the religion of the empire, he 
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was thinking not so much of national education as of his own 
duty to God, or the expediency of his doing honour to that 
Cross under whose auspices he had marched to victory. 

But—waiving this point—let us consider the question at 
issue in the light of Coleridge’s own position. A National 
Church or Clerisy, he says, is essentially an agent for the 
civilization of the community. Be it so. Must it, then, in 
order to do its work, take the form of an ecclesiastical orga- 
nization? Must it even necessarily include any ministers 
of Christ as such? Coleridge’s own answer is—No. But 
further; if the Nationalty is really intended for the culture 
of the nation, ought it not to be dispensed in such a way as 
shall be most likely to benefit the whole community? How 
can the Nationalty, wnder present circumstances, be really 
made to subserve its putative purpose, except by our ceasing 
to use its funds on behalf of any religious organization, and 
expending them instead on such methods of national culture 
and means of national welfare as would commend themselves 
to the great body of the people? Thus we are prepared to 
maintain that Coleridge’s own idea of the National Clerisy 
points to the redistribution of the Nationalty according to a 
more equitable method, and its appropriation to objects, not 
ecclesiastical, which shall secure the general approval of the 
nation. 

2. Let us look now at Coleridge’s ‘‘ idea’ of The Christian 
Church. He defines it as an institution in the world but not 
of it, intended to exist in every kingdom of the world, and to 
pervade that kingdom with its spiritual influence, but not in- 
tended to be an estate of any such kingdom. Now, this we 
hold to be the true idea of the Church of Christ. But Cole- 
ridge, as he insists that the Church ought never to be 
confounded with the National Clerisy, so he maintains with 
equal emphasis that the two ought not to be separated. It is 
here that we differ from him. When he says that “ distinct 
functions do not necessarily imply distinct functionaries,” 
this is true. A man might be a professor of science or 
philosophy in a national university, and also fulfil, in an- 
other relation, the functions of a Christian pastor. In this 
and similar ways, a number of men might belong both to 
the Christian ministry and to a re-organized “National 
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Clerisy,” and might thus be salaried by the State without any 
violation of the essential idea of the Church of Christ. But 
we submit that the case is altogether different when the 
duties for which a man is salaried by the State are exactly 
coincident with his duties as a minister of the Church. It 
may be said, indeed, that he is paid out of the Nationalty, not 
as a minister, but as a civilizer. But, if so, it is for the civi- 
lizing element in his ministry that he is paid, i.e., for part of 
the spiritual influence which he is presumably exerting. 
Now, for the Church of Christ thus to accept thé material aid 
of the civil power in and for the exercise of its own peculiar 
influence over human spirits, seems to us to be a violation of 
its original idea, as defined by Coleridge himself. When the 
Church uses the arm of Government in the doing of her 
own work, her influence loses, in greater or less degree, 


its distinctive character, and, in that degree also, its dis- 
tinctive power. And many evils grow out of the artificial 


confusion of functions which a State Church involves. The 
internal action of the Church is fettered; her development is 
checked ; her creeds, worship, and modes of action are liable 
to become stereotyped. There is secured, doubtless, a multi- 
tudinous assent to certain religious doctrines, and an outward 
conformity to certain religious usages, just because these 
creeds and usages have the imprimatur of the State. But 
religion is thus likely to lose in intensity and intelligence 
what it gains in mere éclat. It belongs to the very genius of 
Christianity that it seeks to secure a voluntary and spiritual 
recognition ; and this object is rather hindered than helped 
by a formal alliance with the State. Thus again, accepting 
Coleridge’s own idea of the nature and functions of the Chris- 
tian Church, we maintain that it is out of harmony with that 
idea for the Church to throw herself upon the resources of any 
‘* kingdom of this world,” so as to save herself the cost of doing 
her own distinctive work, and so as to coerce or bribe into her 
communion those whom she ought to be influencing by the 
pure spiritual force of Christian truth and life. 

8. Let us look finally at Coleridge’s idea of The State. The 
word “ State”? is used in a double sense; a larger, in which 
it is equivalent to realm or nation; and a narrower, in which 
it designates the nation as politically organized and acting 
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through its civil government. It is, of course, this narrower 
sense of the word with which we have to do, in dealing with 
the question of Church and State. Now, Coleridge finds the 
“idea’’ of the State (in the narrower sense) to consist in the 
balancing of ‘‘the two opposite interests of Permanence and 
Progression.”” The permanence of a State he connects with 
“the land and the landed property;” the progression of a 


State he connects with ‘‘the mercantile, manufacturing, dis- 
tributive, and professional classes.’’ And he points out how 


the theory of the British Constitution, with its legislature of 
two Houses of Parliament, proceeds on the principle of 
balancing these ‘‘ two great correspondent interests.” 

Now, here we think that Coleridge has not succeeded in 
separating the essential from the accidental in his “ idea” of 
the State. To us it seems that he has allowed himself to look 
almost exclusively at the peculiarities of the English consti- 
tution. We venture to think that, in order to determine 
whether a State Church is or not in harmony with the very 


“idea” of a State, itis desirable to consider the fundamental 
purpose and ultimate aim of national government, as such, 


apart from the special aspects which it may assume in this or 
that country. And, if we look at some of the more rudimen- 


tary forms of State life—if we consider how civil government 
springs out of the natural yet somewhat conflicting instincts 
of self-preservation, justice, and brotherhood—if, in thought, 
we watch the growth of a family into a clan, and of a clan 
into 9, people, we might find good grounds for asserting that 
the ultimate ‘‘idea” of a State is simply a nation orga- 
nizing its material resources for the maintenance of the 
rights and interests at once of the community and of the 
individual. Instead of saying that a State exists to pre- 
serve the balance between the interests of Permanence and 
the interests of Progression, it would perhaps be truer to 
say that a State exists to preserve the balance between 
the interests of all and the interests of each. Civil Govern- 
ment exists to protect a nation against injury from other 
nations, and from the lawlessness and selfishness of its own 
members. But civil government also exists to protect the 
rights of the individual. And therefore a State, in seeking 
to promote the general welfare, is bound to see that no in- 
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justice is thereby done even to the humblest citizen of the 
land. It seems to us that the ideal State is one which should 
secure the greatest possible prosperity of the community that 
may be compatible with the greatest possible recognition 
of personal rights, individuality, and freedom. One of the 
noblest functions of the State is the administration of impar- 
tial justice. We are sometimes accused of wishing to “ de- 
grade civil government into a mere affair of police.”” We 
demur to the charge. But, at the same time, we may be 
allowed to ask why it is that, in one breath, men charge us 
with not recognizing “‘the divineness of the secular,” and in 
the next breath speak as if there were nothing at all ‘ divine” 
about the functions of magistracy ? For ourselves, we hold 
that the magistrate, as the ‘‘ sword-bearer,”’ is a “‘ minister of 
God.”’ But this does not mean that he is to compel men to 
worship God at the point of the sword, or that he is to take 
Christianity under his especial patronage. It is when the 
civil magistrate keeps within his own proper sphere that he 
is the ‘‘ minister of God”’ to a nation; he then does a needful 
work which the Church is not competent to do. And surely 
we may believe that the functions of the Church and the 
functions of the State are both ‘‘ ordained of God,’’ and yet 
hold that the artificial alliance of the two is not a divine 
ordinance, but a human blunder. The ultimate appeal of the 
Church is to spiritual suasion; the ultimate appeal of the 
State is to physical force. But the State quits its distinctive 
province, and ceases to be the administrator of impartial jus- 
tice, when it begins to patronize and endow religion. Its 
patronage of one sect of Christians is a virtual injustice to the 
rest ; its endowment of Christianity is a virtual injustice to 
those who are not Christians. And no State has a right to 
commit injustice under the plea of promoting civilization. 
Civil government is “ordained of God,” but not in order to 
show favouritism ; and such favouritism does not cease to 
be displeasing in God’s sight, merely because the favourites 
happen to be Christians. We believe, therefore, that an Es- 
tablished Church, under all ordinary circumstances, involves 
a departure from the original and fundamental “‘idea’”’ of a 
State. 

Suppose, however, that here again we look at the question 
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from Coleridge’s own standpoint. 
the British constitution as including ‘‘ Church and State ;” 
so that, according to his view, to separate the Church from 
the State would be ‘ unconstitutional.” But then we must 
remember what Coleridge means by the Church in this con- 
nection. He does not mean the Church of Christ, or any 
section of it; he simply means ‘‘ the National Clerisy,” main- 
tained out of ‘‘ the Nationalty”’ for the purpose of civilizing 
the nation. We have already seen that, according to him, a 
National Church is not necessarily Christian at all, and that, 
in our own country, Christianity is, in relation to the National 
Church, simply ‘‘a blessed accident.” It is clear, therefore, 
that, on Coleridge’s own principle, there would be nothing 
“unconstitutional” in so distributing the Nationalty as to 
exclude the functionaries of all Christian churches, in their 
capacity as such, from its revenues. Thus, what we call “ dis- 
establishment” and ‘‘ disendowment”’ might still leave un- 
touched Coleridge’s fundamental idea of ‘‘ Church and State.”’ 
What we demand is that no section of the Christian Church 
shall any longer be supported out of the Nationalty; the 
Nationalty itself might still be reserved for the purposes of 
national civilization. We do not object to the connection 
between a ‘‘ National Clerisy’’ and the State; what we object 
to is the connection between the Christian Church, as such, 
and the “ National Clerisy.” 

Again, if we look at Coleridge’s ‘‘idea”’ of the constitution 
of the State, as maintaining “‘ the balance between the corre- 
spondent interests of permanence and progression,” it may be 
shown that what we mean by disestablishment involves no 
violation of this idea. It will scarcely be contended that it is 
necessary to the ‘‘ interests of permanence” that the bishops 
of the Anglican Church should continue to sit in the House of 
Lords! We freely admit that the permanence and progress 


of any nation depend largely on the true culture of its people ; 


we believe also that the Christian religion is a promoter of 
the most permanent and progressive civilization. But we 
contend that the State commits a blunder when it begins to 
employ the Christian Church, or any section of it, as an agent 
in this work of national civilization. We have already ob- 
jected to this on other and higher grounds. But we are 
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prepared also to contend that, even on the ground of expedi- 
ency, it is a mistake on the part of the State to endow 
religion. Even in helping to civilize a nation, the Christian 
Church will be far more influential, if she is bound to the 
State by no artificial ties, if she is allowed to do her own work 
with her own spiritual resources, and with such material 
resources as her own legitimate influence may secure. We 
gladly and thankfully acknowledge that the Anglican Church 
is doing a great and good work in the land. But we maintain 
that, when her artificial alliance with the State is severed, 
she will do far more good. Even the ‘‘rural districts” will 
be better cared for in the end—so far as their religious 
welfare is concerned—when the care of them is thrown on the 
willinghood of all Christian hearts. And Religion will be more 
truly honoured and more widely influential throughout the 
country when she stands before men in her simple majesty, 
with neither rod nor bribe in her hand, upheld by the strength 
of her own divine life, and making her appeal, pure and 
simple, to the instincts and cravings of human souls. Thus, 
even accepting Coleridge’s own idea of a State and of the 
British constitution, disestablishment can be shown to be 
neither unconstitutional nor impolitic, and may be urged, on 
the ground of State expediency, in the interests of a permanent 
and progressive civilization. 

We therefore need not hesitate, in the conduct of this con- 
troversy, to follow the State Churchman into the region of 
‘“‘ideas.”’ We have endeavoured to indicate how and in what 
spirit we may fight the battle there. We have shown that 
some of the most essential principles of the Coleridgian theory 
of Church and State are in substantial agreement with the 
views held by the Christian advocates of disestablishment. 
And indeed we would never forget, amid the din and dust of 
this controversy, that, after all, the question at issue between 
ourselves and all the best men in the opposite camp, is a 
question, not of ends, but of means. All true Christians in 
England wish to see the country thoroughly Christianized. 
They long for the time when every citizen of England shall 
be also a citizen of Christ’s kingdom, when every statesman 
and magistrate shall do his work under the influence of 
loyalty to the Heavenly King. This is the end we in common 
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seek. But we differ as to the means. Or rather, more 
strictly, we differ as to the application of the means. For we 
all hold that the servants of Christ in England are putting 
forth power—and ought to be putting forth far more power— 
in order to the accomplishment of the grand end. But we 
differ as to how this power may be most righteously and most 
wisely applied. 

Coleridge himself, in a striking similitude, puts the matter 
thus : 


As the olive tree is said, in its growth, to fertilise the surrounding soil, 
to invigorate the roots of the vines in its immediate neighbourhood, and 
to improve the strength and flavour of the wines, such is the relation of 
the Christian Church to the National Clerisy. But, as the olive is not the 
same plant with the vine, or with the elm (that is, the State) with which 
the vine is wedded, and as the vine with its prop may exist, though in 
less perfection, without the olive, or previously to its implantation, even 
so is Christianity . . . no essential part of the being of the National 
Church, however conducive or indispensable it may be to its well-being 


(p. 66). 

We accept this similitude. We too rejoice that Christianity 
isin England. We too believe that it is fertilising the roots 
and enriching the fruits of our national life. Nor do we 
object to the “ vine” being supported by the ‘“‘elm;” but we 
say: Let every member of the household have his fair share of 
the grapes. And with regard to the ‘olive’ we say: Do 
not tie that to the elm. You are marring its growth and 
lessening its fertilising power. Keep it out in the sunshine of 
heaven. It can stand alone. 

T. CAMPBELL FINLAYSON. 


Fo 


THE LABOURS OF HERAKLES. 
CHAPTER II. 
HE WINS FAME, BUT FORGETS OBEDIENCE. 
Wuar is more charming than a forest on a summer day ? 
Meek flowers in mellow light peep through long spears of 
grass. Gay flies flit from sun to shade. Out of sight within 


the greenery birds are singing. Nimble nymphs are heard 
at hide-and-seek pattering through the brushwood, and in and 
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out on tiptoe dance the merry leaves. Rare quarters these 
for gentle Pan! and for all who enjoy an idle day, “ naught 
doing, saying little, thinking less!’’ But you had best get 
out of the forest before the sun goes down, for then the whole 
place grows bewitched. The shadows lengthen, bat-winged 
harpies hide the face of heaven, ugly satyrs wander and 
restless spirits shriek in deep nooks and glens, and all night 
long it is a haunted ground ! 

On Mount Kithairon, near the farm where Heraklés kept 
his father’s cattle, was a large forest, where was the lair of 
alion. This great beast was many feet in length, and so 
strong that a blow of its paw would break a horse’s back, 
while a stroke of its tail would kill the strongest man. Its 
roar was as thunder in the woods, and in the dark its eyes 
blazed like balls of fire. Prowling around the farm ky night 
it seized and killed the oxen. Sometimes it would even take 
a man in its jaws, and carry him off just as a cat does a 
mouse. Many shepherds had in this way lost their lives, and 
every one feared the lion. But Heraklés, since his talk with 
Areté, longed to do brave deeds that he might win a worthy 
name. With an iron club he layin wait, and one night when 
the lion came creeping through the darkness he struck it 
behind the ear, and killed it on the spot. Do you wish that 
you could do as much? The heart of a happy child is like a 
sunlit forest, but in the darkness of ill-temper it becomes like 
the same forest by night when the lion of passion leaps from 
his lair. Would you fight a good fight? Up then like 
Heraklés ! play the man and slay the lion. 

After the lion of Kithairon was dead, Heraklés was fully 
pardoned for killing Linus, so that once more he lived with 
his parents in Thebes, and met young men of his own age 
andrank. At that time Thebes was forced to pay a hundred 
oxen every year to Erginos, King of the Minuai, and when 
the men who fetched these cattle flung rude gibes at Creon, 
the King of Thebes, he was afraid to resent the affront. 
Heraklés had a bolder temper. Instead of giving up the 
oxen, he cut off the ears and noses of the messengers, and 
sternly sent them back to their master. Then was King 
Erginos in a mighty rage, and set out with a great army for 
Thebes, boasting what he would do. Heraklés did not boast, 
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but he got ready all the same. There were no soldiers in the 
city, so with the king’s permission he called the young men 
together, exhorting them to defend their liberty. This they 
were all eager to do, but they had no weapons to fight with, 
for Erginos had forbidden the men of Thebes to possess 
armour. In the temples, however, were some rusty swords 
and shields which had been placed there in ancient days by 
pious generals. With these Heraklés armed the young men. 
He was willing himself to have made shift with his iron club, 
but Athéné, the dawn-goddess, presented him with a shining 
coat of mail. Apollo, lord of the sunbeams, brought him a 
bow and some violet-tinted arrows; and Hermes, the wind- 
god, gave him a sword. 

Now you remember that Thebes stood upon a solitary rock 
in a level plain, so that if Heraklés had waited for Erginos to 
come close to the city, the latter would have had ample room 
for all his army. Our hero was too wide-awake to give him 
so good a chance. He climbed the mountain, and awaited 
him in a narrow pass where only a few men could engage at 
atime. And after a sharp contest with a foe better armed 
and in greater numbers than his own forces, he gained a 
complete victory. Erginos was killed. The Minuai were 
made to pay twice as many oxen as they had before received, 
and their town was destroyed. Herakles also stopped the 
outlet of a river which used to empty itself through a cleft 
of the hills, so that the site of the town became a lake. He 
was then married to a lovely daughter of Creon, named 
Megara, and all the men of Thebes for joy and gladness sang 
at the wedding and played upon their lutes. 

Heraklés was now both famous and happy; for he had 
done as the good Areté said, and was enjoying the reward of 
virtue. His happiness, however, was soon to be destroyed, 
because it is through pain, and not through pleasure—by 
Obedience, and not by indulgence—that men become heroes. 
The trials we bravely meet make us wise and strong, just as 
battling with the storm gives to the oak its mighty roots, and 
this lesson Heraklés was now to learn. As you will remember, 
it had been ordained while he was yet an infant that he must 
perform TWELVE LaBours in the service of his cousin Eurys- 
theus. This Eurystheus had now become King of Argos. 
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He was a bad little man, crafty and cruel, and he did not 
mean to let Heraklés off. So he ordered him into his 
presence. 

Herakles refused to go ; but Zeus, the lord of men and gods, 
said to him, ‘‘ My son, I have spoken the word, and my will 
must be obeyed.” 

“*O father!” answered Heraklés, “ thy will is law, and it 
is not for mortals to deny thee aught. But hear me, for I 
needs must speak. Is itright that ason of thine should serve 
a coward? An eagle does not render homage to a wren. I 
do not fear hard tasks, but how can I bend my neck to one 
whom my soul despises! I would rather die than be dis- 
graced. Let me serve thee, and not this base Eurystheus.” 

“My son,” said the king of gods, with the smile that lights 
all heaven, ‘‘ you can never be disgraced by obedience. Is it 
not enough that I have spoken? Thus I will. ThusI ordain, 
and my will is reason enough. Before you can become im- 
mortal you must learn to conquer self, as well as to gain 
victory over others. Through humility lies the only path to 
honour.” 

‘** Father, my life is thine,” cried Heraklés, ‘* but let me die 
rather than serve Eurystheus. I can face all other fear, but 
not this fear of shame.” 

‘** They can who think they can,” replied Zeus again ; ‘‘ the 
wise man is master of his passions, the fool is their slave. 
Endure subjection. No sight is so pleasant to the gods as 
when they behold a good man struggling against adversity. 
Be brave and patient, and the gods will help you. And when 
all is finished, there is great reward.” 

It would have been well for Heraklés if he had bowed his 
head and obeyed the will of heaven. We never know what 
evils may follow disobedience, and we should never risk them. 
But it still seemed a bitter thing to Herakles that he must 
serve a taskmaster whom all men despised. He could not 
bend his pride. He put off the duty, and the more he delayed 
the harder he felt it to obey. Many days he chafed and 
fretted, but never stirred to go to Eurystheus, until at last 
Héré, the proud and bitter wife of Zeus, caused him to go 
quite mad. 

A dreadful thing happened then. He was sitting as usual 
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with his beloved wife and their three little ones, when all at 
once he became strange in his manner and talk. He gave 
out that he was riding in a chariot, and he made as if he were 
mounting the seat and driving horses. Next he thought he 
was in a wood fighting some huge monster. His eyes grew 
bloodshot, and seemed as if they would start from their 
sockets. The sweat stood in great beads upon his face, while 
he rolled and struggled as if with a giant, and the foam fell 
like snow upon his beard. Then he looked at his three chil- 
dren, fancying they were wild beasts, and seized his bow and 
arrows to shoot them. Trembling with alarm they rushed— 
one to his mother’s dress, another to shelter behind a stone 
column, the third to hide under a bench. But Heraklés, 
chasing his eldest-born from the column, drew his deadly bow 
and shot the boy through the heart. ‘‘ Father, father! 
what art thou doing?” shrieked the poor mother; and the 
little fellow who had taken refuge under the bench cried out, 
“Oh! dearest father, do not kill me. I am not a wild beast. 
I am thy little man;”’ but he, never heeding their prayers, 
brought his club upon the child’s skull as a smith brings his 
hammer upon hot iron. Then the wretched Megara, snatching 
up the only babe who was left alive, fled from the room and 
closed and barred the door. Instantly the madman burst it 
open, and with a single arrow slew both wife and child. 

Then his reason came back to him, and he knew what 
he had done. Down on his knees he fell, kissing his dead 
darlings, calling on them to speak, weeping as if his heart 
were melted into water. Cold and still they lay, never to 
speak again. And rushing out of the house, far from the 
abodes of men into the wild dark woods, he wandered many 
days and nights, and could not be comforted. 

Alas! he was learning now that the way of transgressors is 
hard. A terrible lesson, which I pray that you, my children, 
may never have to learn! Be wise in time. Never shrink 
from duty. As long as you carry in your breast a mind con- 
scious in itself of right you can bear any trial, for God will 
not permit you to be tried beyond what you can bear. But 
directly you leave the path of duty you will lose your peace, 
you will lose safety, you will lose the blessing of God. And 
sooner or later bitter grief is sure to follow. 


W. J. WOODS. 
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THE ANGLICAN CHURCH IN THE COURTS. 


Ir made one almost despair of Liberal journalism in the 
metropolis to read the comments of The Pall Mall Gazette on 


the resignation of Mr. Mackonochie. ‘I'he Pall Mall professes, 


we believe, to be a Radical journal, and though it often sorely 
tries the faith of its Radical supporters, we have been dis- 
posed still to look to it for a fair exposition of Radical prin- 


ciples. We were not prepared, therefore, to find it indulging 
ium what we cannot but regard as the weak sentimentalism of 
the paragraph quoted below. Mr. Mackonochie was a clergy- 
man in a National Church—that is, an officer in a public 


institution—who would not comply with its regulations. He 
suffers for his contumacy, and as that seems to be due to 
a conscientious feeling, we regret it. But neither he nor 
his parishioners, so long as they remain in a National Church, 


have any rights outside the four corners of the law. They 


accept the privileges the law gives them: they must submit 
to the restraint the law imposes; and we are certainly not the 


more disposed to grant them indulgence denied to others by 


the fact that it would be used for the advance of sacer- 
dotalism. But here is the case as it appeared in The Pall 
Mall Gazette, beginning with the ‘‘Note” in that journal of 
January Ist: 

i 


Liberal-minded men of ajl creeds and parties will be inclined to regret 
the fact that Mr. Mackonochie has felt himself compelled to resign the 
vicarage of St. Peter’s, London Docks. That he should so do after the 


recent decision of Lord Penzance was natural enough, for the Ecclesias- 


tical Commissioners have been obliged to stop his stipend, and although 
Mr. Mackonochie was able and willing to do without the money, his poor 
parish could not afford to lose it. There is a peculiar hardship about this 
practical expulsion of Mr. Mackonochie from his present living. The 


good work which has been done at St. Peter’s, and which Mr. Mac- 
konochie was so well fitted to continue, was from the first associated with 
the peculiar form of Anglicanism which Mr. Mackonochie represents ; 
and, if that form is to live within the Church at all, it has a special claim 
to live and work in the district in which it has accomplished so much for 
civilization. Nor are there any conceivable circumstances under which 
the squabbles of religious parties could seem more contemptible than 
when they result in hampering any influence making for moral improve- 
ment in face of the frightful misery and degradation of districts like that 
in which Mr. Mackonochie has not been suffered to do good. 
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I, 
MR. MACKONOCHIE’S RESIGNATION. 


To the Epviror of the Patn Mau GAZETTE. 
S1r,—At the risk of being excluded from the fellowship of ‘ liberal- 
minded men,” I feel bound to record my dissent from the “ Occasional 


Note” on this subject in your issue of January 1, Were this a merely 
personal question, affecting only the position of Mr. Mackonochie him- 
self, I could fully sympathize with the feelings expressed. However 
extreme my antagonism to the sacerdotalism of which he is the repre- 


sentative, and however strong my conviction as to the evil which it is 


likely to work to the religious and political life of the nation, I am bound 
to respect his loyalty to conscience, and to regret that he should have to 
suffer for it. But when he is held up as an object of special sympathy, I 
at once inquire as to the nature of the penalty inflicted upon him, and I 
find it is precisely the same as that under which numbers of us have been 
suffering all our lives. He would not conform to the requirements of 
the law as laid down by the highest courts in the land, and he has to 


accept the position of a Nonconformist. No doubt there are incidents in 
connection with Mr, Mackonochie’s case which make this enforced Non- 


conformity specially trying to him, and I, for one, should have been 
heartily glad could he and his parishioners have been spared this suffer- 
ing. Your writer thinks there is a ‘ peculiar hardship’’ about Mr. 
Mackonochie’s case, because the parish of St. Peter’s ‘‘ was from the first 
associated with the peculiar form of Anglicanism which Mr. Macko- 
nochie represents, and if that form is to live within the Church at all, it 


has a special claim to live and work in the district,” &e, Quite true ; but, 
unfortunately for the conclusion suggested, the law has decided that this 
** peculiar form of Anglicanism” has no right within the Established 
Church, The decision may be hard and unjust, but the injustice lies in 


the assumption of the State to legislate upon the question, not in this 


particular application of the law. In this case the Act of Uniformity 
presses severely upon Mr. Mackonochie and those who sympathize with 
him. But for more than two centuries it has been pressing upon the 
whole body of Nonconformists, and so far as I know there has been no 


protest on the part of the high Anglican school-«yainst the injustice. Far 


be it from us to taunt them with that, or to rejoice that they also are 
involved in the same condemnation which their fathers prepared for us. 
I desire only to point out where the actual grievance lies, and thus to 
suggest where the true remedy is to be found. If the State gives position, 


to say nothing of emolument, it must and will exercise control, and as to 
the rights of ‘ peculiar forms of Anglicanism,” they can be such only as 
the law permits. From its very constitution a State Church is sufficiently 
unjust to all Nonconformists, but that injustice will be indefinitely 
increased if those who enjoy its privileges are allowed to trifle with the 


very conditions on which they are conferred. The enforced resignation 


of Mr, Mackonochie seems to me nothing more than a vindication of the 
supremacy of the law. That law is a bad one, and I will heartily join 
with him and all others, whatever their opinions, who are aggrieved by it, 
in an endeavour to sccure its abolition, and to bring about that condition, 
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of religious equality in which alone is full justice and perfect liberty. In 
the meantime, I hope I do not forfeit my pretensions to liberal-minded- 


ness because I do not allow myself to be so far influenced by the personal 
or local aspects of this controversy as to forget that it involves a great 
question of public right and national policy.—I am, sir, your obedient 


servant, J. GuINNESS ROGERS. 
Clapham, January 3. 


III. 


To the Epitor of the Patt Mati Gazerre. 


Srr,—Allow me, as an old friend of Mr. Mackonochie, to correct Mr. 
Guinness Rogers’s mistake (a very natural one in an outsider) as to the 
nature of the hardship involved in his treatment after some thirty-four 
years of diligent and humanly unrewarded work. Neither Mr. Macko- 
nochie or any of those with whom he is united by sympathy bas any 
complaint to make against the laws of the Church of England, or any 
desire to claim immunity from the incidence of those laws. Their com- 
plaint is that, by a series of judicial frauds, unexampled, I believe, in the 
legal history of any country, a tribunal which had no constitutional right 
to interfere at all, has ruled, in the teeth of grammar, of history, and of 
a well-nigh unanimous consensus of authorities, legal and antiquarian, 
for two centuries and more, that the words, ‘‘ shall be retained and be in 
use,” occurring in a statutory authority, and placed in the hands of every 
clergyman as the rule to which he is bound to conform himself, mean 
‘shall be abolished and disused, under severe penalties.” I know of no 
more iniquitous transaction in history than the judgment on the strength 
of which Mr. Mackonochie has been hunted down.—I am, sir, your 


obedient servant, ticHaRD F, LITTLEDALE. 
Red Lion-square, W.C., Jan. 5. 


This reply opens a vexed and probably long controversy quite 
unsuited to the columns of a newspaper. One or two remarks on 
it are all that is necessary. Dr. Littledale correctly describes 
Mr. Rogers as an outsider. It is true that the institution whose 
law is in question claims to be the National Church, and that 
he is a member of the nation, but nevertheless the law makes 
him an “ outsider.” By the administration of that law Mr. 
Mackonochie has now been relegated to a similar position. 
According to Dr. Littledale, his friend is quite prepared to 
obey “‘ the law of the Church of England,” but he denies 
that the court which has undertaken to decide in his case had 
any “‘ constitutional right to interfere at all,” and contends 
that its decision is unjust. In other words, Mr. Macko- 
nochie would obey the law provided he were allowed not only 
to interpret it for himself, but even to constitute himself a 
judge of the authority of the court by which the law is ad- 
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ministered. The claim is one which no State could by any 
possibility admit, as those who urge it must well know. It 
is, in truth, their protest against secular jurisdiction in 
spiritual matters. With the feeling by which it is dictated 
all Nonconformists must be in strong sympathy, but it is not 
to be supposed that any deference will be shown to it by the 
rulers of a National Church. 

We are not, indeed, prepared to contend that Mr. Macko- 
nochie has no reasonable ground of complaint in relation to 
the action of the Church Association or even of the courts. 
The only satisfactory point in the transaction is, that the 
supremacy of law in a church by law established has been 
conclusively asserted ; but we are bound to admit that this 
could hardly have been done in a@ more unhappy manner. 
The Association has been able to harass an individual offender, 
but it has done nothing towards the suppression of the offence. 
It has thus supplied those who are opposed to Church estab- 
lishments with arguments appealing to separate classes of 
their defenders. The Evangelical Protestant may surely 
learn from the very success of this prosecution the hopeless- 
ness of any attempt to purge out of the Anglican Church 
what he regards as the evil leaven of sacerdotalism. The 
*‘ Catholic,” on the other hand, must see how impotent is the 
Catholic authority to which he may appeal in a contest 
against Parliament and the law. Without adopting the 
strong language in which Dr. Littledale denounces the judg- 
ment against Mr. Mackonochie, we have always felt (and both 
in public speech and writing have given expression to the 
feeling) that the Ritualists have been hardly used. Long 
ago we ventured to point out that “‘in relation to the Privy 
Council Committee there is always an assumption, more or 
less distinctly expressed, that it has a semi-legislative as well 
as a distinctly judicial character, and its judgments are dis- 
cussed on this supposition.” Dean Stanley contended that 
all parties in their turn had profited by the fact that political 
considerations—that is, regard to the security of the Establish- 
ment—had been allowed to influence the court. So long as 
policy required toleration, an arrangement which extended the 
area of legalized illegalities seemed a very happy one, except 
to those who, like the High Church dissentients from the 
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Gorham Judgment, were displeased at the indulgence shown 
to error. But the supposed requirements of policy have 
changed; and now that the law presses severely upon an 
esteemed clergyman there is an outery which is nof only 
natural, but would be justifiable also if the only parties con- 
cerned were those within the National Church. But the 
‘outsider ’’ also has his rights, and an outsider who feels 
aggrieved by the system which this fluctuating policy is 
intended to support, may claim to show that any hardship 
inflicted on Mr. Mackonochie is only a fruit of that un- 
righteous system. He and the Nonconformist have alike 
come into conflict with the State, and both are victims of the 
collision. The only remedy is to insist that the State shall 
cease to interfere with matters lying beyond its jurisdiction. 


Law and common-sense have scored another victory in the 
decision of the Court of Queen’s Bench in favour of the 
Bishop of.Manchester. As most of our readers will remember, 
the notorious church at Miles Platting furnished the occasion 
of the suit which has just reached this point. The Bishop 
refused to be a party to the farce to which the Church would 
have been committed had Mr. Cowgill been instituted after 
his distinct refusal to discontinue the practices for which Mr. 
Green had been deprived. Sir Percival Heywood, the patron 
of the living, not only stormed on public platforms in a style 
which was very unbecoming, but commenced an action against 
the Bishop in order to compel him to do what his conscience 
forbade his doing. This appeal to a court of law for the 
coercion of a Christian bishop is extremely edifying when 
contemplated in the light of the incessant outcry of the very 
party by whom the appeal is made against all civil inter- 
ference with ecclesiastical affairs. It has had precisely the 
success which it deserved. It was hard to believe that any 
court would order a bishop to institute a clergyman to an 
office which, on his own avowal, he was intending to use as a 
position for defying the law; but we have had such surprises 
in ecclesiastical suits that any distinct prediction of the result 
would have been unwise. Apart from the general bearings 
of the case, we heartily rejoice that a bishop so strictly just in 
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his treatment of all parties as Dr. Fraser has not been subject to 
the vexation of a defeat, which would practically have meant 
the abrogation of episcopal authority. We suppose that there 
will be an appeal, and probably the case will be carried to the 
House of Lords, but we cannot believe that the decision of 
Baron Pollock will be reversed. His lucid and conclusive 
judgment places the case in such a light that it is hard to 
see how any question could ever have arisen on so simple a 


matter. 
OOD 


THE FAIRY LESSON, 
(FOR THE CHILDREN.) 


Her hair was so soft and curly 
Her eyes were so sweet and blue 
(A dear little, queer little girlie, 
That looked very much like you), 
And—she wanted to go on a mission 
To China or Timbuctoo ! 


She wanted, somehow or other, 
To be a philanthropist. 
(Just say that big word to motber 
And see if you don’t get kissed ; 
It means to help people out of 
Each troublesome tangle and twist.) 


She wanted the lamp of Aladdin—- 
What wonders she’d do with that! 

Not a soul should ever look sad in 
The house—not even the cat. 

She wished she’d the purse of a princess, 
Or, maybe, a cardinal’s hat. 


** Or, if only I were a fairy— 
What couldn’t a fairy do !— 
If I had her wand to carry 
And knew how to use it, too!” 
Said this dear little, queer little girlie 
That looked very much like you. 


Up popped a fairy. ‘‘ Surely 
I must have a fairy’s wand ” 

(Said this dear little, queer little girlie), 
“To carry over the land 

And help all the poor Cinderellas, 
Or whatever comes to hand.” 
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But he carried no wand or crown; he 
Was coming on work intent. 
’T was a dear little household brownie 
And straight to his work he went. 
Wherever he stepped there was sunshine— 
Patches of heart-content. 


He put away cup, spoon, and ladle ; 
He polished the silver from rust ; 

He shook up the comfortless cradle 
Where the baby had crumbled a crust ; 

He swept up the room by enchantment 
And gave things a magical “ dust.” 


Then off with a twinkle of laughter 
That told her his lesson was done, 

And my little Kittykins after 

eh As fast as she could run. 

She never will follow or find him 
Till the seas dry up in the sun. 


Buk couldn’t she put away things ? 
While mamma wondering sat, 

She picked up the baby’s playthings 
(A cardinal couldn’t do that— 

Nor a sweet mother kiss come under 
The brim of a cardinal’s hat). 


‘They won't let her go on a mission 
To China or Timbuctoo ; 

But she’s found a sweeter ambition 
(That wouldn’t hurt me and you)— 

Just doing her best to brighten 
The corner where she grew. 


ANNA F. BURNHAM. 
(From the Boston Congregationalist.) 





—_———o-or-e—————— 








t NOTES OF THE MONTH. 


For some reason or other—what it is it is difficult to 
| understand—Positivism has been attracting an extraordinary 
amount of public attention lately. It is easy to see why Mr. 
Frederick Harrison’s addresses at the festivals of the society 
at the opening of the year had a space accorded to them in 
The Times, for which any earnest Evangelical teacher, espe- 
cially if he were a Nonconformist, might sigh in vain. Mr. 
Harrison is an eminent member of the literary corps. His 
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letters in The Times during the great crisis of the Republic 
are still remembered as among the most remarkable of its 
articles of late years, and account for the prominence given to 
the addresses. But when two of the papers on ‘‘ Centres of 
Religious Activity”? in The Pall Mall Gazette are devoted 
to the Positivists, we begin to wonder what this new sect is or 
has done to deserve such attention as this. Mr. Frederick 
Harrison’s addresses were fine pieces of eloquence, as they 
were sure to be, and therefore naturally find a place in the 
reports of public discussions, and especially is this true of 
the political speech ; but we should not have thought Mr. 
Congreve’s exposition of the differences among the Positivists 
themselves sufficiently important to occupy nearly a page of 
the limited space at the disposal of an evening journal. The 
strength of Positivism in this country is derived entirely from 
the genius of two or three men who are at its head, and this 
seems to give it a factitious importance in the eyes of journal- 
ists. As to its teachings, we seem to have heard all that is 
good in them before. The practical precepts of the “religion 
of humanity” are, as The Standard pithily pointed out, 
summed up in the Christian law of love. Churches and 
individuals have too often been unfaithful to the teaching of 
Christianity, but Positivism is little more than a setting forth 
of the human side of our religion, minus (and this is an im- 
portant subtraction) all the authority its gets from the Divine. 
We have read, for example, Mr. Frederick Harrison’s savage 
attack upon the Egyptian policy of the Government. Like 
all similar attacks, it fails to present any alternative policy 
which would for a moment have been tolerated by the English 
people. His denunciations lack the calm repose which might 
have given them point, and defeat their purpose by their 
exaggeration. But granting they were all true, on what do 
they rest? On principles which derive all their strength - 
from Christianity. Destroy faith in that, and any protest 
which the “religion of humanity” might raise against far 
more violent deeds than the annexation of Egypt would 
speedily be laughed out of court. 





Mr. Chamberlain is as much indebted to his enemies as his 
friends for the position he is rapidly gaining in political life, 
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but he owes more to himself than to either the one or the 
other. It would not be easy to find a parallel to his rapid 
rise in influence and authority. It is not ten years since he 
entered Parliament, and he is to-day one of the most con- 
spicuous members of the Cabinet; and if advanced Liberals 
were in any doubt as to where they are to find the leader of 
the future, the Tories seem determined to settle the point for 
them. Indeed, hatred for him is taking the place of hatred 
for Mr. Gladstone, which has been the unifying principle of 
the Opposition. Mr. Gladstone himself, however, has never, 
so far as we can remember, been made the butt of attacks so 
scurrilous and personal as those which have reeently been 
directed against Mr. Chamberlain. Mr. Marriott’s pamphlet 
is a novelty, and a very disagreeable novelty in our political 
warfare. Jor a member of Parliament to attack a leader 
of his own party in an elaborate essay, dealing not with 
points of public policy only, but with personal matters, and 
showing throughout a petty spite as unscrupulous in its 
assertions as it is malignant in temper, is discreditable in 
the last degree to the writer. What private grief Mr. Marriott 
has we know not, but conduct such as his deserves to be 
marked, and we hope will be marked, by the indignant con- 
demnation of the electors whose confidence he has betrayed 
by seeking to weaken the party he was chosen to support. 
He certainly has not injured Mr. Chamberlain, but he has 
fixed a stigma on his own political reputation which he 
will not find it easy to remove. The Spectator never fails to 
remindg us that it does not “‘ specially value”” Mr. Chamber- 
lain as {a “‘ popular politician.” The truth is it has never 
forgiven him his opposition to Mr. Forster, and his loyal 
adherence to the cause of Disestablishment. In truth, the 
sagacious, far-seeing, masculine Liberalism of Mr. Chamber- 
lain is far enough removed from the sentimental, often in- 
consistent, creed of the journal. Yet T'he Spectator separates 
itself, as every honest Liberal would desire to separate himself, 
from the unworthy attempt of Mr. Marriott to discredit a 
statesman for whom he seems to have conceived a dislike ; 
and in an article of great ability does justice to a leader 
whose growing importance in the Liberal party is clearly 
not agreeable to the feelings of the writer. There need not 
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be a better evidence of the result of Mr. Marriott’s pamphlet. 
It has not been negative; it has done much to increase Mr. 
Chamberlain’s popularity. 


A few months ago we should have said that even Tories 
would not have used a weapon so base as that which Mr. 
Marriott has forged, but recent experience has destroyed any 
such confidence. Lord George Hamilton’s speech, in which 
he sought to fix all kinds of aspersions upon Mr. Chamberlain, 
was by so much worse than that of the member for Brighton, 
as the language of a nobleman who has a high position in his 
party is weighted with more responsibility than the angry 
complainings of a private politician of no mark at all. But 
the Hamiltons seem of late to have become perfectly furious. 
Some of them have been prominent in the insane proceedings 
of the Orangemen in the North of Ireland, and by their wild 
violence have given some ground for Mr. Healy’s taunt as to 
the unequal treatment dealt out to the two parties. But, 
after all, Lord Ernest’s reckless partisanship is more tolerable 
than Lord George’s vulgar insolence. His lordship loves to 
be smart and telling, but he should never allow the bitterness 
of party feeling or his love of hard hitting to betray him into 
forgetfulness of what be owes to himself as an English gentle- 
man. If nothing else will restrain him, he may surely be 
influenced by the consideration that this hitting below the 
belt everywhere exacts sympathy on behalf of its object. It 
has been so in this case. Lord George, in the opinion of the 
better men even of his own party, has certainly.cut a very 
sorry figure, while his adversary has profited by his mistakes. 
The part which he and other members of his family are playing 
at present is indeed little short of infatuation. They seem to 
have no knowledge of the signs of the times,and act as though 
the system of privilege, in whose benefits they so largely share, 
were founded upon a rock which nothing can shake. It is 
the misfortune of the party to which they belong that they 
have no policy but one of blind and obstinate resistance, and 
consequently no argument except a reckless abuse of their 
opponents, which, in truth, tells only to the advantage of the 
attacked. 
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But Mr. Chamberlain needs no such adventitious help as 
these unwise opponents give him. His own works praise 
him, and not the least those which have no party character 
attaching to them. He has undertaken a great social reform 
which is even more complicated in character and more 
formidable in the opposition which it has awakened than his 
Bankruptcy Bill of last year. He has been as deeply im- 
pressed with the fearful risks to which our seamen are exposed 
as was Mr. Plimsoll; and having a trained intellect and an 
official experience to which that gentleman could not pretend, 
he is resolved to have a thorough practical reform. But at 
the outset he is met by the noisy outcry of shipowners every- 
where. They do not like restrictions, and are prepared to 
prove them equally needless and unavailing. They: are 
offended at the slur upon an honourable body of men carrying 
on one of the most important industries in the kingdom; and, 
of course, they are prepared (as are all bodies in similar 
circumstances) with abundant proofs that any interference 
with their trade will be its ruin. All this has been said so 
often that its actual value is now pretty well appraised. But 
Mr. Chamberlain was not, therefore, content to treat it with 
indifference. He felt that it was of great importance to carry 
the shipowners with him, and he has set to work to do it. 
Heedless, therefore, of any official traditions, he resolved to 
meet them in friendly conference, and this he did during his 
late visit to Newcastle. His speech on the occasion was a 
masterpiece of ability. Some of his critics have been very 
anxious to point out that his oratory does not sparkle with 
epigrams, and is, according to The Spectator, ‘‘ without 


passion and without the kind of imagination which touches. | 


the people’s hearts.” We could give examples to the con- 
trary, but if it pleases The Spectator to indulge this idea 
there is no special reason why it need to be disturbed. One 
thing only it is necessary to say. The value of oratory de- 
pends upon its adaptation, and judged by this standard the 
speech to the shipowners at Newcastle was as effective as 
can well be conceived. If it did not absolutely convince a 
hostile audience it conciliated them, made them feel that. 
there was another side of the question to which they had not 
given due weight, and prepared the way for a more favourable 
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judgment on the speaker’s proposals. No one could have put 
his case with more strength; and if the shipowners do not 
recognize its force, the nation will. Even in the hazardous 
occupation of the miner one death in 315 persons is a high 
annual average, but among seamen it is one in 63. What is 
more, the deaths traceable to casualties which, according to 
the shipowners themselves, ought to be of the rarest occurrence 
are continually increasing in number. Mr. Chamberlain 
proposes to apply the principle of the Employers’ Liability 
Act to shipowners ; that is to make them responsible for injuries 
to seamen resulting from the incapacity of the captains, and 
to forbid that over-insurance which has been so terrible 
a temptation to needy and unprincipled men. He will cer- 
tainly have the country at his back, and personally he will 
derive no little credit from the admirable tact with which 
he has managed the affair. 


— OO 


HOW A LITTLE VILLAGE CHURCH SUCCEEDED IN 
PLANTING A MISSION STATION, 


Imacine a very thinly populated district and a little chapel lying in a 
valley on the borders of a great forest. Only three or four cottages 
and two or three farmhouses can be seen from the hill overlooking the 
little sanctuary ; but on Sabbath days little companies of simple folk on 
foot and a few in country carts or traps wend their way to the house of 
God. The church members are but few, the congregation altogether but 
alittle company, and the pastor is an outspoken, earnest man who seems 
to know no fear but the fear of God. His flock have had hard times of 
late years through the general agricultural depression. But his heart is 
in his work; so he plans and labours. Again and again he fails, but 
now and then succeeds in doing some good work for the Master. Among 
these efforts is one to evangelize a district about three miles or more 
from the chapel. This place lies on the further side of a wild, swampy 
common, and was hitherto quite neglected by Christian workers, as far as 
can be ascertained by the writer, with the one exception of a good man 
still living, who carried tracts to the cottagers thereabouts many years 
ago. , 

Three years ago, or a little more, the pastor of the little church in the 
valley began the work in that district by occasional visits to the people. 
Then a young convert, whose heart was burning with zeal in his new 
found joy of salvation, was appointed tract distributor over the district. 
Soon the pastor followed in his footsteps, and secured a cottage wherein 


he could hold a service once a month when the moon was near or at 
the full. 
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Now imagine the good man fully accoutred for his journey with heavy 
boots, leggings, overcoat, umbrella, lantern, Sankey’s “ Songs and Solos,” 
&c., and occasionally with him two young men who carry a little portable 
harmonium between them; and then away to the Mission. Sometimes 
he would take his wife from her studies—-how to secure the greatest 
amount of comfort and maintenance out of the least possible amount of 
cash—to accompany him in his journey and help him in his work among 
the poor folk, and at other times he would go alone. 

Let the reader imagine a wild night, snow and sleet falling, the roads 
flooded so that there is no other chance of walking to the place of meeting 
but through the hedges and across orchards. Or imagine the pastor with 
his wife on a finer night crossing the wild, swampy moor, having a path 
to travel over made up of a bed of brushwood and furze to make the bog 
at all passable ; swollen brooks to be crossed, sometimes only by a plank 
for a bridge (off which, by the bye, the good wife slipped on one occasion 
into the brook, but sustained no harm beyond a good wetting), Let the 
reader imagine, if he can, these things, when the dreary country winter 
nights are just the very opposite of the glorious country summer days 
when the townspeople romantically dream of a country life as being 
altogether paradisiacal, and then he will have some idea of this part of a 
country pastor’s work. 

Just look in at the little company. The hearth is swept up for the 
occasion. An old woman sits croning on one side of the fire with a child 
on her lap, and the mother with the babe on the other side. All the odds 
and ends of chairs and stools are brought out to accommodate the 
audience. A little round table stands on one side, and on it the old 


family Bible. A few candles light up the room, and a glowing fire gives 
an appearance of comfort. The simple folk are very attentive as the 
preacher expounds some easy narrative or psalm. The whole service 
lasts an hour. 


The meetings were held for several months in that cottage, but after a 


while the company grew less and less, and it was found that the man 
who rented the cottage was a drunkard, and therefore the people would 
not go. 


Then other cottages were brought into requisition in succession. In 
one case the tenant died, and the farmer would not allow the services to 


be continued there any longer. The next place was inhabited by a family 
the mother of which was a drunkard; and the last by a thief just dis- 
charged from prison. 


The next attempt was made in an old barn having no opening for 
light but the doors. Here the services were held every Sunday afternoon, 


and they succeeded very well indeed till the weather became wet and 
cold; and then at last also the barn was required for farm purposes, and 
so the work was stopped for a little while again. 


In the beginning of May in the present year, the great Head of the 
Church gave these good people access to a farmer's granary, which they 
temporally fitted up for the services, and there during the summer 
months better meetings were held than ever before. At first the pastor 
walked to the place of meeting on Sabbath afternoons; but his good 
people would not permit that to continue, and so it came about that 
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several of them engaged to drive their minister to the place of meeting 
in their market traps or carts, each taking his turn. 

At last the Lord gave them a house of prayer. The gentleman who so 
many years ago was a tract distributor there, and who was very deeply 
interested in the whole work, came forward and paid the entire cost of a 
wooden building fer a mission-room to seat eighty persons. 

Imagine the joy of the people when, on the opening day, the folk who 
came to tea were too numerous to be accommodated at once, and the 
little mission-room was packed full to hear the opening sermon. 

We would add that this village pastor has not resorted to any out- 
rageous methods of working, but has just steadily worked by visiting, 
quiet teaching, and earnestly appealing to the people to give up their 
sins, to repent and be converted, to rest upon Christ and in Christ for 
their salvation. Though there is at present no record of converts, the 
pastor tells us he is quite contented and thankful for what God has done 
and is still doing. He is willing to wait, and is quite sure that in the 
Master’s own time the fruit will be more manifest in the open confession 
of faith in Christ on the part of some. ‘There has been a steady growth 
of interest in the meetings, and the people near at hand say that there is 
an improvement in‘the habits of the people. May the Lord pour out His 


Spirit abundantly upon the pastor and people. ANON, 





CANON WESTCOTT’S RECENT BOOKS.* 
It is a happy thing that Dr. Westcott has not been made a bishop. 


Dr. Lightfoot, as far as we can remember, has published nothing since 


his elevation to the see of Durham: we wish we could believe that the 
loss to the higher literature of Christendom had been compensated by 
the exceptional value of his episcopal services to the English Church. 
We do not doubt that he is an admirable bishop. We know that he is 


regarded in his diocese not only with respect, but with affection; but we 


eannot help thinking that there are a dozen men—perhaps fifty—whe 
would have made excellent bishops, not one of whom has the genius or 
the theological scholarship of Dr. Lightfoot. We believe that the real 
power of the English Church depends as much upon the extent to which 


it is able to contribute to the very highest religious thought of the nation 
as upon the extent to which it is able to exert a wholesome religious 
influence upon the great masses of the people. Dr. Lightfoot’s silence isa 
loss to the Church of England ; it is also a loss to Christendom generally. 
For he and Dr. Westcott are among the few Englishmen who, by the 
Wealth of their learning and their native intellectual force, command 


the respect of Christian scholars throughout the world. Six years 
* Lhe Epistles of St. John. The Greek Text, with Notes and Essays. By 
Brooxe Foss Westcorr, D.D., D.C.L. (Macmillan and Co.) 
The Historic Faith. By the same Author. 
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ago if seemed as if they were likely to found in the English Church a 
great theological school, learned, liberal in the noblest sense, and pro- 
foundly loyal to the great contents of the Christian revelation. They 
had been schoolfellows together in Birmingham under one of the greatest 
of modern schoolmasters ; they had been students at Cambridge together; 
they were both senior classics—Westcott being bracketed with Scott in 
1848, and Lightfoot holding the place alone in 1851; they were both 
Chancellor’s medallists; both fellows of Trinity; and at last they both held 
divinity professorships in the university. There were differences between 
their theological thought—differences which we shall not at present 
attempt to define, but which, we think, become more and more distinctly 
marked as Dr. Westcott’s characteristic theology is more and more fully 
developed ; but they were faithful allies, perfect friends, and, as their faith 
is substantially identical, each increased the force of the other, and their 
position in the university was one of great authority. They have done 
much to revive at Cambridge theological studies of the best kind, and 
even Dr. Lightfoot’s elevation—or descent—to a bishopric will not undo 
his work as Hulsean and Lady Margaret Professor. 

Dr. Westcott’s energy seems to have been increased by the loss of his 
comrade. It was a singular proof of his humility that he should have 
consented to publish his ‘‘ Gospel of St. John ” as part of the “ Speaker's 
Commentary,” and we feared, at first, that the limitations imposed upon 
him by the scheme of that commentary would lessen the value of 
his work. Buta closer and deeper acquaintance with what he has been 
able to accomplish, even within these limitations, has increased our 
reverence for his wonderful sympathy with the characteristic elements of 
the Fourth Gospel—a sympathy which has enabled him to throw an 
extraordinary amount of light on its meaning. His volume on “The 
Epistles of John,” which he has published independently, is less valuable 
only because the Epistles themselves must be less to us than the Gospel. 
In the Commentary on the Epistles, as in the Commentary on the Gospels, 
there is the most patient and painstaking study of the “ letter.” No ‘ Dr. 
Dryasdust ” could devote more laborious care to the investigation of the 
meaning of phrases and words as illustrated by etymology, by their uses 
in contemporary and earlier authors, by their history in the theology of 
the Church. No pedantic scholar could be more tyrannical in insisting 
on finding the meaning of an author in the words he uses, and not in the 
‘“*feeling”’ of the reader. Sometimes we are bound to say, we think that 
Dr. Westcott is too much under the power of these severer intellectual 
habits. But in both the commentaries there is a most wonderful depth 
of mystical thought. Having done homage to the “ letter” he passes on 
to the spirit;” and we should find it hard to mention any man who 
seems to us to have explored so fully those glorious regions of Divine 
truth which are revealed in the writings of St. John. 

Dr. Westcott’s humility and modesty will, we fear, always prevent him 
from giving us a complete statement of that system of spiritual philo- 
sophy which underlies his two invaluable books on the “ Resurrection,” 
which penetrated the great sermon he delivered at the consecration of Dr. 
Lightfoot as Bishop of Durham, and the less remarkable, but still noble, 
sermon which he delivered at the recent consecration of Dr. Barry as 
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Bishop of Sydney ; but the principles of the system may be collected from 
his commentaries. Indeed, it is impossible for him to write anything— 
even a paper for the ‘‘ Robert Browning Society "’—without giving his 
reader some glimpse of the mystery and glory of invisible and eternal 
things as they have been manifested to his own spiritual vision. The 
“ Historic Faith,” which is a collection of short lectures delivered by 
him at Peterborough while he was canon of that cathedral, is touched 
by the same supernatural light. 

The Preface to the Commentary on the Epistles contains a pathetic 
passage which, we think, reveals the secret of the power and charm which 
are feltby Dr. Westcott’s readers, and which must be felt still more deeply 
by those who come into contact with him. 

“ There is a feeling of sadness in looking at that which must stand with 
all its imperfections as the accomplishment of a dream of early youth. 
The work might have answered better to its opportunity. But however 
greatly I have failed in other respects, I trust that at least I may have 
been allowed to encourage some students to linger with more devout 
patience, with more frank questionings than before, over the words of 
St. John.” 

Dr. Westcott, then, hasfound his home since “early youth” in these high 
regions of Christian thought. Christ, as Son of man and Son of God, as the 
Light of men, the Life of men, ‘‘ the eternal life which was with the Father, 
and was manifested unto us,” the revelation of the eternal love of God, 
through whom all things were made—he has been continually recur- 
ring to these supreme wonders. This has given him what we do not 
know how to characterize in any other way than by describing it as a 
certain remoteness from the common affairs of men. The fountains of 
his life, his chief interests, lie far away from the troubles and confusions of 
this world. And yet, since the eternal Word “became flesh,” he, too, 
takes his part in the affairs of time, thinks much of the Christian develop- 
ment of nations as well as of individuals, finds in all visible and temporal 
things hints of the divine, is a patient scholar as well as a devout mystic, 
cares for poetry and for art as well as for theology. For him all things 
are in God, and God is in all things. Earth is real and heaven is real ; 
for in Christ they are one. 

Among the future services which we trust Dr. Westcott will render to 
the Church, there is one for which we think he is qualified beyond all 
other living men. His profound apprehension of the relations of Christ 
at once to the Father and to man would enable him to give us a book on 
the Atonement of exceptional value. It is in the regions of speculation 
with which he is most familiar that the true theory of the relations 
between the sin of the world and the death of Christ is to be found. We 
have the impression that in his Commentary on the Epistles of John 

there is a less vivid sense of the objective aspects of our Lord’s sacrifice 
than appeared in the Gospels; but these aspects are distinctly recognized. 
What it lies in a man to do for the Chureh he ought to do. We trust that 
while he retains his vigour and keenness he will attempt this great task. 


R. W. D. 
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THE TRACTARIAN MOVEMENT.* 


Ai, WE have recently had a number of narratives, coming from varioug 

quarters, of the movement which has so materially changed the character 
‘4 of the Anglican Church. This was only what might be expected. The 
he early leaders of Tractarianism are passing away or have become old men, 
who have a pleasure in recounting deeds quorum pars magna fuerunt. 
In the biographies of the dead, and in the reminiscences of the living, the 
tale is told over again in a charming variety of ways. There are the 
admirers of Newman who approve of his secession, and the followers of 
Pusey who are equally decided in their commendation of his adherence 
to the Church ; there are Ritualists and there are old Tractarians who con- 
demn the extremes to which their successors have gone; there are sound 
High Churchmen who have a certain sympathy with Tractarian teachings, 
and yet shrink from committing themselves to an actual alliance with the 
Oxford school; and there are the extreme Broad Churchmen, some of whom 
approach very closely to Rationalism, and who have been forced into this 
position by the reaction from sacerdotalism. Most of these classes have 
had a representative in some of the works which have issued from the press 
within the last two or three years. The result of so many separate and 
independent, sometimes even contradictory, contributions to a narrative, 
is occasionally bewildering. But a careful comparison of the various 
statements, judged, as they require to be, with a recollection of the exact 
standpoint of the writer, enables us to obtain a true idea both of the events 
and of the men who took part in them. We hope, before long, to tell the 
story in complete though necessarily condensed form, as one that needs 
to be understood by all who would form a sound judgment of our present 
; ecclesiastical position. But at present we intend only to call attention to 
i an interesting little volume by the Rev. W. Palmer, who had special 
opportunities of becoming familiar with the facts, and whose temper and 
" ecclesiastical tendencies dispose him to take a fair and (as far as is possible 
Ag in such a case) an impartial view of them. The “ Narrative of Events,” 
‘ which is the groundwork of the volume, was published in the heat of the 
controversy, and was in fact a kind of manifesto on the part of the more 
moderate Tractarians, whose Anglicanism was at least as strong as their 
** Catholicity,” to which Ward’s ‘‘ Ideal of the Church” was a reply. But 
iF this occupies little more than half the present volume, the interest and 
ii value of which are greatly enhanced by an ‘‘ Introduction ” and “ Supple- 
i ment.” With these additions the little volume is one of the most com- 
as plete and compendious, and at the same time reliable, accounts of the 
movement, from the conferences which preceded the first issue of the 
“Tracts” down to the present time. The author is not a strong 
man, but he is evidently fair and anxious to do justice to those from 
whom he most differs. He is a strong anti-Romanist, and though 
he was never identified with the Evangelical school, has a strong 
sympathy with their work, and a high appreciation of the benefits it 
has conferred upon the country. He does not write of the Reformers in 
the spirit of Blunt and other High Churechmen. Wycliffe was, in 
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* A Narrative of Events connected with the Publication of the Tracts for the 
Times. By Witu1am Pater. (Rivingtons.) 
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his view, the leader of the first ‘Oxford movement,” and him he 
describes as “the great witness on behalf of revealed truth.’’ Of the 
second ‘Oxford movement” the authors ‘ were despised and obscure 
preachers of the gospel. By ‘ foolishness’ the world was saved.” ‘We 
can forgive everything,” says our author, “even Wesley’s and White- 
field’s mistakes, for the sake of the fervent testimony they bore to Christ, 
and to the cardinal doctrines of the gospel which they unceasingly 
preached.” However decided a Churchman Mr. Palmer may be, there- 
fore—and on this point he does not leave us in doubt—it is clear that he 
does not allow his Churchmanship to override either his Christianity or 
his Protestantism. Of himself he tells us, ‘‘ The author was trained up, 
not in their system [the Evangelical], but in the ordinary principles of 
the Church of England, He never was a disciple of the Evangelical 
school. His friends and relations were of the general Church school. 
He was diligently taught his catechism, and examined by the clergy 
before his confirmation. Immediately after, he was prepared with prayer 
and careful instruction for the reception of the Holy Communion.” 
To this school he has remained faithful through life. He was, indeed, 
more or less concerned in some of the earlier proceedings of the Oxford 
reactionaries, but it was always with the view of the fuller development 
of what he regarded as the distinctive principles of his own Church, and 
the first signs of disloyalty to her drove him into opposition. We 
doubt whether sufficient weight is always given to the action of this 
school. High Church, Low Church, Broad Church, are all more or less 
understood, but the strength of the ‘‘ correct Church,” which cares little 
for any of the parties, but much for the Church, seems to us to be but 
imperfectly estimated. Its alarm because of the Reform Bill of 1882, 
and the ecclesiastical changes which followed, was the chief source of 
strength for the Tractarian party; and when that alarm—a sentiment 
always ready to be developed among men of the type to which the 
majority of its members belong—was succeeded by one of another kind, 
due to the Romish tendencies of the school which culminated in Tract 
XC., their weight was thrown into the opposite scale, and with decisive 
effect. They could not have a better representative than Mr. Palmer. 
He is decided without being bigoted, and seems to have kept his mind 
wonderfully free from prejudice. We do not accept all his judgments, 
nor agree in all his opinions, and we can even believe that some of his 
statements would be qualified by the evidence of others looking at the 
same transactions from another standpoint and with a different bias. 
But this does not affect our estimate of the trustworthiness of the record 
or of the general soundness of the judgments if his fundamental position 
be accepted. That position we hold to be one of the most untenable 
in the whole range of ecclesiastical controversy. Indeed, we never heard 
of any one who was not absolutely committed to it who could see any 
strength in it. The men who seceded to Rome were far more logical 
than those who went with them to the frontier and then parted company ; 
and of all who remained behind, Dr. Pusey was the most open to 
criticism. The air is just now resonant with the eulogy which Canon 
Liddon has pronounced upon him, and it is not probable that an impartial 
verdict will be given on his policy while his personal virtues are still 
fresh in the memory. His years themselves commanded veneration, and 
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begot a kindly feeling which disturbs the calm exercise of the judgment, 
When the clamour has passed away, a sterner view is likely to be taken 
of a man who retained his allegiance to the Anglican Church by refusing 
to apply the principles which he himself had laid down. Of him Mr, 
Palmer says: 

“Immediately upon Newman's secession, and the collapse of the Roman. 
izing party, Pusey threw himself into the breach, and published letters 
announcing himself as the leader of the Tractarian movement; and 
mentioning Newman, without any censure, as merely taking service in 
another part of the Lord’s vineyard. Pusey would never permit a word 
of censure against Newman; he adopted his views, except those directly 
opposed to the Church, but he had sufficient confidence in the Church 
of England as a branch of the universal Church not to sanction any 
secession from it. His principle, however, was as far as possible to con- 
ciliate the semi-Romanizing party, by adoption of its tenets and practices 
from Rome calculated to meet their tastes. ... I must confess that 
Pusey’s proceedings as the self-constituted leader of the Tractarian party 
often caused to me very great uneasiness. I shared in the opinions of 
Bishop Wilberforce and Dr. Hook on this point. I should have gladly 
seen Pusey attempt to reform mistakes introduced by Newman, and 
endeavouring to correct, instead of seeming to go along with, the ultra- 
Tractarian mistakes. I was also distressed by his assumption of a leader- 
ship of an organized party; but in the end I became satisfied that the 
position he occupied was for the good of the Church. He advocated and 
allowed of nothing that was actually wrong, nothing which was not open 
to considerations of expediency.” 

The late Bishop Wilberforce is a special favourite with Mr. Palmer. 
The comparison drawn between him and Newman is rather striking, 
whether or not we accept the writer’s conclusion as to the comparative 
power of the men. 

‘* Bishop Wilberforce seems to me to have had a greater influence in 
reviving the Church of England than any of his contemporaries. New- 
man’s work while he was a believing member of the Church of England, 
z.e., till about the year 1840, was extraordinary. The mode in which he 
popularized Church principles, and adapted them to intelligent minds, 
had in its train deep and widespread effects. I think that he put before 
men a setof principlesso true in themselves that even he himself was not 
able to eradicate them in his later years; that his secession only left his 
original teaching of the Church’s system undisturbed and strong enough 
to withstand all his efforts from the Roman communion to destroy it. So 
that to Newman we may ascribe the original awakening of the Church of 
England by the Oxford movement. Even his excesses in some points 
and his mistakes in others did not impede the progress of the revival. 
He threw himself into the breach, and often made mistakes, or incul- 
cated dangerous notions, but he made the world listen to them ; and per- 
haps a less daring and even rash movement might not have awakened 
and startled the world and made way for the reception of the solid truths 
which he inculcated ; and when Newman abandoned his work in despair, 
others stepped in to complete and expand it. Newman’s teaching had 
been too theoretical; there was too much of speculation and of contro- 
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versy in it to fit it for permanency. But as it fell a more practical and 
beneficial agency arose, which, taking what was good and true in New- 
man’s system and accordant with the Church of England, placed these 
principles in a higher and nobler and more practical attitude. As it was 
said of Saul, ‘‘ He hath slain his thousands,” but of David “his tens of 
thousands,” so it was in this case. Newman laid the foundation, but 
Wilberforce built up the temple. Wilberforce realized in the face of the 
world, high and low, the true ideal of a Christian episcopate in the 
Church of England—a model which was to furnish an example to all 
ages of the Church, but never to be rivalled or approached again. 


—_—__—_-_—_-@-@ —— -— 
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Sermons on Christian Life and Truth. By Joun Burton. (London: 
Hamilton, Adams, and Co.) It is more than thirty years since the writer 
of this notice heard John Burton preach. At that time it was the common 
impression of Congregationalists that Wesleyan Methodist preachers 
rarely moved beyond the limits of the elementary doctrines, facts, and 
duties of the Christian Faith; that they were vehement and stormy in 
their manner, and appealed rather to the passions of their hearers than 
to their conscience and their reason, The impression was, of course, 
altogether inaccurate. John Wesley himself was a preacher of quite 
another type; and Methodist preaching, though it has preserved many of 
the characteristics of the Revival, has always had in it elements of 
another kind. Both Dr. Bunting and Dr. Robert Newton—to name 
together two very different men, but men who held a great place in the 
Methodist Society of the last generation—were very unlike the popular 
conception of the Methodist preacher. ‘‘Old John Lomas”—for the 
noble old man was surely never young—was equally remote from that 
conception. During the last thirty years there is reason to believe that 
for good or for evil— perhaps for both—the number of Methodist 
preachers not exhibiting the characteristics which are popularly attributed 
to them has greatly increased. It is probable that John Burton has done 
very much to bring about this revolution, just as Mr. Binney did very 
much to bring about a corresponding change in the preaching of Congre- 
gationalists. Mr. Burton, between the years 1840 and 1850, appeared to 
stand apart from his brethren. He was not the kind of man to do very 
much in Conference ; ecclesiastical politics had little attraction for him. 
It was generally understood that he was not in cordial sympathy with the 
general policy of the Methodist leaders. But he had a reputation of his 
own, and he deserved it. His preaching gave one the impression of deep 
thoughtfulness and deep seriousness. There was an absence of sunshine 
in it, and the preacher seemed to have been mastered by the sadness of 
human life and by the mystery of sin. With great quietness of manner 
there was singular intensity. He seemed to have broken away from 
tradition and to be living his own life with God;and with the more sombre 
realities of the invisible and eternal world. It was not so much the suffer- 
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ing of men, either on this side of death or the other, that oppressed him, 
but the difficulty of a perfect life and the terrible moral desolation of the 
human race. 

These sermons give an impression—though an inadequate one—of his 
remarkable power. He is alive, and we are glad of the opportunity of 
assuring him that he is regarded with affectionate veneration and gratitude 
by others than those of his own religious communion. 


The Gospel and its Witnesses. By Henry Wace, B.D., D.D. (John 
Murray.) We trust that Dr. Wace’s appointment to the Principalship 
of King’s College as successor to Dr. Barry will not prevent him from 
giving us some more books. The lectures collected in this volume are 
admirable. They are intended to illustrate the critical elements in the 
Christian Gospel—the birth of our Lord, His name, His miracles, His 
death, His resurrection, His return to judgment, and the gift of the Spirit. 
We desire to invite special attention to the first two lectures, which are 
introductory to the rest, and which discuss the Christian Creed and its 
Evidence, and the Results of Modern Criticism. To cultivated men 
who have a vague impression that modern criticism has shaken the 
foundations of historical faith these two lectures will be of the greatest 
value. Dr. Wace’s literary faculty enables him to state with perfect clear- 
ness, in a very few pages, the movement of modern speculation on the 
origin of the Gospels from Strauss to Renan; and he deals with the 
movements of M. Renan’s own speculations on the subject with great 
keenness and vigour. We know of no book which we should place with 
greater confidence in the hands of any young man who supposes that he 
can only retain his faith in Christ at the cost of rejecting the discoveries 
of recent scholarship. 


The Parables of Jesus. A Book for the Young. By the Rev. Jamus 
WE tts, M.A. (J. Nisbet and Co.) The special design of this book is to 
explain the parables for the benefit of senior scholars. The addresses 
contained in it were originally delivered at a monthly Sunday service for 
the young. They appear to us to be thoroughly adapted to their purpose. 
The manifold meanings of the parables are well brought out, and the 
lessons taught by them are enforced in plain, simple language, and ina 
pictorial and illustrative style well fitted to interest and impress youthful 
minds. Information and Illustration. Helps gathered from Facts, 
Figures, Anecdotes, Books, &c., for Sermons, Lectures, and Addresses, 
(J. Nisbet and Co.) We give the title of this book in full because it indicates 
exactly the nature, extent, and purpose of its contents. It will be seen 
that it covers a wider field than is generally occupied by works of its class, 
including information as well as illustration. It is calculated to be very 
useful te those who have to speak at temperance or mothers’ meetings. 
or who have to address gatherings of working men on social and religious 
questions. It will furnish them with just the kind of information which 
they are likely to require. This is the distinctive feature of the book as 
itis its chief recommendation. The illustrations however, have their own 
value, and some of them are both fresh and striking. 





“God with us;” or, The Believer’s Portion. By ANNA SHIPTON. 
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(J. Nisbet and Co.) This is a devotional book of a superior order. While 
from the nature of the subject it is necessarily mystical in its character, 
it is entirely free from fanaticism or mere pietism. There is a fresh, 
breezy current of air running through it which preserves it from that 
introspectiveness in which writers of books of its class are apt to indulge. 
The thoughts are both beautiful and practical, and as stimulating as they 
are tender; and altogether the influence of the book is thoroughly good 
and healthy. Memoir of Mrs. Stewart Sandemann. (J. Nisbet and 
Co.) There is nothing specially striking or salient in this book. It is 
the affectionate tribute of a daughter to a beloved and saintly mother, 
and will furnish reading of an edifying and improving kind to those 
who have a taste for books of its kind. The Law of Jehovah. 
Lectures on the Ten Commandments of the Decalogue. By James 
Mattuew, B.D. (J. Nisbet and Co.) Mr. Matthew has the advantage, 
if not of breaking new ground, at all events of treading where few have 
been before him. The subject of the Ten Commandments appears to 
have been to a large extent overlooked by writers. Whether it has also 
been so disregarded by preachers we cannot tel]. The writer of the book 
before us, however, has made a careful study of them, the fruit of which 
he has here given us in a volume of considerable interest and suggestive- 
ness. The lectures, twelve in number, are admirable specimens of the 
best kind of expository preaching. The inner soul of the Decalogue is 
clearly indicated, and the essential and underlying connection between 
the Law and the Gospel is well brought out. 








A Chapter of Science ; or, What is a Law of Nature? Six Lectures 
to Working Men. By J. Stuart, M.A. (8S. P.C.K.) The writer’s aim in 
this book is to show the real meaning of a law of nature. It is un- 
doubtedly the case that a great deal of misconception prevails in the 
minds of many on the subject. People often talk very glibly about the 
laws of nature without having any definite idea of what they are talking 
about, and it is the object of the writer of this book to give working men 
a clear conception of what they really are. ‘* What we call the laws of 
nature,” he says, “are merely those suppositions from which our minds can 
best deduce logically all the phenomena that have been observed, and 
from which therefore we have a fair reason to believe that we could 
deduce all that may be observed. But if anything were occurring which 
could not have occurred if any of these laws were true, then the laws so 
affected must be changed. A law of nature is merely that which serves 
to gather and bind together owr view of a certain set of phenomena.” 
The distinction thus drawn between the facts of nature and the laws of 
nature which are simply our ways of looking at the facts is a very impor- 
tant one, and one which ought always to be borne in mind. Much confusion 
of thought has been caused by neglecting to take account of it, and this 
book will help to clarify the minds of many by drawing attention to it in 
one of its practical applications. It is written in such simple language 
that it can easily be understood even by those who have had no previous 
scientific training. It is pervaded throughout by an earnest religious 
tone and spirit, and will form a slight yet valuable contribution to the 
literature of Christian Evidences. 
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His Steps; Traced from the Great Biography. Practical Readings on 
the Life of our Lord. By Rev. Grorer Everarp. (J. Nisbet and Co.) 
Some of the principal stories in the life of our Lord are here paraphrased 
and spiritualized. The important practical lessons to be learnt from 
them are clearly enforced, and are illustrated by a variety of anecdotes 
and incidents derived from the writer’s own reading and observation.—— 
Rock and Sand ; or, The Foundations of the Christian Faith. By 
Joun Monro Gipson, D.D. (J. Nisbet and Co.) We have read this book 
with much pleasure, and can cordially commend it to the attentive and 
careful perusal of all whose own faith may have been shaken, or who 
may desire to strengthen the weak and halting faith of others. Itisa 
clear and forcible exhibition of the foundations of the Christian faith. 
The author makes no pretensions to fulness of treatment, but he has 
handled his subject with considerable vigour and freshness of thought. 
The plan of the work is new, and the book as a whole is well fitted to con- 
firm the faith of those whose minds have been unsettled by the prevalent 
unbelief of the age. 


The Acts of the Apostles. An Account of the First Ages of the Chris- 
tian Church, with Map and Chronological Index. (Religious Tract 
Society.) This is an old book which has been almost entirely re-written 
so as to adapt it to the present state of knowledge with regard to the early 
history of the Church. It has already proved itself very useful to Sunday- 
school teachers and Bible students, and in its new and improved form 
is likel¥"to be still more serviceable in the future. We commend it 
to all whose means may not permit of their buying larger and more 
elaborate works on the subject. They will find it fully sufficient for all 
practical purposes. The map and chronological index are important 
features in it, and add not a little to its value. Fresh Light from the 
Ancient Monuments. By A. H. Saycr, M.A. (Religious Tract Society.) 
This book is devoted to an account of the light thrown upon the Word 
of God by the recent discoveriesin “‘ Egypt, Assyria, Palestine, Babylonia, 
and Asia Minor,” which not only furnish most striking confirmations 
of the Bible narrative, but in some cases cast a new light on passages 
which before were involved in obscurity. Moreover, these records of 
Egypt and Assyria are interesting because of what they tell us concerning 
“‘the religious doctrines and aspirations of those who composed them, 
and what was their conception of their duty towards Goa and man.”—— 
Bilihild; a Tale of the Irish Missionaries in Germany A.D. 703. 
Given in English by Junie Surrer. (Religious Tract Society.) This is 
a true story, the characters being one and all historic. It opens up an 
interesting chapter in the history of the mission of the Irish Church in 
Germany, and presents us with some fine specimens of Christian heroism 
and courage. 


St. Augustine ; His Life and Times. By the Rev. R. WHELER Bus, 
M.A., F.R.G.S. (Religious Tract Society.) This is a short, but able 
and well-written, account of the life and times of one who has been fitly 
described as the greatest of all Christian doctors. A biography of Augus- 
tine which should be at once concise and comprehensive was urgently 
needed, and this is the want which Mr. Bush has endeavoured, and with 
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aconsiderable degree of success, to supply in the present volume. Within 
the small compass of 212 pages we have included all the information 
which is necessary to enable us to get a clear and intelligent view of the 
subject. The leading stages in the life of Augustine are well defined, and 
the story of his conversion is simply and yet graphically told. Not the 
least valuable part of the book is that which reviews the leading charac- 
teristics of Augustine as a preacher, a writer, a systematic theologian and 
controversialist, while the extracts from his writings are useful as afford- 
ing us a glimpse of the vast treasures of piety and wisdom which are 
stored up in his devotional and doctrinal works. 


Short Chapters on Buddhism Past and Present. By the Right Rev. 
J.H. Tircoms, D.D. (Religious Tract Society.) A system of religion 
which is ‘‘ revered by more than 400,000,000 of the human race” 
deserves the careful study of thoughtful men, especially at a time when 
“many modern writers, while magnifying its beauty, and either wilfully 
or thoughtlessly disregarding its weaknesses and errors, do not scruple to 
place it on a level with the gospel, and even to assume that Christianity 
has borrowed from it much of its own teachings.” The writer’s aim in 
writing the book is to put his readers in possession of the real facts of the 
ease, and so to enable them to form their own judgment upon them. 
While making no pretensions to profundity, he nevertheless treats the 
Subject in a thorough and scholarly fashion. The last four chapters, 
entitled respectively ‘“ Buddhism on its Darker Side,” ‘‘ Causes of Decay 
in Buddhism,” * Alleged Similarities between Buddhism and Christi- 
anity,”’ “ Buddhism and Christianity Contrasted,” are specially worthy of 
attention. They are full of instruction, and extremely suggestive. 


Annan Water. A Romance. By Rosert Bucnwanay. Three Vols. 
(Chatto and Windus.) A book which is so good and clever as this ought 
really to be a great deal better. There are here and there signs of a 
carelessness so extreme that it is not easy to explain it. Mr. Buchanan 
is, we believe, a Scotchman, and ought therefore to be acquainted with the 
habits and practices of the Scotch Church ; and yet there are continual 
allusions which would create the impression that we were in an English 
rather than in a Scotch parish. The meenister and his man are distine- 
tively Scotch figures, but a white surplice is a curious article of furniture 
to find in a Scotch manse. Equally inconsistent, so far as we know, with 
Scotch practices is the coming in of the new minister to take possession 
before he had even been heard by the congregation. The chronology of 
the story is often perplexing. At the beginning of the story we are told 
that the Rev. Sampson Lorraine had dwelt in the manse in solitude for 
five and twenty years on the evening when he found a helpless little 
infant, who becomes the heroine of the story. She grows up to woman’s 
estate before he dies, and then on his tombstone he is described as having 
been minister of the place for thirty years. This may be a small matter, 
but it is suggestive of a haste which may possibly have interfered with 
the full success of a work which is marked by sigus of great ability. Mr. 
Buchanan here, as in his other works, has an important end in view. His 


tale is intended to excite public feeling in relation to the disgraceful state 
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of the French laws relative to marriage, by which so many innocent young 
Englishwomen have been cruel sufferers. The curious and complicated 
effect of the Jaw is brought out with great skillin the story, which is dedi- 
cated to Miss Leigh, to whose generous and devoted labours on behalf of 
English girls in Paris full justice is done in the course of the story. The 
book is one of real power. The interest of the story never flags, and 
some of the characters are sketched with remarkable skill, but we doubt 
whether even here Mr. Buchanan has done full justice to himself. 





CHRISTIAN WORK ABROAD. 


SwITZERLAND.—Religious Activity. The Canton of Berne has long been 
notorious for the drunkenness prevalent amonst the working-classes, and 
other evils have of course followed in its train. This rising tide of sin the 
Evangelical section of the National Church, aided by members of the 
Free Churches, are making strenuous efforts to stem. The Evangelical 
Society of Berne is employing the usual methods of enlightening and 
raising the people. One of its missionaries, M. Schrenk, is a man of 
great popular power and simple faith, and has been greatly blessed. 
Revivals have occurred in many districts, and as a proof of the reality of 
the awakening, the peasants are making considerable sacrifices for the 
erection of chapels. The movement has roused the ire of many of the 


national clergy. Their temples are almost deserted, but nothing, accord- 


ing to them, should be done to lessen the influence of the State-church. 
The people may be perishing, but the ecclesiastical establishment must 
not be touched. Dissent or schism is the great sin, and these excited 
services, with after meetings, must lead to this sad result. It matters 
not with these high Church dignitaries, many of them rationalists to the 


heart’s core, whether the people are Christians or not. If only they can 
be preserved from the ravages of pietism, all will be well. Meanwhile 
the good work goes forward, and many on every hand are being won for 
Christ. 


Traty.— Opening of the Waldensian Church in Rome. This interesting 
event occurred on Sunday, November 25th. Most of the other denomina- 
tions had already secured, by purchase or erection, suitable buildings for 
worship, but, owing to a number of circumstances, the Waldenses, who 
were among the first to enter Rome in 1870, have been the last to obtain 
a chapel of their own. They have now a handsome structure in the very 
heart of modern Rome, and in the finest of all the streets, the Via 
Nazionale. The prayer of dedication was offered by the Rev. M. Meille, 
of Turin, one of the oldest of the Italian evangelists, and the opening 
sermon was preached by the Rev. Matteo Prochet, the well-known Presi- 
dent of the Waldensian Evangelistic Commission, and from this time 
forth the pastor of the Church in Rome. It is a singular but happy 
providence that allows this old and sorely persecuted Church thus firmly 
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to plant its standard—inscribed with the words Lua lucet in tenebris— 
in the very head-quarters of the persecuting Church. 


Asta Mrnor.—Reformation Movements. Some attempts at reform have 
frequently been made in the Armenian Church, but hitherto no general 
movement has taken place. The demand for a renovation of the Church 
is now becoming more and more earnest and widespread, and we may 
hope that a leader may soon arise who shall rally round him the 
serious members of the Church, and convert this old ecclesiastical insti- 
tution into a real living Church. Meanwhile, hopeful changes are at 
work here and there. Some years since, an Armenian monk appeared in 
Constantinople as a reformer, and became the leader of a movement which 
lasted for a short time. Meeting with great opposition he left the Church 


and became a Protestant. Before seceding, however, he had published a 
a reformed prayer-book, of an evangelical tendency. This book has 
since had considerable influence, and has led to the formation in Cesarea 


of a Reform Society, which goes by the name of “The Society of the 
Lovers of Instruction.” The objects aimed at are the promotion of the 
knowledge of the gospel among the people, the establishment of religious 
schools, and the preparation of teachers for surrounding villages. The 
labours and successes of the society, says Dr. Farnworth, of Cesarea, have 
never been so encouraging as during the last winter. Two flourishing 


schools were in operation of a thoroughly evangelical character. Sunday 
meetings were held, lasting two or three hours, and attended by an 
average of five hundred persons. Worship was conducted and the Scriptures 
were expounded. At their week-evening meeting attempts were made to 
attract outsiders by means of music, together with Scripture readings and 
exhortations, and sometimes as many as a thousand persons were present. 
There were also district prayer-meetings, as many as eight being held in 
four different quarters of the city. These were attended by from twenty 
to twenty-five persons, and, strange to say, women freely offered remarks 
and prayer. 

But this movement soon came under the notice of the Bishop and his 
friends, and a determined effort was made to crush it. The leader was 
banished and the schools were closed. Such acts of insubordination to 
the Church (Armenian) could not be tolerated. They were dangerous to 
the peace of society. Since then, many of the members have declared 


themselves Protestants, and so the schools have been re-opened, but as 
Protestant schools, and the district meetings have been resumed. 

Nor is Caesarea the only place in the Turkish Empire in which this 
movement is proceeding. At Evrek,a large town near Cesarean, are three 
similar societies engaged in the earnest study of the Word of God. And 
80 it is in many other towns. Thus, as Dr. Farnworth, the American 
missionary, says, “A mighty work is in progress in Asia Minor which 
does not appear in any of our statistical reports, and which can hardly be 
reported in any way.” 

Cutna.—The Gospel and Civilization. President Angell, of Michigan 
University, late United States Minister to China, said at the annual 
meeting of the American Board of Commissioners for Foreign Missions, 
held at Detroit in October last, ‘ Christianity must go ahead cf steam- 
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engines and reaping machines in China, if they are to stay there and work 
out their civilizing mission.”” To many such a statement may read like 
rhodomontade, but facts tend to prove it. China does not want, and will 
not have, our inventions, except, perhaps, weapons of destruction. There 
is not a single railway in the empire, and it will probably be a long 
time before one is constructed. The twelve miles once laid were soon 
torn up. Our manufacturers may thus have to wait till Christianity has 
exerted its rousing, enlightening influence throughout the land. This 
will appear a poor prospect for eager men of business anxious to find a 
market for their inventions, but the Chinese still think that all wisdom is 
contained in their nine sacred books, which were written 3000 years ago. 
They look backward for their ideal, and not forward. And so the wonders 
of modern discovery have no attraction for them. 

What chance then is there of Christianity permeating the life of the 
nation? After fifty years of hard labour on the part of an army of mis- 
sionaries, 20,000 communicants have been gathered into Protestant 
churches, and almost all of them from the lowest classes of society. This: 
is a small result, but it is a beginning, and it does not represent all that 
has been accomplished. The Scriptures have been widely circulated— 
‘surely not in vain. The gospel must be understood by multitudes who 
have not yet humbled themselves to receive it. Medical missions are 
leading many to consider the claims of Christianity as well as the power 
of Western skill. These and other powers are tending to break down 
Chinese pride, and preparing the minds of the people for the reception of 
Divine truth. And possibly, by some modification of existing methods, 
by a better adaptation of mission operations to the peculiar circumstances 
of China, more rapid progress might be made. The opivion of Dr. Nevius, 
of the American Presbyterian Mission, is worthy of consideration. He 
says that ‘“‘ Missionaries, as a body, have erred in being hasty and pre- 
mature in formally organizing native Christians inte Churches, and 
endeavouring to hasten on work by using paid agents, who would have 
been more useful if they had been let alone in their callings.” On this 
principle he has tried to act, and he says that during the last five years 
his country work has extended beyond all his previous expectations. Six 
years ago he had one station and about twelve converts. Now he has 
fifty central stations, and more than seven hundred native Christians, 
whose homes are in about two hundred villages. His district is a large 
one, some two hundred miles long and eighty wide. In his journeys 
trom place to place he is accompanied by one or more native helpers, who 
assist him in the work of supervision and superintendence. The task of 
teaching inquirers, holding services, and reaching surrounding villages is 
performed mainly by the Christians themselves. These leaders are men 
of some intelligence and education, but every year some of them spend 
two or three months at Che-fu with Dr. Nevius, in the study of the Scrip- 
tures. The chapels are built by the natives, and little or no help is given 
them from the Mission. It is by such itineration—and many of our mis- 
sionaries are engaged in it—that the country must be evangelized. 
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THE REV. W. TYLER. 


Mr. TytEr is one of the men whose true service fo the gospel” 
and humanity has not received the kind of notice it deserves. 
For nearly half a century he has been an indefatigable 
labourer in East London, and by his untiring energy, his 
unselfish and disinterested zeal, his administrative ability, 
his genial temper, and his lavish generosity, has succeeded in 
doing a most important work. He was a descendant of a 
wealthy family which resided in Spitalfields, and he was thus 
able to bring to his work considerable pecuniary resources, 
which were of enormous consequence in such a district. 
Thoroughly devoted to the service of Christ, and earnestly 
anxious for the spiritual and social improvement of the 
district, he has spared neither time nor money on the holy 
service to which he has consecrated his days. Long before 
the East End attracted the attention which it has lately 
secured, he was a faithful and assiduous worker in a field, the 
very difficulties of which seemed to constitute a stronger claim 
upon his sympathy. His long and varied experience has 
supplied him of course with an immense fund of valuable in- 
formation relative to the East End, and especially to Chris- 
tian work in it, and we must express our regret that he has 
not, in some way or other, given the world the benefit of his 
observations. 

Born at Hoxton on the 17th of July, 1812, his ministeria 
life has been spent entirely in the East End of London, first 
as pastor of Hope Street Chapel, Spitalfields, and afterwards 
as pastor of Mile End Chapel, New Town. The success which 
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has attended his pastoral labours is sufficiently shown by the 
fact that, during the fifty years of his ministry, he has received 
on an average forty new members into the church yearly. His 
operations, however, have by no means been confined to his 
ownchurch. He has taken a warm and active interest in the 
Home and Foreign Missions, having been connected with the 
Spitalfields Home Missionary Society and the London Mis- 
sionary Society from their commencement, helping them with 
his personal service as well as with his pecuniary support. 
As an instance of his love for aggressive and evangelistic 
work, we may mention the fact that at an early period of his 
ministry, besides conducting the usual services of his own 
church, he preached twice every Sunday morning in the open 
air, first at seven o’clock at the top of Bethnal Green, and 
afterwards at 9.30 o’clock at Spitalfields. His chief en- 
deavours outside his own church, however, have been directed 
towards the promotion of day-school work, and especially 
towards the building of school premises. Amongst other 
schools, the erection of which is largely due to his personal 
exertions and liberal contributions, are the Industrial and 
Ragged Schools in King Edward Street, Hackney; schools 
opposite his own church costing £4000, enlarged at the same 
cost by the School Board; and premises for the use of the 
Christian community, purchased of the Great Eastern Rail- 
way Company for £5000. While thus active in the work of 
building, Mr. Tyler has sought to help on the work of teach- 
ing the young in his capacity as chairman of several large 
schools in the district of Bethnal Green. Not the least useful 
of his many labours is that which led to the formation of the 
Free Library for Bethnal Green, containing 2000 volumes 
and 5000 periodicals. During the long observant and active 
life which he has spent in the East End, Mr. Tyler has wit- 
nessed great changes in the character of the people, and is 
able to testify from his own personal experience to the marked 
improvement which has been effected in the condition both of 
Whitechapel and St. Giles. With reference to the latter, he 
can recall the time when he preached with his coat tails 
crossed, leaning against a stone post, surrounded by filth and 
vagrancy of a most offensive kind. Much of the improvement 
that has taken place he attributes to the efforts for cleansing 
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low lodging-houses, and especially to the shutting of public- 
houses on Sunday mornings. 

Of course the work that Mr. Tyler has‘done would have 
been absolutely impossible to one who had not his means, but 
the means would have availed nothing apart from the spirit 
which has led him to employ them with such unstinted 
liberality and such practical judgment. For a man to devote 
himself and his fortune to a service so toilsome and, in many 
of its aspects, so uninviting, involved no little sacrifice ; and 
the devoted pastor who consecrated his whole life to such 
effort certainly deserves any reward that he can have in the 
hearty and generous appreciation and recognition of his work 
by his brethren, 


THE MORAL PRECEPTS OF CHRIST. 


In our Lord’s ethical teaching, He recognized the worth and 
the authority of the ethical knowledge which men already 
possessed. It was not necessary that He should speak to 
Jews as though they did not regard the Ten Commandments 
as Divine laws for the regulation of human life. He assumed 
that their conscience had been developed and instructed by a 
long succession of great religious and moral teachers. He 
built on the foundations of Moses and the prophets. 

About some moral virtues He said little or nothing. His 
objects were practical—not speculative. He did not care, 
merely for the sake of giving theoretical completeness to His 
ethical system, to re-assert obligations which were universally 
acknowledged. He did not begin atthe beginning. He began 
with men where He found them; and led them on to diviner 
ideals of righteousness. The Jews knew already that murder 
was @ crime, and that whoever killed a man had to submit to 
trial, and either justify the act or suffer for it. But Christ 
taught that there is a tribunal at which men must give 
account for their words as well as their actions; that words 
of severe moral condemnation and words of scorn may have 
the same moral quality as deeds of violence; and that even 
anger may be criminal, though it find expression neither in 
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act nor speech. They knew already that gross acts of sen- 
suality were immoral. But Christ taught them that sensual 
thoughts and sensual impulses, voluntarily indulged, are, in 
the Divine judgment, akin to sensual acts, and that God 
condemns those who commit adultery in their heart. They 
knew already that it was a grave moral offence to swear a 
false oath: but Christ taught them that they ought to be so 
truthful in their common speech as to render oaths unneces- 
sary. They knew already that they were under obligations 
to be just: Christ transfigured the law of justice, and said, 
“‘Whatsoever ye would that men should do unto you, do ye 
also unto them.” 

The ethical method of Christ was the ethical method of the 
apostles. It was not necessary that they should speak to 
heathen men as if they knew nothing of the principles of 
morality. Among the Greeks and the Romans, justice, tem- 
perance, fortitude, and prudence were honoured as the ele- 
ments of a noble life, and the virtues of private citizens were 
regarded as necessary to the strength and safety of the 
community. Their moral life had been developed by the family 
and the state, by common sorrows and common joys, by in- 
dustry, by commerce, by war, by the conflicts of political 
parties, by civil and criminal legislation. Even the most bar- 
barous races had some knowledge of moral duty. Paul made 
his appeal to the conscience of heathen men, and speaks of 
“the law written in their hearts.” John, after being sur- 
rounded for many years by the licentious immorality of Asia 
Minor, believed in “ the light whieh lighteth every man.” 

We are not, therefore, to be surprised if there are some 
considerable virtues which are not inculcated in the New 
Testament by any explicit precepts. The Christian revelation 
takes its place in the great historie development of the 
religious and moral life of man. The Eternal Word who 
was made flesh and dwelt among us had not been silent 
during the ages which preceded the Incarnation ; nor had the 
Divine voice been heard only among the Jewish people. The 
natural conscience of man had received illumination from 
Christ, and, among the nobler races, had discovered the great 
outlines of human duty. As Christ built upon the foundations 
of Moses and the prophets, He also built upon whatever was 
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true and just in the common morality of mankind. He did 
not disparage the illumination which the natural conscience 
had received from Himself. What He had taught men with 
sufficient clearness before He became man, it was unneces- 
sary that He should teach them again. 

And in the permanent appeal of Christ to the human race 
—in His appeal to ourselves—He does not speak to us as 
if He were a stranger, needing credentials to command our 
confidence. He takes it for granted that we shall know His 
voice. He assumes that we are already His disciples, and 
that whatever light we have has come from Him, “the light 
of the world.” What we have learnt from Him already 
should prepare us for His further teaching. He relies on the 
conscience of man to recognize His authority. 

And yet there are many of His precepts which are very 
remote from the ordinary moral principles by which men 
acknowledge that human life ought to be governed. There 
aie passages in the Sermon on the Mount which naturally 
suggest the objection that, as a moral Teacher, the Lord 
Jesus Christ is too unpractical to be trusted; and I confess 
that I am astonished by the unmeasured admiration which is 
often expressed for our Lord’s ethical teaching by persons who 
reject the supernatural contents of the Christian revelation 
in which that teaching is rooted. For Christ demands an 
impossible perfection. 

‘No doubt many of His precepts were intentionally ex- 
pressed in a startling form—a form intended to make it 
quite clear that they were not meant to be mere rules of con- 
duct. For the most part they are directly addressed to the 
conscience and the heart rather than to the will. Christ 
claims authority over us, and apart from unreserved obedience 
to Him there can be no true Christian morality; but His 
specific commandments are meant to quicken and to enlighten 
the moral sense, and to ennoble our conceptions of moral duty, 
rather than to give us definite directions to guide our actions. 
He has made it impossible for us to treat them as the Jewish 
rabbis treated the commandments of the Old Testament. 

Take a few illustrations. ‘‘Give to him that asketh thee, 
and from him that would borrow of thee turn not thou away;” 
the command to love our neighbours as ourselves quite pre- 
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vents us from regarding this precept as a definite rule of 
action, for we could not do some men greater harm than by 
giving them what they asked for and lending them what they 
wanted to borrow. ‘‘Whosoever smiteth thee on thy right 
cheek, turn to him the other also ;” to do this literally would 
be to irritate an angry man to fury, and we are sure that 
Christ did not mean us to offer provocation to fresh violence, 
“Lay not up for yourselves treasures on earth ;” if this were 
meant to be literally obeyed it would prevent the farmer from 
storing his harvest in the autumn for the coming winter, and 
would require him to give his wheat to the catile or leave it 
on the ground instead of carrying it to his barns. 

But even when we have distinguished between the picturesque 
form of our Lord’s precepts and their inner reality and mean- 
ing, we have not escaped from the difficulty. Men do not 
speak their real thoughts; if they did they would say that 
many of Christ’s commandments are, in their spirit and sub- 
stance, fantastic and impossible. They do not become easier 
to obey, but very much harder, when, instead of taking them 
as they stand and treating them as rules of conduct, we treat 
them as the expression of principles which are to be a law to 
the inward life. 

“ Whosoever smiteth thee on thy right cheek, turn to him 
the other also.” If this were meant to be taken literally it 
would impose an extremely light duty. For in decent civilized 
society men very seldom smite us either on the right cheek or 
the left, so that the duty of turning the other would not come 
often; and if any one happened to smite us on one cheek, to 
turn the other as an act of obedience to Christ would require 
very little effort. But never to feel personal resentment 
against those who recklessly misrepresent us, who slander us, 
who insult us; and even, when duty requires us to take mea- 
sures to resist or to redress the injuries which are done to us, 
to be as free from the spirit of revenge as a judge on the bench 
when he sentences a thief to be imprisoned or a murderer to 
be hung; to be righteously indignant at wrong-doing, but not 
to suffer the sense of the wrong done to ourselves to exaggerate 
the guilt of the wrong-doer, or to make us desire for our per- 
sonal satisfaction that he should suffer for his offence—this 18 
a much more difficult matter, and this is what Christ requires. 
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Or, if we supposed that when Christ said, ‘“‘ Lay not up for 
yourselves treasures on earth,” He meant that we are not to 
be thrifty and save money, nine men out of ten would find it 
delightfully simple to reach the height of perfection. Not to 
save money! nothing can be easier; with most of us the 
difficulty lies all the other way. Christ’s precept is harder 
than it looks. It requires an emancipation of the heart from 
the love of wealth ; a perfect trust in the Divine care. It 
requires us to have thoughts about what constitutes wealth 
quite different from the thoughts of those who have not passed 
into the Kingdom of Heaven. This is a duty which is quite 
beyond our strength ; and very many reasons may be alleged 
to prove that it is not a duty at all. 

When we begin to take Christ’s moral teaching seriously, 
we shall sometimes find ourselves on the point of saying that 
it is ‘in the air;” that it has no solid foundations, and is out 
of all real relations to human life. Men have actually said 
this. They have contended that to take the precepts of Christ 
literally and as they stand would break up the order of human 
society, would destroy some of the common virtues which are 
the security of human institutions, would make property worth- 
less, would render the progress of civilization impossible. If, 
on the other hand, these precepts are taken in their real sense, 
they imply the necessity of a still greater change in the whole 
moral life of mankind. The substance of our Lord’s moral 
teaching is so startling that men regard it not unnaturally as 
too highly strained; very beautiful as an ideal, but not the 
kind of teaching which can be accepted as a real law of life ; 
it is too romantic; it is not sufficiently homely; it asks for 
too much. 

We may not put thoughts like these into words, but I am 
greatly mistaken if such thoughts are not actually present in 
many minds. We may be afraid to think them, and yet they 
influence us. And so instead of giving the laws of Christ any 
real authority we silently put them aside, and aecept in their 
place the current moral maxims of our country and our age. 
Instead, for instance, of forgiving our brother though he sin 
against us seven times a day, instead of trying to do this in 
any sense that can be put upon the precept which requires it, 
we stand upon what we call our personal dignity, which the 
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common opinion of society permits and even requires us to 
maintain. Instead of forgiving the man who has offended us, 
we think it enough if we keep out of his way and say nothing 
against him ; we suppose that we have been very magnanimous 
if we have “looked over” an offence two or three times—though 
‘* looking over ’’ an offence is not quite the same as forgiving 
it; and we think that we are quite at liberty to have nothing 
to do with the offender if he offends again. 

We think it impossible that our Lord could have really 
meant what He said; or if He meant it, we say vaguely that 
precepts of this kind about forgiving a man seven times a 
day, turning the left cheek to be smitten when we have been 
smitten on the right, and loving our enemies, are precepts 
which it will be impossible to obey till the golden days of the 
millennium have began. But this is an irrational evasion. If 
the Christian Church ever reaches ideal perfection, all these 
precepts will become obsolete. The millennium, if it is ever 
to come to the Church on earth, will be precisely the age in 
which it will be impossible to obey them. When the whole 
earth is filled with the glory of God, and the whole race pene- 
trated by the spirit of Christ, there will be none to smite us 
on the right cheek, and Christian meekness will have no occa- 
sion to turn the left cheek to the smiter; all offences will 
cease, and for Christian charity to forgive an offender seven 
times will therefore be impossible; we shall be unable to 
love our enemies, for there will be no enemies left in the 
world to love. 

In our better moments we are able to see that Christ has, 
after all, revealed the perfect life. If we could only obey His 
laws it would be well with us. His commandments transcend 
the common maxims of morality, but in transcending fulfil 
them. It may, perhaps, be necessary to impose oaths on 
men to make their testimony in courts of justice truthful ; 
but the ideal law requires an habitual truthfulness which 
would render oaths unnecessary. The time may not have 
come for breaking up our war ships, closing our arsenals, 
disbanding our armies, but the temper which Christ inculcates 
when He says “ Resist not evil” would lessen the occasions 
of national quarrels, and when difficulties arise would make a 
peaceful solution easy. If we kept a check on our anger we 
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should never be guilty of acts of violence. If we felt the stain 
of sensual thoughts and recoiled from them, we should never 
be guilty of acts of sensuality. It may be true that an eager 
passion for wealth has been one of the chief springs of 
industry, and has contributed to the development of the 
material prosperity of the race. But it is also true that the 
race has become rich as the result of scientific discoveries 
which were made by men who cared nothing for riches; and 
that it was only because these men did not lay up treasures 
on earth for themselves that they were able to increase the 
wealth of mankind. Nor would the world become poorer if 
manufacturers, merchants, tradesmen, and working people 
regarded their secular occupations not simply as a means for 
earning bread and making money for themselves, but as the 
service which they are appointed by God to render to mankind. 
Under the new motive, if they had the spirit of Christ, they 
would work as hard as under the old; and the new motive 
would save them from many practical mistakes, and from 
many immoralities which at present lessen the efficiency of 
their industry. 

But the question returns, Is Christian morality possible? 
In the Gospel of Luke, the precept requiring us to forgive our 
penitent brother, no matter how often he offends us, is fol- 
lowed immediately by the words, ‘‘ And the apostles said unto 
the Lord, Increase our faith.” It is not certain that the 
prayer was the answer which the apostles gave to the pre- 
cept; but there are many of the precepts of Christ which 
naturally suggest the prayer. For if we think that the laws 
of Christ require a perfection which it is useless to attempt to 
reach, our faith in Christ is defective: we reject Him as the 
Lord of life and conduct, though we may think that we re- 
ceive Him as the sacrifice for our sin, and our Saviour from 
eternal destruction. But where there is a real faith in 
Christ, there will be faith in His commandments as well 
as in His promises; in what He has said about human 
morality, as well as in what He has said about Divine grace. 
A man may believe in the Nicene Creed and in the creed 
attributed to Athanasius, or in the Confession of Augsburg, 
or the Confession of the Westminster divines; but if he 
does not believe in the Sermon on the Mount—believe in 
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it seriously as containing the laws which must govern his 
own life—he has denied the faith, and is in revolt against 
Christ. 

The doctrines and the ethics of the Christian revelation 
are really inseparable. Christian morals are rooted in the 
central mystery of our relation to God in Christ, and God’s 
relation to us in Him; and we must believe in some of the 
characteristic doctrines of Christ before we can discover the 
possibility of obeying His commandments. The immense 
demands of the Sermon on the Mount are explained by what 
our Lord said to Nicodemus about the new birth, by what He 
said to the woman of Samaria about the living water, by 
what He said in the synagogue at Capernaum about the 
Bread of Life, by what He said to the elect disciples about 
the Vine and the branches. The diviner life which Christ 
came to give must find its expression in a diviner morality 
than is possible to man before that life comes to him. While 
we are “‘apart” from Christ, the commandments require a 
perfection beyond our strength; but when He abides in us 
and we abide in Him we can keep the laws of Christ, because 
the life of Christ has become ours. His laws are pro- 
mises; His ethics are doctrines. If He calls us to a 
righteousness which we cannot achieve unless we receive the 
life of God, He means us to ask Him for that life with a sure 
confidence that the prayer will be answered. If He has given 
us an ideal of perfection which seems to belong to a nobler 
world than this, He means us to believe that He has founded 
the Kingdom of Heaven among men; and that even while we 
are still environed by ‘‘ things seen and temporal,” we may 
live in God and God in us. R. W. DALE. 
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Tis is a question which some will regard as superfluous, 
and indeed as suggesting a possible doubt where there is 
absolute certainty; while others may deprecate it as tending 
to introduce an entirely false test. If the latter were to put 
their case, they would tell us that the worship of success is 
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one of the crying evils of the age, and that if it is to find its 
way into the Church, and our Christian work is to be judged 
by it, we are in evil case. That there is truth in this cannot 
be denied. There is a large amount of work of the most 
valuable and enduring character which does not bear the 
“ guinea stamp” of mere success. Faithful service has been 
rendered, and God has been honoured by men whose lives 
would be regarded by men as failures ; and it would, indeed, 
be an evil day for the Church if she was unmindful of the 
prophets, who have been as voices crying in the wilderness; of 
the workers, who have lived and toiled in the shade; of the 
confessors and martyrs, of whom the world was not worthy. 
Failure in the world’s estimate certainly does not imply defeat 
or failure in the highest sense of the term. It is a mere 
truism (and yet possibly one of which men need to be re- 
minded to-day as much as ever), that among those whom the 
world would class as failures are not a few whose record is on 
high. The period of struggle and effort is, after all, the heroic 
period of gur lives, and many of the truest spiritual heroes 
have never known any other. If then there be any tendency 
to judge Christian workers by the outward success they may 
achieve, protest against it can hardly be too decided and 
emphatic. It is not to be denied that the outward and visible 
effects of the great gatherings at Mr. Moody’s services have 
thus become a source of disquietude and trouble to men who 
are doing undoubted service both to God and the Church. 
Sometimes they are taunted by others—restless men who have 
done little or nothing to promote the success of their own 
churches, but have yielded themselves up entirely to the 
excitement of the hour, and shown an amount of zeal one 
tithe of which would have been an immense encouragement 
and help to their pastor. Sometimes they reproach them- 
selves. I have met more than one minister who was so 
distressed by the comparison between the results of his own 
work and those of the evangelistic services. It may be 
necessary, therefore, to give one or two preliminary cautions. 

Let the idea, then, of setting up success as the one decisive 
test of work be at once dismissed. Even in the point of 
success there are great diversities. Some are evangelists dis- 
tinctively, and the results of their labours is seen in numerous 
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conversions. Others are pastors and teachers, and for them 
success means the edifying of the body of Christ. But, in any 
case, a true servant of Christ often achieves results which 
even he himself is unable fully to measure, and the value of 
the work itself depends upon its motive and character, not 
upon its fruits. There is another point which cannot be too 
strongly accentuated. Success, when it comes, is the product 
not of the labour of the pastor or preacher only, but of the 
faith, the zeal, the prayer of the Church as well. Mr. 
Moody would be the first to confess how much he owes to the 
noble band of sympathetic fellow-workers he has found in the 
metropolis. If these will now devote themselves to like 
service in their own churches they will revive both pastors 
and members. 

On the other hand, the admirers of Mr. Moody have no just 
ground to complain if the results of his work be very carefully 
scrutinized. They have put forth very high claims on his 
behalf, and it is only natural that they should be submitted 
to the test of facts. It is not for the satisfaction of mere 
curiosity, even, that the examination should be undertaken, 
but for the practical guidance of all who are sincerely con- 
cerned for the salvation of men. To ministers of the gospel 
whose hearts are in the service of their Lord, and numbers 
of whom would rather sacrifice not their methods only, but 
even their position, than stand in the way of this great end, 
it is a matter of vital concern. They look at it from various 
standpoints and may be affected by it in different ways, but 
they are, at all events, anxious to get at the real truth. They 
see the present impression, they feel all that is encouraging 
and hopeful in the gathering of such multitudes to hear the 
Word of God, they are still more astonished by the feeling 
which is awakened in the numbers who remain to the after- 
meetings, and who even crowd the inquiry rooms; but they 
are also anxious—and properly anxious—to know how much 
there is in this of solid and permanent result. It would be 
as unfair to evade such an inquiry as it would be useless to 
try and meet it by vague and general statements. 

It may be very difficult to determine the exact amount of 
success which could be regarded as sufficient justification for 
tke departure from old methods and the introduction of 
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novelties, some of which appear perilous enough, but this 
at least must be said—the defence of the action has been 
made to rest almost entirely upon the result; it would be 
absurd now to deprecate a searching examination of that 
result. Has it been objected that recourse to all the arts of 
advertising is not pleasant in connection with a great religious 
movement—that the atmosphere of excitement generated by 
such vast assemblies, with their special surroundings, is not 
favourable to the calm, spiritual thought which should accom- 
pany conversion—that musical effects are not spiritual im- 
pressions? The answer is always the same—Good is being 
done; and when that is the case, who can withstand God? 
Now if that be the response which is expected to silence all 
opposition, it should itself be supported by decisive facts. 
For my own part, I must confess myself disappointed at the 
manner in which the subject has been often treated by the 
partisans of the movement. All earnest Christians will desire 
that events may justify the most sanguine estimate, but the 
whole case is prejudged, and prejudged at its vital point, by 
the assumptions we often hear from friends more ardent 
than wise. It is certain that of the numbers who went to the 
inquiry room, few went no further, and some had no special 
reason for going even so far. With only too many the diffi- 
culty was to understand why they had taken such a step at 
all, for there was no sign of religious feeling or desire, and 
it seemed as though curiosity or excitement had led them 
to join those who were actually moved. There is nothing 
surprising in this, still less anything which would war- 
rant a condemnation of the system of after-meetings. It 
is to be noted only as one of the facts. Still less is there 
any reason for complaint if many of the more hopeful and 
promising cases are those of individuals who had received 
impressions previously. I have heard it said that it is very 
hard for ministers who have been working diligently for years 
that a stranger should come in and gather where they have 
sown. It is certainly very hard, if this be made the ground 
for attack upon the ministers, after the wild fashion of which 
some set the example. But apart from such unreasonable 
and uncharitable judgments, I can find no ground for com- 
plaint or despondency. It has always been part of the Divine 
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arrangement that one should sow, and another reap. The 
Master Himself ‘sowed, but the harvest began to be gathered 
by the apostles. Can we not accept a like result, if it seem 
good to Him? It may be, indeed, that we have not reaped 
all that we might have done, for lack of the reaper’s skill, 
and if Mr. Moody has anything to teach us on this point, 
let us not be unwilling to learn. In the meantime, until 
we have learned the lesson, let us be devoutly thankful that 
there is an ingathering, no matter who the reaper be. 

This however is one of the elements which must be taken into 
account when we endeavour to estimate the result. It may be 
that preparatory work has been done by other hands in the 
case of many who are numbered as converts of the mission. 
No doubt such ought to be distinguished from those whom 
Mr. Moody has been honoured to gather out of the ungodli- 
ness, the unbelief, and the wickedness of the world, into the 
fold of Jesus Christ; but they are substantial results of his 
work. If he did nothing else but teach Christians that their 
obligation to the souls of men is not discharged when the 
sermon of the minister has been delivered, but that to them 
belongs the duty of seeking out those who have been im- 
pressed and endeavouring to lead them on to decision for God, 
he will not have laboured in vain. But he has done much 
more than this. True, all inquirers have not’ been deeply im- 
pressed; all who are impressed are not converted ; all who 
profess to be converted do not stand the test of time. But 
there are numerous converts, and sometimes among those 
who might appear least likely to be affected. 

We are told that at Stratford, for example, a powerful 
impression was made upon some unbelievers, that the leader 
of a little band of sceptics was present at the meetings, and 
had a personal interview with Mr. Moody, and that two pro- 
fessed to be converted. At first sight this appears extra- 
ordinary. Unbelievers would seem to be about the last class 
to be influenced by an evangelistic address, and certainly 
there are many speakers who are better fitted to deal with 
Agnostic or Socialist objections than Mr. Moody. But the 
improbabilities of such a result may after all be more seeming 
than real. Everything depends upon the character of the 
scepticism; for there is unbelief and unbelief. A man 
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who had been led to a rejection of Christianity by a calm, 
deliberate, and scientific process, who had quietly thought out 
some of the great problems of religion and arrived at the fearful 
conclusion that there was no God and no hereafter, or, at all 
events, that there was no proof of the one or the other, or one 
who was troubled by difficulties which he could not meet—in 
short, an intellectual unbeliever or sceptic was scarcely likely 
to be convinced by one of the addresses. But how much of 
this unbelief is there among the working classes! How much of 
the avowed opposition to Christianity rests rather upon a feel- 
ing of social discontent, and envy of the classes supposed to be 
religious! How much is the outgrowth of a callous indiffer- 
ence to everything spiritual, which shelters itself under the 
objections to the Bible which have been learned from infidel 
lectures or books! This opposition has no deep foundation— 
in truth, has no foundation. It is a habit, a passion, one of the 
forms in which hatred to society, as it is, expresses itself. To 
expend argument in order to convince it would be to a large 
extent a waste of strength. What is necessary is an influence 
which shall break down the barriers of ignorance and pre- 
judice. Beneath the hard crust of this indifference there may 
be found deep springs of human feeling, and these, if they can 
be opened, will change the entire character. 

But nothing can be better fitted to accomplish this than 
the earnestness of Mr. Moody. It is clear that he has 
a faith, and this at once clothes his words with power. 
Clever speculations about the gospel, hesitating utterances 
which the speakers may think very liberal, but which the 
hearers regard as signs of extreme weakness, concessions 
to unbelief in the hope of conciliating its opposition, only 
serve to neutralize the force of any appeal. Simple faith 
commands an attention and respect which are denied to an in- 
tellectual power which employs itself in ingenious attempts to 
show how much of the essence of the gospel may be sacrificed 
while its forms and expressions are still retained. However 
hard some of the “advanced” thinkers, as they modestly 
describe themselves, may find it to admit or understand the 
fact, it is certain that the ‘‘common people,” and even those 
of them who have been to some extent injured by sceptical 
teachings, still hear the gospel with an interest anda gladness 
they accord to nothing else. 
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This is sufficient, as it seems to me, to account for the 
result which has attended Mr. Moody’s labours in the con- 
version of sceptics. They needed signs of life much more 
than subtle arguments, and the simple earnestness and 
spiritual sympathy which touched their hearts produced 
an effect which would never have been accomplished by 
reasonings addressed to their understanding. Again I say, 
here is a lesson for us. This evil is rampant in a certain 
section of the people. Among the more educated artizans 
there is a form of unbelief which has to be dealt with in a very 
different manner. It is hard-headed, strong-willed, and with a 
certain amount of knowledge. Its objections may be shallow, 
but they are often presented with a good deal of acuteness 
and force. Unbelief of this kind very much resembles faith of 
the same order—it is narrow, but it is intense in proportion to 
its narrowness. The mode of meeting it is not so easy to dis- 
cover. Probably it would scoff at emotional appeals as ‘‘ gush,” 
but it is not so insensible to sentiment as it assumes to be. 
Vigorous thinking there must be, but there must be sympa- 
thetic address. But with other and more numerous classes 
life and fervour are the grand essentials. They are not to be 
reached by namby-pambyism, but simplicity and force bap- 
tized in deep spiritual feeling—which is what Mr. Moody 
gives them—is sure to reach them. 

I hope that what has been already said has made it clear 
that there is no desire to depreciate the success which Mr. 
Moody has achieved. Whatever the discount to which it be 
subjected, the residuum is still so considerable that it stamps 
him as a remarkable member of that noble company whom 
God honours by making them instruments in the salvation of 
souls. The passion for his work by which he is consumed is 
doubtless one chief secret of the power which he wields, and 
that power will be gained not by an imitation of his methods, 
but by a sympathy with his spirit. A servile imitation of his 
methods, as though the power lay in them, would defeat its 
own purpose. What is wanted is the faith, and where that is 
it will strike out its own plans, and vary those plans according 
to the diversity of circumstances. In fine, the success which 
has been realized is due not to the careful organization, or the 
skilful advertising, or the impressive singing. These have 
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helped to collect the crowds and create the excitement, but 
even in relation to them we are met by the previous question 
as to the way in which this agency was set at work, and we 
are forced back to the conclusion that the movement as a 
whole, and especially the spiritual results which it has ac- 
complished, must be traced under God to the faith in Him 
and the zeal for saving souls by which it was inspired. 

Another question, however, which is now agitating many 
minds is whether the effect will to any extent be permanent, 
and further, whether there will be any evils which will, to some 
extent, counterbalance the good that has been secured. In 
estimating the probabilities here, it is right to get such light 
as experience may throw upon a difficult problem. It is 
necessary, too, that there should be great plainness of speech. 
The issues are too grave to allow mere regard to personal 
feeling to restrain the fullest expression of opinion. It is 
doubtless extremely difficult to arrive at the exact truth, but 
surely one may get some approach to accuracy as to the 
general result. Spiritual consequences cannot be tabulated, 
for they may extend much further than is indicated by the 
number of professed converts, but of the general influence 
upon Christian life and work it must be possible to get a 
trustworthy estimate. 

After the first visit of the evangelists to Birmingham, my 
beloved friend, the former editor of this Magazine, gave a 
very encouraging report of the result, and, in reply to an 
inquiry addressed to him more recently, he has said that the 
experience of years has confirmed his original judgment. 
The Bishop of Rochester, in the wonderfully catholic letter 
which he addressed to the Rev. W. Marshall, of Blackheath, 
says, “‘Their recent labours, not only in our largest provincial 
towns, but also at our two great English universities, are 
standing the hardest test, that of time.” As to the large 
provincial towns, the bishop, perhaps, is scarcely the best 
witness, and the reports of our brethren on the spot differ 
widely. It would be invidious to go into particulars, but in 
some of these places, at least, the results of the last visit have 
not been so encouraging as those of the previous one. I 
should be prepared, however, to find this statement challenged, 
and that for the simple reason that men look at the subject, 
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not only from a different standpoint, but with different pre- 
possessions. A gentleman who had been at the Stratford 
meetings writes to me: ‘ The meetings are larger, and there 
is much more enthusiasm apparent ; no doubt God the Holy 
Spirit is working mightily.” The comparison is made with 
the Battersea meetings, and all I can say is that if the 
‘enthusiasm ” was greater at Stratford, it must have come 
perilously near to danger. Personally, I should feel that a 
little more repose would have been a much more satisfactory 
sign of the working of the Holy Spirit. Far be it from me, 
however, to doubt the correctness of this good man’s diagnosis. 
It must be evident, however, that it would be very different 
from that of an unimpassioned observer who, though very 
desirous to see the evidences of spiritual power, was not 
disposed to judge solely by appearances. Both of them 
might give perfectly honest reports, and yet the variation 
be extreme. In all probability the truth here lies neither 
with the pessimists, who suspect every tale of extraordi- 
nary success, nor with the sanguine optimists, who seem to 
regard any questioning of the reality of the results as of 
the nature of sin. Conversions there have been in numbers, 
and many of them of a remarkable and unexpected character. 
What the Bishop of Rochester says about the universities 
must be accepted as fact, and it is a fact of the most cheer- 
ing nature, and as suggestive as it is cheering. I have heard 
in various ways of young men who, through the preaching 
of Mr. Moody, have been led to consecrate themselves to 
Christ and His service. It is only another sign of the wide- 
spread cravings for spiritual fervour, which suggests the ques- 
tion whether, as preachers, we have not sometimes been a 
little too anxious to repress the emotional. Possibly the 
converts may not always or even often be from the highest 
order of mind in the university, but they are at least young 
men of culture, who would be able to appreciate intellectual 
preaching. But what has really moved them is plain, direct 
address, sharp in its point and tender in its feeling. Is it not 
possible for us to keep all the thought, but to present it in 
simpler form, and above all with more of a passion which we 
have been prone to repress, as lacking in refinement or indica- 


tive of sentiment? It is of no use fighting against the inevit- 
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able, even if it were desirable. Man has a compound nature, 
and his sentiments require to be cultivated as well as his 
intellect. 

Still the question returns. Granted all these successes, is 
the general result as satisfactory as could be desired? Such 
a religious excitement as prevailed during Mr. Moody’s first 
visit ought surely to have left deep traces on the subsequent 
life of the churches. To point to cases of conversions, even 
though they be numerous, is not sufficient. From such a 
movement we might reasonably have expected a quicken- 
ing of spiritual life everywhere. Unfortunately the ardent 
admirers of the movement, are for ever complaining of the 
languor and indifference of the churches. If there be truth 
in their lamentations, the former revival has already spent 
itself, if indeed it ever told on the churches at all. So far as 
the metropolis is concerned, I am bound to say that I never 
met with any Congregational minister who could point to 
any very palpable result in the revived life and prosperity of 
the churches. It may be that this was to some extent the: 
fault of the churches; but this is a question which demands. 
separate treatment. For the present we content ourselves 
with the grateful acknowledgment that an unquestionable 
amount of spiritual blessing has followed Mr. Moody’s work. 
Not only have there been large numbers of actual conversions 
demonstrated by the changed life of the individuals, but in 
the case of many Christian professors there has been a re- 
newing of spiritual life which might almost be described as a 
second conversion. What is more, we are all the better for 
the new impulse which has been communicated to our faith 
and earnestness. 

It has more than once been suggested to me that I have 
changed my own attitude in relation to this movement. To 
some extent this may be true. I do not plume myself on a 
consistency which may simply be an unwillingness to profit 
by experience. But any change in me is rather a change as 
to the spirit in which such a work should be regarded, than a 
change of my views as to the methods employed. The longer 
I live the more do I feel the folly of seeking after uniformity. 

J. GUINNESS ROGERS. 





MR, HERBERT SPENCER ON THE RELIGION OF 
THE FUTURE. 


In a recent number of The Nineteenth Century, Mr. Spencer 
has favoured the general public with the outcome of his 
philosophy as regards religion. He gives us his views of the 
origin of religion, and sketches for us the religion of the future. 
In this paper we are concerned only with the latter, and with 
tat only from one point of view. We shall not enter into a 
discussion of abstract principles, but confine ourselves to the 
single question whether that which Mr. Spencer offers us in the 
name of religion can really meet the religious needs of human 
nature. Of that question, the least cultured of our readers is 
almost as good a judge as the profoundest philosopher, and in 
some respects better. Nor let it be said that it is unfair and 
unreasonable to deal with the subject in this way—towaive all 
consideration of the philosopher’s arguments on the subject 
~@f religion, and judge the result simply by its adaptability 
“to meet our needs. What other course is possible for nine 
hundred and ninty-nine persons out of a thousand? Not one 
in a thousand is capable of understanding, much less of 
soundly criticising, a long course of elaborate reasoning such 
as is presented in the works of Mr. Herbert Spencer. But the 
nine hundred and ninety-nine can judge whether their deepest 
wants—we do not say their wishes and likings, but the absolute 
needs of their nature—are met and satisfied by the result. 
And by this self-same method we determine our choice in other 
essentially important matters. The most elaborate reasoning 
designed to prove that sawdust was capable of sustaining 
human life, would induce no sane man to take it for his daily 
food; nor does he need to be instructed by the chemist in the 
nutritious elements of bread and meat in order to justify his 
eating them. He judges by their actual ability to meet the 
wants of his nature. Habits of life and modes of government 
are for the most part determined in the same way; it is, in fact, 
the court of final appeal, open for all to enter and try their 
case there. 
What then is it which Mr. Spencer and his school present 
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to us as the sum and substance of religion—or, as we would 
rather say, the substitute for religion? Let the religion of the 
future be stated in that distinguished writer’s own words. 
“Amid the mysteries which become the more mysterious the 
more they are thought about, there will remain the one absolute 
certainty that he [man] is ever in the presence of an Infinite, 
Eternal Energy from which all things proceed.”’ This, mark, 
is the one, the only absolute certainty. All else concerning 
this Energy, except that it is infinite and eternal, is involved 
in impenetrable darkness. There is not only no light, but no 
hope of light: as to any other supposed attributes of this 
Energy, they only ‘‘ become more mysterious the more they 
are thought about.” These words were not written carelessly to 
give shape to the sentence, but express the deliberate conclusion 
of Mr. Spencer’s philosophy, viz., that the Energy from which 
all things proceed is and must for ever remain unknowable. 
Mr. Spencer has no objection to call this Energy God, pro- 
vided we always remember that He is an absolutely unknown 
God! To the question, Is this God material or immaterial ? 
Mr. Spencer’s answer is, ‘‘ Probably immaterial, but we can 
never know.” Does He love, or hate, or experience emotion of 
any kind? ‘Probably not, but we can never know.” Does 
He will anything? ‘‘ Probably not, but we can never know.” 
Does He think—is He possessed of intelligence? ‘‘ Probably 
not, but we can never know.” Is this Energy conscious, or 
unconscious? ‘* We know not, and can never know.” Most 
distinctly, in the very article referred to, intelligence, will, 
emotion of all kinds—as we understand intelligence, will, and 
emotion—are denied. Whether there be anything at all cor- 
responding to them of a higher kind in the infinite and 
‘eternal Energy that is to be the God of the future, we know 
not and can never know. 

Mr. Spencer is of course perfectly aware that that of which 
we know nothing cannot be the object of distinct thought, 
and he does not pretend that we can have a distinct thought 
of the infinite and eternal Energy. But he says we are certain 
that it is; we have a vague consciousness of its presence, and 
this “indefinite consciousness of the absolute,” as he elsewhere 
phrases it, is to form the religion of the future. Mr. Spencer is 
not joking; nor does he put this forward as a mere substitute 
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for religion. On the contrary, he argues most strenuously 
that this is the ultimate product, the last and finest growth, 
of the religious sentiment. It is not something which he has 
invented, but has been slowly evolved out of the age-long 
processes of religious thought and feeling. He holds that all 
theologies of the past, all devout aspirations, all religious 
meditations and enterprises, do culminate in this as their final 
bloom and fruit. Jt is to supersede them. This final con- 
sciousness of the unknowable is to be the religion of the future. 

Now all we have to ask in this place is, Does this satisfy 
the needs of human nature? Can it do for man in the 
future what religion has done in the past ? 

I. Man is a rational creature. 

All past religions have been rational to the men who 
believed in them. However absurd they may seem to us, they 
commended themselves at the time of their origin to the im- 
perfect reason of the men who received them. Religion must 
commend itself to the reason, or it has no right to be. But 
does this of Mr. Spencer’s satisfy the rational part of our 
nature? Can it ever do so? Will not every rational man ask, 
How can I as a finite creature know that God is for ever 
unknowable? Of course He is for ever unknowable in the 
sense of knowing Him to perfection. But that is not Mr. 
Spencer’s meaning; that needs no elaborate philosophy to 
prove; that is as old as Job. ‘“‘ Canst thou by searching find 
out God ; canst thou find out the Almighty unto perfection ?” 
No, Mr. Spencer’s proposition, his basis for the religion 
of the future, is, that we can never know anything about 
God except that He is an Energy, infinite and eternal. And 
the rational man will immediately say, ‘‘ Only omniscience 
can affirm that. Unless I am myself all-knowing, how can | 
know that neither now nor at any future time will God make 
it possible for anything to be known of Him except His 
infinity and eternity.” It contradicts all reason to say, ‘Iam 
a finite intelligence, and yet I know, first, that there is an 
Energy infinite and eternal, and second, that nothing can ever 
be known of that Energy, except that it is infinite and eternal.” 

But it is not only in this respect that we say Mr. Spencer's 
religion of the future can never meet man’s need as a reason- 
ing creature. He himself suggests another. He says that 
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man’s reason will continually prompt him to imagine some 
solution of the Great Enigma (this is another of Mr. Spencer’s 
names for God), the Great Enigma which he knows can never 
be solved. Most true it is, that in all religions of the past 
man’s reason has been exercised to attain to the highest pos- 
sible knowledge of God. On no other object has reason been 
so persistently exercised ; in no other field have its achieve- 
ments been so splendid; no more brilliant display of the 
reasoning powers has been made than has been made by the 
human intellect in its endeavours to know God. But then 
these endeavours, these achievements, have been made in the 
belief that God was knowable. Once convince men that God 
is absolutely unknowable; once let the fundamental proposition 
of Mr. Spencer’s new creed be grasped with the firmness and 
the intensity with which the men of old, who made religion 
what it is, grasped their primary beliefs, and it seems prob- 
able that they will cease to exercise their reason in so unprofit- 
able a way. I say, once let that fundamental proposition of 
the unknowableness of God be honestly and heartily believed 
—but can that ever be? Is there not a lurking suspicion in 
Mr. Spencer’s own mind that it can never be, when he sup- 
poses that in the future, men of science will still go on imagin- 
ing some solution of the Great Enigma which they know can 
never be solvedi? That is not the course pursued by men of 
science, nor by any rational creature. Does not Mr. Spencer 
suspect that, in spite of his elaborate demonstration, they 
will not be fully persuaded that God is absolutely unknow- 
able? We find ourselves, then, with this alternative before 
us. Hither men will wholly and entirely believe the funda- 
mental proposition of the absolute unknowableness of God— 
in which case they will cease to reason about Him, and the 
religion of the future will deprive man of the most powerful 
stimulus to the use of his reason which he has ever had ; 
or they will only half believe it—in which case they will 
go on vainly imagining new solutions of a problem which 
they half believe is insoluble, exercising their reason about 
God with the foregone conclusion that all their reasoning 
is useless. Truly a procrustean bed of torture! In either 
case we say this supposed religion of the future utterly fails 
to meet man’s need as a reasoning creature. “The bed is 
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shorter than that a man can stretch himself on it, and the 
covering narrower than that he can wrap himself in it.” 

Il. But man is not only a rational creature, he is an 
emotional creature. And if in time past the great Object of 
religion has evoked the most strenuous exercise of his rational 
faculties, it has also called into play the whole circle of his 
emotions. Love and trust, gratitude and devotion, reverence 
and awe, desire and hope, in their purest, holiest, and in- 
tensest forms, have been called forth by belief in the God who 
spake in times past by the prophets, and in the later days by 
a Son, the brightness of His glory and the express image of 
His person. Mr. Spencer himself would probably admit this: 
that however much the emotions might in his judgment 
be misdirected, the purest love, the deepest reverence, the 
most whole-hearted devotion that the world has known, have 
been inspired by the Ideals of religion in time past. But what 
emotions does he think will be inspired by the dim conscious- 
ness of an infinite and eternal Energy absolutely unknow- | 
able? In the article already referred to he singles out one 
emotion and dilates upon it with the nearest approach to 
fervour of which he is capable, as the prevailing emotion of 
the religion of the future. What is it? Fear, think you? 
It might well have been. Fear—ay, paralyzing terror would 
likely enough be the prevailing emotion, were we once fairly 
convinced that the universe was directed by an infinite and 
eternal Energy, inscrutable, unintelligent, void of all emotion, 
deaf to our cries, inaccessible to our prayers, heedless of our 
sufferings, pursuing its inexorable path like the descending 
avalanche that turns aside for none and knows not the ruin 
it makes. Such fear, such paralyzing terror, Mr. Spencer's 
religion of the future might well inspire. But he could hardly 
be expected to hint at it. It would have suggested too forcibly 
that his evolution of religion is practically a degrading, a 
bringing of it back to the low form in which he says it origin- 
ated—the savage cowering before the thunder-storm, or 
shuddering at night when he dreamed of ghosts. 

No; Mr. Spencer passes by fear, and singles out Wonder as 
the prevailing religious sentiment of the future. Though the 
infinite and eternal Energy cannot be known, its effects may 
be known; and as these effects in the universe around us are 
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studied with the appliances that modern science affords, they 
will awaken an emotion of profound wonder, especially when 
they are viewed in their totality as they may be viewed by some 
more evolved intelligence in a coming age, but which view our 
present intelligence is incapable of attaining. 

This we readily grant, but we had thought wonder was one 
of the lowest of the emotions—that it was the distinctive 
emotion of a somewhat low order of intelligence. There Mr. 
Spencer hastens to meet us. There is wonder, and wonder. 
The wonder of the savage and the rustic is one thing; the 
wonder of the scientific man is another. We must not 
think (he tells us) of the vulgar wonder of the Psalmist 
when he exclaimed, “The heavens declare the glory of God, and 
the firmament,” &c., but of the emotion that fills the breast of 
the scientific man when he views through his microscope the 
speck of protoplasm which by the play of forces beyond his 
conception is capable of developing into a chicken, and when 
he computes the ages that it has taken to wear the glacier- 
rounded rock on which he sits to its present form; or when 
he reflects that our earth might be dropped bodily into one 
of the sun-spots without touching its edges, and thaf the 
number of such suns is innumerable. No doubt the emotion 
in such a case is more profound than that of the child or the 
savage—but is it not still wonder ? And is wonder (scientific 
or unscientific) a religious sentiment at all? The ponderous 
strokes and accurate regulation of the Nasmyth hammer 
excite our wonder; so does the construction of the arti- 
ficial singing bird, the sleight of hand of the Indian juggler : 
but whether we look on with a scientific or an unscientific 
eye, can it be said to excite anything akin to religious 
feeling? Let the degree of the marvellous be increased ; 
let us contemplate the immeasurably great or the infinitely 
little, or the incomputable duration of certain processes. 
So long as there is nothing more than this, no manifesta- 
tion of mind or moral quality, can it touch us with anything 
else than a feeling of wonder which, however profound, is 
far removed from the emotions which we have been accus- 
tomed to call religious? As a writer in The Spectator 
very pertinently observes—‘‘ What is it to me to be able 
to realize how many thousands of years great rocks were 
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in getting themselves denuded; how many earths would go into 
one solar spot! Even if I could realize these things better 
than any geologist alive, better than the most original of 
astronomers, better than Mr. Spencer himself, I should be 
no nearer a religion. If the infinite and eternal Energy is 
simply beyond the reach of either vision or thought, and I can 
hope for no more living aid from it than from the unknown 
quantity of an insoluble equation, the sentiment which it 
must excite in me must be the most barren and empty in the 
world.” Religion of old inspired me with reverence. Re- 
ligion without reverence is something I cannot understand. 
But mere Energy I cannot reverence. Though it be infinite 
Energy, though it be eternal Energy, I cannot reverence it 
if it be void of all intelligence and moral quality. I can only 
wonder at it—and that wonder leaves my heart hard and chill. 
Religion of old gave me some One to love and trust; but I 
cannot love and trust an Energy infinite, eternal, and other- 
wise unknowable. Religion of old presented One that loved 
me with a love that cared for me, shielded, sustained, and 
directed me ; a love that soothed me in my deepest griefs, 
dropped sweetness into my bitterest hours, and drew forth 
from me a fervent gratitude and a hallowed devotion that 
made my heart pure and my life strong. There was a bosom 
of eternal Love to rest on, there were Everlasting Arms to 
enfold me; but in this proffered religion of the future I see 
only “a bed shorter than that a man can stretch himself on, 
and a covering narrower than that he can wrap himself in it.” 

III. We have already in some measure anticipated our 
third point, and we will deal with it very briefly. Man is 
not only a rational and emotional, but also a moral being, a 
being in possession of a faculty called conscience, no matter 
how he came by it. We need not discuss its origin. By all 
laws of evolution we must look for its true potency and 
significance not in its lower but in its higher forms. In this 
higher form, then, as it exists in the noblest men, conscience 
declares the immeasurable distinction between right and 
wrong; protests that might can never make right, that no 
amount of power or pre-eminence can justify that which is 
morally evil, and that right conduct is the great concern of 
life. Now religion of old time supported and strengthened 
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conscience ; was the most powerful help a man had towards 
right conduct. We are aware that there have been religions 
that have been almost dissevered from, and indifferent to, 
morality. But they have been religions low down in the scale 
of evolution. The highest and the best have ever been man’s 
greatest help in doing right. They have upheld conscience, 
and aided in formulating those utterances of conscience 
which we have just given. The Cause and Ruler of all things 
they have held up as a righteous Lawgiver—or, better, as the 
righteous Father, the All-good. We turn to the religion of 
the future as pictured by Mr. Spencer, and we find ourselves 
not in the presence of the All-good; not in the presence of 
the righteous Father, nor even of the righteous Lawgiver ; 
but in the presence of an infinite and eternal Energy void of 
all moral qualities. Power, mere power, is the centre and 
source of all things. On the throne of the universe (if it 
have a throne) is seated not Goodness, but simply Might. 
The regal faculty in man finds no counterpart there. The 
crown of human nature, the consciousness of the supreme 
importance of goodness, falls dishonoured to the dust in the 
presence of an infinite and eternal Energy, a blind, resistless 
force, in relation to which goodness has no meaning. Vainly 
indeed will man look thitherwards for anything to meet his 
needs as a moral being. Conscious in himself of a lower 
nature, and of a higher which ought to rule the lower, pain- 
fully aware in the struggle of life how much there is to 
strengthen the lower nature and enslave the higher, vainly 
will he look above for help. Burdened with responsibility, 
sore pressed by temptation, let him reach out groping hands, 
and they will meet only the hard, cold wall of an infinite and 
eternal Energy that has nothing in common with his desire 
to do right ; let him look within, and he will find only a dim 
consciousness of the unknowable to succour him in his 
distress. 

And this is what is offered us as a substitute for religion 
—nay, as religion in its highest attainable form. This is 
to supersede the religion that has given to men a righteous 
Father, whose broad, loving, holy will is the law of man’s 
being, whose strength has been the support of his weakness, 
whose wisdom has been to him for eyes, and whose almighty 
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arm has been his defence against the assaults of evil. The 
knowledge of this righteous Father, as revealed in His beloved 
Son, has made the coward brave, the sensual pure, the 
weakling strong ; it has sustained men in battle for the right 
against overwhelming odds, and women through years of 
patient suffering with a smile upon their lips; it has inspired 
both men and women not only to heroic deeds on behalf of 
their fellows, but to long lives of arduous toil without praise, 
without reward, unaided and unknown, that so in some small 
measure suffering might be relieved, ignorance banished, 
wrong righted, and evil overcome of good. And, thank God, 
it so inspires them still. Religion, as we have understood 
religion, has clothed men with righteousness in life, and 
received them in death to “the saints’ everlasting rest.” 
We look from it to Mr. Spencer’s religion of the future; we 
measure the length and the breadth of what it has to offer, 
and say, ‘“‘ The bed is shorter than that a man can stretch 
himself on it, and the covering narrower than that he can 
wrap himself in it.” 

But is this really to be the religion of the future? Some 
of our readers who have attempted to grapple with Mr. 
Spencer’s philosophy may have found themselves unequal to 
the task, and laid it down in despair; or they may have 
(wisely or unwisely) yielded assent to its main principles. 
Can they then in either case fairly and rationally reject 
Mr. Spencer’s conclusions on the subject of religion, which 
are based on the principles of his philosophy? They can. 
They know something of the history of religion—what it 
has contributed to human thought, what it has done for 
human life. And when, mark, the great apostle of the doctrine 
of Evolution tells them that the product evolved in the slow- 
rolling ages is such a thing as this; that by a process of 
evolution all the high thought, endeavour, and achievement 
of religion in the past is to shrivel up into “ an indefinite 
consciousness of the unknowable,” they may fairly and 
rationally reject that conclusion. They may be sure the 
philosophy is at fault somewhere, though they may be unable 
to lay their finger on the spot. ALFRED HOLBORN. 





TRANSITION. 


A TALE ILLUSTRATIVE OF THE RELIGIOUS THOUGHT 
AND LIFE OF THE AGE. 


CHAPTER III. 


Ceci was certainly no admirer of Mr. Hobday, and yet he 
was generally one of the congregation. Of late, however, since 
his acquaintance with the Routledges, his absences had been 
more frequent, and as always happens in the gossip of a small 
town, it had been reported to the vicar that his defection was 
due to his attendance at the Congregational chapel. He was 
therefore glad of the chance of challenging him with his dis- 
loyalty to his Church, and soon found or made an opening for 
the introduction of a subject which lay very near his heart, 
and which he had already discussed with his bosom friend, 
Mr. Archer. 

“T think,” he observed to Cecil, ‘‘I saw you the other day 
in company with young Routledge. I was not aware that you 
had any acquaintance with him. I suppose you know that he 
is one of the leading Radicals of the town, a political Dissenter, 
@ pronounced and bitter enemy of our Church. I confess I 
was sorry to see you forming such a friendship.” 

“‘My friends, Mr. Hobday,” said Harvey, with a calm 
strength which concealed how much he was nettled by this 
intermeddling, ‘‘ must be of my own choice, and my opinion 
must change very greatly before I cease to number Herbert 
Routledge among them. He differs in opinion from you, and, 
for that matter, from me; but one lesson, at least, I have 
learned at college, and that is, not to allow my opinions to 
limit the range of my sympathies or my friendships.” 

“Certainly,” replied Hobday. ‘‘ Nothing is more con- 
temptible than narrowness or exclusiveness. But we must 
draw the line somewhere, and I draw it at political Dissenters. 
For differences of religious opinion I can make allowance——”’ 

“Stop,” said Cecil; ‘‘what do you or can you mean by 
talking about making allowance? What right can you or any 
other man have to pronounce whether a particular opinion is 
to be tolerated or not? Pardon my interruption, which I feel 
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was very rude; but it is a point on which I feel strongly 
because I have seen not a little of the mischief which such 
talk, proceeding on the assumption that somewhere or other 
there is an authority entitled to repress opinion, and that 
liberty of thought is a matter of indulgence and not of right.” 

** Well, you do seem a little too hasty. There is really no 
occasion for all this indignation. I want to suppress no one, 
and I was only about to say that I regard sincere and con- 
scientious Nonconformists with great respect. But when a 
man wants to destroy our grand old Church, to turn its clergy 
adrift on the world, and to turn its cathedrals into music halls 
or something worse, I have a right to denounce such wicked- 
ness and condemn the man who would perpetrate it. Now 
Routledge is a leader of that party in our town. He took the 
chair at the last meeting of the Liberation Society in this 
town, and railed against the Church and clergy in severest 
terms. Altogether he isa bitter, malignant, political Dissenter, 
and I must again express my surprise that you can associate 
with him.” 

“Bitter,” said Cecil, ‘‘he certainly is not. As a Dissenter, 
he believes himself aggrieved by the existence of an Established 
Church, which he does not regard as necessary for the main- 
tenance of religion in the country, and in many respects 
injurious to it. I am not satisfied he is right, but I cannot 
understand why he is to be ostracized because he holds the 
opinion and expresses it. That he contemplates such designs 
as you attribute to him, I cannot believe without distinct 
evidence. Will you kindly point out to me any passage in 
any of his speeches which is fairly open to such a construction. 
If he entertains such hatred to the clergy, or cherishes such 
subversive designs towards the Church, I shall be glad to 
know it. All I can say is, that nothing could be more con- 
trary to the spirit of the man as I have found him, or to the 
general tenor of his conversation. He is a firm Dissenter, but 
a man of broader sympathies and more generous sentiment 
I have seldom met. He has a better knowledge of our Church 
writers than most of my own acquaintances at Cambridge, 
and, what is more, a truer insight into the real character of 
our Church, and a profounder respect for its best points, than 
many of its noisy advocates. If, with all this, he is a reviler 
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of Church and clergy, I have mistaken the man. But you 
must pardon me for saying that I should like to have the 
roof.”’ 

; It was evident that Hobday was very uneasy, and unpre- 
pared to justify his strong assertions. But at all events he 
was not wanting in audacity. Hetherefore attempted to pass 
his statements off as well-known facts, which could not be 
gainsaid by any one who knew the writings of the Liberation 
Society. The attempt to identify Mr. Routledge individually 
with charges which were sufficiently vague, even as urged 
against the Society, was so manifestly disingenuous that it 
called forth the indignant protest of Harvey. 

“Thave not,” he said, ‘arrived at any final conclusion as to 
the wisdom or justice of maintaining an Established Church 
in a country like our own. But on one point I am clear, that 
if | wanted an argument against it, I could not easily find a 
stronger one than has been supplied in the spirit exhibited 
this afternoon. Political Dissent may be right or wrong, but 
it is neither immoral nor unchristian. It is perfectly en- 
titled to hold its own views, and the endeavour to repress it 
by social ostracism, which is really what Mr. Hobday means, 
can only help its advance.” 

**You do not know Dissent,’’ was the sneering observation 
of Mr. Archer. 

“Ah! well,” said Woodhouse, the head master of the 
grammar school, in whose rooms we were, and who had 
hitherto been a silent but not inattentive listener, in a half- 
bantering tone; “we cannot accept you as a perfectly im- 
partial critic of Dissent. I think I understood that there 
were three separate congregations with which you had more 
or less trouble. No doubt you were very badly used; but this 
fact itself unfits you for looking at Dissenters in a judicial 
spirit. I have no sympathy with their principles, and still 
less with their agitation against the Established Church ; but 
excuse me for saying that it would be as reasonable to accept 
an estimate of them from one who has seceded from their 
ranks under such conditions, as it would be to judge the 
Jesuits by the representations of an Achilli.” 

Archer’s face flushed crimson. The shot had evidently 
told, and all that he could do was to protest angrily against 
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such personal insinuations. But it was in vain. The fact is, 
he was not much liked among the higher-minded of his new 
clerical associates. He was so anxious to get rid of any 
suspicion attaching to him because of his old connection with 
Dissent that he was continually overdoing the part, and there 
was a strong touch of malignity in his attacks, which revealed 
a soreness that was attributed to personal disappointment. 
It was well understood by all who cared to look into the facts, 
that he had been a failure in Dissent, and hence his criti- 
cisms made no impression outside a very limited circle. The 
semi-cultured curates, alumni of St. Bees, or some similar 
institution, who were eager to catch at anything which might 
lessen the reputation of rivals on whom they affected to look 
down, but whom they secretly dreaded ; or purse-proud manu- 
facturers, who hated Dissent as a form of opposition to those 
admirable institutions which secured for them that position 
they so much loved, heard him, and others like him, gladly. 
But the more intelligent, especially among the clergy, ap- 
praised his attacks at their true value. To the former class 
is mainly due the wide separation between Churchmen and 
Dissenters, which is one of the worst features in the social 
and religious life of England; and its most offensive members 
are those who have been trained in the principles of Dissent, 
and who probably owe to a Dissenting ancestry all that gives 
them position. They have thrown aside all for the sake of the 
social status they enjoy; and perhaps it is not surprising that 
they regard it as of supreme importance. To this feeling 
Archer added one of personal mortification, and yet it was 
necessary that he should, if possible, suppress it. He kept 
back, therefore, the hot words which rose to his lips, and 
replied, with as much calmness as he was able to command, 
‘You quite mistake me. So far am I from cherishing any 
bitter feeling against Dissenters that among them are some 
of my most trusted and valued friends. Of course I had my 
difficulties, but even they were the necessary result of a vicious 
system under which the taught assume to dictate to their 
teachers. No one who has not passed through the experience 
can have any idea of what a so-called Independent minister 
has to endure at the hands of vulgar deacons determined to 
magnify their office. The deacon is the curse of Congrega- 
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tional Churches. It was the deacon who drove me out of 
Dissent, as he has driven many a man besides.” 

“Perhaps,” said Woodhouse, with a coolness that was 
almost provoking. ‘‘ Whether or not the deacon be as black 
as you paint him, he is, at all events, the béte noire who has 
done such uncommonly good service in scaring timid Church- 
men, that all defenders of the Church may well pray that he 
may live for ever. For myself, I must say that two or three 
deacons with whom I have happened to become acquainted 
are by no means the terrible individuals whom I had been 
taught to expect. If my friend Routledge be a deacon, I only 
wish that there were many such in the town. As for my own 
Church, I am convinced there is nothing which it needs more 
than the services of a body of lay workers of a similar calibre, 
at once independent and intelligent, able to look at religious 
subjects from a secular point of view, and bringing to them all 
their practical common sense and right feeling. Our active 
laymen are too often spoiled clerics. They do not belong to the 
profession, but they are full of the ecclesiastical temper, and all 
their judgments are influenced and coloured by it. But I do 
not see what all this has to do with the point at which we 
started. We were talking, not of the internal weaknesses of 
Dissent, but of its opposition to the Church. The objection 
originally taken was to political Dissent, and here we are 
dragged into a discussion of the merits of ecclesiastical or 
religious Dissent.” 

“ But,” said Archer, ‘‘ how is it possible to separate them. 
What the Liberation Society would do is to reduce us all to 
the level of a little Bethel. It is for this that Dissenting 
ministers are so earnest in its behalf.” 

““Youmust know better,” replied Woodhouse. “‘ Disestablish- 
ment will not touch our internal Church life, except to make 
Episcopalians as free as Congregationalists are now.” 

“Oh, yes; that is the talk, I know.” 

“Talk! there is nothing else and can be nothing else 
in it. To be plain, the faults of Congregationalism have no 
relevance to the controversy about religious equality. If 
Congregationalists have placed themselves under bondage 
to a number of illiterate men, whose assumptions are in exact 
ratio to their ignorance and vulgarity, it is an extraordinary 
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thing for men to do; and I should require some fuller evi- 
dence than has yet been produced, that a body of people, who 
certainly do exercise considerable influence in tie country, 
and have won it by their consistency and intelligence, are 
guilty of such egregious folly. But even if they be thus 
infatuated, they are the only sufferers. They have no idea 
of imposing the rule either of their ministers or deacons upon 
other people. The only question which they raise in their 
agitation against the Establishment is as to the right of Par- 
liament to impose the rule of Bishops upon them. That may 
be discussed with needless heat and irritation. Dissenters 
may support their case with unsound arguments, and, what 
are even worse, injurious misrepresentations of their oppo- 
nents ; but assuredly in their contention for religious equality 
—without which there can be no perfect religious liberty— 
there is nothing immoral.” 

‘‘ Why, it seems to me,” exclaimed Hobday, “‘ as though 
you were yourself a Liberationist. I quite sympathize with 
Archer, though, of course, I do not know as much of Dis- 
senters as he does. I have tried to be friendly with them; 
and there was a time when I used to meet them on the plat- 
form of the Bible Society. But I have had to drop it because 
of their bitterness against the Church. What finally decided 
me to abandon these attempts at union was that a minister 
who had met me on friendly terms one week, and had united 
with me in the advocacy of a common religious work, made a 
violent speech at the Liberation meeting a week after.” 

“‘ Violent!’”’ said Woodhouse ; ‘‘ you must excuse me if I 
dwell on the adjective, for everything depends on it. If it 
was violent in the sense of being uncharitable, directed against 
individuals rather than a system, and very severe in its 
denunciations of them; or if it was so’reckless and sweeping 
in its statements as to show a want of candour and justice, I 
should be inclined to agree with you. I am so constitution- 
ally averse to the introduction of passion into the discussion of 
truth that it is quite possible that I should pronounce a speech 
to be violent to which, if it was on your side of a controversy, 
you would take no exception. But I see no violence in the 
strong statement of a principle, however much I may myself 
be opposed to it. Some men are far too mealy-mouthed i 
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the expression and defence of their own views, because of their 
fear of offending those from whom they differ. It is a mistake 
all round. We owe at least as much to the interests of truth 
as to the susceptibilities of individuals, and must be content 
to wound the one rather than compromise the other. Besides, 
men have no right to be offended because some favourite 
opinion is challenged or the authority of some honoured 
institution menaced. This sensitiveness, in truth, is only 
another of the many bulwarks behind which error contrives 
to intrench itself. I will join you to the full in your protests 
against violence, but I will not confound earnestness with 
violence, and censure a man because he is forcible in defence 
of a principle he loves.” 

Up to this point Cecil had been silent, but he had carefully 
followed the course of the conversation. With the views which 
Woodhouse was expressing, so far as they referred to liberty 
in the advocacy of opinion, he was in complete sympathy. At 
Cambridge he had been accustomed to great freedom of speech, 
and he was disappointed and even provoked by the petty intoler- 
ance he found prevailing in Marston. With him love of truth 
was a ruling passion, and he chafed against the tyranny — 
which prejudiced fair inquiry by attaching a certain amount 
of opprobrium to the acceptance of certain opinions. If his 
friend Routledge was in error, he felt that in that failure to 
reach the truth there was a sufficient punishment, and that it 
was not necessary that society should exact any further penalty. 
He knew him well enough to be assured of the groundlessness 
of the allegations which the two clergymen had brought 
against him, and to feel that there was more in him of Chris- 
tian charity than in either of his accusers. But he had not 
thought it necessary to interpose in the discussion while Wood- 
house was proving himself so efficient a champion of justice 
and liberty. At this point, however, he thought it right to 
interpose. , 

“T sometimes think,” he said, ‘‘ that Disestablishment is 
in the air; but however this be, it is certainly unreasonable 
to taboo Dissenters for the expression of opinions which are 
certainly held and in private avowed by a number of Church- 
men. As for my friend Routledge, I am bound in justice to 
say that I have seldom if ever met a man more free from 
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what may fairly be described as sectarian prejudice, or more 
able to do full justice to the strength of a cause from which 
he dissents, or to the merits of those from whom he is sepa- 
rated by differences of opinion.” 

** Ah,” said Mr. Archer, sneering, “‘if you have come 
under the fascinations of Ashville, no doubt there is a good 
deal that is attractive there, but I should hope not enough to 
steal the affections away from our old mother Church.” 

‘* Affections which could be so easily moved as you suggest,” 
said Cecil, with a contemptuous disregard of the somewhat 
impertinent allusion, ‘‘ would not be of any great value to any 
Church. I am no blind partizan, but an independent member 
of the National Church. I cannot profess perfect satisfaction, 
either with its constitution or its teachings, and especially 
have I been exercised about its relation with the State. But 
of one thing I am certain, that there is no surer sign of weak- 
ness in the defence of any cause than the bigotry which credits 
assailants with all kinds of wrong motives, and refuses even 
to examine the arguments they adduce.” 

‘‘Then do you mean to tell me,” exclaimed Archer, ‘ that 
there is no bigotry among Dissenters, or that it is anything 
-but a spirit of envy which inspires their wretched crusade 
against the Establishment, in which they do not hesitate to 
ally themselves with the enemies of our faith in the hope of 
injuring our Church ?” 

*«* Judge not,’” said Woodhouse, ‘‘‘ that ye be not judged.’ 
You have not, I hope, given us an example of the kind of logic 
with which you defend the Establishment when you argue 
from Harvey’s assertion that there is bigotry in a particular 
style of Church defence, that he denies the existence of 
bigotry among Dissenters. He neither said nor suggested 
anything of the kind. What he maintains, and in that I 
support him, is that the imputation of motives—such, for 
example, as those you have suggested—is bigotry, and bigotry 
that certainly will not strengthen any cause. As to the policy 
of the Liberation Society Iam not committed to its defence ; 
but for the life of me I could never discover the difference 
between union with unbelievers for the support of an Estab- 
lishment, and union with them for its overthrow. In justice, 
however, it must be remembered that Dissenters are not 
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assailing the Episcopal Church, but simply the State institu- 
tion, which is often as loudly denounced by High Churchmen 
as by the most strenuous Nonconformist. It is impossible, 
however, to argue the question here, even if I felt disposed to 
enter the lists as a champion on either side. As an onlooker, 
however, I like to see fair play, and that is what has not been 
given to my friend Routledge, and to Dissenters of his type. 
I must honestly say that if I was in their place I should do 
my best to get rid of an institution which treats me as though 
I belonged to a lower social stratum, because I will not 
accept, or rather profess to accept, a particular religious 
ereed which, as we all know well enough, are not held by 
many of those who subscribe them as a necessary passport to 
office.” 

“T am astonished at such talk by an ordained clergyman. 
But perhaps it is your own agnosticism you are describing,” 
said Archer. 

“ Excuse me,” was the quiet answer, ‘‘I said nothing of 
my own opinions. I charged no one with being an Agnostic, 
still less did I hint that. I was one myself. Nor will I lower 
this question to a personal matter. I hate the idea of sub- 
scription, but as it was enforced upon me as a condition of 
public office, and I felt that I had no strong objection to the 
doctrines I was required to accept, I submitted. It was one 
of the pleasant results of a national religion, which did not 
commend it the more to me. It might have deprived me of 
an office for which I had qualified myself, because there was 
a point beyond which I certainly could not have gone. I 
have not so elastic a conscience as an eminent barrister 
whom an ingenuous Dissenter was endeavouring to enlighten 
as to the grievances under which he and his friends were 
suffering. ‘How would you,’ said the conscientious Noncon- 
formist, ‘ endure if you were to see yourself deprived of a silk 
gown unless you were prepared to accept some special theory of 
law ?’ ‘Oh,’ was the reply, ‘ the supposition is impossible. I 
cannot conceive of anything I would not subscribe rather than 
lose my chance of being a Q.C.’ But it certainly seems to 
me there are many of this type among the clergy ; and while 
it is so, it ill becomes us to rail at Dissenters who, at all 
events, give us an example of loyalty to conscience.” 
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Of course this did not improve the feelings of the two 
vicars. Hobday had sufficient tact to understand that the 
time was not a convenient opportunity for rebuking the laches 
of Cecil, and he and his friend took advantage of a break in 
the conversation to bring their call to a close. 

** Alas, for the Church,” said Woodhouse, after they were 
gone, “‘if its defence is to be in the hands of such men as 
those.” 

“ But, surely,”’ replied Cecil, ‘there must be more vulgar 
bigots on the opposite side.” 

‘‘Greater vulgarity,” said Woodhouse, ‘‘I venture to 
doubt, for the most offensive of all vulgarity is that with 
a veneer of politeness and an assumption of superiority. 
But you will begin to think me more than half a Dissenter 
myself, whereas I have far less theological affinity with them 
than our two Evangelicals. But I hate a pretentious arro- 
gance, which is one of the worst faults in some of our clergy.” 


’ 


CHAPTER IY. 


As may have been gathered from the obscure and not very 
delicate hint of Archer, Routledge was not Cecil’s only friend 
at Ashville. Philip, himself an only son, had an only sister, 
who was in every respect worthy of her brother. Constance 
Routledge was one of those rare girls who remain unspoiled 
by the homage paid to their personal charms or their intel- 
lectual endowments. She had both, and as, in addition, she 
was also reputed to be a great heiress, it would be superfluous 
to say that she had any number of admirers. But she retained 
a simplicity of spirit and an unaffected modesty of manner 
which enhanced all her other attractions. She was one of 
oature’s true ladies, graceful and refined, with an unusual 
amount of intelligence, and with a cheerful, happy spirit which 
revealed itself in the sparkle of her bright eye and the charm- 
ing vivacity of her manners. She was as far removed from 
the silly slave of fashion, whose life is given up to frivolous 
pleasure, and whose conversation is marked by an inanity 
which would be incredible were it not that it is so palpable, 
as from the self-satisfied young graduate, who is especially 
careful to make every one understand that she is not as the 
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common herd of girls, but has ideas and culture, is profoundly 
learned, or severely «esthetic, and, above all, is consumed with 
a desire to find out and to fulfil her mission in the world. It 
is probable that the extravagances of our female philosophers 
and politicians, who have of late years become so important 
an element in society, are a natural reaction from the repres- 
sion which has been practised upon women. When it comes 
to be understood that a girl’s brain is just as good as that of 
a boy, and needs as careful, though probably different, culture ; 
and when an intelligent young lady, who can talk of something 
besides the last opera or the next dance, is as frequently met 
with as a thoughtful and well-informed young man, we shall 
probably have less of the pretentiousness which is so offensive 
in some of our young lady scholars. For the present, however, 
these budding geniuses, many of whom wear the spectacles and 
seem to ape the style of German professors, are singularly 
disagreeable, and an intelligent man can have few less pleasant 
experiences than to be seated next to one of them at table, 
with but slight chance of effecting any diversion. If the 
young lady has just come from the University with a degree, 
the situation is all the more painful, but it does not need this 
addition to cause it to be devoutly deprecated. A friend of 
ours was sitting next to a lady of this type at breakfast, when 
suddenly she turned to him abruptly and asked, ‘‘ Do you 
read, sir?”’ For the moment the gentleman was staggered, 
but speedily recovering himself he said, ‘‘ Read, ma’am ? 
read ? I should think it as reasonable that I should be asked 
whether I eat my dinner.” 

From such learned affectation Constance was as free as 
from the silly emptiness which another class of girls seem to 
think becoming. Hers was a well-trained as well as an amply 
stored mind, for her moral culture had not been neglected for 
the sake of the intellectual. Her studies had been wisely 
direeted by one who had shared fully in all the mental stimulus 
of the age without being carried away by any of its conceits, 
and in later years, after this guidance had ceased, she had 
profited largely by her intercourse with her brother. They 
had many tastes in common, and had been mutual helps in 
their studies of books and subjects. She did not profess to 
share the taste for political economy which is so strongly 
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developed in some girls, but in politics, especially in the higher 
branches of the subject, she took a very deep interest. For 
this she had been prepared by her historic reading, which had 
been extensive and varied. Perhaps to the same cause was 
due an aversion (approaching to antipathy) to female politicians 
and their schemes. She hated the very mention of ‘‘ woman’s 
rights ; ” not because she was insensible to the injustice which 
legislation had done to her sex, but because she disliked the 
blatant outery which was made on the subject, and distrusted 
some of the proposed remedies. Altogether, she was a girl of 
independent mind, and high principles, and large attainments. 
She was not without that artistic taste which inclines so many 
to Rome, or Romanized Anglicanism, but it was kept back 
from any extravagance by the sense, wisdom, and healthy 
religious sentiment which distinguished her. In short, she 
was an admirable specimen of the highest type of young 
maidenhood, refined by education and sanctified by the highest 
influences of religion. 

Such was the young lady who, according to Archer's 
pleasant suggestion, was, all unconsciously to herself, sedu- 
cing Cecil from the faith of his fathers, and beguiling him 
into the tangled paths of Dissent. Nothing certainly could 
be further from her thoughts. In the first place, one of the 
last works which she would have contemplated was that of 
making proselytes. She was herself a convinced Dissenter, 
but she was too well acquainted with the prejudice against 
Dissent in the circles to which Cecil belonged to indulge any 
thought of converting him to her views. Congregationalists 
have been too long trained in ideas of their social inferiority 
to harbour such presumptuous ideas of attracting to their 
ranks members of the social or intellectual aristocracy. The 
force of fashion in the determination of a man’s ecclesiastical 
position can scarcely be overrated. It cannot be a matter of 
mere coincidence, and certainly it is not to the strength of 
the argument in favour of the Established Church, that such 
an overwhelming majority of all changes from Church to 
Church in the upper circles, are from Dissent to the Church. 
As a consequence, Dissenters have ceased to expect any such 
accession. They know their destiny, and are prepared to 
endure it until the time for deliverance come. If Churchmen 
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speak kindly words about them and their services, they are 
only too apt to feel unduly flattered. To expect them to 
become Dissenters would be an extravagance of which they 
would not be guilty. 

So far as Cecil was concerned, indeed, Miss Routledge had 
never bestowed a thought upon his churchmanship. He had 
been introduced to her by her brother as one of his friends, 
and she had been interested by his conversation. If a warmer 
sentiment had begun to spring up in her mind, it was not 
as yet suspected by herself. There was, nevertheless, truth 
in Archer’s hint. She had no idea of converting Cecil, but 
she certainly was a magnet which drew him to Ashville more 
frequently than he would otherwise have been found there. 
Not that he had any definite plans as to the future. He was 
drifting and knowing not whither the current was bearing 
him. He was annoyed by the remark of Archer, because it sug- 
gested a possibility to his own mind which he was extremely 
unwilling to contemplate. Constance was to him as a new 


revelation, and the extent to which his better nature had 
been moved by her many fine qualities was scarcely sus- 
pected even by himself. His high and chivalrous nature 
would have recoiled from any idea of winning her affections 
while he knew himself unable to contemplate the prospect 


of marriage at all. But she filled his imagination and his 
heart in a way he did not understand. 


+0 


HEAVEN-TOUCHED SCENES IN THE EAST END OF 
LONDON. 


Mvucx is said and written to-day about the mountains of 
misery of London’s East End; mountains which stand 
between suffering humanity and the light of God’s heaven, 
hiding in dismal shadow, and enveloping with a moral 
atmosphere of cold, damp fog, the lives of men and women 
and little children burdened with a sorrow from which there 
seems no escape. 

In speaking of this feature of the moral landscape of the 
East End, few have gone beyond to find the glens and valleys 
which nestle between the mountains—and which but for 
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the mountains could not exist—or the laughing brooklet 
rippling away its sunny life amid the solemn silence of its 
terrible surroundings; or the eager, active, busy waterfall 
which gathers the very force of its being from the steep rocks 
down which it dashes. There are heaven-touched scenes in 
the East End which would fill with wonderment and admiration 
the hearts of many in West End homes—homes, perchance, 
a little boastful of their culture and refinement—scenes which 
bring to the thoughtful, all too familiar with certain West End 
lives, their aims and ambitions, their toils and turmoils, the 
solemn question, ‘‘ Who are the really poor? Who the most 
deserving of pity ?” 

In the one case we have lives toiling, ‘‘ week in week out,” 
for a wage which brings food and clothing far less than actual 
need requires, but thankful of heart that things are no worse; 
lives all too conscious of a grievous wrong somewhere; while 
to the employed is given a scant remuneration for honest, 
steady-going toil, and to the employers untold wealth and 
little work—conscious of this, yet rich in that charity which 
‘doth not behave itself unseemly, seeketh not her own, is 
not easily provoked, thinketh no evil;’’ lives beautiful in 
tender thought for others; hungering, yet sharing the meal 
with one in greater want; tired, yet ready to watch beside 
the sick bed of a neighbour’s child while the worn-out mother 
takes some rest ; lives ever and anon doing great, grand things 
as simply and unostentatiously as the busy brooklet in a 
mountain glen waters the roots of the trees as part of its happy 
life-work, because they stand in its way, thirsty and wanting. 

This picture on the one hand, and on the other—lives 
weighted with selfish ease and luxurious living, thoughtful 
only for others as a cold, hard sense of duty would suggest, 
or moved into a display of spurious sympathy by the claims 
of society upon purse or position; in other words, charity 
evoked by ‘‘ the fear of man which casteth a snare.’ 

Of these two classes of individuals which is the really poor, 
which the supremely rich ? 

But for a personal peep into some of these richly fertilized 
glens which hide between the mountains of misery. 

How natural it is to enjoy the things which make up life’s 
ease and luxury, without even a passing thought as to the 
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cost of their possession—not of money, but of human life 
and work! We heap the fuel with lavish hand upon the fire, 
and give no thought to the miner who, at the risk of health 
and of dear life itself, has brought the coal from the dark 
depths of earth’s inner being to her surface. It would surely 
help to make class with class more tender, did we realize 
more fully the cost, as measured by human life, of our every- 
day possessions. It is not for us here to dwell more in detail 
upon this point, only as it brings us to a picturesque glen of 
which we speak, amid our East London mountains of misery. 

Who does not wear the endless needs-bes of an English 
attire, fretful of fit, yet forgetful of fingers which have toiled 
to bring fashion and finish within our reach for the mere 
asking, with a few pence put down, at any linen-draper’s 
shop? ‘Take, for instance, the collar which passes through 
thirteen hands, from the time it waits its calling into being 
from the raw material to the moment it leaves the factory 
ready for its start in life in a wholesale warehouse. Let us 
for once think of the collar from the point of view of one of 
the thirteen, wliose time and thought, energy and skill, have 
been expended upon it for our benefit and comfort. 

A young mother was left with three tiny children. To 
earn a livelihood for these she obtained work in a collar 
manufactory, where she became first a sewer, and then— when 
the machine came in to supersede hand-work—a cutter of 
buttonholes. Her hours were from 9 a.m. to 8 p.m., her: pay, 
as a cutter, one farthing for a dozen collars, i.e., thirty-six 
buttonholes. Year in, year out, with one brief interval of 
sickness, she laboured for sixteen years for this one firm, and 
the labour cost her a finger worn to the bone from the friction 
of the scissors ; but worse, far worse than any physical suffer- 
ing was the bitter sorrow of knowing that her twelve hours a 
day (allowing for the jouraey to and from business) away 
from her family had practically been their ruin. The land- 
lady’s oversight had not by any means taken the place of 
a mother’s watchful care. 

Patient and humble, this gentle mother meekly bore her 
cross. ‘The home (when she was there) was brightness itself, 
and a loving welcome always awaited her boys, who some- 
times, alas! did not come to claim it until midnight’s hour. 
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Ah! who can tell aright the tender teaching of this mother’s 
life—a very representative case—a life of loving, wearisome, 
yet unwearying toil for those who for long years utterly failed 
to appreciate it; a life of unmurmuring acceptance of her 
lot; a life of thankful counting-up of mercies? We said who 
for long years failed to appreciate it, for there came an awaken- 
ing to that trio. Hear the words of one of the three, to 
whom a long illness had brought time for thought. He had 
come out of that illness tender and humbled. With flushed 
cheek and tear-filled eye he spoke to another of that mother: 
‘* Her brave, beautiful life was touching to behold ; her patient 
love—oh ! it breaks my heart to think of it now, although for 
years I took it allas a matter of course, and was selfishly, 
brutally inconsiderate.” 

There are many lives as beautiful as this one: let us not 
forget them in our painful realization of East End miseries. 
They are hidden away from the general observer, amid the 
long, dreary streets which seem so endlessly alike. They 
breathe their fragrance in cellar or attic, realized, if not seen 
with living eyes and touched with living hands, by hundreds 
who pass that way. 

Here is another glen. A young mother, not entitled to the 
gift of motherhood, is breathing her Jast in an East End 
Hospital. The night nurse of the ward has whispered into 
her ear a hope—dare she grasp it ?—of forgiveness for the 
penitent. With a yearning look she asks, ‘‘Can it be true for 
me? O nurse, my angel of mercy, if you would ease my 
heart, if you would make it seem right for me to look for 
comfort for myself, oh! help me, help me to get hope about 
my child’s future ! - Nurse, I shudder to think of my Jessie, a 
poor little fledgling with no mother nest to nestle in, a waif 
in a workhouse ward. Nurse, you have been so kind to her 
mother, it makes me bold to ask, Will you—will you take 
my child when I am gone? .. .” 

With that scene fresh in your memory, gentle reader, be- 
hold another. An attic room, a piercingly cold night, an 
empty fire-grate, a candle burnt to its socket, yet sleeping on 
that little bed lies a fever-tossed child. The doctor has said 
this night will determine whether it is life or death with her. 
Beside her, in the darkness, sits one, who to nurse her has 
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for nine long weeks given up all work, pledging bit by bit the 
furniture of that one room, then, that gone, her clothing; 
anything, everything which would “fetch money” had to go; 
but now the night has come when, with absolutely no further 
resources of any kind, fireless and candleless, nurse, the 
foster-mother, watches beside little eight-years-old Jessie. 
True, she has had to meet with untold hardships in sharing 
her poor home with that parentless child ; but what are hard- 
ships when you think of little Jessie? One twining of the 
arms around her neck, one kiss, and the greatest deprivation 
has been amply repaid, and suffering has lost itself in joy. 
But oh for a light by which to watch that fever-flushed face! 
Oh! the anguish of the stillness and the darkness ; and this 
night the turning-point, too, in the child’s life ! 

Bending over that little bed, eagerly listening for every 
movement, the foster-mother sat hour after hour; her only 
comfort—and she counted it up as a mercy—being the fact 
that she possessed a box of matches. One by one she struck 
them at measured intervals, lest they should not last out 
until morning, and in the brief second of the match’s burning 
gathered hope or fear for the next dark watch of silent 
anguish and suspense. 

The child lived; and the foster-mother’s heart was filled 
with joy and thankfulness, which lifted her life far above the 
sorrow of its poverty, and led her to speak of herself as of one 
strangely blessed, while the good Heaven-Father spared her 
her Jessie to love and live for. 

To the visitor of an hour or two there is a marked difference 
between even street life in the East and West Ends of London. 
In the West, a sunny day brings out many who by their 
leisurely walk and evident interest in all that passes them, 
with lingering looks into shop windows, proclaim the fact that 
time is no object to them; they have come from within doors 
to enjoy the air and the sunshine and, for the present at least, 
have no idea of the meaning of the word “haste.” Such, 
if they are women-kind—and we allude specially to these— 
will stand before a milliner’s window and discuss the possi- 
bilities of retrimming a bonnet—“ not half shabby,” but last 
season’s, so condemned until renovated—in style similar to 
this one or that upon which they gaze. Or, an enthusiastic 
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mother, confidential with relative or friend, will pause before 
Marshall and Snelgrove’s or Gask and Co.’s, and go into 
lengthened histories of ‘‘ Arabella’s trousseau, like, yet not 
quite like, the costumes displayed in the window;” or of the 
last box sent abroad to ‘‘dear Annie, recently settled in 
Calcutta.” Leisure, leisure, leisure—this is the distinguishing 
feature of the West End, as compared with the East, where 
from sunset to sundown, spring, summer, autumn, or winter, 
it is haste, haste, haste, with all those who throng its busy 
streets, taking, of course, exception always to the loiterers 
and lingerers at street corners and outside public-houses, the 
‘* got-no-work”’ and the ‘“‘ want-no-work ” classes, who are in 
much larger numbers eastwards than westwards. 

All this is easily accounted for, for it is only the busy, fully 
employed lives which belong to the East End. With a little 
more leisure, a little less need of hard work, and there would 
be speedy flight to the suburbs. Even the so-called ‘‘ Christian 
workers,” the clergy and ministers, “‘ sisters,” city missionaries 
and district visitors, glide quickly through the streets, intent 
upon putting thirteen hours’ work into a twelve hours’ day; 
constrained by the claims of outcast London—better known 
to those who live and move in the very heart of this people, 
than to the kindly visitors who come to inspect and go away to 
weep loudly for woe, which the mere comer and goer has little 
power to alleviate—constrained, we say, by the claims of out- 
cast London, to walk with eager step, making the most of 
every moment, and thus habitually preparing themselves 
for prompt, quick action when required. 

But although this is true as an easily recognized feature in 
outside life, comparing the East with the West, the fact re- 
mains that hearts are as human in the one as the other, 
lives are as susceptible to the touch of sympathy (while 
resenting patronage or officious interference), joy is as much 
longed for, sorrow is as much felt; while the need of healthy, 
practical every-day Christianity from those who profess to be 
followers of Him “‘ who went about doing good,” to win men 
and women from the darkness of self, which means sin and 
sorrow, to the light of God’s love, which means peace and 
power, is here, as elsewhere, the attraction needed to fill to 
overflowing the churches and chapels so long mourned over 
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as neglected and forsaken. When this every-day religion is 
so evident in the lives of Christian men and women that it 
beams from their faces, walks in their step, and is carried in 
their bearing ; when it gives colour to the business life and a 
radiant glow to the homeliest home-life ; when the vigour of 
commercial life is gathered from the Christianity of individuals; 
when, consciously or unconsciously, the world associates what- 
ever is good and great, noble and self-denying, with the name 
of Christ, and not, as heretofore, is led often to think of 
Christians as feeble and goody-goody, well-meaning but un- 
reliable, or, on the other hand, as grasping and money-seeking 
and “tricky ” in business, as men who make no profession of 
religion—when, in a word, Christianity is a life to its pos- 
sessors as full of light on Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday, 
Thursday, Friday, and Saturday of a week as upon Sunday 
with its religious services; when work—hand-work, brain- 
work, or heart-work—means worship of Him “in whom we 
live and move and have our being”—+then, and only then, will 
the masses of the people in London’s Kast End, as elsewhere, 
be fully reached. It is the living sermons, uttered by the 
lives of every-day Christian men and women (yes, and 
children too), that the masses need. The churches and 
chapels will fill quickly enough, and hundreds more will 
require to be built, when people with hearts to feel and minds 
to think are converted to the belief that God is Love because 
His people are love—love that means hourly thought, unflagging 
energy, upright dealing, and unceasing self-denial. 

But where are such lives to be found? Are they to be, 
like in the fairy-story lore, manufactured by merely wishing 
that they existed? Surely not, or such lives would every- 
where abound to-day. 

“Whenever you see a good picture painted by artist hand, 
or a grand scene in nature, look well at it: in proportion as 
you take it in, so will your soul be benefited,” was the counsel 
of an aged saint. And do we overstrain our point in believing 
that in the heaven-touched scenes of the Hast End the 
Christian man or woman privileged to behold them gathers 
culture of soul, the reflected light of which will be sympathy 
of heart, with power to minister to the life needs of others ? 
It requires no ordinary Christian life to do the work needed 
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to be done to-day in London’s East End. Sin and sorrow are 
at every turn, and nothing but an absolute belief in the Love 
whieh is greater than the sin, greater than the sorrow—the 
Love which ever ‘‘ waiteth to be gracious ’’—nothing less than 
this will triumph over obstacles and, with a smiling, sun- 
shiny face, encounter difficulties which a heart, as much in 
earnest but less in possession, would quail beneath. 

Ask a Christian of this type—for they do exist—‘ Whence 
your wonderful hopefulness, your unflagging certainty of 
God’s love once believed in making triumph over sin and 
sorrow easy, even in this darkness of East End desolation?” 
and the reply will be, ‘‘Come and see the lives which have 
believed and triumphed! Jn the world of sin and wretchedness, 
poverty and temptation, but not of it/ From these lives we 
gather our hopefulness, our certainty ! ” 

Hence from the poor themselves are learnt the best lessons 
—lessons which are strangely helpful to spiritual life and 
largely suggestive of the happiest way in which to work for 
others’ good—and with eyes to see, and ears to hear, and hearts 
to reeeive the teaching offered, is it a wonder that some feel em- 


boldened to be accounted singular by the world’s measure- 
ment, in dress or mode of life, that they may economize of their 
earthly means in order to make life a little less hard to some; 
hearing again in these lives the old ring of St. Paul’s utter- 
ance: “If we have sown unto you spiritual things, is it a 
great thing that we should reap your carnal things ?”’ 

ISABEL REANEY. 


—————ONO 


OBITER DICTA 
FROM THE EDITOR’S CHAIR. 


THERE is no surer sign of the decline of English Puritanism than the 
popularity of private theatrical entertainments. Every one looks on while 
his neighbours perform, and then recoups himself by inviting his neigh- 
bours to see him and his friends do likewise. Yet the result is not a 
flood of profligacy and roaring vice. This is becoming so generally ac- 
knowledged that even ladies who still frown at the name of a theatre go 
contentedly to see any play that is acted in a hall. 


This is the dictum of The Daily News in one of those curious 
articles which set those who read them guessing to discover 
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for whom they were written, why they were written, and how 
it is they have found a place in a daily paper. The decline 
of Puritanism is not a subject on which we should consult a 
journalist, albeit there are some of them to whom we might 
apply one half of the well-known bonmot relative to Lord 
Brougham, for though we should be sorely puzzled to say 
what is their forte, omniscience certainly is their foible. The 
Daily News, however, scarcely belongs to this class, and we 
were therefore somewhat surprised to find in it this oracular 
utterance about Puritanism. Its observations certainly do 
not show that intimate acquaintance with Puritan ideas 
which would incline us to show any deference to its authority 
on this point. It is true enough that there were among the 
Puritans of the seventeenth century some who objected to 
dramatic performances of every kind, and when we consider 
what the plays of the period were, their position is perfectly 
intelligible. It is the almost inevitable tendency of such pro- 
tests to go too far, but if ever there was a case in which an 
excess of severity was excusable it was here. It was not 
asceticism, but simple regard to ordinary morality which 
dictated the condemnation of the drama of the Stuart period. 
No doubt the condemnation was sweeping and indiscriminate, 
but the provocation had also been extreme. It is the fashion 
nowadays to forget this latter point, and to talk as though the 
judgments of Puritanism had been pronounced upon a drama 
which had in it nothing exceptionally bad. Mr. Kingsley had 
no sympathy with Puritan theology, and certainly there was 
not a touch of the ascetic in his composition; but he has 
done to the Puritan contention on this subject an amount of 
justice which has seldom been accorded to it. He insists, 
indeed, that it was nothing more than ought to be accepted 
by all right-minded men : 


The matter (he says) is simple enough. We should not allow these 
plays to be acted in our own days, because we know that they would 
produce their effects. We should call him a madman who allowed his 
daughters or his servants to see such representations. Why, in all fair- 


ness, were the Puritans wrong in condemning that which we now have 
absolutely forbidden ? 


If this view needed confirmation it is supplied by a passage 


Which Mr, Kingsley quotes from Ben Jonson, “rare Ben” 
VOL. XIII. 16 
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himself, than which nothing could be more emphatic in its 
denunciation of the plays of his time. ‘‘ Where nothing but 
filth of the mire is uttered, and that with such impropriety of 
phrase, such plenty of solecisms, such dearth of sense, s0 
bold prolepses, such racked metaphors with (indecency) able 
to violate the ear of a Pagan, and blasphemy to turn the 
blood of a Christian to water.” Jonson himself, indeed, 
condemned the Puritans because they did not separate be- 
tween the good and the bad, but included all in a common 
denunciation ; but Mr. Kingsley shows how bad was even 
that which professed to be good, and how little ground, there- 
fore, there was to complain of any injustice on the part of the 
Puritans. 

If, under such conditions, some of them laid the axe to the 
root of the tree and objected to the drama altogether, it was 
not very wonderful or reprehensible. Things are undoubtedly 
better, but in his time Kingsley thought that the world had 
gone over to the Puritan view. 


Few educated men now think it worth while to see any play, and that 
exactly for the same reasons as the Puritans put forward; and still fewer 
educated men think it worth while to write plays; finding that since the 
grosser excitements of the imagination have become forbidden themes, 
there is really very little to write about. 


Since these words were written, there have been some spas- 
modic efforts to revive the theatre, with what success we are 
unable to pronounce. We believe there has been a drift, on 
the part of some religious professors, towards the theatre, and 
it is on every ground to be regretted. For the thing most to 
be dreaded is drift. A distinct change of opinion, resting on 
a solid foundation of reason and Scripture, and sustained by 
sound argument, deserves, and should receive, respectful con- 
sideration. But with a helpless drifting on the currents of 
personal inclination or prevalent feeling it is hard to deal, 
because there is nothing to which to appeal. The case has 
already been taken out of the court of conscience and referred 
to that of fashion, where any reference to principle is treated 
as obsolete and irrelevant. What society (understanding by 
this of course the Christian society to which the man belongs) 
thinks, what the Church tolerates, above all, what the ineli- 
nation prompts, are the points considered. That there cau 
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be a question of right or duty in the matter does not seem to 
enter into the thoughts of men of this type. Now whatever 
be our view of the right or wrong of theatre-going, there 
ought to be no question as to the mischief which must result 
from this utter indifference as to principle in the matter. 
With a Christian there can be no portion of life over which 
the supreme authority of Christ does not extend, and what he 
does, even as to his recreations, should be done as unto the 
Lord. There is nothing in the amusement, unless it be dis- 
tinctly immoral, which can be so bad as the endeavour to 
withdraw his hours of ease and gaiety from the control 
of Christian principle. There are few, if any, practical sub- 
jects which more urgently demand the earnest thought of 
the Church than this. If our attitude towards amusements 
in general, and the stage in particular, is to be changed, it is 
of the highest importance that the nature nnd extent of the 
change should be clearly defined, and especially that it 
should be made clear that it is to be treated as a matter of 
conscience. 

Once let the authority of conscience over the holiday time 
and engagements of life, as much as over its more serious 
business, be established, and we shall have less reason for 
anxiety as to the effects of any relaxation of restrictions 
which once were held essential. That relaxation will, at all 
events, be made with a clear understanding of its significance 
and its reasons, and it will certainly be accompanied with 
safeguards of another character. The liberty which conscience 
secures will never be an undiscriminating license, but a liberty 
which never forgets its supreme obligation to the Lord Jesus 
Christ; and which, therefore, voluntarily denies itself any 
recreation that unfits the soul for the service it owes to 
Him. In this will be. the best security against pleasures 
which either lower the moral tone or encourage a frivolous 
temper that is fatal to earnestness in every sphere of life. 

Not the least of the benefits to be anticipated from this 
endeavour to make the regulation of amusements a matter of 
principle will be the exercise of discrimination in relation to 
them. At present there are many by whom indulgence seems 
to be regarded as a necessary revolt against ascetic restraint, 
and the further it is carried the better; and in every depart- 
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ment the reaction is as violent as the previous restriction hag 
been severe. We were, in the days of our childhood, debarred 
even the Waverley novels, and the pleasure which we derived 
from some of them and from Fenimore Cooper’s stories of the 
Red Indians was enhanced by the fact that they were stolen 
waters. Nowadays novels like those of “‘ Ouida” find their way 
into religious families, and there are many taking extreme 
positions on both sides, who would insist that it is not possible 
to exclude the one without dealing out a like measure to the 
other. So with the theatre. All dramatic entertainments 
must be condemned or all must be permitted. It is forgotten 
that it is possible to object to the theatre on grounds which 
do not touch the propriety of dramatic representations. The 
accessories of the stage constitute a sufficient reason with 
many for denying themselves the pleasure which they might 
otherwise derive from the actor’s art, and such are not open 
to a charge of inconsistency if they gratify their intellectual 
taste by private theatricals. These, again, seem to us open 
to practical objections of a very grave character, but they 
rest on independent ground and demand a separate exami- 
nation. And it is for that we plead. The questions involved 
are too serious to be settled by a mere rule of thumb. 
Nothing is easier than to talk about the thin end of the wedge, 
a plea which would be fatal to all progress, but which is used 
almost as much on one side as the other. It is, in truth, the 
implied argument of The Daily News, and it is one against 
which we cannot too earnestly protest. We contend that 
everything should be judged on its own merits, and that a 
man who accepted an initial proposition which is perfectly 
innocent should not therefore be held committed to a whole 
series of propositions, each involving some advance upon the 
other, while the final one lands him in a position altogether 
contrary to his judgment. 


The Christian objects to some remarks of ours, in our article 
on “Mr. Moody’s work in London,” relative to the second 
coming of the Lord. We should scarcely have supposed that 
our statement that a “large majority of those who believe in 
the Lord Jesus Christ as sincerely as Mr. Moody ”’ would have 
been challenged. Had we thought it open to question, it should 
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certainly not have made it; for the point of numbers is, in 
our view, one of secondary importance, and not worth raising. 
We certainly will not enter upon a discussion to us so useless, 
for our own view on the doctrine would certainly not be 
affected by the preponderance of numbers on either side. 
The question is not on which side is the majority, but on 
which side is the truth. Our point was that the subject was 
one involving diversity of opinion. Unfortunately we spoke 
of the majority being for our view. We believe it still, but it 
is not of any practical relevance to our point. Truth is not 
settled by big battalions, and is certainly as little likely to be 
settled by the quiet assumption to which The Christian has 
recourse. 


We venture to affirm that of those who at the present day are spreading 
the gospel at home and abroad, and who have arrived at their conclusion 
by independent and careful study of the subject, and not by receiving the 
traditions of the schools, the large majority strenuously believe that the 
promises of God to Israel, and the promised return and reign of the Lord 
Jesus Christ, will be literally fulfilled. 


There is such an inimitable complacency about this that it 


would be a pity to say a word by which it could be disturbed. 
If it please the writer to believe that the dissent of numbers 
from his views arises from the want of ‘‘independent and care- 
ful study of the -subject,”” he may as well be left to indulge a 
fancy which gratifies him and does not injure them. We 
venture to doubt whether it is the best method of winning 
converts. He must be aware that the difference of view 
is a radical one, going much further than this particular 
subject. It affects, as his own observations suggest, the 
whole conception of Christian practice, especially as to the 
relation which Christians are to sustain to the common work 
of the world. That difference is certainly not to be settled by 
an off-hand observation as to the indifference of the apostles 
and martyrs to the world outside, an indifference which the 
special circumstances of their position are sufficient to ex- 
plain. We are prepared, whenever occasion demands, to 
vindicate our own opinion, which certainly is not due to the 
“traditions of the schools.” But we fancy that it is better for 
Christian men on both sides to recognize the diversity, and 
exercise mutual tolerance. We adhere to our original opinion 
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that, being a point on which there is a radical and, as we be. 
lieve, irreconcilable difference among Christians, with not a 
little of strong feeling on both sides, it was not desirable to 
introduce it at services in which Christians of all opinions 
are uniting. Mr. Moody expressed to me his regret that 
Congregational ministers were giving him jess help than at 
his previous visit. May not this be one reason ? 


$0 — — -- 


THE LABOURS OF HERAKLES. 
CHAPTER III. 
THE FIRST AND SECOND LABOURS. 


Hicu among the naked crags of Mount Parnassos there was 
formerly a little town named Delphi, and in Delphi was an 
oracle of Apollo. Oracles were places in which the gods 
gave advice to men. This at Delphi was a splendid temple, 
full of statues, gold and silver ornaments, and precious gems. 
But its greatest treasure was a curious cave, filled with smoke 
from a hole in the ground. A tripod, or three-legged stool, 
was placed over the hole. After the priestess of the temple— 
who was called ‘‘ The Pythia’’—had bathed in the sacred 
fountain of Kastalia, she would take her seat. upon the tripod. 
Her hair hung loosely over her shoulders, a wreath of laurel 
was on her brow, and she had laurel-leaves in her mouth. 
Soon the smoke would take away her senses. She shuddered, 
her face changed colour, her eyes sparkled, her hair stood on 
end, foam rose to her lips, and she would scream and struggle 
like one who is mad. Whatever she uttered in this condition 
was believed to be the teaching of Apollo. It was said that 
Apollo himself had founded this oracle, and had put certain 
Kretan sailors in charge of it. At the same time he had pro- 
mised that so long as they kept clean hands and a pure heart, 
abstaining from every idle word and deed, he would give true 
answers to all questions they might ask. It was a great 
comfort to men in trouble that they could in this way learn 
what Zeus wished them to do, and they loved Apollo for 
telling them. But how much better off we are! We need 
not make a long journey to Delphi. In any place, at any time, 
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we may tell the Lord Jesus Christ our trials, and He speaks 
to our hearts so that we may verily know the will of our 
heavenly Father. 

Heraklés, because no man could comfort him after the 
death of his wife and children, sought help of the oracle at 
Delphi. The Pythia told him that all his troubles had been 
caused by his disobedience to the will of Zeus, but if he would 
now submit he should be forgiven. Heraklés bowed his head. 
Sorrow had made an end of all his pride, and he was willing 
even to serve Eurystheus. The Pythia now for the first time 
called him Heraklés, or The Heavenly. Hitherto he had 
been known only by the name of Alkidés, or The Sturdy ; but 
when men do the will of God, then the noble heaven-born part 
of their manhood appears, and therefore the Pythia gave our 
hero this new name. If we learn in the same way to obey 
Christ and conquer self, a new name will in like manner be 
given to us. 

King Eurystheus sat in his palace when Heraklés arrived, 
and for the First Lazsour bade him bring the skin of the 
Nemean lion. Nemea was a mountain valley in Argolis, and 
the lion was the offspring of horrid parents—Typhon the 
Hurricane, and Echidna a monstrous snake-woman. This 
lion was a great coward, for it would run away if it only heard 
the crowing of a cock. But Héré, the enemy of Heraklés, had 
given it a skin so tough that neither iron, nor brass, nor 
stones could hurt it; and as it was very strong there was 
much danger in attacking it. Heraklés, on his way to fetch 
the skin of the lion, stopped to rest at the house of a poor 
man named Molorchus, who was very friendly with him, and 
who promised, if he did not return within thirty days, to offer 
sacrifices in his memory; but, if he should come back suc- 
cessful, then it was agreed that they would both give thanks 
to Zeus the Saviour. Having made this pious agreement, 
Heraklés went boldly into the forest. It-was on the slopes of 
a mountain honeycombed with caves, and many days went by 
before Heraklés could find the lion. Atlast he sawit. It had 
just been devouring a bull, and was licking its jaws with its 
bloody tongue. Its eyes were as coals of fire. Its mane 
stood like a great bush about its head. Its tail lashed the 
trees on either side, and the earth trembled with the stroke of 
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its huge paw. Heraklés shot an arrow from the bow which 
none but himself could bend, and sent it with jall the force he 
could use. The arrow bounded off as if from an iron wall! 
Quick as thought he shot again, but only with the same 
result. Either of the arrows would have gone through a coat 
of mail, and through the body of its wearer, but neither of 
them made so much as a dint upon the lion’s skin. They 
were sufficient, however, to alarm the beast, which no sooner 
saw the flushed face of the hero than it fled for its den. 
This was a long cave having two openings. With a pile of 
rocks Heraklés blocked up one entrance. Then he wrapped 
cis mantle round and round his left arm, so that neither the 
claws nor teeth of the lion might reach his flesh. Then, 
4aking his trusty club in his right hand, he plunged boldly 
into the darkness of the cave. The lion was crouching in 
-a corner still as death, and Heraklés could see nothing but 
two glowing eyeballs. Swinging the club above his head, he 
-brought it crashing upon the brute’s skull, and the club was 
shivered into splinters. But the lion was unhurt; and now 
came peril for the hero. Even a rat will spring at a man 
when it cannot run away from him, and then even a rat is 
dangerous. So this big, hulking lion in its desperation leaped 
on Heraklés. If his arm had not been protected by the 
mantle, it would have been torn to the bone. As it was he 
staggered with the shock, but the next instant he got both 
arms round the monster’s neck, and, exerting his utmost 
strength, strangled the life out of it. Then he took its skin 
off, put its great head for a helmet over his own golden locks, 
donned the skin like a mantle, tying it by the legs round his 
neck, and flung the carcase over his shoulder. Returning 
thus to the house of Molorchus, he found his friend about to 
offer a sacrifice in his memory, for the thirty days were more 
than past, and Molorchus supposed him to be dead. The 
mournful ceremony was at once changed into one of glad 
thanksgiving ; and Heraklés, who had asked the help of Zeus 
beforehand, now gratefully acknowledged the aid he had 
received. You did not read of any act of worship after the 
killing of the lion of Kithairdn; but Heraklés was now a 
better man, and had learned that for every success God is to 
be praised. 
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Learned men tell us that this Nemean lion represents the 
Darkness, that the cave with two openings is the land of night 
with its two gates—the Dusk and the Dawn—through one of 
which the sun enters the cave while he comes out by the 
other, and that the lion’s skin may denote the raiment of tawny 
cloud which the sun seems to trail behind him as he climbs 
the eastern sky. Who does not know that Darkness runs 
away at the crowing of the cock? But this lion may also 
suggest to you the Fear which often starts up in the path 
of duty—the fear which makes the sluggard cry, ‘‘ There is 
a lion in the way;” and you have only to meet that fear as 
Heraklés met the lion in order to toss it triumphantly behind 
you. 

You will remember that Kurystheus was acoward. Instead 
of learning to defend himself like a man and a king, he had 
caused an underground room to be built for his protection, 
with walls of brass which no one could enter against his will. 
When he saw Herakles entering the palace with the dead lion 
on his shoulders, the craven-hearted monarch was frightened 
almost out of his senses. Crying out that in future the hero 
must give his report outside the walls of the town, he ran off 
as fast as his legs would carry him to hide in the brazen room ; 
and nothing would induce him to come out while Heraklés 
remained in the neighbourhood. How true it is that ‘‘ the 
wicked flee when no man pursueth, while the righteous are 
bold as a lion!” 

Eurystheus now sent the herald Koprea with orders that 
Herakiés for his Szconp Lasour was to kill the Lernaian 
Hydra. This was another child of the same horrid parents 
as the Nemean lion. It was like a sea-serpent, but its haunt 
was the dark and pestilent marsh of Lerna. Its body was 
like the hulk of a man-of-war. It had a hundred necks, each 
thick as an elephant’s trunk, yet supple as seaweed, and to 
every neck was attached the head and forked tongue of a 
serpent. Heraklés set out with his nephew Iolios, who had 
been like a son to him since the death of his own children. 
Soon they reached the marsh. Chill and faint, the air 
wrapped itself about their hearts. Foul were the slimy pools 
that lay around, and fouler still the oozing mire between. It 
was a place where neither tree, nor shrub, nor grass, nor moss 
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could grow. All living creatures wandering by fatal chance 
that way were sure todie. Save the vulture overhead watching 
for carrion, no life was seen or heard ; and the wind as it came 
moaning over the swamp seemed sighing a dirge for the 
doomed hero. Jolaos would have hastened away, but he loved 
his uncle; and Heraklés,*though the task was sore, remem- 
bered what his father Zeus had promised, and was resolved to 
brave the worst. The hydra, like the lion, wishing to escape 
him, sought its lair. But Heraklés, binding tow around his 
arrows, dipped them in flaming pitch, and shot so skilfully 
that at last with a dreadful roar the monster rose. Some of 
its heads were barking like furious dogs, some bellowed like a 
bull, some hissed like snakes, and its frightful tongues darting 
in and out were terrible to see. Iolios fled; but Heraklés, 
calling on the gods for aid and wielding the sickle-shaped 
sword that Hermes had given him, struck a blow so fierce and 
true, that one of the hydra’s heads fell at his feet. He 
shouted for joy, but to his horror, lo! two heads sprang from 
the bleeding trunk. Ever as he struck again, where one head 
fell two took its place; and ever the bellowing monster with 
its winding necks and threatening tongues pressed on to take 
the hero’s life. A great crab also came to the hydra’s help, 
and, seizing the leg of Heraklés, pinched so cruelly that he 
shouted with pain. But wit may help when force is vain. 
Happily the hydra could not leave the marsh ; and, defending 
himself as best he might, Heraklés first retreated beyond the 
reach of his chief enemy, then soon kicked off and crushed 
the crab. Next he and Iolaos, gathering brushwood from the 
mountain side, brought it to the shores of the swamp; and, 
kindling a vast pile, they plunged the sword into the fire until 
the blade was white-hot, although the crystal handle might 
still be grasped. Once more Heraklés assailed the hydra, 
and now as he smote off its heads the glowing metal seared 
the wounds so that they could no longer grow as before. One 
after another the hero struck off the hundred heads, until all 
save one were dead. That one was immortal. ‘There it lay 
on the ground bleeding and snarling, rolling its eyes and 
thrusting out its tongue; but Heraklés manfully seized it, 
and, because no power could slay it, he buried it under an 
enormous rock beyond the reach of mischief. The blood of 
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the dead hydra was black as ink, and thick with venom. 
Heraklés dipped the points of his arrows into it; and the 
arrows became so poisonous that, if they only scratched the 
skin of man or beast, death would be sure to follow. 

This story of the hydra carries us back to a far distant time, 
when the earth was not yet subdued by men, when swamps 
were not yet drained, when poisonous snakes abounded (as in 
some parts of India they abound to this day), and when in the 
neighbourhood of every lake and river there were whole dis- 
tricts which it was not safe to enter until the jungle had been 
burned away. Perhaps this Second Labour of Heraklés is to 
be explained as a history of the draining of a swamp. Or, 
more likely, the hundred-headed hydra represents the murky 
vapours with which the sun does battle on low-lying plains, 
and the immortal head is the mist which even the sun cannot 
slay. The moral lesson is more certain. We have to contend 
with a hydra, even “‘ the great dragon, that old serpent called 
the Devil and Satan, which deceiveth the whole world.” And 
we must fight with the same dependence upon God, the same 
courage, perseverance, and wisdom as Heraklés, until, with the 
sword of the Spirit and the fire of holy zeal, we get the 
victory. W. J. WOODS. 


THE EGYPTIAN IMBROGLIO. 


Durixe the last month London has been passing through the 
agonies of a political crisis about foreign policy. It has been 
marked by all the usual symptoms, with some others peculiar 
to itself. The stormy petrel of The Times has been abroad 
flapping its terrible wings and filling the air with its hideous 
croakings. The opinions of foreign journals, unfriendly to 
Mr. Gladstone, have been cited in abundance, and then ap- 
pealed to as evidence of the humiliation to which this ‘‘ miser- 
able Government,” as Sir Richard Cross politely calls it, is sub- 
jecting the country. Every morning we have been deluged with 
assurances that the country is filled with indignation at the 
half-hearted policy of the Ministry. At first, indeed, we were 
given to understand that the Liberal party in the House of 
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Commons shared the prevailing dissatisfaction, and that a 
memorial expressing this feeling would be presented to the 
Premier ; but when it came out that the leader of this me- 
nacing movement was no less a person than the distinguished 
Mr. Pender, that all the efforts put forth had failed to secure 
more than twenty-four signatures, and that the action was 
ostentatiously put forward as friendly tothe Government, it was 
felt that this talk about disaffection in the Liberal ranks would 
not do. Then we have had letters from Liberals whose prin- 
ciples sit so lightly upon them that they do not intend to vote 
for Liberals any more, unless more vigour is shown in Egypt. 
So “‘ W.H. W.” threatens in The Standard, while in The Pall 
Mall Gazette Dr. Tyndall avenges any private wrongs he may 
have sustained—first, by denouncing the Ministry himself, and 
then by forwarding some rubbishy rhymes, in which there is 
as little truth as poetry, to show that a feeling of contempt 
and anger has penetrated to the lower classes. All this we 
have had before. The peculiarities of the late crisis are, that 
The Times has turned round as savagely on the Opposition as 
on the Ministry, because its leaders will not roar as loudly as 
the journal. It has certainly sunk to a low condition when it 
places its hope in Lord Randolph Churchill, who, according 
to it, might have saved the country had he not compromised 
himself by his Edinburgh speeches. The other feature of the 
times is the extraordinary behaviour of The Pall Mall Gazette, 
which has succeeded with almost incredible rapidity in destroy- 
ing the hold which it once had on the Radical opinion of the 
country. 

For despite the clamour which has been raised in certain 
quarters, there can be little doubt that the Liberal party 
retains its faith in the Government, and has little patience 
with any whom it suspects of playing into the hands of the 
Tories. Now whatever be the intention of The Pall Mall 
Gazette, the practical result of its proceedings is to weaken 
the hands of the Ministry. It is so enamoured of the part of 
the ‘‘candid friend,” that it has devoted itself to this not very 
admirable réle. Its object, of course, is to save the Govern- 
ment from the effects of their own weakness, and in order to 
do this it lays bare what it considers the faults of their policy 
with unsparing fidelity. There is something positively ludi- 
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crous in its assumptions, but so far as its representations have 
any effect at all, they can work only mischief. On its show- 
ing, the Ministerial policy has only been right when it has 
followed the lines indicated by this infallible journal, whose 
air of authority is certainly extremely entertaining. It is 
suggested that if General Gordon is in the Soudan, it is owing 
to its intervention, and that for any successes which he may 
achieve there, T’he Pall Mall Gazette ought to have a large 
share of the credit. 

But, in truth, the number of statesmen who are engaged in 
the service of the press, either at home or abroad, is certainly 
surprising. What with editors and leader-writers—military 
correspondents competent to be dictators—foreign correspon- 
dents, from the illustrious Blowitz downwards, who know all 
that is going on in Cabinets, and even in the secret thoughts 
of sovereigns and statesmen—and men of light and leading 
generally, we are not likely to err from want of counsellors. 
The misfortune is that no two of them agree, except in their 
profound conviction that those who are managing public 
affairs are wrong, and in their determination to air their own 
crotchets, and show their own cleverness, no matter at what 
cost to the interests of their country. For ourselves, we are 
weak enough to believe in the Ministry rather than in their 
amateur advisers. We do not believe that Mr. Gladstone is 
more indifferent to the sufferings of the garrison than Lord 
Randolph Churchill, or that he is less informed as to the 
situation than the editor of The Pall Mall Gazette, and we 
would confide in the judgment of Lord Granville or Sir 
Charles Dilke rather than in that of “ Jupiter Tonans” in 
The Times, or the picturesque correspondent of The Standard. 
The habit of treating able and responsible statesmen who are 
certainly doing their best, and against whom no charge has 
been brought, except that they are intent on saving the 
country from burdens it cannot bear, has been carried a trifle 
too far. We do not remember a time when so many stories 
were set afloat with the view of discrediting the Ministry, 
and though they may be without even a shadow of founda- 
tion, they are treated as acknowledged facts. There has been 
a lack of common justice in the mode of attack which, 
happily, has not been frequent in our political strife, and 
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we hope that its failure will prevent a repetition of such 
tactics. 

The conflict which has arisen is really the natural conse- 
quence of a distinct antagonism of policies. The ‘ Jingo” 
spirit is as much at the root of the opposition to Mr. 
Gladstone now as when in 1876 it howled at him as a 
traitor to his country. Ever since Tel-el-Kebir was won, 
the complaint of a certain school of politicians has been that 
we did not assume authority in Egypt, and this is the schoo] 
which is foremost in the clamour of to-day. Mr. Gladstone, 
in steadily refusing to accept this view, has only been faithful 
to all his avowed principles, and loyal to the distinct pledges 
he gave when he sent our army to Egypt. But such a policy 
was necessarily surrounded with difficulties, and they have 
proved to be more serious than any one could possibly have 
foreseen. If, in the gallant struggle with them, mistakes 
have been committed, there is so much to be urged in ex- 
tenuation that it ill becomes any of his professed friends to 
join in the party outcry which has been raised against 
him. Nothing, however, is more striking than the contrast 
between the meagreness of the indictment against him and 
the vehemence with which it is urged. Party spirit is so 
violent that Sir Stafford Northcote, moderate enough in the 
House of Commons, stoops to unworthy sneers at the length 
at which his illustrious opponent had spoken. By the con- 
fession of The Times Mr. Gladstone’s speech was one of those 
grand displays of oratory which carry an assembly away, and 
the journal rejoiced that time would pass before the division, 
so that its effect might have passed away. Yet Sir Stafford, 
forgetful of the obligation of courtesy, told his Conservative 
followers at the St. Stephen’s Club that it lasted an hour and 
fifty minutes, and that if they had heard it they would have 
thought it longer. A speaker of Sir Stafford’s own intolerable 
dreariness would do wisely to abstain from such unworthy 
taunts at the first orator of the age. But they show the 
animus of the party. It has proved itself unscrupulous and 
unspairing, and yet it is wonderful how little it has to 
allege. Sinkat ought to have been relieved !—that is really 
the most tangible charge: certainly that which is most 
likely to lay hold on the popular imagination. But apart 
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from any other reason, it certainly might have been thought 
that Baker Pasha had a force equal to the defeat of such 
an army as could be mustered against him. He thought so 
himself, and until his defeat, a Government, whose anxiety 
was to hold aloof from the Soudan altogether was not 
called upon to act. It is so far from being true that Baker 
Pasha was forced against his own conviction, that he was 
distinctly ordered by the Egyptian Ministry not to act unless 
he had a reasonable prospect of victory. The defeat and its 
results were sufliciently calamitous; but how the respon- 
sibility of a failure due to the almost incredible cowardice of 
the Egyptian soldiers, and which cannot have been antici- 
pated by the General or he would not have advanced at all, 
can be fixed upon our Government is difficult to perceive. 

No doubt, if the course of events could have been foreseen, 
the Government might have acted differently ; but such fore- 
sight is not granted even to Mr. Forster or the editor of The 
Times. As Sir Charles Dilke pointed out in his singularly 
convincing speech, not a voice was raised in August last 
in favour of a different policy in the Soudan; and if the 
Ministry had then insisted on the recall of Hicks Pasha and 
the withdrawal of the garrison, they would certainly have 
met with resolute opposition in Egypt, which would as cer- 
tainly have found sympathizers’ and supporters at home. 
Egyptian affairs have been in an imbroglio for which no 
party can be held wholly accountable. The present Ministry 
have been the victims of circumstances. They inherited all 
the difficulties of the ‘“‘ Dual Control,” and one of the worst 
charges that can be brought against them is, that they did 
not at once shake themselves free from the embarrassments 
by reversing the policy of their predecessors. We wish that 
they had never gone to Egypt; but even now, with all the 
knowledge which experience has given, we do not see how 
they could have helped going. Mr. Forster thinks they did 
not recognize as soon as they ought to have done the change 
which was wrought by the victory at Tel-el-Kebir; but he 
forgets that it was necessary for others besides them to 
recognize it. The war had been waged for the Khedive, and 
it was not probable that he would readily acknowledge that 
the one result of the success of his friends was to reduce his 
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power to a nullity. His Ministry would certainly feel with 
him on this point, and there were powers in Europe quite 
ready to show their sympathy. Fourteen different Powers, as 
Mr. Goschen pointed out, claim to have a voice in Egyptian 
affairs ; and, worst of all, the Turk clings to his rights as 
suzerain. It was a moral impossibility that our Government 
could be insensible to such considerations, and treat the 
Government they were seeking to establish as a mere puppet 
in their hands. They undertook the conflict with certain 
definite declarations—a protocol de désintéressement—and they 
could not conduct themselves as freebooters who had only 
come to steal a province. Events have proved too strong for 
them. Mr. Gladstone has not yet accomplished his purpose, 
but he remains consistent to it, and for that consistency he 
deserves to be honoured. Even now he accepts Sir Wilfrid 
Lawson’s brief definition of policy, “‘rescue and retire,” and 
it is for this that he is assailed. 

Had Mr. Forster remembered these points, he would hardly 
have delivered the remarkably ungenerous and absolutely 
useless speech, which was one of the worst features in the 
debate. If the member for Bradford had a difference in prin- 
ciple from his former colleagues, if he occupied an indepen- 
dent standpoint, and thought it necessary to make clear and 
justify his own position, if he had had some new contribution 
to make to the better understanding of a complicated subject, 
there would have been reason for his deliverance. But the 
only sign of individuality was that he spoke one way and 
announced that he would vote the other ; and vote for reasons 
which, as explained by himself, should have been sufficient 
to restrain his censures. It would seem, however, that Mr. 
Forster cannot resist the temptation to pose as the ‘‘ superior 
person,” and to win the cheers of the Tory benches. He did 
not injure the Government, but he did succeed in still further 
isolating himself from the party of which he was once spoken 
of as a future leader. 

The Government, at all events, have no reason to regret 
the discussion which Sir Stafford Northcote saw fit to chal- 
lenge. He was met on the distinct issue which he had raised, 
and beaten even more decidedly in the argument than in the 
division. The speech of the Prime Minister remained un- 
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answered up to the close of the debate. Even the most 
damaging criticism to which the policy of the Government 
was subjected came from men on their own side. We do not 
refer, of course, to the wild diatribe with which Mr. Marriott 
signalized his desertion of a party to which, in truth, he 
never seems to have belonged, but whose too credulous con- 
fidence he has so shamelessly abused; or to the latest piece 
of rhetoric, in which Mr. Joseph Cowen has proved at once his 
own incapacity as a practical politician and his inextinguish- 
able hatred to the Gladstone government. We refer to speeches 
like those of Mr. Forster and Mr. Goschen, which presented 
the Tory case as no Tory was able to present it, and yet were 
not followed by a Tory vote. Mr. Goschen’s speech was in- 
finitely more friendly in tone than Mr. Forster’s, but even 
he indulged in a freedom of criticism which, for his own sake, 
had better have been held in check, especially as it came 
after the event, and was not given when it might have been 
useful. But whatever injury some parts of his argument 
may have done to the Ministry, his conclusion did infinitely 
more to their opponents. The former may have made mistakes, 
but even they would not tempt their critic to give a political 
blank cheque to the Marquis of Salisbury. For practical 
purposes this may be sufficient, but surely the Government 
are entitled to much more than this. We do not expect Mr. 
Gladstone’s policy to secure the approval of Jingoes, who 
seem never to be happy unless England is out on the war- 
path. But men of a more sober temper and more rational 
conception of national honour can surely admire the reso- 
lution with which he has sought to work out the magnanimous 
and disinterested views to which he has committed himself 
and his country. Even if he hesitated too long (which we, 
at all events, do not believe) before taking decided action 
which would plunge the country into responsibilities not all 
at once to be measured, the mistake should be regarded 
as a venial one by all who do not desire the annexation of 
Egypt. This is really the point underlying the whole con- 
troversy. The Tory leaders, indeed, have not avowed any 
policy, and appear ready to adopt any one which will help 
them into power; but the idea of the party, distinctly ex- 
pressed by some, is annexation. It is only another phase of 
VoL. XII. 17 
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that “spirited foreign policy” which the nation so empha- 
tically condemned in 1880. In opposing it, Mr. Gladstone 
ought to have the support of all who believe that annexation 
would be as disastrous as it would be unjust. 


a 


NOTES OF THE MONTH. 


Anoruer act in the Bradlaugh tragedy or comedy, we hardly 
know which to call it. The House of Commons has once 
more trampled on the constitutional rights of the Northamp- 
ton electors, and they have retaliated by again returning Mr. 
Bradlaugh with a greatlyincreased majority. Lord Randolph 
Churchill and Mr. O’Donnell have once more brought the 
name of religion into contempt by the violence and rowdyism 
which they have exhibited as its professed champions. Mr. 
Henry Varley has again been proving his failure to grasp the 
elementary principles of religious liberty, and, indeed, to 
understand the teachings of a Master who has bid us do unto 
others as we would that others should do unto us, and Mr. 
Bradlaugh, thanks to these unwise defenders of the truth, has 
had another opportunity of posing as the representative of 
the rights of conscience. The whole affair is sufficient to 
make any thoughtful Christian extremely sad. One or two 
features in the recent scenes of this disgraceful struggle 
demand a few words of notice. The action of some of Mr. 
Bradlaugh’s bitter opponents betrays, for the first time, so far 
as we have seen, a sense of the insecurity of their ground. 
Their violent resistance to the recording of Mr. Bradlaugh’s 
vote, and their extraordinary suggestion, about a ‘‘ plant” on 
the part of the Government to allow of the matter being taken 
into a Court of Justice, reveal their secret fear that they have 
allowed passion to seduce them into an illegal position. ‘Probably 
no Court would undertake to seat Mr. Bradlaugh, but if it re- 
fused to inflict the fine, which he has undoubtedly incurred if his 
vote be invalid, the moral effect of such a decision would be 
enormous and, indeed, irresistible. Hence the fury of the Oppo- 
sition at the idea that the case might actually be tried. Hence, 
also, the opposition to the issue of the writ necessary to 
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anticipate possible adverse decision, in which case of course 
the seat would be vacated. Provision has been made for that 
contingency, and we must now wait to see the course of events. 
In the meantime we cannot protest too strongly against Mr. 
Labouchere’s speech. Numbers of earnest Christian people 
are loyally maintaining the principles of liberty and constitu- 
tional rights, even at great sacrifice of personal feeling. Their 
detestation of Mr. Bradlaugh’s teaching is, to say the least, 
as intense as that of any of his Parliamentary opponents, but 
they will not allow it to tempt them to an act of injustice.. 
Surely it is not necessary to increase their difficulty by the: 
ribaldry to which Mr. Labouchere saw fit to stoop. 


The demonstration of the Tories towards the re-elected 
member for Northampton, is another step in that downward 
course which, beginning in inconsiderate bigotry, passed on 
to high-handed lawlessness, has now landed them in a mean 
and undignified act of discourtesy to an individual and of 
defiance to a constituency. When Sir Stafford Northcote 
heard Lord Randolph Churchill describe his opponents as a 
mob, he must surely in his secret heart have felt ashamed 
of the follower whom he cannot lead. But it is the hard 
necessity of the position he has accepted. He is mistaken, 
however, if he conceives that such concessions will propitiate 
the unruly free lances of his party. His weakness, in truth, 
only provokes fresh demands and the issue is certain, and 
we believe not far distant. Sir Joseph Pease, by moving the 
previous question, showed that the Tories have already 
alienated some of these weak-kneed Liberals whose defection 
from their own party is the real cause of the present trouble. 
What they have gained by their unfaithfulness to great 
Liberal and constitutional principles we are at a loss to 
understand. They will not keep Mr. Bradlaugh out of 
Parliament, but in the unworthy attempt to do it, they have 
subjected their leader to humiliation, and committed them- 
selves to a proceeding the illegality of which is evidently 
suspected even by its authors. But we do not wish to argue 
anew the merits of a policy, every step of which we believe 
has been injurious to the interests of religion. Sir Stafford 
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Northcote’s refusal, however, to accept Mr. Bradlaugh’s 
undertaking, was an act of discourtesy so contrary to all the 
practice of our political warfare, and, however natural on the 
part of the Mohawks of the opposition, so utterly unworthy 
of the leader of the great Tory party, that it is hardly possible 
to visit it with reprobation too severe. 


Mr. Herbert Gladstone has given a deliverance on Dis- 
establishment which we regret, not because of any influence 
it can possibly exert on the settlement of the question, 
but solely because of its effect on his own position as a 
young and rising politician. Our attachment to the great 
statesman whose name he bears has led us to hope that the 
member for Leeds might earn other distinction than that 
which he enjoys as his father’s son. Such anticipation, how- 
ever, has been waning, and an utterance like that at Leeds 
has gone far towards giving it the coup de grace. Here it is— 

Years ago he stated his views on this question. He then said that the 
question of Disestablishment was not before the country, and that if it 
came up he should vote against a motion for Disestablishment. But he 
had always held, and he held strongly now, that we could have no Esta- 
blished Church unless there was a majority of public opinion with it. 
And when the proper time came, supposing it was clear beyond a shadow 
of a doubt that the National Church was not a National Church, then he 
should be prepared to give the fullest consideration to such a motion as 
-was indicated. 

What impresses us here is not the opposition to Disestablish- 
ment—though we venture to think that will be regarded as 
a serious disqualification in the Liberal statesman of the 
coming generation—but the utter impotence exhibited in Mr. 
H. Gladstone’s treatment of the subject. He actually holds, 
indeed has held for a long time, that there could be no 
Established Church unless there was a majority of the 
nation in its favour. Surprising discovery! We should be 
interested in learning from this young political authority what 
institution could continue to exist in a free country on any 
other condition. One thing, however, is clear. He will not 
help to create the public opinion which shall render the per- 
petuation of sectarian ascendency impossible. By the favour 
of the Liberals at Leeds Mr. Herbert Gladstone enjoys a 
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position which any rising politician might envy. Among 
those Liberals Nonconformists occupy a strong, if not a con- 
trolling, position ; for the working-men, by whose aid Lord 
Beaconsfield hoped to ‘‘ dish” them, have such confidence in 
their patriotism and such sympathy in their politics that they 
fight cheerfully by their side. Yet Mr. Gladstone tells num- 
bers who have not only worked for him, but have shown a 
rare enthusiasm and zeal on his behalf, that his Liberalism 
does not include religious equality, and that he cannot help to 
relieve them from the injustice inflicted on them by the law 
because of their religious opinions. His colleague, Mr. Barran, 
to whom the Liberalism of Leeds is largely indebted, is a Non- 
conformist—that is, he is one of the body of citizens whom 
the State has appointed to dishonour because he cannot ac- 
cept its prescribed religious formularies. Mr. Herbert Glad- 
stone, because he is a Churchman, is chosen to honour, and he 
sees nothing contrary to the Liberal creed in the maintenance 
of this distinction. Even should the time come when he is 
convinced that the Church is not national, all that he promises 
is to give the ‘fullest consideration” to a motion for Dis- 
establishment. If proof is not already abundant that the 
Church has ceased to be the Church of the nation, it is hard 
to see what would be sufficient. If what is required is the 
election of a Parliament in favour of religious equality, Mr. 
Herbert Gladstone would do well to remember that when that 
occurs the time for consideration will be past. 


The Charitable Trusts Bill, which largely increases the 
powers of the Charity Commissioners, was withdrawn last 
session in consequence of the strenuous resistance of Non- 
conformists and of Liberals below the gangway. As the Bill 
is likely to be introduced again during the present session, 
the Central Nonconformist Committee recently held a special 
meeting in Carr’s Lane Vestry, Birmingham, Dr. R. W. Dale 
in the chair, to consider what action the Committee should 
take in relation to it. Two points were agreed upon—first, 
that the Bill ought to provide fresh securities that the 
schemes of the Commissioners shall be open to the freest 
public criticism before they come into force; and secondly, 
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that some provision should be made.for a fairer appointment 
of trustees. ‘The second point seemed to the Committee as 
important as the first ; a poor scheme, and one which, in the 
hands of partizan trustees, might be worked most unjustly, 
might in the hands of impartial administrators be worked 
fairly. To secure the first point, the Committee came to the 
conclusion that the Bill should be so amended as to require the 
Commissioners (1) to insert an advertisement in T'he London 
Gazette as soon as they have been invited or have determined 
to prepare a new scheme for any charity, the advertisement 
to describe the locality of the charity, its present appropria- 
tion, and its annual value: (2) to insert another advertise- 
ment when the new scheme is issued, the advertisement to 
describe the previous appropriation of the charity and the 
changes proposed: (3) to send copies of every new scheme to 
the Town Clerk, when the scheme is for the benefit of the popu- 
lation living in a municipal borough, requiring him to lay it 
before the councii, and to invite its opinion on the proposals 
of the Commissioners ; in the event of the council objecting to 
them, the Commissioners to be required to hold a public in- 
quiry : (4) to extend the provisions relating to the councils of 
municipal boroughs to any new local councils to be instituted 
under a measure for the reform of local government in counties : 
(5) in districts where there is no local council, to hold a public 
inquiry into the objection offered against any new scheme, on 
the request of a small number of inhabitants. 

The second point—the fairer selection of trustees—the 
Committee concluded could be secured in only one way: in © 
the case of all general charities for the benefit of persons 
living within a municipality, a majority of the trustees should 
be appointed by the Town Council. The same provision to 
apply to charities lying within the boundaries of districts 
under the government of new councils created by any 
measure for the reform of local government in counties. 

It was the general opinion of the Committee that, unless 
amendments which would substantially secure these two 
objects are inserted in the Bill before it is introduced into 
Parliament, strenuous resistance should be offered to the second 
reading. 

At this meeting, Mr. Schnadhorst, who has been Secretary 
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of the Committee since its formation, resigned, and was 
appointed one of the honorary secretaries. Mr. Bernard 
Hackney, barrister, was appointed Secretary. 


The death of Mr. Chenery, the editor of The Times, was 
announced in a number of the journal in which it surpassed 
even itself in the truculence, the vulgarity, and the unfairness 
of its attacks upon the Ministry. So far it was fortunate for 
the reputation of the late editor, as freeing him from any 
responsibility for such reckless utterances. We wish it were 
possible equally to acquit him of all responsibility for similar 
effusions, which during the last few years have discredited 
the paper. The article on the day after the murder of Lord 
Frederick Cavendish was an outrage upon good feeling that 
will not easily be forgotten; that on Lord Ripon, during last 
autumn, was a disgrace to English journalism. We do not 
suspect that Mr. Chenery was the author of either of them, 
and we should be glad to believe that their insertion was not 
due to him; but we cannot think that he was ever suited to 


the position which he occupied. An Oriental scholar was not 
likely to have the touch of English feeling, and as a matter 
of fact The Times has singularly failed in this point for some 
years past. 


————-e-@—___—_ 


REVIEWS. 
THE NEW ENGLISH DICTIONARY. 


January, 1884, will be a memorable month to all students of English 
philology. They will ever look back to it as the time when the long- 
talked-of, long-waited-for, first part of the Philological Society’s Dictionary 
was given to the reading public. There have been many so-called English 
Dictionaries published during the last one hundred and fifty years. Each 
has contributed something to the benefit, to the knowledge, to the amuse- 
ment, or to the vexation of students of the English language. But no 
one work has yet made even a distant approach to the ideal English 
Dictionary. It has been left to our day and generation to work out fully 
the plan of what a dictionary should be, and to begin the publication of 
the work based on this plan. 

All really great works are the result of growth, and of growth that is 
oftentimes very slow. The New English Dictionary has grown slowly 
through an entire generation to be the gigantic work which it now is. 
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The scheme took its origin from a paper read by Archbishop (then Dean) 
Trench before the Philological Society in 1857. The paper indicated so 
convincingly the defects of all existing English dictionaries, that the Society 
resolved to make a vigorous effort to remove them. They limited them- 
selves at first to this most laudable effort. Readers, all of course volun- 
tary, were set to work to discover the words not yet considered worthy 
of a place in existing lexicons, and also to trace, wherever possible, by 
exact quotations, the history of all such words. 

So much interest was aroused in the work, and so much more evident 
did the existing deficiencies become, that the Society soon asked itself the 
question, Why not do the work thoroughly while we are about it? Why 
not produce an entirely new dictionary ? This was resolved upon, and 
thus a work began, of which no one then clearly saw either the length or 
the labour. Under the leadership of Mr. Herbert Coleridge, a band of 
147 workers enrolled themselves. The great German dictionary of the 
brothers Grimm, of which the first part had just been published, was 
taken as the example. Two years was fixed as the time needful for the 
production of the first part. It has taken just twenty-six years! 

There were many hindrances, and the more the work grew, the greater 
and more important did it become. Herbert Coleridge died in 1861, his 
last work being the arrangement of some of the papers connected with 
the dictionary. Mr. Furnivall filled the vacant editorship, and for some 
years the work of preliminary reading and extracting of quotations went 
on. Masses of material accumulated, but as year after year passed, the 
prospect of the dictionary ever seeing ,the light seemed to grow dimmer 
and dimmer. It seemed doomed to add one more to the list of splendid 
failures. 

At length, in 1879, came the tide which “ taken at the flood led on to 
fortune.” Two great events in the history of the undertaking took place. 
One was the appointment of Dr. J. A. H. Murray as editor, the other 
was the agreement by the Clarendon Press at Oxford to incur the expense 
of publishing the work on the condition of the copyright becoming theirs. 
The literary inheritance to which Dr. Murray succeeded amounted to 
over two tons’ weight of MSS. It consisted of quotations, of corre- 
spondence, of lists of sub-editors, &. Careful examination of this 
revealed very many gaps and imperfections. Some letters were well 
done, others were wholly wanting. Much of the MS. was legible, other 
portions were decayed, or wholly unreadable. It soon became quite clear 
to Dr. Murray that very much of the sub-editing had yet to be done, and 
that he must ask for a large increase of illustrative quotations. He had 
in hand over two millions of these quotations. He asked for yet another 
million. An army of good readers was enlisted, several thousand books 
were distributed amongst them, the reading was done on a carefully drawn 
up plan, and for very specific and sharply marked ends, and in less than 
three years the million quotations, each written clearly on a specially 
prepared slip, giving the exact reference, were quietly reposing in the 
pigeon-holes of the Scriptoriwm ready for the use of the master. 

““ What is the Scriptorium ?” my reader may ask. It is the home of the 
dictionary, for the great work has not only a name but a local habitation. 

Dr. Murray’s house gradually proving too small to hold his family and 
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the MS. material, it was resolved to build a special house for the latter, 
and there now stands in Dr. Murray’s garden one of the most interesting 
buildings in England. It is oblong in form, and about twenty feet long, 
and ten or twelve feet wide, and given up, half of it to the pigeon-holes 
containing the three and a half millions of quotations, the other half to 
the desks of Dr. Murray and his assistants, Mr. Erlbach and others, sur- 
rounded by a most interesting collection of old dictionaries, early English 
authors, and other books of reference. There, day by day, the great work 
is carried on, and thither from time to time visitors of all ranks, from 
the Prime Minister of England downwards, go to see how the work is 
done. 

It has thus taken twenty-six years from the beginning of the under- 
taking to get the first part into print. But here, as elsewhere, the be- 
ginning has been the difficulty ; and now it is hoped that the work will 
proceed at the rate of two or three parts a year steadily to the end. 
From the necessity of the case it must still be a long and costly operation ; 
but the goal now seems fairly in view. 

And then what a specimen of book-making this Part I. is! For the 
benefit of those of our readers who may not yet have seen it, we give a 
sketch of it. It is a large quarto in size, containing 352 pages, having 
three columns on each page, and embracing all the words beginning with 
A from A down to ANT. As a specimen of printing it is a wonderful 
example of the best modern work, and it is secure from American piracy, 
inasmuch as it can be sold in the American market at a lower price than 
they can reproduce it. 

Some idea of the scale of the work, and how far in this respect it dis- 
tances all predecessors, may be gathered from the following facts. To 
the same part of the letter A Webster’s Dictionary gives 56, Hunter’s 
Encyclopedic Dictionary 215 pages. The New English Dictionary in 
this first part contains 8,635 words. The two dictionaries which at 
present contain the largest number of words are Webster’s and Ogilvie’s. 
The former, for the same section of the letter A, contains only 4,162, the 
latter 4,198—in neither case amounting to half the words given by the 
Philological Society. 

But many may be inclined to think that, after all, this is only one of 
those great undertakings which are all very well for scholars and for men 
of wealth and leisure, but are entirely out of reach of the ordinary general 
reader. Now it is quite true that this is a work of very high scholarship, 
and certainly, when complete, it will be an expensive work. But there 
are special features about it that should lead every lover of his native 
tongue to possess it if that is possible, but at any rate to consult it as 
often as he conveniently can. 

What are these features ? First of all, that set forth on the title-page. 
It is a dictionary constructed on ‘“ historical principles,” that is, Dr. 
Murray does not think it sufficient to give the meanings of a word that 
are current now, he thinks that the whole life history of every word 
sheuld be given from its first known appearance in our language down to 
the present time. In every case, the origin and etymology of the word 
is given, then the various meanings are arranged in logical order (no 
small task in many cases), then under each meaning a carefully selected 
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list of illustrative quotations is given from the first on record to the latest, 
For each quotation the exact reference is given, whether it be taken from 
an ancient MS., or standard classic, or modern daily newspaper. This 
is a feature possessed by no preceding dictionary. Let us take one 
example. For the word Advertiser, which dates from the sixteenth 
century, three definitions are given: 1. ‘‘One who informs, notifies, or 
warns.” This is now obsolete. Three quotations are given: ‘‘(1) 1565. 
‘Lindsay’s History of Scotland,’ the 1728 edition, p. 55. (2) 1611. Cot- 
grave’s famous dictionary. (3) 1665-6. The Philosophical Transactions, 
i, 15.” 2. Under the second definition: ‘‘One who issues a public 
notice or announcement,” the authorities quoted are: ‘1712. Steele, 
Spectator, No. 521, paragraph 4. 1784. Cowper's ‘ Task,’ Book IL., the 
Argument. The Daily News, 1882, May 4th, first page, first column.” 
8. Under the third definition ; ‘‘ A journal or other print in which adver- 
tisements are published.’’ Four quotations are given, ranging from 
Burke, in 1769, to The Morning Advertiser, 1882. Any one with refer- 
rences like these can trace the history and development of any English 
word. 

Again, until quite recently lexicographers have used their own judg- 
ment as to what words should be included in or excluded from a dic- 
tionary. In existing lexicons many words are found that have never 
been used in any period of our history. These are known as dictionary 
words, and have been copied from one dictionary into another for the last 
150 years. The general rule followed in the New English Dictionary has 
been to admit every word for which a quotation can be given, and even 
words which are in colloquial use for which no quotation in literature can 
be given. The dictionary words are also given, but in every case are 
clearly indicated. The only words excluded are those of the most tech- 
nical character, which cannot possibly be explained without very advanced 
knowledge; such, for example, as the words used in the most advanced 
mathematics. But no word is denied a place which can make good its 
claim by the evidence that it is a word in actual use. 

The interesting details connected with a great work of this kind are 
almost endless. We have endeavoured to glance at some of the most 
striking. The great work is now before the reading public of England. 
It is for them to decide whether it shall be carried forward to a successful 
termination. We are the proud possessors of one of the most remarkable 
languages ever spoken on the face of the globe; we have now offered to 
us a worthy monument of and testimony to the greatness of our mother 
tongue. It is to be hoped that such appreciation of their labours will 
be felt, and such use made of them by all English students, that those 
engaged in this great work may be cheered and strengthened for its 
successful continuance. 


THE CHRISTIAN BROTHERS.* 


Tue Christian Brothers are one of the most powerful educational forces 
employed by the Roman Catholic Church. The order, which originated 
in the devoted and self-denying zeal of a Canon of Rheims about two 


* The Christian Brothers. By Mrs, R. F. Wiuson. (Kegan Paul and Co.) 
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centuries ago, has, during the intervening period, secured the direction of 
a large number of schools for the poor, not only in its own country, but in 
almost every part of the Roman Catholic world. In the conflict between 
the clericals and the secularists, which is being waged in France at 
present, and the object of which is the control of popular education, the 
Christian Brothers are the representatives of the Roman Church, and it 
is only fair to them to say that they have shown as much heroism in 
tribulation as diligence and ability in labour. The founder of the order, 
Jean Baptiste de la Salle, appears to have been one of those men who are 
endowed with a singular educational instinct—to have been, in fact, a 
kind of Roman Catholic Lancaster ; and so we are told, ‘‘ from his hands 
came forth a complete machinery of primary education, perfect in all its 
departments, forestalling by nearly two hundred years our educational 
system of the present day.”’ Our authoress does not stint her praises, and 
it is very probable that we should be disposed to abate this strong estimate. 
But it is not to be questioned that the worthy Canon, who ' sacrificed 
personal ease and position to devote himself to a work which brought a 
man far less honour in those days than it might do in our own, rendered 
a great service to his country, to education, and to his Church. ‘“ To 
him,” says Mrs. Wilson, ‘‘ his country owes this honour—that Christian 
nations, far and near, have applied to her to learn how to educate the 
children of the poor, and to this end have borrowed her books, her 
methods, and her masters.”” By ‘‘ Christian,” we must of course under- 
stand Roman Catholic nations, for the ‘* Christian Brothers” are of the 
straitest sect of their religion, and if they are anxious that their work 
should command public favour by the thoroughness even of the secular 
instruction given, they are even more careful that it should have the 
aroma of true orthodoxy. They are veritable propagandists among the 
young, and the estimate formed of their labours will depend on the value 
ascribed to distinctively priestly teaching. Of the founder we read, ‘‘ His 
gentle, and at the same time majestic, figure appears towards the end of 
the seventeenth century—an era full of great men, and brilliant with 
great successes, both of literature and of arms, but to whose lustre he, in 
his humility and retirement, contributed works as precious in the eyes of 
the Church as those of Bossuet, victories more lasting than those of Louis 
XIV.” We suppose it is to the victories of Louis for France that our 
writer refers, and she may well hint that they were not lasting. If it be 
those which he is supposed to have secured for the Church by trampling 
out her foes in his atrocious Dragonnades, then it might be more correct 
to say that the work of this devoted man has done some little towards 
repairing the evil of the cruel injustice perpetrated by the monarch—an 
injustice which, as it furnishes the precedent, may not unnaturally be 
pleaded as an excuse for the wrongs which the ‘ Christian Brothers ” are 
enduring to-day, and of which such bitter complaint is naturally made. 
Jean Baptiste de Salle is one of a little company of men whose lofty 
characters and eminent services to humanity are a wonderful manifesta- 
tion of the mighty power of Christianity, even when associated with errors 
and superstitions which alloy its purity and so far debase its influence. 
He was almost born in “ the ecclesiastical purple,” for his uncle was a 
Canon of Rheims, and, having a consciousness of decaying strength, he 
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abdicated the office in order that his nephew might be appointed to it. Jean 
Baptiste was then only five years old, but his uncle ‘‘ seems to have been 
fully persuaded that he was leaving the canonry to one of whom the 
Church of Rheims might be proud. The event proves that he was right; 
but,” it is added with remarkable naiveté, ‘it hardly justifies, in our eyes 
at least, such a manner of disposing of Church preferment.” Our autho- 
ress speaks with that bated breath which is only proper in a devoted child 
of the Church when referring to what was unquestionably a gross scandal, 
which can hardly be reprobated in terms too strong. It requires a good 
deal to stagger the credulity of devout Catholics, but we suppose even 
they would hardly believe that the venerable uncle had any actual pre- 
vision of the character his nephew would develop and the work he would 
do. We remember talking with a clever squire who was very jealous of 
his right of ecclesiastical patronage, and had resented the offer of advice 
from his diocesan as to a living which was in his gift. ‘* I considered,” 
he said, ‘‘ that I knew what the parish needed as well as the Bishop, and 
I made an appointment accordingly.” The living was given to a relative 
of his own. The worthy patron’s conviction that he was doing the best 
for the people by placing his kinsman over them is a very common one. 
The old Canon of Rheims seems to have shared it, and therefore resigned 
the office he had held for fifty-three years in favour of his five-year-old 
nephew. The happy arrangement kept the good things in the family. 
With becoming mildness this is spoken of as ‘‘ one of the strange customs 
(not to say abuses) of those days.’’ We think Mrs. Wilson might almost 
have mustered courage to describe it as an abuse. There need not have 
been one more flagrant. 

We do not refer to it with any view of depreciating the man or his 
work. His purs and unselfish life has no share in the wickedness of the 
system of whose evils he was thus made an unconscious partaker. Nor 
does his family seem to have been greatly desirous that he should have 
ecclesiastical distinction; and to his work they were certainly opposed. 
But circumstances drew him into it, and he would not shrink from what 
he regarded as a Divine call. He appears to have been singularly un- 
selfish, modest, and retiring, devoted to work for its own sake, and rather 
eschewing the honour which came with it, with that subtle sympathy and 
taste which are essential in administration or education. Hence the ex- 
traordinary progress. He began with the superintendence of a few young 
men preparing for the teacher's office; he was led gradually to take them 
under his entire care, and to form them into a community; before he 
died the ‘Institute of the Christian Brothers numbered twenty-seven 
houses, two hundred and seventy-four brothers, with nine thousand eight 
hundred and eighty-five scholars under their care.” There was unques- 
tionable genius in a man who could originate and, during its most 
anxious period, superintend and govern such an organization as this. 
Events sufficiently proved to how large an extent its success was depen- 
dent on himself. Difficulties arose, and he, hoping to bring about some 
solution of them, withdrew from the active direction of the Institute. But 
the only result was an increase of the troubles, and the earnest and 
unanimous request of the various houses that he would resume his posi- 
tion at their head. His power was equally shown in the system of disci- 
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pline and instruction which he introduced, and to which his schools owe 
the widespread reputation they enjoy. ‘The perfect order and good 
management of their schools; the gentle, quiet voices of the Brothers, 
never raised in loud or angry tones; the way in which all the proceedings 
of a school of perhaps a hundred boys are conducted, almost without a 
word, by the use of the little wooden signal, at whose sharp though tone- 
less sound every eye is raised and fixed on the teacher, and every 
maneuvre of the school performed with ready precision under its well- 
understood word of command—these things must have struck those who 
have watched the conduct of schools by the Christian Brothers; but 
few if any are aware that all this excellent and effective system was the 
invention of their founder, the venerabie Jean Baptiste de la Salle.” 

We are interested in the history of this devoted man, and we can even 
recognize many excellences in the schools he founded. If we identified 
Christianity with the Holy Catholic Church, and that Church with the 
priesthood, we might regard them as ideal institutions and believe that 
the cause of religious instruction was dependent on their maintenance. 
But we believe, on the contrary, that sacerdotalism is a deadly foe to the 
simple truth as it is in Jesus, and that its influence is calculated to injure 
rather than advance the cause both of religion and of freedom. We are 
quite able, therefore, to understand the feelings with which Republican 
statesmen seem to regard the Brothers and their schools. Priests are, 
in their view, the enemies of liberty, the foes of the Republic, the instru- 
ments of the tyrannies from which France has suffered so grievously. 
Of course where these Republicans are unbelievers their unbelief intensifies 
their hatred, but it may exist even where there is no positive antagonism 
to religion. The ‘* Christian Brothers” are, in their eyes, a mighty con- 
federacy, closely organized, well drilled, under absolute authority, and 
therefore always moving under one inspiration and for one purpose. Is 
it wonderful that they should look on such a power with apprehension ? 
We cannot justify all the proceedings against them, and we wonder that 
their services to humanity did not dispose their enemies to clemency ; 
but these facts should be taken into consideration by all who venture to 
pronounce an opinion on the controversy between the Radical and clerical 
parties in France. Englishmen who employ law to put down unbelief 
cannot reasonably complain if French atheists employ law to suppress 


faith. 
JAPAN.* 


Tuts is a book of considerable size and importance. It is marked by all 
the thoroughness and accuracy which are so characteristic of German 
scholarship. The title is rather misleading; for though the book is 
the outcome of travels in Japan, being the fruit of a two years’ resi- 
dence in that country, as well as of extensive journeys through the 
islands of Hondo, Shikoha, Kiushiu, and Amakasa, it is not a book of 
travels in the ordinary acceptation of the term. It is rather a descrip- 
tion (and a very full and exhaustive ono too) of the country and its 
inhabitants, showing their historical and social development and their 


* Japan: Travels and Researches. By J. J. Rem. Translated from the 
German. With Twenty Illustrations and Two Maps. (Hodder and Stoughton.) 
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relation to other nations, and it is intended to prepare the way. for 
a second volume on the ‘Industry and Trade of Japan.” The two 
together will form such a complete account of the whole subject as 
has never appeared hitherto. The present work everywhere bears traces 
of wide research and patient industry. Itis not a book merely for cursory 
perusal, but an important work of reference, and one which should find 
its place on the shelves of all who are interested in the sciences of 
topography and ethnography. The first part is occupied with the physio- 
graphy of Japan, in which are included full and detailed accounts of the 
‘Situation, Size, and Divisions of Japan,” ‘“ The Coast-line, Parts of 
the Sea, Currents, Geological Conditions,” ‘‘ Orography,” ‘‘ Hydrography 
of the Country (Rivers and Lakes), ‘Climate,’ ‘The Flora,” and 
**The Fauna.” The mere enumeration of the leading features in the 
contents of this part alone will suffice to give an idea of the colossal 
proportions of the book, and of the elaborate and careful manner in which 
every part of the subject is treated. The interest of the book for 
ordinary readers increases as it advances, and while the first part will 
no doubt have strong attractions for the specialist, the general reader 
will turn rather to the second part, in which is contained an account 
of the Japanese people, “‘ their history, civilization, and social condition, 
from Jimmu-Tenn6 to the present day.” The history goes as far back 
as the year 660 B.c., and is divided into seven periods. It was in the 
fourth of these, viz., that extending from 13834—1573 a.p., that Japan 
was discovered by the Portuguese, and that Christianity was introduced 
into the country. But it is to the latest period that we propose to 
confine our attention in the short space which still remains at our 
disposal. 

“It is now about fifteen years” says Mr. Rein, “since a movement 
unparalleled in the history of Oriental nations took hold of the Japanese, 
and incited them to overthrow the Shogunate together with the feudal 
system ; to break with old prejudices, practices, and customs; to remove 
the great restraints upon intercourse; and to invite into their country as 
instructors those who but a short time before had been hated as foreign 
barbarians. These political and social revolutions greatly surprised the 
cultivated West, which was in ignorance‘of the long preparations for the 
storm which burst forth so suddenly over the country.” The movement 
originated in old political differences, and in the great disaffection of a 
certain class towards the Shogunate, who were the ruling power of the 
country at the time. These differences had never entirely died out, and 
having been transmitted from generation to generation; they formed a 
kind of smouldering fire of discontent, which was ready on the first 
provocation to blaze forth into open rebellion. That occasion arose 
when the government fell into the hands of weaklings who were un- 
able to maintain its authority and prestige. The secret enmity of 
the princes opposed to the government found “open expression when, 
after the landing of Commodore Perry in 1854, the Bakufu concluded 
treaties with foreigners, and opened up Yokohama to them.” The dislike 
of the foreigners, which this proceeding only served to deepen and inten- 
sify, was skilfully made use of and turned to good account by them in 
order to embarrass the government at Yedo. ‘‘ Honour the Mikado and 
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drive out the foreigners !”’ was the cry that was everywhere raised. Com- 
modore Perry’s fleet, however, produced a deep impression on the minds 
of the Japanese, and this impression was strengthened not a little by a 
telegraph and railway which were established at Kanagawa. The result 
was that the negotiations into which he had entered were completely suc- 
cessful, and the Treaty of Kanagawa, which first opened to the Americans 
the two ports Shimodu and Hakodate, was concluded on March 31, 1854. 
Not only America and Japan, but the whole civilized world was a gainer 
by the treaty. As soon as the success of the United States’became known 
the European nations began to move, and first Russia and then Holland 
sent embassies and gifts to Japan, with the view of obtaining similar favours 
for themselves. Neither of these nations, however, succeeded in effecting 
their object. Meanwhile the people were everywhere stirring in prepara- 
tion for war, at the same time that the government of the Bakufu, with- 
out the consent of the Mikado, concluded fresh treaties with the Ameri- 
cans, English, French, and Russians. The result of all this was to render 
the position of the foreigners in the country extremely precarious, and 
several murderous attacks were made upon them. The next event of 
importance was the departure for Europe, in 1862, of the first Japanese 
embassy, the object of which was to try and induce the Treaty Powers 
to consent to a postponement of the expected opening of Ozaka and Nii- 
gata, itself a striking testimony to the growing influence of the Mikado. 
Notwithstanding the prevailing hostility to the foreigners, and the armed 
demonstrations that were made against them, the more clear-sighted 
members of the government soon began to see that the hatred of them 
must be forgotten, and that Japan, instead of driving them away, must 
learn from them. ‘This conviction was strengthened by the return of the 
embassy, who were so delighted with all that they had seen in Europe 
that they broke out with the words, ‘‘ Not the foreigners, but we ourselves 
are the barbarians!’’ The changed state of feeling on the subject is 
evidenced by the fact that, instead of any longer opposing the foreigners, 
both parties in the country—the adherents of the Mikado and the followers 
of the Shogun—both strove to gain their favour, and vied with each other 
in showing honour to their representatives. Japanese youths were sent to 
Yokohama to learn English and other European languages. The prohi- 
bition to leave the country was done away with, and many youths were 
sent abroad to study Western civilization. The conflict of the two parties 
in the state, after having gone on for some time, at last ended in a blood- 
less victory for the followers of the Mikado. Seeing that his influence 
was gradually declining, and recognizing the folly of keeping up a double 
headship in the present position of the country, the Bakufu sent a letter 
in 1867 to the Shogun, recommending him to give back the supreme power 
into the hands of the sovereign. Perceiving the reasonableness of this 
proposal, the Shogun sent in his resignation to the Mikado. Thus quietly 
aud peacefully was begun a revolution which resulted in the total 
abolition of the Shogunate and the complete restoration of the Mikado 
government. . , : 

This revolution in the government paved the way for a number of 
other changes which followed. The first of these was the establishment 
of a special department for the management of foreign affairs. Another 
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important change was the transference of the imperial residences from 
Kioto to Yedo, a more central position, and one in which the emperor 
was brought into closer and more direct relations with his own subjects 
as well as with foreign countries. A still more momentous event was the 
abolition of the feudal system, which was effected in the year 1869, when 
the Daimiés resigned their lordships, a step which they took partly of their 
own accord, and partly because they were compelled to take it by the force 
of circumstances. This was followed by a distribution of offices among 
the principal leaders and supporters of the Mikado, and also by a fresh - 
division of the country into ken or governmental districts. About this 
time all kinds of innovations were proposed, and many of them carried 
out, while a vigorous effort was made to introduce Western civilization. 
A telegraph was set up connecting Tokio and Yokohama; plans for the 
construction of a railway were approved of; lighthouses were erected ; a 
mint was established; a school of navigation and a sort of polytechnic 
school were founded. These improvements were due mainly to the 
labours of Englishmen. Others, such as the building of an arsenal and 
dockyard and the reorganization of the army, were effected by French- 
men. From the Dutch the Japanese learned the art of making canals, 
and from the Americans that of colonization ; while to the Germans they 
were indebted for their knowledge of medicine as well as for their skill 
in mining. The powerful influence of Western civilization was also seen 
in the permission given in 1871 to the Samurai to go about without swords, 
and also in the general adoption by the people of European costume, and 
especially in the use of boots, felt hats, umbrellas, and petroleum lamps. 
So far did the movement extend, that the Mikado himself appeared in 
public riding in an open carriage, dressed in the European fashion. One 
sign of the general progress of the country was the appearance of news- 
papers (1870), which were much read, and which themselves powerfully 
helped in the formation of public opinion, preparing the minds of the 
people for many important innovations. The growing desire for educa- 
tion was also stimulated by the first great embassy of the Mikado to 
the European courts. Not the least important of the many changes that 
took place about this time were the revocation of the edict against Chris- 
tianity, brought about in the year 1876; the adoption of the Christian 
Sunday as an official holiday; and the prohibition against the wearing of 
swords. ‘These reforms were not carried out without most active opposi- 
tion on the part of some of the discontented Samurai, who rose up in 
insurrection, but were speedily defeated by the vastly superior forces 
brought against them. In order to divert the attention of these Samurai 
from domestic affairs, the government organized an expedition to For- 
mosa; but even this did not put an end to their opposition, which 
culminated in the rebellion of Satsuma in 1877, which was a much more 
serious affair than any which had preceded it, and which was not sup- 
pressed till after seven months of hard fighting. 

“The new epoch upon which Japan entered with the fall of the feudal 
system,” says Mr. Rein, ‘‘may be described as the era of its enlightenment, 
as with it the Japanese people attained to intellectual independence and 
self-reliance, and gave expression to them in all departments, but par- 
ticularly through the press.” After the abolition of the Shogunate, Japan 
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was ruled not by the absolute will of the Mikado, but by an oligarchy or 
irresponsible bureaucracy, which is divided into three grades with fifteen 
ranks in each; so that as yet the people have little or no share in the 
government of the country. The development of the nation is also hin- 
dered by the want of a good system of roads, and of postal and heavy 
vehicles for internal traffic. In the departments of education and sanitary 
matters, however, considerable advances have been made. The necessity 
and honourableness of labour are being increasingly recognized, ‘ the 
old barriers are broken down, and there is everywhere freedom of move- 
ment. Japan has entered into communication with the world, maintains 
embassies and consulates in Europe and America, and fills a distingushed 
part in international exhibitions. She takes an interest in the events of 
the great world. Along her highways the foreigner travels more safely 
than in many European countries, and without being importuned by 
beggars; the well-organized post transports his letters as safely as at 
home. These are indeed great advances in a comparatively short period ! 
But even if modern commerce had introduced into the country only the 
petroleum lamp and compulsory vaccination, these alone would be benefits 
enough to more than counterbalance the sums spent upon many useless 
experiments.” Despite some drawbacks connected with the adminis- 
tration of finances and jurisprudence, Japan is already in a fairly pros- 
perous condition, and it has every prospect of a bright and glorious future. 


———_-0-@—___—- 
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Handbooks for Bible-classes and Private Students.—Lessons on the 
Life of Jesus. By Rev. W. Scrymerour. St. Mark’s Gospel. By 
Professor Linpsay, D.D. The Shorter Catechism. By Rev. ALEXANDER: 
Wayte, D.D. Presbyterianism. By Rev. JoHN Macpuerson, M.A. 
(Edinburgh and London: T. and T. Clark.) In this admirable series- 
Messrs. Clark are doing for a less advanced class of Biblical students what 
they have already done for ministers and all professional students of theo- 
logy in their invaluable Foreign Theological Library. These handbooks 
show very careful thought and diligent research. Those which deal with 
the books of Scripture give us the results of the best criticism of recent 
times in condensed form ; while the more strictly theological or ecclesias- 
tical ones present the systems which they teach as they appear to men of 
the most enlightened thought and catholic spirit in the Free Church. 
Our difficulty in relation to some of them, especially Dr. Whyte’s most 
thoughtful and elaborate ‘‘ Commentary on the Shorter Catechism,” is to. 
understand where the classes are to be found for which such books will 
be suitable. This commentary in particular would, as it appears to us, 
be a most admirable manual for theological students ; but if Scotch con- 
gregations can furnish Bible-classes whose members will go so profoundly 
into theological questions as a book like this would indicate, they contain 
a material which is very rare among ourselves. Of course the Scotch 
mind is more theological, both in its original constitution and in its actual 
attainments, than that of England ; but even making this allowance, it 
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is difficult to understand how there can be any considerable number who 
will appreciate books of so high an order. Take some examples from the 
questions : “‘ Explain Canon Bright’s saying about Athanasius: his zeal 
for the consubstantiality had its root in his loyalty to the consubstantial,” 
** Give a catena of passages to prove that it was the Son who mediated 
the creation.” ‘Explain the wording in the parallel clause in the 
‘Larger Catechism’—the elect are spiritually and mystically, but 
really and inseparably, joined to Christ as their head and husband,” 
No doubt these are meant for the highest classes, but we know not 
where we could look for corresponding classes amongst ourselves except 
in our theological colleges. Indeed, Dr. Whyte’s compendium of 
Calvinistic theology—for that is what it really is—would be most valuable 
to many a student for the ministry, if he would carefully work on the lines 
it lays down, follow out its suggestions as to reading, endeavour fully 
to answer its questions. Thoroughness is the characteristic of this 
as, indeed, of most of these handbooks. We shall not here discuss its 
theology any more than we shall examine the polity of ‘‘ Presbyterianism” 
as set forth by Mr. Macpherson in his manual cf ‘“ Presbyterianism.” 
We should differ from both of them on many points, but we cannot 
too heartily commend the ability, the discriminating judgment, the large- 
hearted catholicity shown in both. Calvinism itself wears a very impres- 
sive, if not attractive, aspect under the handling of Dr. Whyte. The 
number of literary allusions and illustrations which he has forced into its 
service is certainly as remarkable as it is interesting. So as to the “ Hand- 
book on Presbyterianism.’’ It is not only good for those who accept its 
principles, but for those who dissent from them ; for it teaches the latter 
all that they can wish to know about the system, and it does it in a style 
which cannot offend even the most touchy. ‘‘ We hold,’’ says Mr. Mae- 
pherson, ‘that the characteristic principles of Presbyterianism are found 
in Scripture, and that other forms of Church polity are, as compared with 
Presbyterianism, defective, inasmuch as they ignore certain of those prin- 
ciples, and by consequence exaggerate in a one-sided manner those prin- 
ciples, to which they give exclusive attention. This claim for a full and 
satisfactory ground in Scripture for the characteristic principles of our 
Church system is all that we mean to assert when we maintain, as against 
Prelacy and Congregationalism, the Divine right of Presbytery.” This is 
something wholly different from the “ Divine right of prelacy ’’ which we 
have to resist to the death. There is no exclusiveness in it. We traverse 
the contention, but we do it as against brethren who are one with us in 
Christian fellowship, not as against pretenders to exclusive rights who 
would thrust us out of the Catholic Church of Christ. We may discuss, 
and perhaps not arrive at an agreement, but we remain friends and fellow- 
workers still. The other volumes of the series, to which we cannot give 
more attention at present, are all admirable as handbooks for Bible-classes 
in any Church. 


The Canon’s Ward. Three Vols. By James Payn. (Chatto and Windus. 
Mr. Payn is quite equal to his own reputation in this new story, and that 
is saying a great deal, for there are few of our novelists who are better 
able to maintain their hold on the attention of their readers. Indeed, if 
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a well-conceived and carefully developed plot, characters of considerable 
originality, and incidents so striking as sometimes to approach the sen- 
sational, lively sketches of university life, with some capital stories told 
in an effective way, do not suffice to interest a reader, he must be hard to 
please. The heroine is certainly a remarkable young lady, who at first 
so irritates us by her waywardness, levity, and almost inconceivable folly, 
that it argues no little skill on the part of the writer that he is able finally 
to move us to pity and even to admiration of one whose tribulation, severe 
as it was, was the result entirely of her own infatuation. That a young 
lady, who had once allowed herself to be committed to all the misery of 
a secret marriage, should hardly be free from its entanglements before 
she allows herself to be involved in the troubles of another loveless union, 
argues a very extravagance of imbecility or wickedness which we do not 
often meet, even in a novel. It is the weak part of Mr. Payn’s story. The 
infatuation which created her first difficulty is intelligible enough; but 
that was over when the miserable young man, by whom she had been 
fascinated and deluded into a deception which her conscience condemned, 
was dead. Unfortunately the secret did not die with him, and she was 
weak enough to marry a college companion, who had got hold of it by a 
trickery which in itself was sufficient to disgust a high-minded girl. We 
must confess that we see no adequate motive for such insanity. The: 
husband dead, she had really nothing to fear from the disclosure. But if 
her error was great, great was her suffering. A more despicable wretch 
than the man who traded in his guilty knowledge to force his alliance 
upon her cannot well be conceived. There is keen satire in the fact that 
he was an eminent mathematical scholar of the university. Happily for 
the sake of learning we have two other portraits—of two dons—one the 
Canon himself, and the other a suitor of his ward, which are exquisitely 
charming. There is a vein of true human sentiment in the book which 
is very refreshing ; and altogether it seems designed to show the miser- 
able consequences of deceit, and this it does in very effective fashion. 


The Boy’s Own Annual, and The Girl’s Own Annual. (‘* Leisure 
Hour” Office.) Our notice of these two excellent publications for the 
young has by mere accident been delayed. Late as it is, we are anxious 
to bear our testimony to the remarkable ability with which their high 
reputation is sustained. The ‘ Boy’s Own Annual,” to speak of that first, 
appears to us this year to excel itself. We are filled with astonishment 
in glancing through it at the interest, variety, and suitability of its subject 
matter, as well as at the abundance and beauty of its illustrations. No 
more fitting motto could have been put on the title page than that which 
actually appears there, viz., Quicquid agunt pueri nostri farrago 
libelli ; for it seems to have something on almost everything that has 
to do with boys during their playtime. It is unquestionably the best 
work of its kind with which we are acquainted. Its companion volume 
is even more unique in its own line, inasmuch as it has fewer rivals to 
compete with. We are specially impressed with the practical and often 
very instructive and useful character of its articles. 


The Treasure Island. By Rosert Louis Stevenson. (Cassell and 
Co.) It is not easy to conceive of a book which boys are likely to enjoy 
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more thoroughly than this new story of Mr. Louis Stevenson's. All his 
writings have a singular charm. They have about them such an air of 
nature and reality, the style is marked by such an elegant simplicity, the 
incidents related are so full of life and variety, that there are few books of 
their kind which are more attractive. It is saying much for ‘‘ Treasure 
Island’ to pronounce it equal to its author’s high reputation; but it has 
about it the elements of romance and excitement, such quaint pictures of 
seafaring men with a mar'ed originality, stories of voyage and conflict, 
of hidden treasure and mysterious crime, that boys are pretty sure to revel 
in its pages. But even while we write the word, we ask why should we 
speak of this as a book for boys? It is quite as suited for more matured 
readers. Indeed, we cannot understand how any one who appreciates 
-graceful writing and interesting incident can lay down a book so charming 
until he has finished it. 


The Foreigners. A Novel. By Exranor C. Price. Three Vols. 
(Chatto and Windus.) This is a story which is pleasant and attractive, 
but hardly powerful. It would seem as though some of our writers were 
strongly impressed with the difficulties which are apt to arise when 
English people are brought into such close contact with foreigners as to 
‘open the way for matrimonial relations. The difficulty with which our 
authoress deals is of a far less serious character than that which has 
supplied Mr. Buchanan with his topic, and is that which arises from the 
French habit of treating marriage as a matter of family arrangement 
rather than of individual preference. Out of this she has succeeded in 
weaving a story marked by a quiet pathos and sustained interest, It has 
a special freshness of its own because of its careful sketches of I'rench life, 
with which she seems to be very familiar. In no respect is this a strong 
book, and yet there is a certain charm about its sketches of life in the 
French country town, at the chdteau, and especially at the Legitimist 
rendezvous. By the way, how is it that so many of our lady novelists 
are extremely weak in their use of the relatives ? We have noticed some 
specially glaring cases in this book. 


Sermons Preached in Twickenham Congregational Chapel. By 
Rev. Grorce WaLKER, B.A., Lond, (Printed by W. Speaight and Sons, 
Fetter Lane, E.C.) The seven sermons contained in this little volume are 
fresh in subject, unconventional in treatment, and very suggestive in 
thought. The author is a man who thinks for himself, and who has the 
power of aptly expressing and illustrating his ideas. Where all are so 
good it is perhaps invidious to select any of the discourses for special com- 
mendation, but those on “ Unlicensed Teachers, or the Liberty of Pro- 
phesying,” and “‘ The Power and Homeliness of Christ,” deserve separate 
mention. The book is very suitable to put into the hands of thoughtful 
young people, and readers of all ages can hardly fail to derive pleasure 
and profit from it. 


The Sunday Schools of Wales. By the Rev. Davi Evans, M.A. 
Illustrated. (Sunday School Union,) This is a book of a somewhat 
composite character, for though the Sunday Schools of Wales form its 
main subject, it also includes chapters on the “ Religious and Intcllectual 
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State of the Country from the Reformation to the Beginning of the Nine- 
teenth Century,” as well as an account of the Welsh versions of the Holy 
Scriptures. We have lately had special attention drawn to the religious 
history of the Principality in different books which have appeared on the 
subject. None of these, however, deal with the particular branch of it 
taken up in this volume. There are distinctive features in the Welsh 
Sunday Schools which fully justify the separate treatment which is here 
given to them, and which will well repay most careful and thoughtful study 
on the part of all who are interested in Sunday Schools. It is noi necessary 
that we should mention them here. For a full description of them, as 
well as for all other matters which may bear upon the welfare of Sunday 
Schools in general, we must refer our readers to the volume itself, which 
fills a niche in our literature about Wales not previously occupied, and 
forms a worthy memorial of the Welsh Sunday-School centenary. 


The Number “‘ Seven” in Scripture. Compiled by 8. A. BLackwoop, 
C.B. (Morgan and Scott.) Mr. Blackwood has here collected together 
all the instances in the Bible of the use of the number “Seven.” Its 
frequent employment in the Scriptures would certainly seem to indicate 
some spevial design on the part of God. Doubtless it was intended, as 
the author suggests and as most people believe, to convey the idea of 
completeness. The investigation into the causes of its frequent occur- 
rence is not without interest, but that interest is rather of a speculative 
than practical kind, and it certainly affords abundant scope for specula- 
tions and conjectures which, however curious they may be, do not 
minister to edification. 


Records of Five Years’ Mission Work in Bristol. By C. R. Parsons. 
This is the story, shortly and simply told, of five years’ evangelistic work 
in Bristol. Mr. Parsons came into close personal contact with some of 
the poorest inhabitants of the city; and has here published the results of 
his experience with the hope that these may prove useful and suggestive 
to others engaged in similar work elsewhere. 


Gudrun, Beowulf, and Roland, with other Medieval Tales. By Joun 
Giss. With Twenty Illustrations by Joun Gis. Second Edition, (T. 
Fisher Unwin.) Amid the host of modern story-books which lie on our 
table, it is refreshing to come across this book of medieval tales. 
There is a certain charm in the very remoteness of the scenes and 
incidents described in them. We seem, as it were, while reading them 
to be transported to a far-off age, and to be moving in regions entirely 
different from those in which we are wont to roam. There is, too, an air 
of poetry and romance surrounding the personages in them which gives 
to them a peculiar fascination, and which seems to lift them above the 
common run and ruck of mortals. The stories in the book are taken 
from some of the earliest remaining poems of the Germans, English, and 
French; and while they do not profess to be literal translations, the writer 
has succeeded in reproducing the spirit of the original, and has narrated 
them in simple and yet chaste and beautiful language. The popularity 
of the book is sufficiently attested by the fact that it has reached a second 


edition. Its external get up is tasteful and elegant, and altogether worthy 
of its contents. 
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The Public Ministry and Pastoral Methods of our Lord. By W.G. 
Buarkiz, D.D., LL.D. (J. Nisbet and Co.) The substance of this 
volume formed part of the author's lectures on Homiletical and Pastoral 
Theology delivered to the students of New College, Edinburgh. Dr, 
Blaikie has done well to re-issue them in this more permanent form. 
To ministers, and students preparing for the ministry, and for all who 
are engaged in active Christian service, they are likely to prove helpful 
in a high degree, and that more by reason of the stimulus which they are 
fitted to impart than on account of any fresh knowledge which they will 
communicate. The book is eminently worthy to take its place side by 
side with the companion works by the same author already published, 
viz.: ‘*For the Work of the Ministry; a Manual of Homiletical and 
Pastoral Theology,” and ‘‘ Glimpses of the Inner Life of our Lord.” It 
deals with a department in the life of our Lord which has not received 
that amount of attention which its importance demands. 


Life in a Look. By Maurice 8. Batpwin. (Hodder and Stoughton.) 
This book is divided into four chapters, entitled respectively—‘ The 
Necessity of the New Birth;” ‘“‘The Nature of the New Birth;” “ Re- 
generation in its connection with Christ on the Cross ;” ‘* Looking unto 
Jesus, or Growth in Grace.’ Practical in aim, evangelical in spirit, and 
scriptural in its teaching, it may safely be put into the hands of anxious: 
inquirers or young converts. 


We are glad to note the appearance of a new and revised edition of 
Sacred Streams of Scripture by Henry Gossx, F.R.S. (Hodder and 
Stoughton), a book which is in every way fitted to interest and attract 
those who would not appreciate works of a purely devotional character. 
While prominence is given to the geography and history of the several 
parts of Scripture which come under review, the spiritual lessons suggested 
by them are by no means neglected. 


——____o- 0+ —____—__ 


CHRISTIAN WORK AT HOME AND ABROAD, 


‘THERE was found” (the Preacher tells us) “in the city, a poor wise man, 
and he by his wisdom delivered the city. Yet no one remembered that 
same poor man.’ The experience of to-day is very much like the ex- 
perience of the centuries that are gone by. Good work often fails now as 
of yore to find its proper acknowledgment. A notable example of this is 
seen in the composition of the Royal Commission to inquire into the 
dwellings. of the poor. _'Rhe London Congregational Union has done not 
a little to create the public sentiment which has led to the appointment 
of this Commission. When we speak of the London Union, we really 
mean its Secretary, Rev. Andrew Mearns. It was he who originated the 
inquiry of which the ‘‘ Bitter Cry” was the outcome. The inspiration of 
the pamphlet was his, and by his indefatigable effort it has been pro- 
ductive of great results. Yet his name does not find a place in the 
new Commission. There is a Romish cardinal, and there is an Anglican 
bishop, but no space is found for a Nonconformist minister. We are told 
that Mr. Morley is to represent Nonconformist missions, and no doubt he 
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will do the work effectively. No man has a better right to a place on 
such a Commission, but we fail to see why Mr. Mearns should not have 
been therealso. Even with them both the Commission would not have been 
unduly weighted with Nonconfcrmity. In the meantime the Union is 
pushing forward with its mission work, and along with all its effort for the 
moral and spiritual good of the people, is seeking to feed the hungry, to 
clothe the naked, and to heal the sick. This wise and practical method of 
going about its work ought to insure for it very liberal support. In response 
to its appeal, both in the pamphlet and in the newspapers, many generous 
gifts, both of money and clothing, have been forwarded to Mr. Mearns. 
But when so much has to be done funds almost limitless are needed, and 
they could scarcely be bestowed where they would be more wisely 
expended. The donors may be sure that in no way could their gifts 
touch more rapidly and directly the evils they are intended to remedy. 


Cuina.—Every succeeding month brings out more clearly the glorious 
fact that the gospel is gaining a firm hold on the people of this vast 
country. Every Missionary Society has encouraging facts to report. 
Thus the Baptist Missionary Herald for February contains the intelli- 
gence, given by a Chinese pastor, that in 1883 as many as ten new places 
of worship had been opened in his district, and 222 persons had been 
‘baptized, thus making a total of 54 stations and 919 members. The same 
writer says that in the south-west of I-Tu country there are now five 
places of worship, all traceable to the efforts of N., W., and the members of 
another village called Wang, all of whom adhere faithfully to the ways of 
the Church. The gospel has not been preached more than one year and a 
half in that district, and yet there are now 61 members. And speaking of 
one of the villages, and the change that has come over it since the intro- 
duction of the gospel, he says that from the time the people there became 
Christians ‘‘ they have opened back-ways in the partition walls between 
their yards, and all come and go, backwards and forwards, as if all of one 
family, helping one another in a cheerful spirit, so that I cannot with 
words describe their joy.” 

It is cheering, too, to read—and the words are those of Dr. William- 
son, the well-known and able superintendent of the work of the National 
Book Society of Scotland in China: ‘ The exclusiveness and self-suffi- 
ciency of China seem to be in a great measure passing away. The intelli- 
gent men we meet are now all eyes and ears, alive with endless inquiries, 
full of eagerness for new knowledge. What is better still, not a few mis- 
sionaries have secured their confidence and regard.” And again: ‘ One 
marked feature in this new development is the number of youths, increas- 
ing every month, of the middle and higher class@s,-who are now anxious to 
study the English language, so as to fit themselves to take full advantage 
of our literature.” Dr. Williamson adds that ‘the impending war is 
leading the Chinese to push on improvements, and to discriminate be- 
tween the European nations.” 

In these circumstances, and with such encouragements to go forward, 
it is not surprising that new efforts are proposed on behalf of China, 
The China Inland Mission is seeking to send out 75 additional agents, 
aud the Baptist Missionary Society 14. Also the American Presby- 
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terian Board has already sent out 10 or 14 more missionaries. The 
Bible Societies, too, are increasing their staff, and the Rey. Griffith John, 
of Hankow, is preparing a version of the gospels in “ Easy Wun-li.” This 
will be of immense service, as the present Wun-li version (Wun-li is the 
book language) is too learned for general circulation. 

THE CHINESE IN 0UR CoLoniEs.—The question of China’s conversion 
to Christ is beginning to make itself felt in our colonial dependencies, 
The Americans have long seen its importance, as Chinese have gone over 
in their thousands to the Western and Eastern States. And now these 
industrious and frugal folk are pressing into Australia, New Zealand, and 
Natal. Alas! that we should still have to speak of ‘‘ the heathen Chinee,” 
How happy it would be if all these emigrants were like some who settled 
in Honolulu. They were Christians from Canton, and it can be said of 
them, as it cannot always be said of Anglo-Saxons, they brought their reli- 
gion with them, and set up a standard at once. As they grew in numbers 
they built and paid for a pleasant little chapel near the centre of the city, 
capable of seating four hundred persons; also a pastor’s house and a 
school for boys and girls. Their pastor is a Chinaman trained in San 
Francisco. The church is truly missionary in spirit. It contributes for 
the spread of the truth in the islands (Sandwich) and in the mother 
country. 


Corea.—This ‘“ Hermit Kingdom,” as it has been called, is likely to 
become another field open to the soldiers of the Cross. Corea is a 
peninsula some 400 miles long, and 150 broad, lying, as it were, be- 
tween Chinaand Japan, and inhabited by ten or twelve millions of people, 
who, like their neighbours, are Mongolians. In a previous number 
* we have spoken of a Corean nobleman, Ridschutér by name, who, hear- 
ing of what was being done in Japan, visited that country, became a 
Christian, and is translating the Bible into Corean. And now the present 
Corean chargé d'affaires in Japan, once a most bitter and persecuting 
opponent of Christianity, is studying the New Testament, and at a recent 
entertainment declared that he would open Corea for the preaching of the 
gospel witbin two or three years. 


Tauiti.—The last number of the Journal des Missions Evangéliques, 
the monthly organ of the Paris Missionary Society, contains a cheering 
account of the state of the churches in Tahiti and Moorea. Out of a popu- 
lation of about 8,000, as many as 2,377 are regular communicants, while 
as many as 1,759 children attend the Sunday schools, or 189 more than 
in the previous year. That many evils still prevail among these simple- 
hearted islanders is shown by the fact that while 258 members were 
added to the churches during the twelvemonths, 100 were dismissed, 
almost all of them for drunkenness, The report whence these figures are 
taken further states that the natives manifest great repugnance to Romish 
doctrines. In one district fifteen had just given up Catholicism, and 
similar movements were apparently in progress elsewhere. The Word of 
God is held in high estimation, and in eighteen months Bibles and New 
Testaments were sold to the amount of £200. The opposition to which the 
churches have been subjected has resulted in rousing them to greater 
vigilance. 
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THE REV. JOHN HUTCHISON, 


Tue Rev. Joun Hurcuison is the able and honoured pastor of 
one of the most active and influential churches in Lancashire. 
Mr. Hutchison is a Scotchman, and during the thirteen years 
which preceded his settlement at Ashton-under-Lyne had 
come to be widely known and highly esteemed among the 
Congregationalists of his native country. He received, first 
at the Glasgow University and afterwards in the theological 
classes of the late Dr. Wardlaw and Dr. Alexander Thomson, 
that careful training for the ministry to which our Scotch 
brethren rightly attach such high importance. His first 
pastorate was at Elie, in Fifeshire, where he settled in 1852, 
and spent six useful and happy years. Among the pleasant 
memories of that period are his earnest labours among the 
fishermen in the neighbouring village of St. Monance, 
especially during the herring season, when for six or eight 
weeks some thousands of men visit the Fife coast. The op- 
portunity for usefulness which this congregation of visitors 
presented was peculiarly attractive to a man of Mr. Hutchison’s 
earnest spirit and practical power. He was in the habit of 
holding services for one or two evenings in the week, some- 
times preaching in the open air and sometimes in a builder’s 
shed; and what will astonish our English readers, accustomed 
to so different a dispensation, sometimes in the parish church, 
which was freely granted for the purpose. In 1858 Mr. 
Hutchison accepted a call to Dunfermline, where he continued 
to labour until 1865, when he removed to Ashton-under-Lyne. 
Both at Elie and Dunfermline he was a successful as 
VOL. XIII. 19 
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well as a laborious pastor, attaching to himself the members 
of the respective churches, and encouraged by the marked 
progress in both places, as shown both in the multiplication 
of their numbers and the extension of their means of influence. 
At Elie a new chapel was built; at Dunfermline an organ 
was introduced (a much more notable event in Scotland than 
in England, and much more notable a quarter of a century 
ago than it would be now), and the building of a new lecture 
hall commenced, which was finished shortly after Mr. Hutchi- 
son’s removal to England. These proofs of solid power and 
ministerial usefulness led to-his being invited to Ashton-under- 
Lyne in the autumn of 1865, and the hopes with which that 
call was given have been realized in the devoted service and 
the unbroken prosperity of the years that have since elapsed. 

Mr. Hutchison is the third pastor of the church over which 
he presides. That church owed its existence to the wise pre- 
vision of the late William Roby and his associates in the 
foundation of the Lancashire Congregational Union. The 
work was commenced nearly seventy years ago, and for a time 
was prosecuted under considerable difficulties. The town is 
built on the estate of the Earl of Stamford, and a clause in 
the leases of that time prohibited the building of Dissenting . 
chapels in common with other nuisances. Happily there was 
a little bit of glebe land over which the lord of the manor had 
no control, and a piece of this was secured for the building 
of the chapel. It was not in a good situation, but it answered 
the purpose, and the chapel erected upon it became the centre 
of one of the most powerful religious influences in the town, 
or indeed in the county. The first chapel became too strait 
for the multiplying congregation, and a new and larger one 
was erected. Ata later period, when, in the pastorate of the 
editor of this magazine, the magnificent school buildings be- 
longing to the church were erected, very different treatment 
was experienced at the hands of Lord Stamford and his agents. 
The spirit of the times was changed; the Congregationalists 
of Ashton had given abundant proof of their quality both as 
citizens and Christians, and there was every disposition to 
facilitate their efforts to extend their work. 

The first pastor of the church was Rey. Jonathan Sutelifie, 
whose name is still a hallowed and pleasant memory with 
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numbers. He was one of those devoted pastors who, by the 
faithfulness of their preaching, the abundance of their labours, 
the sagacity of their pastoral administration, and their per- 
severance in the presence of discouragements, win for them- 
selves a good degree, and leave behind them an enduring 
monument of their labours. Mr. Sutcliffe had the good 
fortune to be sustained by deacons and others peculiarly fitted 
for the work, and indeed it would be only fair to say that the 
church has been singularly fortunate in this respect. The 
editor gratefully testifies that during his pastorate at Ashton 
he had among his deacons men who, for various reasons and 
in different departments of service, might be fairly regarded as 
typical representatives of what such officers should be. They 
were the pastor’s friends, not his critics ; the church’s leaders, 
not its rulers; they thought more of the responsibilities and 
duties than of the dignities of their office; and while ready for 
service themselves, were specially anxious to develope the 
energies of the Church. That succession has been maintained, 
and with it the activity and prosperity of the Church. Its 
last report is a most encouraging record of work and progress. 
The large Sunday-schools number their scholars by thousands, 
while the flourishing day-school is one of the most valuable 
educational institutions of the district. There are four mission 
stations attached to the Church, which fill the places of others 
that have become self-sustaining churches, to be new centres 
of light and influence in their turn. The Church grows in 
numbers, and the pastor can review his labours with devout 
gratitude to God who continues to bless the Church as He has 
blessed it during the whole of its history. 


———<+0->—___—_ 


WHAT IS RELIGION ?* 


Cuzar ideas are always necessary to intelligent discussion ; 
but clear ideas are very hard to get, especially about the 
most familiar things. As a rule, what everybody is thought 
to know, nobody is found to understand. Now religion is 


* Lecture delivered to working men in Horton Lane Chapel, Bradford, 
on Feb. 3rd. 
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one of the most familiar of things. We think, or hear, or 
speak, or read about it every day. Many are instructed in 
it every’week of their lives. Yet were the question, What is 
religion ? suddenly submitted to every man here, can you 
conceive what precisely would be the character of the answers? 
It is hardly too much to say that the variety, the contradic. 
tions, the confusion, the bewilderment, would be something 
wonderful, and most wonderful in the case of the men who 
thought that they understood the matter best and were quite 
prepared to put the perverted intelligence of the world right. 
To go to church, to go to chapel, to do Sunday-school work, 
to read the Bible, to hold the faith of a given church, to 
observe its customs, to confess to the priest, to respect the 
parson, to agree with the minister, to believe in another world, 
which had no concern with this, to be good, to do good, to love 
the society of good people—these and such-like might probably 
be found among the definitions. Now whether these do, or 
do not, fairly represent current ideas, one thing, and one 
thing only, is meant to be here certain, this, viz., if we start 
with different ideas as to what the term religion means we 
shall never understand each other’s meaning or mind, never 
at any point of the reasoning become intelligible to each other, 
and so shall never by any possibility be able to reach a com- 
mon agreement. Men may use the same word to express 
not only unlike hut opposite ideas, and if language be so 
employed it becomes a vehicle or means of hiding, not of 
telling thought. Speech so used can only confuse and be- 
wilder the judgment. Hence it is necessary at the outset 
of the discussion that we clearly and distinctly understand 
what the term ‘‘ Religion” means. If we can do this, muchis 
gained. You may not agree with my meaning or my mind, 
but at least you will be in a position to understand any argu- 
ments and judge the cogency or otherwise of any train and 
process of reasoning. In the world of thought, mischief is 
caused more by confusion than by any other cause. Not 
otherwise than by clear thinking can man reason to any put- 
pose or reach any clear and sound conclusion. 

Now I must begin by frankly bespeaking your patience. 
i¢ isa hard matter to make intelligible abstract and abstruse 
things. You are many of you men accustomed to toil manual ; 
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I a man accustomed to toil mental. I should be very much 
astonished and bewildered at the simplest processes of your 
daily work. You would have need to be patient in explain- 
ing the matter to me; and I ofttimes might be so stupid as 
not to understand the veriest rudiments of a manual craft. 
And so you may not at once see the issues and modes of a 
mental craft, that has occupied a man for many years more 
hours a day than trades’ unions would allow a man to work— 
has kept him early morning, at noon, and at night hard at 
work; so that his subject may have become so much a 
matter of daily expression and association to him that he is 
unable really to estimate the difficulty of comprehension on 
the part of others not accustomed to the same methods and 
the same themes. Pardon me, then, if to-night in particular 
I occasionally become somewhat abstruse, and not as lucid as 
you would like me to be; but as this is the night of laying 
principles, I must ask you to strenuously labour to compre- 
hend these, that the later and more familiar discussions may 
have their proper place and force. 


A 


Our question then is, “ What is religion?” Now itis best to 
begin by clearing our minds. You know Dr. Johnson’s advice 
to Goldsmith. It was ‘‘Clear your mind of cant.” So it is 
needful to clear our minds of certain notions that may stand 
in the way of clear comprehension. To this end let us at 
once note this—the relation of the churches to religion, of 
religion to the churches. Now, many people, most people, 
look at religion through the churches, cannot understand it 
apart from them. To many, church is religion, and religion 
ischurch. Religion is its concern. What it does is the reli- 
gious. What it does not do is secular, or profane, or outside 
religion. What it condemns is irreligious. Well, many, so 
thinking, set down all the good religion has done to .the 
churches. Many, so thinking, set down all the evil the 
churches have done to religion. Books have been written, 
speeches have been made, to show how mischievous the action 
of the churches has been; and, therefore, how mischievous 
the action of religion. ‘The churches have often been on the 
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side of the rich and against the poor. The churches have 
often been on the side of tyranny and against .freedom; the 
churches have often repressed liberty of thought, and hindered 
free discussion ; the churches have often produced churchmen 
who have been fond of place, fond of power, fond of wealth. 
And all these things have been set down to the discredit of 
religion—the sins of the churches made its sins, the evil of 
the churches its evil. I mean to reverse that process, and 
look at the churches through religion, not at religion through 
the churches. They exist for it; it does not exist for them: 
they to be judged as they are faithful to it; it not to be 
condemned as they are unfaithful to their own great purpose 
and own great mission. Often the hardest obstacle to the 
realization of religion has been a church. An unfaithful ser- 
vant may ruin a master; a church unfaithful may discredit 
religion. The great point therefore is to find what relation 
exists between these, that the one may be rightly conceived 
in its ideal perfection, and the other rightly judged in its 
historical sin or imperfection. 

Let me illustrate what Imean. In Europe you have various 
types of polities. There is the imperial, absolute as in Russia, 
modified as in Austria, elective as in Germany. ‘Then you 
have the monarchical running through various degrees; per- 
sonal as in Prussia, constitutional as in Italy, and consti- 
tutional and limited—very limited indeed—as in England. 
Then you have the republican young as in France, centuries 
old as in Switzerland. Now, do you identify these polities 
with the peoples that dwell under them; or do you look at 
the polities and judge them in relation to the peoples? The 
polities that are best for the people, that do most to maintain 
law and order and distribute impartial justice, that really 
represent the people, that help the just distribution of capital 
and wealth, that do most to promote the happiness, the pro- 
gress, the freedom, of their peoples, are judged by you to be 
good; but the polities that fail to secure these things are 
judged by you to be bad, and bad in proportion to their failure. 
You do not judge the people through the polity; but you 
judge the polity through the people. If the polity be bad you 
do not pronounce condemnation on the people, but you 
pity them; you are gentle to them in proportion as the 
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system from which they suffer is severe. Now as polities 
stand related to peoples, churches stand related to religion. 
The best polity is the polity that best secures highest mate- 
rial and social welfare ; the best church is the church that 
secures most perfect realization for the ideal and spiritual— 
that is, the eternal contents of religion. That polity which fails 
to do justice to the ideal of man is bad. That church which 
fails to do justice to the ideal of religion is not right. 

But you will perceive that we have fixed an important prin- 
ciple. Religion is not to be looked at, judged by the churches. 
The churches are to be judged by religion. They exist for it; 
it does not exist for them. They are good as they realize it; 
bad as they fail in realization. But that involves two. points 
—the utter futility and folly of condemning religion through 
and for the churches; the utter futility of identifying it with 
their imperfections and evils. Ifa polity abuses a people, 
depraves and hurts it, you don’t declare that all govern- 
ment ought to cease; nay, you say, Let a government be 
created that shall do justice to the people, and help it to 
realize all the best possibilities within it, the whole ideal of 
society and of man it may contain. So, if you find imper- 
fections in churches, do not use them to condemn religion; 
use religion to condemn these imperfections, and insist that 
perfect churches alone can do justice to perfect religion. 
Then here is the next and second point: you must have 
a positive idea of religion, ere you have a standard by which 
to judge the churches. The standard by which you judge 
a polity is the supreme good of the people. It depends upon 
your idea of the people’s good how you judge the polity. 
But it is only a comparatively recently recognized principle, 
that of this supremest good. Old maxims were maxims like 
these: whose the region, his the religion ; divine right of king 

to rule, divine duty of people to obey, so making people exist 
for king, not king for people. We now understand, thanks 
to agencies which shall yet later be discussed, that the 
grand purpose of all government is to promote the highest 
weal of the people; that being reached, we can easily by 
due discussion determine the best form. So when we have 
got at the idea of religion we shall be able to determine 
what way, by what methods, according to what polity, along 
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what lines, churches must serve religion in order that they 
may serve the cause of God and of man. 


II. 


This has brought us so far. We have got the length 
of seeing this point: that the churches exist for religion, 
and are to be judged purely by their capability or power of 
realizing it. It is not to be held responsible for their 
imperfections ; nay, these are to be judged by its perfection. 
But that only, as we see, throws us back upon the question 
with which we started—What is religion? But now, if we 
are to answer that, we must do so not only in a clear way, 
but in a large way; for mark !—man is a religious being. 
Look to the north and south, and east and west, and what 
do you see? religions! Wherever you turn—man; where- 
ever man—vreligion. ‘‘ No,” says some very wise person, 
** not at all; there are low tribes, far down in the scale, found 
without any religious customs, without any religious ideas; 
religion is not universal.’”’ Well, I will not discuss the 
matter, though I will say this: the greatest ethnographers, 
that is, the men who have most extensively studied the 
customs, the manners, the beliefs of men, are on my side in 
affirming the opposite. But I do not stand on that. If 
you insist on it, let us grant that there are low tribes, with- 
out religion. What then? Why this: to be without it is to 
be fallen into utter savagery; to be without it is to have 
the sure and indelible mark of lost manhood and utter 
barbarism. A great and distinguished thinker, Schelling, 
wrote a great book, which started from this principle :—Man 
founds society when he realizes religion ; without religion no 
society; at its root, insall its customs, throughout all its 
laws, religion runs ; and society is only where religion begins 
to be. And that is a simple, certain fact. No man who 
knows ethnography, sociology, or whatever he may call it, 
can question it for a moment. Society and religion, as it 
were, begin to be together. Man cannot become a social, and 
therefore a civilized, being until he has a religion. 

But now that has brought us to this point—that religion 
being old, being universal, is natural to man. It does not 
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need a miracle to create it. At any rate, this can be said: 
that its cessation would require a miracle, would need the 
de-rationalizing, or, if you like, the de-naturalizing, of man. 
That might, along a great variety of lines, be proved to you. 
It would not be so very difficult of proof were time granted ; 
but this should be allowed to stand :—So consonant are reli- 
gious ideas with man’s nature, that man’s nature has always 
been at its best, whether in the individual or in the nation, 
when the religious idea was purest and when the religious 
idea was strongest. That is a matter capable of historical 
proof, absolutely incapable of historical disproof. People 
that have been great in art, what kind of art have they been 
great in? ‘lo the Greeks art was religious—the temple, the 
sculpture that glorified the God, declared the excellency of 
religion. People that have been great in literature have 
been great—why ?—through their religious ideas. Look at 
the Jews. They were at the largest when at home much 
smaller than the people of my own native land—a little 
handful; they were rude, they were unlettered in a sense, 
yet they created what from the literary point of view must be 
called the most extraordinary literature in the world. There 
is in India a wonderful literature, vast, immense; begins 
with the hymns of the Rig Veda, and comes down to the 
Puranas, and all the most recent records of custom. And 
what marks it? What marks them all? Religious ideas. 
The Chinese have a great literature. What marks it? It is 
the exposition of the religion and the rule by which they seek 
to live. The Greeks at their highest, noblest moment: what 
made them ?—a literature: what marks it ?—religious ideas. 
But it is not matter of literature only. ‘Take politics, 
the collective life, the freedom—that which is realized in all 
the higher and nobler forms of coHective and social being. 
Where there has been highest order, wherever there has been 
noblest freedom, where there has been a patriotism that did 
not fear to die and did not care to live, save in so far as it 
lived for fatherland and faith, all testifies to the same thing— 
the pre-eminence of the great religious idea. It is proved. 
Man at his best, man at his noblest, has been so through 
the action and by the help of religious ideas. 

But this brings us on a little way, for now we see that 
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religion is something natural; religious ideas inseparable 
from our kind, quite inseparable. Now what does a wise man 
do when he stands face to face with that? Does he begin 
a polemic against the absurdity of religious ideas in any 
particular form? No; when he stands face to face with this 
fact, he asks, Why are they? Why do they everywhere come 
to be? Why has man in history been what he has been? 
Why has man thought as he has thought ? These are neces- 
sary questions; these are scientific questions. It is not 
enough to say certain orders of ideas are incredible. There 
stands behind us man in his history, and the whole course of 
that history illustrates man’s invariable, uniform, absolutely 
universal tendency to produce, or generate if you like, or 
evolve religious ideas, and to be, in the whole of his insti- 
tutions and in all his social constitutions, governed and deter- 
mined by them. Why? that is the point—why? He only 
who is able to enter into the meaning of that why, and get 
a reason, has come within glimpse of understanding the 
question—What is religion? What is it? for what it is 
depends in great part upon why it is. 

Now I am not going to pause very long on this matter— 
the why—though I could. I stand at a point where the pas- 
sion and studies of my lifetime all converge; through years, 
and long, weary nights and active and anxious and laborious 
days, such energy as belongs to me has been directed to the 
study and comprehension of some of the great problems that 
here arise. And when I see the shallow way in which many 
a man who thinks himself wise—wise from reading current 
magazines and hearing current speeches—talks about matters 
of this kind, I feel,—if he could only be made to pass through 
twenty years of hard work along given lines, he would know 
the matter he talked about, and would be a modester man. 
But that is matter only by the way, incidental. The point 
that arises out of that “why” is twofold. There are two 
great questions—one philosophical, one historical. The philo- 
sophical question asks the reason as to the existence, the com- 
ing into being, and the growth in history of religious ideas and 
religious customs ; and mark this: asking that, it sees, what 
all history brings before it, that the production and growth of 
these ideas are inseparable from man. For what is history? 
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It is a great attempt to realize his inmost mind. It is but 
the externalization of what lay contained in him and his 
spirit. You cannot find aught come into being without a 
reason. You create institutions; this town is full of them: 
infirmaries, societies, unions—all manner of institutions ; 
what are they? ‘The realization of ideas, created by ideas, 
by the thoughts of man; and it is the analysis of the philo- 
sophic historian, the man of science in the field of religion, 
that gets at the whole history of the genesis of the ideas that 
ereate religious institutions. He is not concerned simply 
about how they are; he asks why they are, and traces them 
back into man, where mind acts and dwells. Then the his- 
torical question is as vital. It is a comparative one. It puts 
the actual, extant, existing religions together, and compares 
them; and, comparing them, proceeds on the same scientific 
principle that comparative anatomy recognizes when it may 
start with the structure of the leaf and culminate in the 
elorious anatomy of aman. And so you find running through 
the religions a structural principle. Where that principle 
stands highest, in its greatest perfection, there and there only 


have you a perfect religion. 


iil. 

Now you see that this second discussion has carried us a 
little further. Man being unable to escape from religion, that 
which stands highest and best has most claim on his accept- 
ance. Mark this—the people that has conceived the best idea 
of a commonwealth is the people farthest on its way to its 
realization, and the people that has the most perfect or ideal 
religion has the greatest, the humanest, the wealthiest of all 
possessions. ‘There is another point involved in this second 
discussion. Religion is no affair of the churches. They did 
not create it. It created them. It is a great fact of nature, 
rooted in nature, out of nature growing, indissolubly connected 
with the whole system of nature or order to which man belongs. 
It is impossible for man to be, and yet to be without religion 
—man, not men—mark that. Now, so much being deter- 
mined by our two discussions, we are but the more perfectly 
and absolutely thrown back on our old question—What is this 
universal, this natural, this inalienable possession of man ? 
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We must get a large idea; we must get aclear idea. Now 
perhaps the best way for me to proceed in attempting to 
answer this question will be by looking at the opinions of 
some great men, and in order to be perfectly fair and impartial 
it will be best to drop theologians out of account. Theolo- 
gians may be dangerous : they may be, as it were, a counsel 
retained for the defence. Well, we will ask, Are there any 
philosophers who can help us ? Yes, many ; for it is a mark 
of our best modern philosophers that they feel that they must 
face this question, that they must answer—why religion is. 
You know the old deist who lived last century was a very 
remarkable man. He thought he could make what he called 
a religion of nature ; but then you see he made that religion 
to be of his own nature; and his nature was not Nature's 
nature, but one that had been largely educated, civilized, 
Christianized, refined. Now it is not an ideal construction of 
that kind we want from the philosopher. We want to know 
why religion is universal, and what this great universal pos- 
session of man is. Now a philosopher occupies tiis position. 
He seeks to explain what is or comes to be through the 
nature of man, through the reason or the subjective personal 
capabilities of men. A philosopher is a lover of wisdom, 
and he goes in search of his wisdom not into the world with- 
out, but into the world within. But now it may astonish 
you—but it is true—if I say that all knowledge of the world 
without is built on a philosophy of the world within; and 
every natural science implies a given philosophy of knowledge, 
and is determined to be what it is, not by its own processes, 
not by its imagined results, but entirely and absolutely by the 
relation in which it stands to thought, to knowledge, there- 
fore to the science concerned with what knows. Well, then, 
we will ask these philosophers to help us, and we shall find 
them so explaining religion that they fall into three classes— 
those who have tried to explain it through the intellect ; those 
who have tried to explain it through the feelings ; those who 
have tried to explain it through the conscience. First, then, 
those who have tried to explain it through the intellect: and 
three writers come here. One man says it is a matter of 
belief —altogether of belief. Jacobi, a distinguished German, 
said, “I believe; by my faith I am a Christian; by my 
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reason I am a heathen.” Now that man’s theory is worth 
nothing, and I will tell you why. Any theory that leaves a 
division in a man’s own soul, is false. If religion be a mere 
matter of faith, no matter of reason, it is untrue to the nature 
the Creator gave the man. The second theory said it is a 
matter of intuition; men without proof direct, by action of 
intuitive reason, see the truths that constitute religion. Now 
Schelling erred there, and for this reason : a man’s intuition 
is only dogmatism ; it is his own affirmation of what he knows 
made to have universal validity. ‘The third writer is Hegel. 
He said, “It is a matter of thought, of spirit.” Now Hegel 
stood in this position :—People say that we have knowledge of 
phenomena. ‘They forget that knowledge is not phenomenal. 
Phenomena are what appear. ‘lake away the subject to 
whom they appear, and where are your phenomena? Seek 
to find a world where there is no thought, and you will never 
find it. You will never reach a point where thought is not. 
Thought ever is, in all things scientific or other that men 
can find ; and see this : as behind all experience thought lies, 
so at the rcot of the universe thought is. What is necessary 
toexplain me is necessary to explain nature. I am thought, 
and phenomena can be only as thought is. Nature can be only 
as thought makes nature, underlies it. And that is apparent, 
for you cannot interpret nature where you take thought out of 
it. There is not a language on earth that is not capable of 
allowing translation into every other language. You can take 
thought out of Greek and put it into English; you can take 
thought out of English and put it into Sanskrit. You can 
take thought out of Sanskrit and translate it into all lan- 
guages man ever has spoken. And what is the necessary con- 
dition ? That thought be in the language—no thought, no 
translation. There must be reason ere reason can get what 
it wants; and what is true of language is true of nature. Man 
could not get natural science, could not get knowledge of 
nature, unless‘nature were the great speech, the great lan- 
guage, an articulate and definite expression of thought; and 
so God, so religion, is thought, wherein man, the individual, 
places himself in relation to the universal—the intelligence in 
me to the intelligence that underlies all things. 

But now we come to the second class of explanations. 
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“Feeling,” said the only theologian of the whole band, “‘ is the 
source of religion, a feeling of dependence.”’ Now, you will 
note, a feeling of dependence is a thought of dependence. I 
cannot feel I depend unless I think of myself as dependent. 
Thought is contained in feeling. A second comes forward to 
reconcile science and religion on the basis that worship, that 
religion, is feeling, the feeling of admiration. ‘To admire is 
to worship ; to worship is to be religious. But, now, you cannot 
have—it is impossible that you can have—admiration unless 
you find something admirable ; and if you find something 
admirable, you have conceived it, you have thought it; you 
cannot have admiration without thought. Lastly in this 
department there comes that intellectually wise man, Mr. 
Spencer, who says it is a feeling, a feeling of wonder, a feeling 
of wonder in the presence of the Unknown. Now I don’t 
wonder at his thinking wonder religion. I would have won- 
dered exceedingly had he thought otherwise. It is altogether 
wonderful a man should think that the great Unknown can 
excite any emotion whatever. It is no extraordinary thing 
that a man who translates unknown by force, persistent force, 
should think that wonder was the fit, the proper feeling in 
its presence. But the. most wonderful of all is the genesis 
of the feeling. He derives it—whence ?—out of visions, 
seen in sleep, ghosts that have appeared to a benighted 
and over-fed savage. Now if aught shows how men build 
theory without facing fact, it is a theory of that sort. 
There is not a historical religion in the whole world, save 
one, that lends countenance to it, and that one, rightly 
understood, does not. All the rest, from China, India, 
through Asia, in Europe, in Africa, with the one exception, 
in America, all absolutely rise up and refuse to own it. It 
is wonderful, altogether, wonderful, that any man claiming to 
be a sociologist should find religion in a region where it 
never existed. 

Well, we will dismiss feeling. All feeling means thought ; 
you cannot feel unless you think; and you feel as you think. 
Then there is the next; and I will only mention two, though 
I could mention a lot. One of them makes conscience thie 
great mother of religion ; or, religion is our duty, apprehended 
as Divine command. That is Kant’s view; and the second 
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is like unto it, only expressing by the outer signs the in- 
ward source—its author being the distinguished Englishman, 
Matthew Arnold. He describes religion as morality touched 
by emotion. But mark this :—You cannot have morality 
without thought. Thought underlies all. Now religion is 
thought; it is feeling; it is action. It is no one of these. 
Yet it is all these, and something more. Man thinks ; 
as he thinks, he feels; as he thinks and feels, he acts. 
Thought is the parent, determinative of feeling; feeling is 
the source of the motive—that is, the occasion of action, not 
its cause. Well, when we analyze this subjective definition, 
what do we find? That religion is, on the side of the person, 
his thought of the cause, or order, or highest law under 
which he stands, and the way in which he feels and acts 
towards him or it. That is the subjective side. That is a 
very wide definition. We shall fill it up by and by. But I will 
indicate to you why it is so wide. It is wide for this reason: 
that it must comprehend all forms of religious expression 
or life that we may discover to exist. These have wonderful 
affinities. There is an African bending down before ‘a fetish. 
He offers it a bribe; or he, perhaps, may castigate it—why ? 
He thinks it can have influence for good or for evil on his 
life. There is John Stuart Mill. He says, speaking of the 
woman who became his wife: ‘‘ Her memory became to me 
a religion, and her approbation the standard by which, 
summing up as it did all worthiness, I endeavour to 
regulate my life.” So, the thought, memory, and ima- 
gined approbation of his wife, became a religion. It was 
the religion by which he ordered his life. In each case 
there is a given notion or conception of the position occupied 
and influence exercised in the one case by a thing, in the 
other by a dead woman, which results on the one hand in 
emotion, and on the other in action, the sort of action the 
spirit or woman is supposed to approve. The Chinaman 
has great ideas of his ancestors, the ancestral spirits. He 
has a large calendar of saints, and a great hall where the 
sages of the past stand. He believes al] his people constitute 
a mighty organic whole, and he propitiates the spirits of the 
dead that he may live a happy and a dutiful life. It is a 
long ery from China to France; yet Comte’s notion of the 
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worship of humanity, with its sages and calendar of saints, 
with much of its outward pomp and worship, is but the 
ancient Chinese thought amplified by baptism into the rites 
and associations of the Catholic Church. Our wide notion of 
religion enables us to comprehend under it systems as distant 
and dissimilar as these. 
EVs 

Now, when we have got a notion of religion on the sub- 
jective side, we want another of it on the objective side; and 
here I must pray your simple attention. Looking, then, at 
religion on the objective side, I have this to say—that the 
character of its highest conception determines its nature and 
quality. The highest coneeption which religion possesses 
determines its moral character. A bad god can never have a 
good religion. As the deity is, the faith that is built on him 
must be. Find out the character of the deity, and you find 
out the character of the religion. In other words, find out 
the quality of a man’s highest thought, and you find out 
the character and quality of the principles that regulate his 
whole life. That is absolutely true. You may take it of 
religion ; you may take it of a system. Say, now, a man 
declares force is the ultimate; it is the known ultimate of 
ultimates. Now, I would ask you to consider where the man 
got his idea of force. If you take mind away, what is 
force? A man tells me, ‘‘I know only phenomena,” Ah, 
then—are you a phenomenon? Are you? For if you are, 
then see this: phenomena can never determine each other ; 
they must be determined in other ways. ‘To speak in Eng- 
lish, not in Greek—things can appear only providing there 
are those to whom they appear. Take away the persons 
that see the appearance, and where, pray, is the appear- 
ance ? But without going into metaphysics, let us see 
this : if a man postulates force as his highest thought 
whence all is drawn, what follows? Force, according to this 
idea, must exact in every change an equivalent for what 
is expended. Wherever force rules, the laws of mechanics 
rule ; wherever the laws of mechanics rule, necessity rules; 
wherever necessity rules, freedom is absent; wherever freedom 
is absent, morality is impossible; wherever morality is im- 
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possible, duty is impossible, and all the varieties of service 
into which and through which a noble and ordered society 
can be constructed. The highest conception determines the 
whole order of thought. Now I can show you that that idea 
of force, or the idea of creation that it is thought to translate, 
is a very old idea. I can show you that the ancient Hindoos 
knew it; that it is only an unconscious translation of Hindoo 
thought into an ill-fitting English garb. Thousands of years 
ago it stood in Sanskrit, clear and unmistakable, in more 
scientific form than it has in English. 

Now if you apply that principle—as is the highest 
thought, so is the system—to religion, you get this: if you 
have a God absolutely righteous, absolutely holy, absolutely 
loving, all the system he builds must be intended to conform 
tohim. Now it cannot be made in absolute conformity by 
any mechanical method. If it were made by a mechanical 
method, it would be made inevitably by necessity, and neces- 
sity destroys morality ; and so that will lead us to the second 
point—While God is the great determinative idea, religion 
must always be realized through man. Now, mark that. It 
must be realized through man—man free, rational, intelli- 
gent. Man stands open to God, God speaks through man. 
The pure soul is open to Him. Did you ever hear an ora- 
torio? Who made it? Nature never made it. Yet nature 
is full of sounds, soft, loud, low, sweet, murmuring, gentle, 
varied, full of musical, rhythmical sounds ; and the master- 
spirit gathers into his vast imagination all those sounds, . 
weaves them into splendid harmonies, pours them out in 
the great organ swell, or through the vast choir made of 
human beings, while yet making music as it were one. And 
so the spirit open to God, God’s true prophet—what is it ?— 
the great master spirit telling the truth of God for the joy and 
the life of men. 

That brings us now to a third point. Since religion, come 
of God, is realized through men, it is realized for the pur- 
poses of God. It exists for His purposes, and for these 
alone. Now, in looking at it as a great agent for carry- 
ing out God’s purposes, what do we see? Two things. 
First, religion has a power that nothing else has of making 
bad men good. There is no power like it for changing b.d 
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into good, the profane into the holy, the man unreal into man 
most true. Science has not that power; nor hasart. Science 
and art witness to the elevation of man; they do not cause it. 
Religion causes the elevation of man, and creates his science 
and his art. Next, the great progress, the forward movement 
of the race of man, has been worked by good persons, persons 
good by their religious ideas. That is an absolute law. 
Sometimes there is a sneaking kindness in the heart of a 
people in a certain stage of growth or decay for a statesman 
who is a brilliant scoundrel and also a great, an astute 
genius, but, mark you, when the reins of a state are in the 
hands of a brilliant scoundrel, the state is being driven right 
into the heart of a great evil and of a great misfortune. 
Wherever you have persons whether inside or outside Chris- 
tianity that do lift men up, and send men on, you find them 
persons inspired by religious ideas. 

Mark how we come to the last point. Since the great for- 
ward movement of the world is worked by religious persons, 
then the higher the thought, the greater the power ; the purer 
the idea that works in him and through him, the greater and 
the grander will be the religion. I will not by comparison 
run through Brahmanism, through Buddhism, Islamism, 
through Egypt, through Greece; I will not try by compari- 
son to show where this grandest idea is. I will ask you to 
think of God as the Saviour has taught us to think of Him. 
He is not only almighty, but He is good, holy, wise, loving, 
tender, compassionate, just. Take for example: God is a being 
infinitely good; then He cannot but hate sin, He cannot but 
hate all conscious and voluntary guilt; but if God hates sin, 
the religious man, governed by his idea of God, hates it too, 
and lives that he may conquer its reign on earth. God is 
righteous. Then if He is righteous, He cannot but hate wrong; 
all forms of wrong, personal, social, industrial, political, all 
are hateful to Him; and the man who is a religious man, 
governed by his thought of God, must live to conquer wrong. 
God is tender, compassionate ; then all sorrow, all pain, and 
all anguish is to Him painful, the cause of deepest pity and 
regret ; and the religious man lives to conquer all pain, to 
subdue it, minister to it; take the outcast, and the lonely, and 
the feeble, and the desolate into the protection of his great 
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love. God islove ; then He loves to see man saved, to see him 
happy, to see happiness multiplied below; and so the reli- 
gious man is the man that saves men, that creates happiness, 
that makes all earth a scene of wider joy and of grander 
moral worth. Theology is the interpretation of the universe 
through the idea of God. Religion is the regulation of life 
through the same great idea; it is the application to all 
things, to all events, of the great, spiritual, moral, ethical, 
rational elements contained in that idea. Now that descrip- 
tion of religion has yet to be filled up. Historically we must 
deal with it later. It has to be filled up in the lectures that 
follow. This lecture alone cannot be either complete or fully, 
perhaps, intelligible, and only is a vestibule, a hall, intro- 
ducing you to what is to follow. As it stands, mark this: 
religion has become no simple way of saving men only; it 
saves them—but for God’s ends, not merely their own. It is 
no method simply for giving peace in death, a happy immor- 
tality ; it accomplishes that by making happy time, happy 
society. Religion is everywhere that eternal justice, eternal 
holiness, eternal purity, eternal harmony, eternal love may, 
through man, be made to reign among men. Religion is 
that the purpose of God through all the ages may by men 
be more perfectly fulfilled. Where it comes in its perfection, 
it comes for an end like that. If religion be so, where is the 
man wo would not be religious ?—and be religious that he 
may serve God and work the good of man. 
A. M. FAIRBAIRN. 


LONGFELLOW’S POETRY—THE CAUSES OF ITS WIDE 
POPULARITY. 


Tuere are no poetic productions, either in America or in 
England, so popular among so many classes of readers as 
those of Henry Wadsworth Longfellow. This is proven by 
the large number and the varied forms of the editions of his 
works. Beautifully illustrated and handsomely bound copies 
are in the drawing-rooms of the rich, and plain ones in the 
houses of the reading poor. I have often seen his poems in 
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the library or on the study table of scholars; and frequently 
found them on the bookshelf or the drawer’s top of intelligent 
working men. He is a universal favourite. His songs are 
sung in the drawing-rooms of peers and in the cottages of 
peasants. All persons who read poetry find in his pages 
something attractive and instructive. Yet I presume none 
of his ablest or warmest admirers would claim for him a 
place among our greatest poets. Their grasp and stretch 
of thought, and grandeur and wealth of imagination, belong 
not to him. However high at times you may find his 
muse soaring, yet he has given no 'proof of being able to 
maintain a lofty flight far or long. Those pieces by 
which he has gained his firmest hold on the minds and 
hearts of his readers are all short. But even in the best of 
them he lacks the rugged energy of Burns; and the most 
stimulative of them falls short of the fiery force which lives 
in the lines of Elliot the Corn Law rhymer. Though he had 
a soul susceptible in a high degree of impression and inspira- 
tion from Nature, still the loftiest pitch to which that inspira- 
tion had carried him lies far beneath that reached by some 
other poets who have sung of bold and majestic scenery. 
, Perhaps none of Nature’s grand objects stirred him so much as 
the sea. Hence he says, ‘‘The heart of the great ocean sends 
a thrilling pulse through me.” Yet it never seems to have 
roused his feelings of rapture and awe until lost in wonder at 
its majesty and magnitude. He tells us that his ‘soul is full’ 
of longings for the secret of the sea ;”’ but he never wishes to 
be one of its rolling waves, or a sharer in the hurricane that 
tosses them, like Byron, when witnessing a thunder-storm at 
midnight among the Alps, and who sang: 


Most glorious night! 
Thou wert not made for slumber. Let me be 
A sharer in thy fierce and far delight, 
A portion of the tempest and of thee. 


But although Longfellow had not the gift of identifying 
himself with the grandest works and the wildest elements of 
Nature, yet he had the power,’ greater than many poets, of 
reading the true and stirring lessons they teach. He had an 
attentive ear to the messages which stars and storms, light 
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and darkness, seas and rivers, trees and flowers, have for 
man. He draws from all these objects and elements instruc- 
tion, sympathy, and strength, and sends them clear and 
straight to the very depths of our souls. Thus, when gazing 
on Mars, he sings: 
O star of strength, I see thee stand 
And smile upon my pain ; 


Thou beckonest with thy mailed hand, 
And I am strong again. 


And the lesson he presses home on his reader from what he 
wrote of that planet has in it a calming power promotive of 
endurance : 
Oh, fear not in a world like this, 
And thou shalt know ere long, 
Know how sublime a thing it is 
To suffer and be strong. 


Similar is the lesson he reads from the darkness and still- 
ness of night; while the flowers that bloom at his feet also 
whisper to his ear words of sympathy and hope, and point 
our thoughts forward and upward to immortality and heaven. 


There is not an object in the outer world of Nature which 
this poet did not view as charged with something more than 
beauty and grandeur to the eye, or music to the ear. He 
would have us look on all Nature as bright with illustrations 
of her Creator’s regard for man. And this is one cause of his 
wide popularity ; for where is the man who does not like to 
hear the voice or behold the look from the objects around 
him that expresses sympathy with him in his manifold 
struggles throughout life? His dejected spirit is cheered, 
and his feeble arm is nerved, by such a voice, or by such a 
look. Whoever knows what the battle of life is, will not 
wonder at a poet being universally loved whose muse has 
rung forth the sympathies of all Nature in notes clear and 
pleasant as the song of birds in a summer morning. With 
truth as well as beauty has he written : 

If thou art worn and hard beset 

With sorrows that thou wouldst forget, 

If thou wouldst read a lesson, that will keep 

Thy heart from fainting, and thy soul from sleep, 


Go to the woods and hills !—No tears 
Dim the sweet look that Nature wears. 
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But it is not from Nature only that Longfellow has drawn 
lessons fitted to brace and gladden dejected hearts, but he 
has extracted them from the very struggles and sorrows of life, 
How strikingly has he done this in every verse of his well- 
known ‘Psalm of Life,’’ winding it up with considerations 
fitted to make our course one of constant progress, and manly 
and generous deeds, the influence of which shall not die when’ 
we quit the world, but shall abide, acting as intellectual and 
moral forces on those who shall come after us. He finds 
instruction and help for us also in the daily labours of men’s 
hands, and the uses for which they are wrought. Looking at 
a lighthouse throwing its beams across the dark sea, either to 
warn the mariner of danger, or to show him the safe entrance 
into harbour, the voice of that stately and humane structure 
Longfellow thus ititerprets : 

























Sail on, it says, sail on ye stately ships! 
And with your floating bridge the ocean span ; 
Be mine to guard this light from all eclipse ; 
Be yours to bring man nearer unto man. 


The fire made by the wood of wrecked ships, as it warmed 
him, awakened thoughts of pity for those whose sufferings 
had been associated with the disaster which brought that 
wood to the flames, and of which he says : 


And as their splendour flashed and failed, 
We thought of wrecks upon the main— 
Of ships dismasted, that were hailed, 

And sent no answer back again. 
















This sensitiveness to impressions from whatever is sugges- 
tive of human weal or woe, is appreciated by all thoughtful 
and generous persons, and is a cause of his popularity with 
readers of that class. 

There is also a large element of exquisite tenderness in the 
sympathy he shows for the anxieties and sorrows which so 
often dominate and darken human hearts, which contributes 
largely to his popularity. Thus how delicately does he hint 
at the anxious fear which rises in the breast of the fisherman’s 
wife, and in the gentle heart of his child, as the gale increases, 
and the darkness of night is advancing on the deep; anda 
little face he describes as pressed close to the window, and by 
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the flickering fire-light is seen a woman’s shadow waving 
restlessly to and fro; and he asks: 


What tale do the roaring ocean, 
And the night wind bleale and wild, 
As they beat at the crazy casement, 
Tell to that little child ? 
And why do the roaring ocean, 
And the night wind wild and bleak, 
As they beat at the heart of the mother, 
Drive the colour from her cheek ? 





Nor is his sympathy confined to the sorrows of life, but it 
goes forth with equal fulness and freeness to the loves and joys 
of our existence. Thus how delicately, in ‘‘The Building of the 
Ship,” does he speak of the feelings of the youth who was to 
succeed the master builder, and was betrothed to his daughter. 

In the same masterly and delicate manner does he describe 
the feelings in the breast of the sturdy Puritan warrior, Miles 
Standish, and those in the heart of his accomplished rival, 
John Alden, when Miles asked him to go and propose for him 
to Priscilla, and Miles urges him to do it by saying: 

‘**T was never a maker of phrases, 

I can march up to a fortress, and summon the place to surrender; 

But to march up to a woman with such a proposal I dare not. 

I’m not afraid of bullets, nor shot from the mouth of a cannon, 


But of a thundering No! point blank from the mouth of a woman, 
That I confess I’m afraid of, nor am I ashamed to confess it.” 






Alden went at the request of his friend, the captain, and 
urged his suit for him on the maiden he himself loved. But 
her reply was natural, and most reasonable, to Alden: 

“Tf the great captain of Plymouth is so very eager to wed me, 


Why does he not come himself, and take the trouble to woo me ? 
If Tam not worth the wooing, I surely am not worth the winning!” 


But as he warmed and glowed, in his simple and eloquent language, 
Quite forgetful of self, and-full of the praise of his rival, 

Archly the maiden smiled, and with eyes overrunning with laughter, 
Said, in a tremulous voice, ‘* Why don’t you speak for yourself, John?” 


We might easily quote passages to show that Longfellow 
has sympathy with the joys of children as with the loves of 
grown people. But enough has been quoted to show the deep, 
tender, and sacred feelings which have found expression in 
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Longfellow’s poetry. Never, certainly, were affection’s cords 
touched by a more delicate hand, nor sorrow’s wounds bound 
up with truer tenderness, nor memory’s fondest treasures 
unfolded with deeper reverence, than by him. And this is 
another cause of his extensive popularity, for all classes are 
attracted by genuine gentleness of feeling. Its utterances, 
whether in the most finished verse, or in the plainest prose, 
play as refreshingly on the weary hearts of men as do the 
summer sea breezes on the sickly brow of the wasted invalid, 
Another cause of his acceptance with so many readers is 
his individuality. The outflowings of his thoughts have cut a 
channel for themselves. He has given to every theme on 
which he has sung the colour and stamp of his own mind. 
This imparts to his productions a charm and a power even 
over those whose tastes in some respects may differ from his 
own, for there is something captivating in what bears the 
impress of a strong individuality. It comes before us with 
no borrowed embellishments. All it wears is as truly its own 
as the beauty worn by flowers, or the brightness shown by 
stars belongs to them. And what adds to the charm of 
Longfellow’s individuality is an element of originality. This, 
however, is not so large as in some other poets whose pro- 
ductions are not so widely popular. Yet it is large enough to 
augment the freshness and force which individualism always 
has, even when it may not be associated with original thought. 
His intellect being more practical than speculative, his 
originality consists in new, yet somewhat limited, views of 
objects near us, and with which we are all more or less 
familiar, rather than in broad and lofty ideas belonging to 
‘the remoter and higher realms of imagination and thought. 
Had his originality consisted more of this latter quality, he 
would have wielded a greater power over the higher and more 
cultured class of intellects ; but it would not have made him 
so widely appreciated by other classes as he is. The stateli- 
ness and stretch of his thoughts would then have been too 
vast for the powers of ‘most minds to have reached, and con- 
sequently prized. Still, what originality he does possess 
must be placed among the causes of his popularity. 

To these causes must be added his clearness of diction. It 
is transparent as a crystal stream. His ideas are discerned 
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through his words as distinctly as are the pebbles in the bed 
of a summer brook seen through its limpid waters. His 
language never obscures his thoughts. It sometimes softens 
them, and thereby adds to their beauty, as the foliage of a 
tree softens and beautifies the rays of the sun, or the beams 
of the moon, which fall upon us through its openings. Some 
poets often employ such an exuberance of words, that even 
robust thoughts and burning emotions are shorn of half 
their strength and fervour. It is never so with Longfellow. 
There is at times a bareness cf language used by him ; but it 
produces its designed effect, for it gives to his thoughts a 
sterner and a sadder complexion, as the naked trees of winter 
impart a gloomier and wilder wail to the winds that sweep 
through their leafless boughs, than they can when clothed in 
the foliage of summer. There seems to be a sympathy be- 
tween his words and ideas so strong and truthful, that the 
fire or force of the latter is never either impaired or exagger- 
ated by the former. His whole diction is a faithful reflector 
of the defects, or of the excellences, which may mark his 
thoughts, just as the silver and slumbering lake mirrors on 
its bosom alike the wildness and the culture, the bareness 
and the beauty, which may belong to the scenery that skirts 
its banks. This lucidness of style contributes to the poet’s 
popularity as largely as a clear and cloudless atmosphere 
contributes to the brilliancy and beauty of the starry firma- 
ment; for all men like to see thoughts through transparent 
language, as they do to look through a stainless welkin on the 
silent grandeur of the midnight heavens. What has been 
said of Byron may be affirmed of Longfellow, ‘‘ He never 
wrote an obscure line.” 

The last cause of his popularity which I shail here notice 
is the high moral and manly tone of his poetry. A political 
writer recently said, that ‘‘the bulk of mankind like morals.” 
I believe it, notwithstanding the evil that exists in the world, 
just as the coarsest natures like to see a lovely flower. To 
this liking of what is moral, this poet has very largely 
appealed. He has done it more indirectly than directly. He 
is not a devotional poet, and yet his productions breathe a 
reverential spirit towards whatever is religious in the minds 
or lives of men. He has not followed the example of-some 
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of the scientists and philosophers of our day, by ignoring 
either the religious instinct in man, or discrediting the sacred 
Book by which that instinct is developed and educated into 
an intelligent and reasonable belief of the unseen realities of 
a future world. He deals with no doctrines of Scripture, but 
I know of no poet, not professedly religious, who has enriched 
his pages so extensively with allusions to the historical facts 
recorded in Scripture, and he has done it so naturally and 
gracefully that I cannot forbear giving two or three as fair 
samples of the many others: 


Through the closed blinds the golden sun 
Pour’d in a dusty beam, 

Like the celestial ladder seen 
By Jacob in his dream. 


Songs of triumph and ascriptions, 
Such as reached the swart Egyptians, 
When upon the Red Sea coast 
Perished Pharaoh and his host. 


The maiden clasped her hands, and prayed 
That saved she might be; 

And she thought of Christ who stilled the waves 
On the Lake of Galilee. 


A voice is ever at thy side, 
Speaking in tones of might, 

Like the prophetic voice that cried 
To John in Patmos, ** Write.” 


These instances will serve to illustrate what I mean by the 
reverential spirit which pervades his poetry. From that 
spirit the moral tendency of his poetry is derived. There is 
one great truth to which he has given expression, too much 
overlooked in this age in which the triumphs of the brain, 
both in the realms of thought and of matter, are regarded as 
the highest achievements of existence upon earth. While he 
has extolled in stirring numbers the dignity of labour, and 
the majesty of thought, yet he has unflinchingly proclaimed 
the neglected truth— 


It is the heart, and not the brain, 
That to the highest doth attain, 
And he who followeth Love’s behest 
Far exceedeth all the rest. 
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Asthat priceless truth is woven or translated into a human 
life, it makes it a gentler, a lovelier, a nobler, and a manlier 
thing, no matter how narrow and obscure the sphere in which 
that life may move. And among the poets of this century 
whose productions have helped to enlighten the mind and 
touch the heart, to refine the taste and breathe into the 
soul the elements of purity and joy, of liberty and love, none 
have contributed more than those from the pen of Henry Wads- 
worth Longfellow; and which productions, I venture to predict, 
will live to be read, for generations yet to come, not only in the 
million homes of his own vast land, but wherever the English 
tongue is spoken, and thus will contribute to the strengthening 
of all those ties and interests which unite the two greatest 
nations of the world while striving together in promoting the 
peace and progress of mankind. GEORGE 8. INGRAM. 


TRANSITION. 


A TALE ILLUSTRATIVE OF THE RELIGIOUS THOUGHT 
AND LIFE OF THE AGE. 


CHAPTER V. 


Tue life at Marston had been an entirely fresh experience to 
Cecil, and was exerting an influence upon him of which he 
himself was scarcely conscious. At first he was a little 
repelled by the outspoken frankness of some of his new 
friends, apt under the excitement of eager discussion to pass 
into something which looked very like rudeness ; but a closer 
acquaintance removed this feeling. He began to see that the 
blunt expression of strong differences of opinion, and even 
considerable warmth of advocacy, did not imply any unkind 
feeling on either side. This, indeed, he found to be true only 
under limited conditions. The occasions were comparatively 
rare when Radicals and Tories, or Churchmen and Dissenters, 
discussed their differences in a friendly temper. For the most 
part Churchmen and Dissenters occupied the same relation to 
each other as the Jews and Samaritans of old. It is one of 
the evil results of a State Church tha’ this social division 
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exists, especially in districts where Dissent cannot be snubbed 
or ignored. At Marston, as in many of the towns of the 
district, it had a pre-eminence, due to the intelligence and 
public spirit of its leaders, and was therefore peculiarly ob- 
noxious to the sect whose supremacy it had practically set 
aside. There was consequently but little interchange of 
social courtesies between the two parties, and in their occa- 
sional meetings points of religious or political controversy 
were by tacit consent tabooed. But in the Liberal circle into 
which Cecil was thrown there was so much independence of 
thought that discussions were by no means uncommon, and 
were often conducted with a freedom and a warmth which 
at first surprised him. Gradually, however, he learned to 
understand and admire the earnestness with which his friends 
maintained any cause which they espoused, especially when 
he found that their friendly relations to each other were 
unaffected by the telling blows given and taken in these 
controversies. 

There is no more striking difference, though it is one which 
has attracted less attention than it deserves, than that which 
separates the people north and south of a line which may be 
generally described—though thai description is not perfectly 
accurate—as identical with the Trent. The men of Birming- 
ham who belong to the north, though they lie outside the line 
indicated, are unlike the men of Bradford; and they, again, 
are unlike their neighbours at Manchester, or their more dis- 
tant acquaintances away in Northumberland. But character- 
istic of them all is a strength of nature not so frequently met 
with in the south or west of England. Something is due to 
race, and something also to their pursuits, which necessitate 
a certain robustness of character, and helps to foster the quali- 
ties without which success would be impossible. But perhaps 
even more is due to their freedom from metropolitan influence. 
The man of the north has an interest in London, admires that 
which is grand and impressive in the city or its history as 
much or possibly even more than its own inhabitants, enjoys a 
frequent visit to it, and enters very fully into its excitements ; 
but for its opinions he has little respect, and of its influence 
he is utterly contemptuous. The Times, and the Londoners 
who regard it as an oracle, would be astonished to learn how 
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absolutely destitute that paper is of any practical control over 
the opinions of these great districts. Their own journals are 
criticized with unsparing severity; and such influence as they 
command is due entirely to the ability with which they can 
defend their position, not to any authority which is conceded 
to their ipse divit. The almighty ‘“‘ we” has not the slightest 
terror four northern minds, and is just as likely to excite 
ridicule as any other feeling. In short, they pride them- 
selves upon their independence, and have a special pleasure 
in showing it in relation to anything and everything metro- 
politan. Very possibly they may sometimes carry it too far ; 
but if so, itis only an excess of avirtue. It is fortunate for the 
country that there are districts where the little cliques and 
coteries which haunt clubs and other metropolitan resorts, and 
affect to express public opinion, have absolutely no influence 
whatever. They do not really reflect the best mind of London, 
but unfortunately the dissentients have no centre round which 
to gather, and but few opportunities of making their real in- 
fluence felt. Hence it appears to the world that those who 
are able to give a tone to society, and through it to the 
journals, do actually speak for the metropolis. It is an unfair 
representation of London, but will be accepted as correct until 
the more independent spirits of the district find some means 
of asserting themselves. As it is, London appears to these 
harder men of the north as overridden by fashion, as lacking 
in resolution and ‘‘go,” as ready to be carried away with 
every wind of “Jingo” excitement, and its influence is resisted 
accordingly. 

Cecil was not unaccustomed to independence at Cambridge, 
but it was of a different type from that he found at Marston— 
more of an academic and speculative, and less of a prac- 
tical character. At first it was not pleasant to him to hear 
the rights of institutions which he regarded with veneration 
challenged with a trenchant force, which was offensive because 
of its strength, and because of the sting of truth which was in 
its arguments. He mistook also, as many are prone to do, 
intensity of conviction, expressing itself in the decided terms ap- 
propriate to men of strong nature, for bigotry, and recoiled from 
it. But as he came to know his new friends better he learned to 
estimate them more justly. He found what a deep vein of 
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genuine principle and of kindly feeling lay underneath the 
brusquerie of their exterior, and before long discovered that, 
while in more fashionable circles there is a careful veneering 
of polish and manner which makes men appear better than 
they are, here were men who, by reason of their thorough 
genuineness, were much better than at first they seemed. 
They grew upon his esteem as men of this type are sure to 
grow upon all who are capable of recognizing and honouring 
true worth. But with this unconscious drawing to the men 
he began to develop also a sympathy with some of their 
views, and his conversation with the two clergymen served to 
accelerate its growth. The case of Archer specially im- 
pressed him. Here was a man who, to say the least, 
was not of a high type. When he compared him with 
the young Dissenting minister whom he had occasionally 
met, and for whom he had conceived a respect which was 
developing into a positive liking, he could not but be con- 
scious of the inferiority of the clergyman both in moral and 
intellectual calibre. Yet because he had chosen to turn his 
back on the Church in which he had been trained, to which he 
owed much of spiritual impulse and quickening, and of which 
he had once been an ardent and enthusiastic champion, he was 
entitled to regard himself as the superior of one who, beside 
every other quality in which he excelled him, added an honest 
loyalty to conscience. That the State should put such a penalty 
upon thorough truth in religious matters became to him 
a more questionable policy the more closely he examined it. 
Without impugning the conscientiousness of Archer, it was at 
least evident that the peculiar form it had taken had been 
profitable. Granting that Archer and Franklin were equally 
governed by asimple desire to follow the truth and do the right, 
it was manifest that the State had rewarded the one because his 
conscience led him in a particular direction, while the other 
was relegated to civil inferiority because his conscience had 
laid upon him an entirely different obligation. He could not 
blind his eyes to the fact that such action on the part of a 
Government interfered with the completeness of religious 
liberty, and presented a temptation.to many to tamper with 
truth and play with conscience. He might not at this time 
have found it easy to translate into words the kind of sentiment 
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which was gradually crystallizing into a settled opinion on 
this point. But the inequality of the State’s action in the 
matter was apparent to him, and he begay to ask himself 
whether there was any consideration by which it could be 
justified, and whether, even in the interests of truth itself, it 
was not better that men should be conscientious than that 
they should be orthodox. It might be that the Episcopal 
Church in this country was the only true representative of the 
Holy Catholic Church, but if any were not convinced of this, 
but were, in fact, strongly convinced of the contrary, it could 
scarcely be desired that the nation should dangle golden baits 
before their eyes to seduce them into a path of which they, in 
their secret heart, disapproved. 

The force of this reasoning, which was passing through his 
ewn mind, was greatly strengthened by the discussion with 
the two clergymen. They did not recommend their Church 
either by their arguments or their spirit. They talked as 
men battling for a supremacy for which they had no manifest 
fitness, and their arrogant bigotry created a prejudice against 
their arguments, if courtesy required that their sweeping and 
unsustained assertions should be thus described. But he 
felt this all the more because of the far deeper questions 
which were agitating his spirit. If he had hardly come to 
doubt whether there be a Church or, indeed, a Christ, there 
was enough of uncertainty about his views on both points; 
and he knew so much of the secret conflict which was going 
.on in many minds, and which, alas! had in not a few 
already issued in the triumph of unbelief, not to make him a 
little impatient of men calling themselves the ministers of 
Christ, who seemed much more anxious about the ascendency 
of their Church than about the extension of its spiritual 
power. He had had, a short time before leaving Cambridge, 
a long conversation with an Agnostic, who was at the same 
time a most vehement defender of the State Church, and had 
not been agreeably impressed by the incongruous combination. 
That one who, for himself, had cast aside all faith should, 
nevertheless, desire to uphold the supremacy of one Church 
and one creed to the injury of the millions who dissented from 
them, had struck him at the time as singularly repulsive. 
But here was the same tendency in another shape. That 
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these clergymen held the faith of the gospel he did not 
question ; but in their minds the supremacy of their Church 
and order had so dominated everything else, that the progress 
of Christ’s spiritual kingdom seemed to be forgotten in their 
anxiety to suppress Dissent. It might be said, indeed, that 
Dissenters were equally to blame on their side; but Franklin, 
who was the only Dissenting minister with whom he was 
acquainted, did not often refer to the subject, and, when he 
did, treated it as an important question of Church policy 
which must be looked at primarily in its relation to the 
religious welfare of the community. ‘‘If I could be satisfied,” 
he said to Cecil, on one of the few occasions when the topic 
had been broached between them, ‘that it was necessary in 
the interests of true religion in the country, that I should 
be subject to a species of social ostracism because of my 
ecclesiastical views, I would accept it as a cross to be 
borne for Christ’s sake, and complain no more. Our fathers 
refused the indulgence offered them by James II., and were 
prepared to suffer for the sake of constitutional liberty only. 
It would be strange if we could not submit to much less of 
injustice in a far more sacred cause—the cause of God’s 
truth in an age of audacious scepticism. It is because I 
hold that religion is injured, and injured vitally, by the action 
of the State that Iam opposed to any National Church, and, 
when duty requires, do not hesitate to lift up my voice against 
it.” This had impressed Cecil when he heard it, and it came 
back upon him with increased force as he listened to the 
declamation of Archer. For here was a man who, on his 
own profession, was indebted to the influence of Dissent for 
the first awakenings of life in his soul, as well as for help and 
guidance in preparation for his ministerial work; yet he 
felt himself justified in forgetting all the associations of his 
earlier religious history, and trampling underfoot obligations 
which an honourable man would have scrupulously respected, 
simply because he had transferred his allegiance to the 
privileged Church. 

It would, perhaps, be too much to say that all this gave a 
fresh shock to Cecil’s faith; but it did serve to weaken his 
respect for his spiritual guides at the very time when it was 
peculiarly desirable that it should be deepened; for every 
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day he was feeling more unsettled. The religious system in 
which he had been trained had lost its hold upon him, and 
he was suffering from the natural reaction against its narrow- 
ness, its dogmatism, and its uncharitableness. He had 
found evidences of sincere and earnest piety in men whom it 
would have classed as heretics or worldlings, or possibly even 
unbelievers. The question had thus been forced upon him as 
to the real value of any creed. He had long since reached 
the conclusion that many of the opinions supposed to be 
essentials of orthodoxy were mere pieces of tradition which 
had been taken for granted by many of their most vehement 
defenders, and which he, for his own part, was convinced, 
would not endure the test of any searching examination. 
But more recently he had been led to ask himself whether 
too much importance was not generally ascribed to all creeds, 
whether the lives of men were as deeply affected by their 
beliefs as was commonly assumed, and, even it were so, 
whether beliefs which were the results of intellectua/ proc esses 
could be fairly regarded as having any moral character. 

The spirit and talk of these clerical bigots were therefore 
peculiarly injurious to him at this crisis in his religious 
history. It was amazing to him how any men who professed 
to believe and even to preach the gospel should manifest so 
little of its spirit, and should allow zeal for interests, which 
on their own theory were paramount and eternal, to be stifled 
by mere sectarian passions or class ambitions. Happily for 
himself there was in his heart a deep vein of real piety, and 
combined with it, and indeed mainly produced by it, a large 
measure of broad and generous sympathy, which helped him 
to take a judicial view both of the men themselves and of 
their relations to the gospel they so strangely misrepre- 
sented. Charity taught him to believe that they were better 
than they seemed; common sense assured him that Chris- 
tianity was something much grander than they had even 
conceived. Still there was the fact which troubled him, that 
the creed had done so little in the way of ennobling the 
character of men in whom it ought to have done the most. 
In his Cambridge circle were Agnostics, who in generosity 
of temper, in breadth of view, in charity to opponents, stood 
out as a marked and extreme contrast to these exponents of 
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the national @hr’stianity. If his personal faith did not waver, 
he was nevertheless perplexed and troubled by the reflections 
which this unhappy exhibition suggested. 

It was fortunate for him that he found at Ashville a piety 
so wholly different in its type. Bishop Wilberforce, in hig 
Diary, gives an account of a family which was distinguished 
by true Church of England piety. The bishop, doubtless, 
had his own ideas of the characteristic marks of piety as 
developed within the Anglican Establishment: and that which 
is trained by Dissent. If he was himself a specimen of the 
Anglican type it might be said that it is able to reconcile a 
good deal of worldly acuteness with a species of religious 
fervour; that it has strong impulses, but such as do not bring 
it into collision with respectability, or imperil the authority 
of Church or clergy ; that, perhaps, take it all in all, itis the 
most perfect illustration of making the best of both worlds 
which it would be easy to imagine. And if we are to take 
the description of one of the mos{ eminent champions of 
the Church, this does really approach the Anglican ideal: 
“Other faiths,” says Dr. Brewer, ‘‘ apply themselves to 
the feelings, emotions, and imaginations of men; this to 
their reason and conscience. Other Churches lay hold of 
the spiritual nature of man; this of his moral and utilitarian.” 
This is, to, say the least, a strange recommendation of a 
Church and a faith to come from an ordained clergyman of 
the one and a recognized champion of the other. “Its 
intense loyalty, its exaggerated respect for established order 
and decorum, its dislike of mysticism, its tendency to dwell 
exclusively on the practical side of Christianity,” are hardly 
the features of Church life which most commend themselves 
to the admiration of deeply religious men. So with the 
character which is described as the product of the Church ; it 
certainly is not that which bears the closest resemblance to the 
New Testament ideal, nor does it answer to the model on which 
the heroes and true saints of the Church have been formed. 
‘‘ For the secular society in which he moves, its opinions, its 
rules, and its usages, have a stronger hold upon him than 
any other; its frowns and its anathemas are more terrible 
because more tangible and more material than any spiritual 
censure. Hence it is that, though his Christianity is decorous, 
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it is never enthusiastic; though it enters into his daily life, it is 
not elevated. He is moral, but not devout ; religious, but not 
fervent ; strictly observant of his duties, but intolerant and im- 
patient of anything beyondthem.” If this be translated into 
plain language, it means that the piety of the Anglican Church 
has retained in it as much of the world as is compatible with 
any religious life at all. Had Cecil at this point been brought 
exclusively, or even principally, under the influence of a reli- 
gion of this order, the consequences to his own spiritual life 
might have been most disastrous. In him there was a strong 
element of enthusiasm, partly due, perhaps, to the strain of 
Trish blood in his veins. The last thing in which it would have 
been possible for him to believe was a religion which cared 
more about the proprieties than the realities of Christian work, 
which professed to accept the great mysteries of the faith, 
and yet was insensible to the mighty impulses by which it 
stirs true human hearts, which quenched the zeal that in 
his view was the natural and proper development of the mes- 
sage it has to deliver to the world. A mystic he might easily 
have become, or, driven from that, might, but for the influence 
of his personal religious experience, have crossed the thin line 
which at some points divides mysticism from scepticism ; but 
the cold and formal Erastian he could never have been. 

In the home at Ashville he found a religion which emulated 
the best qualities which Dr. Brewer attributes to Anglicanism, 
and united with them others which neutralized its faults and 
supplied its deficiencies. In young Ernest Routledge was a 
combination of qualities which made him as much respected 
on the Exchange or in the Liberal Committee as in the 
Church. His religion pervaded his daily life, and yet it was 
neither unctuous nor obtrusive. He did not think it neces- 
sary to be for ever proclaiming that he acted on Christian 
principle ; but he did, and a respect was paid to a religion 
thus translated into practice which it certainly would not 
have received had it been confined to fair professions and high- 
sounding words. He was an enthusiast, but even his enthu- 
siasm took a practical shape. He was full of ideals, but their 
influence was to inspire him to resolute and self-denying 
effort for their realization. Spiritual censures would cer- 
tainly have affected him as little as the Anglican who 
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answers most strictly to Dr. Brewer’s portraiture; but he 
was far more indifferent to the censures of society if they 
came into collision with the teachings of his conscience. His 
piety was thoroughly rational, but it was not on that account 
less intensely devout. His reading was wide and general, and 
there was as the result a catholicity in his views and a 
manliness in his spirit and tone which greatly impressed his 
friend. 

His sister was of a like spirit, with the added refinements 
and graces of her sex. Without any pretensions to brilliancy, 
she had a freshness of thought, and a brightness of spirit, and 
a liveliness of expression which raised her far above the 
ordinary level of young ladyhood. But it was the sunny spirit 
of her religion which made her peculiarly helpful to Cecil. 
Young ladies of approved religious character had often come 
across his path, but they had too often repelled rather than 
attracted him. His mother’s house wasa resort of a certain 
class who loved to talk about the “‘ higher life” which they were 
leading, to indulge in pious lamentations over the unspiritual 
Christians and even ministers who did not share their views, 
to discuss the latest bit of prophetic interpretation, and then, 
solely in the interests of religion generally, and Protestantism 
in particular, to denounce Mr. Gladstone and all his ways, 
especially his ecclesiastical appointments. Cecil did not often 
hear their maudlin talk, but the echoes of it reached him and 
disgusted him. He felt how little of the true spirit of religion 
there was in it, and in his secret soul was more tolerant of 
the frivolity of fashionable girls, who had nothing about which 
to talk, except the delights of their last dance and their hopes 
of the coming one, than of these female Pharisees, who sighed 
over the vanity of the world, though dressed in faultless attire 
which fulfilled every condition of the latest fashion. In truth, 
he had begun to conceive a horror of pious young ladies 
when his meeting with Coristance happily weaned him from 
this very intelligible and natural bit of cynicism. 

Her religion was fervid without being unctuous, and was 
conspicuous for an amount of intelligence and liberality not 
common among the more devout of her sex. Cecil had occa- 
sionally conversed with her on religious topics of a general 
character, and had always been impressed by her soundness of 
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judgment and charity of spirit. Her temper was naturally 
kind and gentle, and the combination of this with a clear 
and well-informed mind secured that ‘‘ sweet reasonableness ”’ 
which is attractive and convincing wherever it is found. 

Cecil not unfrequently found his way to Ashville, where he 
was always welcome, for a quiet hour’s talk. On one of these 
occasions, as they were at the supper-table, the conversation 
turned somewhat unexpectedly on the prevalence of scepticism. 
A young man of their circle, and one who, indeed, atone time 
was somewhat intimately known to the Routledges, had, to 
the great grief of his friends, broken loose from all his re- 
ligious associations and professions, and become an avowed 
unbeliever. The circumstance was attracting special atten- 
tion at the time, because he had recently been delivering a 
lecture in Marston on the ‘‘ Inconsistencies and Follies of 
Modern Christianity,” and had neither been sparing in his 
criticism nor restrained in his expressions. Cecil had not 
known him, but he had often heard of the zeal for which he 
was conspicuous, only two or three years before, when he had 
been one of the most active in all the Christian and philan- 
thropic work of the time. The extreme change which had 
passed over him had been to Cecil a subject of somewhat 
anxious thought, and when a reference was made to his 
recent lecture he was not sorry to have an opportunity of 
learning more in relation to a young man whose strange 
career had attracted and interested him even more deeply 
than he himself clearly understood. 

“You knew Woolston well,” he said, addressing himself to 
Ernest Routledge. ‘It has puzzled me much to understand 
how one who ever had religious experience at all could 
become so relentless a foe of the Church, and even the gospel, 
as his lecture revealed him. 1 myself was induced to stray 
into the hall when he lectured, partly from curiosity, both as 
to the lecturer and his audience, and partly from a desire 
to study the unbelief of the day. I was astonished chiefly at 
the bitterness which the discourse breathed. Woolston is 
clever and smart. Some of his hits were telling enough, but 
the animus of his attack was unmistakable. Another point 
that struck me was the eagerness with which the people 
greeted attacks upon Christians. When he argued about 
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the discrepancies of Scripture, he was listened to in perfect 
quiet—all but stolid indifference ; but when he turned to the 
religious life of the day—talked about Christian grocers sand- 
ing their sugar and watering their tabacco, and then calling 
their young men to prayer that they might thank God for Hig 
mercies ; or about Christian preachers, ministeys of the gospel 
of Christ, supporting a politician who violated every principle 
of right, and lent himself to diplomatic fraud and unprincipled 
ageression—they cheered him to the echo. There was also 
a tone of Socialism, which occasionally made itself heard in 
his address, that was manifestly very acceptable. As I heard, 
I could not but feel that the easy-going people of our day, 
who have such implicit faith in the eternity of English 
respectability and its surroundings, might have learned a 
salutary lesson if they had listened to that address, and 
marked its effect upon the crowd which had gathered to hear 
it. But what interested me most was the aspect of Woolston 
himself. He did not look happy, but he was evidently very 
much in earnest, and he spoke with considerable force.. 
I should not call him eloquent, but he had the kind of 
strength which passionate conviction seldom fails to give 
to the speech it inspires. But I want to know something of 
the man. His personnel was to me infinitely more interesting 
than his address.” 

“*You must not,” said Routledge, ‘‘ attach too much im- 
portance to the apparent sympathy of some of our people 
with this kind of teaching. I do not wonder to hear that you 
supposed them to have more sympathy with Socialism than 
with unbelief. In that I am satisfied you are quite right, but 
even in this there is much less of faith in communistic here- 
sies than of a vague discontent with things as they are, 
because some other people are better off than themselves. 
It is a melancholy phenomenon, but I believe it is in perfect 
consistency with human nature and its normal develop- 
ments. As to Woolston himself, his story is both sad 
and suggestive.” You may have noticed that he is a man of 
strongly emotional nature, and it was this which led him 
to press so earnestly into the service of the Church. He was 
impressed in a time of strong religious excitement, and I 
fear that with him there was nothing deeper or stronger than 
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excitement. I well remember that I saw a good deal of him 
at the time, and was extremely anxious in relation to him. 
My fears have been more than realized. His religion began 
in excitement, and never sufficiently possessed his intellect. 
The time of awakening came, and his apostasy was as sudden 
and, as it seems to me, as impulsive as his conversion. | 
cannot but mourn over him, for he has so many fine qualities 
that it would be sad indeed if he were lost to the Church 
of Christ.” 

“‘T never knew Mr. Woolston,’ added Constance, ‘‘ and 
I certainly am greatly distressed to hear Mr. Harvey’s ac- 
count of his teachings. But I am very glad, Ernest, to find 
that you do not despair. It has often struck me that good 
Christian people commit a very sad mistake by being so 
ready to abandon those who show any disposition to wander 
from the truth. Surely it is the purest and noblest spirits 
which are thus tempted into error, and wisdom as well as 
Christian charity should lead us to treat them with all gentle- 
ness. Perhaps I shall be thought a heretic for saying so 
much, but I have often been shocked by the severity with 


which some of my friends look upon every man who shows 
himself uncertain as to any point of orthodoxy. They speak 
of him with a pious horror, and I am afraid, if they had the 


power, would visit him with all the anathemas of the 
Church.”’ 


The remark greatly impressed Cecil, because of its extreme 
contrast to all to which he had been accustomed in his home 
circle. He knew friends of his mother—excellent and pious 
people—who exactly answered to the portraiture sketched by 
Miss Routledge. They were pious, excellent women, full 
of kindness for all sufferers; sometimes a little too generous 
to those who could be sufficiently unctuous in their talk; 
indeed, liable to be deceived at all pomts by cant, but pitiless 
to unbelievers. It was a new experience to find an earnest 
Christian, and especially a woman, breathing a spirit so 
different. 
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THE CHURCHES AND MR. MOODY’S WORK. 


Tue differences of opinion which we find relative to Mr, 
Moody’s work are largely the results of a more fundamental 
(difference of feeling, and even of character, which affects much 
more than this particular question. It does not necessarily 
imply any diversity of theological opinion, though this also 
may be included, and though even where it is absent there may 
be avery marked contrast in the general tendency of thought. 
The Evangelical creed may be held by two men, one of whom 
has accepted it with the fervour of a loving heart which has 
found in it peace and joy, and has therefore never subjected 
it to the test of logical examination, whereas the other has 
studied it with all the acuteness of a keen and searching 
intellect, and is able not only carefully to define, but also 
vigorously to defend every article which he believes. In two 
such men we see the developmént of two opposite and con- 
trasted types of religious life, whose representatives often 
find it very difficult to understand one another. They may 
both be equally sincere, but they belong to two different 
nations in the Church, whose ideas and modes of expression 
are almost as unfamiliar to cach other as the language of the 
Chinese to the Englishman, or the speculations of the phi- 
losopher to the uninstructed child. 

There are those who seek to bring religion too absolutely 
within the dominion of the intellect. Constitutionally they 
are averse to sentiment, ave offended by its exaggerations, love 
to apply the severe tests of science to all its teachings, and 
approach the investigation in a sceptical rather than a sym- 
pathetic spirit. They have their use, but their views are 
extremely one-sided. Nowhere are men governed by pure 
logic, and those who persist in leaving sentiment out of 
account will sooner or later discover their mistake. But 
especially must this be so in religion, whose seat is in the 
heart, and whose appeal is to the sympathies, the nobler 
aspirations, the deeper instincts of the soul, and whose foun- 
dation is laid in a faith which deals with a region beyond the 
ken of the mere intellect. Men of this stamp egregiously fail 
in their interpretation of the phenomena of the spiritual life, 
because in their contempt of everything which cannot justify 
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itself to the critical faculty, they have thrown away the key to 
the solution of problems which else are absolutely unintelli- 
gible. It is only to the pure that all things are pure, and 
we only extend the same law when we say that there must be 
a degree of spirituality if spiritual things are to be discerned. 
The Lord teaches us that there are Divine mysteries which 
elude the search of the wise and prudent, but which reveal 
themselves to babes. Simplicity of spirit, reality of spiritual 
sympathy, a childlike faith which, instead of limiting the pos- 
sibilities of God’s work, is prepared for great things, and 
ready to hail them when they are present, are safer guides in 
judging of the manifestations of God’s grace in the heart and 
in the world than the most shrewd and judicial intellect. 

But it is not with this one extreme only that we have to 
deal. The opposite one is more frequent, and certainly it is 
not less perilous. There are devout men who resent the 
interference of reason in religious questions. With them 
appearances of spiritual life are sufficient, because they 
are in harmony with their wishes; they will not even 
wait till it be seen whether they are realities. Questionings 
suggested by disappointments in past experience, by a 
knowledge of human nature, even by warnings in Scripture 
itself, are treated as signs of an unbelief which is weak if 
it be not positively sinful. Their wishes shape their judg- 
ments, and they are surprised and disappointed with any 
who do not share their confidence. So is it, in truth, with 
all their religious opinions, if such a name can be fairly 
given to ideas which have never been proved either by Scrip- 
ture or reason. In truth, they cannot bear to face the ordeal 
of careful examination, and feel as though there were a 
profanity in the attempt of reason to dissect principles which 
they hold in sanctity as established maxims. ‘There is often 
much that is beautiful and attractive in the simple faith and 
glowing love of such souls, and they might well be left to 
indulge in beliefs which are a source of happiness to them- 
selves, were it not that their confidence is prone to become 
dogmatic and so intolerant as to suspect the piety of those 
who cannot accept their conclusions. Where sympathy or 
sentiment rules, and reason has no voice at all, the tendency 
always is to be impatient of contradiction, from sheer inability 
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to comprehend it. Tolerance of doubt implies a certain 
appreciation of the difficulties to which it is due that cannot 
have a place where the heart has been carried by the over- 
powering force of spiritual excitement, so that there has 
been no opportunity for gradual and quiet approach by means 
of intellectual conviction. 

These are two extremes, and between them lie all kinds of 
varieties in tendency; but it is safe to say that, making proper 
allowance for exceptional developments, the views of indi- 
viduals in relation to Mr. Moody’s work will be according to 
their correspondence with one or other of these types. The 
nearer they approach to the severely intellectual, the more 
likely are they to regard it with disfavour and distrust; the 
more they have of the strongly emotional, the more hopeful 
are they certain to be. One misfortune of this is, that it is 
those who most need the quickening influence of such excep- 
tional services who are least disposed to place themselves 
within the sphere of their action; while, on the other hand, 
those who most frequent them are often such as stand sorely 
in need of a very different kind of training. Exceptional cases 
there are of some who have hitherto been too much absorbed 
with the contemplation of the intellectual aspects of religion, 
and who, by means of these meetings, have been awakened to 
the more earnest cultivation of the sympathies and affections, 
perhaps to what is even more important, the exercise of a more 
living faith, and where this has been the case the gain has 
been very real. To suffuse with deep spiritual emotion a soul 
which, under the influence of the intellectual tendencies of the 
age, and possibly even because of its own effort to combat with 
prevalent unbelief, is in danger of becoming too severely logical; 
too hard and practical, possibly even too coldly rational, is no 
slight attainment. We fear, however, that examples of this 
kind are not numerous in the history of this evangelistic 
movement. The misfortune is that men of the type indicated 
have not even that moderate degree of sympathy which is 
necessary to an appreciation of the services, without which it 
would be folly to hope for any benefit from them. 

It is those who are sufficiently emotional already who are 
most strongly attracted to, and most powerfully affected by 
them, and who, as the result, arc in great danger of under- 
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valuing those elements of religious life which they ought, 
for their own soul’s -good and for the sake of their influence 
on others, most diligently to cultivate. This is not the age in 
which any should be encouraged to rest content with super- 
ficial ideas of religious truth. The gospel of Christ is summed 
up in the proclamation of the truth that ‘God so loved the 
world that He gave His only begotten Son, that whosoever 
believeth on Him should not perish but have eternal life.” 
But to suppose that every one who has learned this is fully 
acquainted with the gospel and qualified to preach it to others 
is a grave mistake, which in all probability will be attended 
with serious consequences. Far be it from me to object to 
the excitement of the revival, albeit it may unduly stimulate 
the religious emotions; but it needs much more than this to 
nurture the robust piety essential to the work and struggle of 
the day. To me it seems that one of the greatest perils of 
the movement is on this side. There is in it very much of 
sensationalism, sensationalism of a high type indeed, but 
sensationalism still. ‘To put it in the mildest form, religious 
feeling is developed in excess of religious intelligence, and 
in many cases it is to be feared that there is no care for the 
cultivation of the latter at all; and the danger is that the 
subjects of this intense excitement, beneath which there is 
no sufficient foundation of careful thought and scriptural 
knowledge, may fall victims to some seducing influence which 
is brought to bear upon them, or in the reaction which follows, 
lapse into a coldness and indifference worse even than their 
original condition. It would not be difficult to cite cases of some 
who have been drawn aside by the attractions of Ritualism, 
offering them just that kind of mystical fancy and perpetual 
sensation for which they crave; of others who, having rushed 
into a religious life in a gush of feeling, are led by some infidel 
objections, which they were not prepared to meet, to abandon 
it with as much precipitancy and passion; and of others, 
again, in whom the plant which seemed to spring up with so 
much beauty and promise has speedily withered away, because 
it had no depth of earth, leaving the hard rock beneath less 
inviting and more hopeless than ever. I am told that there 
are some about whom Mr. Moody himself was at one time 
most sanguine, who have now become devoted servants of 
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Ritualism. I myself heard only the other day of a well- 
known lady in high life who was one of the most frequent 
attenders at the Opera House in Mr. Moody’s previous 
visit, and seemed to be most deeply influenced by his 
teaching, who has drifted in a similar direction. The minis- 
trations of her old pastor, by which she had formerly been 
edified, became distasteful because of the absence of excite- 
ment, and this she sought elsewhere. Nothing seemed to 
suit her so well as the teachings of a clergyman who, as 
described to me, combines the fervour of a Primitive Methodist 
preacher with the authority and sacramentarian pretensions 
of a Ritualist priest. But the latter element was the one 
which dominated her, and now the once simple-minded believer, 
educated in a Protestantism which, if somewhat narrow and 
polemical, was, at all events, stern and uncompromising, has 
now set up in her chamber a crucifix which she would once 
have regarded as nothing better than a symbol of Romish 
idolatry. 

Such cases are extreme illustrations of the evil of an 
excessive and, in some cases, an almost exclusive develop- 
ment of the emotional as apart from the intellectual side 
of religion. Such cases may not be frequent, but even 
this it would be rash to assert with any degree of con- 
fidence, remembering how strong are the influences which 
dispose Anglicans, who have been awakened to an earnest 
religious life, to Ritualism. The perils to members of our 
own churches are of a different order, but they are not less 
real, and in the ultimate result hardly less grave. A discon- 
tent .with the more calin and sober methods of ordinary 
pastoral ministrations and Church life; a dislike growing 
into a positive aversion to the teaching of everything beyond 
what they are pleased to describe as the “‘ simple gospel; ” a 
gradual loss of interest in the prosperity of their own churches, 
and an eager craving for new and sensational gatherings; a 
withdrawal from the unpopular work of resistance to the 
wrong, and testimony on behalf of righteousness in public 
life, which is so essential a part of Christian service in a 
world where the aboundings of iniquity are only too patent— 
are among the fruits of the predominance of mere feeling. 
These we may see on every side, and they seem to explain the 
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distrust with which many of the most earnest men in the 
churches regard these recent movements—a distrust so un- 
natural and unexpected as at first to be unintelligible. Their 
faith is simple, and their piety full of a holy zeal; they long 
for progress, and are working for it; they have none of that 
semi-scepticism, or, at least, faltering faith, which is staggered 
by the idea of great results ; they are prepared to anticipate 
and welcome extraordinary manifestations of converting grace, 
and yet they are not satisfied with the results of Mr. Moody’s 
work. What is more, with some of them this is a change in 
their original attitude, consequent on longer and wider expe- 
rience. It would be unfair to ascribe the change to any decay 
of faith or loss of faith ; and the uncharitableness of such a 
judgment would only serve still further to increase the aliena- 
tion from the movement. In short, these hesitations must be 
removed if the work is to secure that hearty confidence from 
the churches which Mr. Moody himself desires. 

One of the first conditions of this better understanding is 
that the position of the Church as a Divine institution should 
be fully recognized. Mr. Moody himself fully understands 
this, and speaks accordingly; but we doubt whether he is 
fully alive to the state of things around him. He is an 
American, and cannot be expected to enter into the peculiari- 
ties of our English Church life. Plymouth Brethren he knows, 
for they are in America as well as here, and wherever they 
are they are a restless, unquiet, and disquieting element, more 
likely to promote division among Christians than to exert any 
saving influence upon the world. But a class which is per- 
fectly familiar to us—good men who have much of the spirit 
of the Brethren, and yet remain members of the Established 
Church—may be and probably is more strange to him. It is 
men of this type who are perpetually raising the cry for “ un- 
denominational” work. They know that in their own Church 
they must work under all kinds of restrictions, and as they 
desire more freedom and elasticity, they refuse to comply. 
But they are not prepared to accept the reproach of Dissent, 
and therefore they wish to find a neutral territory which shall 
be attached to no Church, and therefore subject to no con- 
trol. In reality their ‘‘ undenominationalism,” so far as it 
las any practical result at all, would establish a new denomi- 
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nation, in which all the points which divide Churchmen and 
Dissenters should be treated as open questions, with the 
distinct understanding that Dissenters should keep silence on 
their own particular views. Many of this class are of the 
highest Christian character ; devout and spiritual, abundant 
in labours and liberal in gifts, but very narrow in their con- 
ceptions of the true function of religion. They would with- 
draw the Christian from the world, instead of teaching him 
that his Master has left him there to be a leaven of good in 
the midst of the evil which he finds on every side. That 
conception of Christian character differs so widely from that 
of intelligent and pious Dissenters of robust principle and 
practical spirit, that they often find it hard to understand one 
another, and false judgments are formed on both sides. 
Churchmen of this type, however, have thrown themselves 
heartily and zealously into this evangelistic work, and the tend- 
ency of their influence, without any conscious design on their 
part, is to separate it from the sympathy of the Dissenting 
churches, which probably are regarded as heterodox because, 
they do not accept all the theories of the old Evangelical 
school, and as lacking in spirituality because they feel that 
Christianity has a work in this world, and a message to this 
age. 

Is it wonderful that those Dissenters who have a strong 
sense of the value of their Church principles and works, and 
who believe that a zeal which is almost ostentatious in its 
contempt of knowledge, which owns no authority except its own 
feelings, which fancies that fluency in repeating the clementary 
truths of religion in the most elementary form is a sufficient 
qualification for preaching, and that the one duty of a Chris- 
tian is to be thus continually exercising his gifts without 
taking even the necessary care for the culture of his graces, is 
a source of weakness, should stand aloof from a movement 
which attracts those whose piety is so sadly lacking in intel- 
ligence and force? It may be doubted, however, whether 
this is the wisest policy, especially in view of Mr. Moody’s 
expressed opinion that his work can only have its full result 
in so far as the churches are willing to use him as a force for 
the accomplishment of a common end. Looked at from this 
point of view, the wisdom of holding special meetings of Mr. 
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Moody’s converts after his mission to a particular district 
is completed is open to doubt. It tends to perpetuate a dis- 
tinction which ought to be effaced as soon as possible by the 
blending of all in the common work of the Master. But 
the best way in wlfich the churches can deal with any mistake 
of this kind is to neutralize it by making the new converts feel 
that among them they may find abundant opportunity for 
labour, and that in them they are surrounded by an atmo- 
sphere of Christian sympathy and love. 

The work of Christian ministers in these days is sufficiently 
difficult, and their trials are often caused by those who ought 
to be their best helpers. ‘‘ Fads” are as troublesome in the 
Church as in the world, and just now they are to be met on 
every side. There are times, perhaps, when we are strongly 
tempted to contend with them, but experience makes us doubt 
the wisdom of a procedure which often causes great vexation, 
and which is seldom attended with any profit. Largeness of 
heart is the surest guide to a wise ministerial policy. If with 
the tolerance of temper, the capacity for accepting men as they 
are, instead of fretting ourselves because they do not correspond 
to our ideal, the catholic sympathy with all varieties of good- 
ness which this means, there be the presence of a consuming 
zeal for Christ, which makes us eager to welcome and honour 
all who work for Him, and as far as possible to work with 
them, then churches may be able to gather precious fruits 
from the mission of these six months. There will be a gradual 
subsidence of the evils which most distress them. They may. 
have to part with some of their most restless members, but 
that apparent loss will be a real gain. ‘The sensational 
meetings, which may for a time find favour, will lose their 
attraction. Faith, patience, and charity will win the day, 
and will succeed in gathering in the solid fruit of the revival. 
At all events, just as they display this spirit will they be most 
able to deal with an extravagance of sentiment and a restless- 
ness of temper which are among its worst consequences. 

J. GUINNESS ROGERS. 
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Tue object of this paper is not to instruct ; that would be an 
impertinence. Its purpose is educational in the etymological 
sense of that word; that is, it is intended to educe or draw 
out of your minds what you think, do, and purpose in relation 
to pulpit work. A ministerial experience meeting, where the 
highest of all topics is freely handled, and each of us is willing 
to contribute his mite to the general discussion, cannot but 
be productive of good. The reader of the paper expects and 
earnestly desires instruction on this all-important point, and 
he begs his brethren not to hold back their wisdom. 

Turning to the first person singular for the sake of simpli- 
city, I shall lead the way,and open up my wants first of all by 
stating the need which I feel of direction ; and this need is, I 
think, common to a large number. A ministerial friend, I 
am told, passes through dreadful agony on Monday. His 
headaches are fearful: he has to apply a mustard plaster to 
his stomach, and to take an emetic before he can find relief. 
A clergyman of the Established Church tells me that it is 
Wednesday before he recovers from the effects of his Sunday 
work; he is, physically, an energetic preacher. There is a 
disease, only known among ministers, of Mondayishness. 
Some are said to have breakfast in bed, and some, we are 
told, cannot sleep on Sunday night. In most cases Monday 
morning is a time for lounging about, for ministers’ meetings, 
and other dissipations of the same mild type. It may seem 
that I am taking very low ground in thus dwelling on physical 
phenomena; but until ministers are spiritualized, ethereal- 
ized, and disembodied spirits, their sermons will have to be 
delivered by means of the vocal chords, and at the expense of 
a certain amount of nervous energy; and these symptoms are 
not only important, but they may possibly put us on the right 
track as to pulpit preparation. For it will not be contended 
that the mere act of serving in the sanctuary is so exhausting, 
that when the man is in good health his powers cannot be 
recuperated by a simple supper and a good night’s rest. We 
admit, and indeed know by experience, that Sunday is most 


* A Taper read before the Liverpool Congregational Board of Ministers. 
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exhaustive to the nervous energy of the preacher. It is physi- 
cally delicious to be a hearer. But then a fair day’s work 
ought to be ended in itself. A man is either doing too much 
on one day, or not preparing judiciously, who suffers from 
nervous headache on Monday, or does not recover his tone 
till Wednesday. This is one alternative. Of course we do 
not forget that some men are constitutionally weak, and are 
_ over-fatigued by all kinds of work; and that in ‘other cases 
the congregations are too large, or more often too small, and 
that places of worship are often very ill-ventilated. But with 
due regard to these exceptions it must be said that we, as a 
class, have not too much to do on a Sunday, and that we 
make some very strange mistakes in our methods of work. 

The large and overwhelming majority of men have their 
hours and pieces of work apportioned to them day by day ; 
but when a young man leaves college, unless he becomes a 
curate, he finds that he has in a large measure the disposal of 
his own time. He has a study, and works absolutely alone. 
There is no one to check him or to overlook him in any way. 
Should he spend an hour in reading the morning paper, and 
another in reading Good Words, and another in reading ‘‘ John 
Inglesant,” and another in sorting his old sermons, and half 
an hour in writing letters, he comes out of that sanctum with 
the odour of study thick around him. It is a positive disad- 
vantage to us at first thus to have our time placed at our 
own disposal. A few subjects to get up for our old college 
tutors during our first ministerial year would be a great 
benefit. 

But while this state of things exposes us to peril, it arms us 
with great advantages. Having the disposal of our time in 
our own hands, we may wait for moods, and put off direct 
preparation until what we call an inspiration comes upon us. 
We thus have the opportunity of reinvigorating the mind by 
studying subjects which are in great contrast to the main one 
of religion, on which our best thoughts are concentrated. We 
have time to air our minds in the common currents of thought 
and feeling, or to brace them up by a bit of hard, solid reading. 

_ All this points to the main principle which all concede, but 
on which men act with varying persistence and earnestness ; 


viz., that to the efficient discharge of pulpit duty there must 
VoL. XIII. 22 
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be preparation. The cases of extempore and most successful 
utterances on the spur of the moment are no real exceptions 
to this rule. No man speaks well in public who has not pre« 
pared ; but his whole life may have been one long prepara- 
tion ; and, called upon unexpectedly to face an audience, he 
may pour out a fulness of thought and a fervour of feeling 
which may take the audience by surprise. The preparation 
has not been obvious, but it has been real. 

Nor are those who have put off mechanical and artistic 
treatment of their subjects till late on Saturday, and who yet 
have spoken very successfully, any real exceptions. The late 
Charles Vince, of Birmingham, was a preacher of peculiar 
sweetness and power. He generally read the greater part of 
his discourses, and broke out into fervent-and almost poetical 
utterance of an extemporaneous character as he warmed to 
his subject. Yet he used seldom to put pen to paper till 
Saturday evening. I met him frequently im the Old Library 
at Birmingham on Saturday afternoons, and he told me what 
he intended to preach upon on the following day, and could 
always furnish me with an outline. A young preacher might 
be tempted to suppose that this method was the path to 
success. Nothing could be well more mistaken. As Mr. 
Vince travelled about during the week, or turned over the 
new books at the library, or talked to friends in the street, 
he was conning over his subjects and accumulating thoughts. 
He was in reality preparing his discourses for seven days, 
though the ostensible work took him only a few hours. 

The same line is evidently taken by Ward Beecher—a 
master in pulpit oratory. His habit has been to prepare his 
Sunday morning sermon on Sunday, and his Sunday evening 
sermon in the afternoon (Lyman Abbott, p. 79). This seems 
extraordinary until we are further informed that he never 
preaches a sermon that is not ripe. One of his most 
masterly discourses was sketched on the back of an “ order of 
service” while sitting in the pew during the preliminary 
exercises. But this missionary sermon had been maturing in 
his mind for a iong time. It was only the form which leaped 
into such sudden existence. 

Mr. Spurgeon, as we know, pursues the same kind of 
method, only he neyer seems to write. In his case the 
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thought is much simpler, and the range of theological inquiry 
or statement does not necessitate elaborate and careful ex- 
pression. It is, however, to be borne in mind that the 
Monday morning is passed in correcting one sermon for the 
press; and thus as much time is spent on expression after 
delivery as most men‘spend before. 

Robertson of Brighton often adopted the same plan. The 
sermons, being delivered from skeletons, were written out, 
either by himself or a friend, after they had been spoken. 

Mr. John Bright, we presume, never writes out his sentences 
fully. The thoughts are indicated, and his sentences are 
coined at the time of delivery, with the exception, perhaps, 
of the brief but weighty perorations with which, like Demos- 
_thenes, he closes his speeches. 

Mr. Moody’s method is evidently much the same. I have 
seen the notes of an address which he was about to deliver, 
and have examined them carefully. They were simply catch- 
words to remind him of some thought or anecdote. 

As to the; mechanics, then, of preparation, we take it that 
writing in some form or at some period of the life is for most 
men absolutely necessary for a clear and forcible style of 
preaching; and for many men who have to read their 
discourses, or who cannot think consecutively without a pen 
in the hand, writing will be an habitual necessity. But where 
the constitution of mind and body allows it, the aim should, 
we think, be to dispense with this mechanical necessity. I 
say this the more freely as I have not learned to dispense with 
writing except for week-night addresses, for speeches, and very 
occasionally for a Sunday service. Yet I have the conviction 
that English preaching would be a much more forcible and 
useful institution if we were as a rule to speak freely to the 
people ; and in order to this, to dispense with the artificial 
aid which manuscript work gives to the operation of the 
mind in thinking out the subject. We are too much afraid of 
our congregations, too cautious about the mere expression .of 
truth. A freer style would no doubt be disadvantageous with 
the highly cultured ; but with the majority of our people it 
would have a force and an emphasis which might shake them 
out of much spiritual lethargy. 

But whatever the exact mechanical mode which we adopt, 
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time and strength will have to be devoted to the work of pulpit 
preparation. And as to the wisest disposal of our forces 
opinions and practice will still differ. 

The prevailing fault and danger is, I imagine, congestion. 
There is a flow of preparation blood to the Saturday, and 
men work under pressure and excitement. Thus the body is 
unfitted for its duty: the mind has only half cooked what it 
proposes to serve upon the Sunday, and the congregation 
suffers from indigestion. 

The Saturday ought to be a day of comparative mental 
rest. If writing has to be done it should, we think, be finished 
off by about midday ; and the fresh air can then be inhaled, 
and the body be put in trim for the exhausting work of the 
next day. 

As to the time at our disposal, this will be cheerfully con- 
ceded by our congregations if we stand firm. Some find it 
possible to deny themselves as a rule to all public engage. 
ments on a Friday. Interruptions from callers are often 
vexatious ; but a calm mind will enable a good student to 
resume the thread of his studies after the troubles of some 
oppressed soul have been poured into his ear; and, if he be 
actually writing his sermon, a new and unexpected turn may 
be given to his thought by actual contact with a specimen of 
human nature. If preparation be begun early in the week, 
care has to be taken that the mind shall not grow weary with 
the subject, and suffer from a kind of theological nausea. 
Swift, strong strokes of work are as much necessary at the 
beginning as at the end of the week. Mental labour should 
be always vigorous, and never be of the dilly-dallying kind— 
a kind which enfeebles the instrument as much as it acts 
unfavourably on the subject in hand. Why, for instance, 
should men write closely and carefully what no one will read 
but themselves? If they read in the pulpit, let them take 
Dean Swift’s advice and use plenty of paper, and so be able 
to space out their sentences well. Their eyes will catch them 
the more readily, and they will not so easily be slaves to their 
manuscripts—a great curse when a man ought to be the slave 
of Jesus Christ. Presuming that it takes three days to pre- 
pare two sermons, we suggest that Tuesday, Wednesday, and 
Thursday might be given to this work. Friday and Saturday 
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would then find the mind at work on something quite different, 
and the preacher would come with great freshness and zest to 
what he had prepared. It is said, indeed, that the glow of 
preparation is carried over from the study to the pulpit, when 
both are kept close together in point of time; but may not 
this glow be little else than nervous excitement, and conse- 
quently false fire? It is a poor subject after all that will not 
keep alive for two days. 

But this after all is a matter of detail which will vary with 
each man’s temperament, and which in the same man will 
receive alteration and modification as circumstances change. 

The instruments of preparation form a much larger and 
more difficult subject than the mere method; and on this I 
can only touch very lightly. First, men should eschew all 
pulpit aids which provide outlines and skeletons. ‘‘ The 
Pulpit Commentary’ is enough to ruin all spontaneity if 
largely used. All that we need in such lines are intelligent 
expositions of scriptural truth, and of these there is no lack. 
Such names as Alford, Lightfoot, Godet, Meyer, Lange, and 
a host of others show with what facilities we work as com- 
pared with those which flourished when our fathers thumbed 
‘Scott and Matthew Henry. I sometimes question whether 
we read the Bible itself as fully and intelligently as we might. 
‘Our preaching from texts rather than from long passages 
favours a snipetty habit of consulting Holy Scripture. The 
man who has a Bible and Cruden will often beat us all for 
plain, earnest, and useful preaching. 

Next to this I place in importance the study of historical 
theology, beginning with such books as Reuss and Van 
Oosterzee on the Theology of the New Testament. Vague 
and Unitarian sentiments sometimes hover over the Churches 
under the name of modern thought. We are passing through 
a transitional period of theological statement, and the his- 
-torical method of study is at once the most instructive, the 
most conservative, and, in the best sense, the most liberal of 
mental processes. 

Next to this we suggest—or perhaps before this—pastoral 
visitation. By this 1 do not mean the mere calling at a 
house and ticking off the family as visited when we have ascer- 
tained that the children are recovering from the measles ; 
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but the much more difficult task of ascertaining the moral 
and spiritual condition of those on whom we call. Through 
the mother a large amount of important spiritual informa- 
tion may be gleaned; besides which opportunities for indi- 
vidual dealing with souls may thus be obtained, which will, 
under God’s blessing, be of priceless value. If pastoral 
visitation be regarded thus it is possible that not more than 
from seven to twelve visits could be paid per week. But 
these would not only be of great benefit, it is hoped, in the 
individual cases, but they would be of enormous value in 
their bearing on pulpit teaching. No mere dry essay or 
bony theological disquisition could be taken into the pulpit 
when the preacher knew the circumstances of his people, and 
when he had fathomed some of their difficulties, trials, and 
temptations. I find a moderate and humble use of the 
pastoral office of greater value to myself than it can ever be 
directly to my people. 

To return, however, to books, 1 must express my conviction 
that we are too exclusively professional in our studies. There 
is, indeed, a danger in our present meeting. Delightful as 
are our professional gatherings, we need also to meet fre- 
quently with those whose work is quite different from our 
own. Clerical views of Christianity are generally a little out 
of perspective. And the danger comes to us through our 
books if they are all of the sermonic or religious type. The 
cross stands at the centre of a vast circle. So long as we do 
not alter our centre we may surely make excursions to the 
region of science, or of logic and philosophy, or of poetry and 
general literature, or of history. Feeling how one-sided I 
myself am apt to grow, I put in this cautionary word as per- 
haps having some bearing on others. It would be a healthy 
thing for every preacher to have an intellectual hobby outside 
his own special work. Mr. Gladstone’s spring and elasticity 
arise partly from the fact that he has so many resources out- 
side political aims. Homer’s Iliad has laid the Liberal 
Party under some obligation. The whole realm of literature 
is ours to choose from. 

The things deepest are often left unspoken. And s0 it is 
with this great theme. The preparation of the heart is all- 
important. Preachers need to hear one another, not only to 
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listen to the masters of the art, but to the humble, the simple, 
to those who have the ear of the people. The moral and 
spiritual qualities of a discourse are of greater value far than 
the intellectual; and we often see how swiftly a compara- 
tively uneducated man gains his point when we ourselves 
should be beating about the bush for half an hour. The 
object of preaching is the conversion and consecration of the 
human soul. Even when a religious man is in the pulpit 
these objects cannot be attained without the Spirit of God. 
Much less can we expect them when our hearts are cold, and 
when our spiritual life is dormant. This, above all, is neces- 
sary—that our fellowship with God and His Son through the 
Spirit should never be relaxed. 

A peculiar and most trying responsibility is thrown upon 
preachers in the Free Churches. They have to lead the 
prayers of the people by their own extempore supplications. 
All freedom is exposed to peculiar risks. Here the risks are 
great. Unprepared prayers, undigested supplications, make 
even spiritual people cry out for the house of bondage and of 
liturgies. If the risks are great, the joys and delights are 
proportionally great. Nothing on earth can equal in sweet- 
ness and power the free prayer which carries a whole congre- 
- gation to the golden steps of God’s throne. Fresh from the 
mint of the mind and heart of the pastor and people, it is 
beautiful as to-day’s rosy dawn, sweet as the evening’s vows 
of friend and lover, and precious to God as Adam’s first 
hymn of praise. When we think that God waits for these 
spontaneous fountains of feeling, and that by the hymns we 
choose, the Scriptures we read or only stumble through, the 
prayers we offer, and the truths we teach, we help or hinder 
this outflow, we may well feel that pulpit preparation is no 
light and easy task. Anything in our secret habits of living 
and working that may make us more efficient may well call 
forth our anxious thought. And it is mainly the desire that 
I may be assisted by your hints and experiences that has em- 
boldened me to touch on a subject which personally I feel 
very unfit to handle. S. PEARSON. 
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Tr was on the afternoon of a Sunday in the late autumn of 1857 
that the present writer saw and heard the late Mr. Maurice 
for the only time. He was spending the Sunday in London, 
and having listened to sound orthodox teaching at the Surrey 
Gardens in the morning, he resolved in the afternoon to seek 
out a preacher of another school for whom he had conceived 
a strong veneration, notwithstanding a wide difference of 
opinion of which he was fully conscious. He found his way, 
therefore, to the quiet old chapel in Lincoln’s Inn, and had 
the pleasure of listening to the profound thinker whom 
hitherto he had known only from his writings. The most 
vivid impression in connection with the service is one of 
gloom. The afternoon was dark and dull; the moral atmo- 
sphere was as heavy as the physical, for the country at the 
time was in the midst of the anxicties of the Indian mutiny, 
which were too painfully real to need to be enhanced by the 
word-painting of military correspondents, or the excited de- 
clamation of factious orators seeking to create panic for 
party purposes ; and it must be said there was much in the 
general air of the chapel and the tones of the preacher which 
had a similar depressing effect. The subject was connected 
with the Mutiny, on which Mr. Maurice set forth his views, 
which were eminently characteristic, in his own distinctive 
style. In his books the reader sometimes finds a difficulty in 
getting at his exact idea or following his line of thought; but 
to the hearer this was much more difficult, and, as the result, 
the sermon was hardly so interesting as had been anticipated. 
Perhaps the whole might have passed from the memory but 
for a little incident at the close of the service. The writer 
lingered a minute or two to glance round the old historic chapel, 
and when he reached the door found the preacher standing 
there. He well remembers the pleasing smile with which he 
greeted him, asking if they had not some previous knowledge 
of each other. The impression of the man is much more 
living and real than that of the sermon. It was the impres- 
sion of a thoughtful, reverent, earnest, but kindly and amiable 
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man, and it gave a new interest to everything connected with 
him. 

That impression is more than confirmed by the two volumes 
of his biography which have just appeared. They have been 
long delayed because Colonel Maurice felt that an early pub- 
lication would have been in such direct contradiction to his 
father’s strongly expressed opinions as to have been unseemly. 
It is to be wished that some other biographers had inclined 
more to the same view. This work has been delayed longer 
than we could have desired, and yet we cannot but feel that 
it has gained immeasurably in ripeness of judgment, in 
thoroughness of execution, in perfect finish, not simply in 
style, but in matter also. On the other hand, it will be more 
fairly judged. ‘The controversies which gathered round Mr. 
Maurice while he lived have to a large extent died out, A 
new generation, with other modes of thought and other sub- 
jects of interest, has risen up. ‘The atmosphere of the theo- 
logical world has perceptibly changed, and all parties are 
prepared to discuss his position with a calmness which would 
hardly have been possible during his lifetime, or shortly after 
his death. There is, too, more material on which to form 
a judgment as to his influence both on his own and other 
churches. While, therefore, many may have been disap- 
pointed that so many years have been allowed to pass without 
any published memoir of a life which exerted such an in- 
fluence upon the generation, they cannot now close their eyes 
to the compensating advantages. The biography has come, 
and it is all that they could have desired. It is a work not 
unworthy to be classed with Stanley’s ‘‘ Life of Arnold.’ All 
who know the intense activity of Mr. Maurice’s mind, the 
passionate interest which he took in all kinds of subjects, the 
part he played in various public movements, and the wide 
and varied circle of friends by which he was surrounded, may 
guess what sort of book this is when we say that it is, from 
first to last, a living portraiture of the man and his work—we 
might almost say, of the prophet and his mission. It will be 
a most valuable contribution to the ecclesiastical history of 
the times, of which Maurice might not untruly say, “‘ Quorum 
pars magna fui.” It is to the honour of Colonel Maurice that 
he has been able to give the world so true and striking a 
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presentation of his great father. We hope in a future article 
to notice some of the more interesting points of the narrative. 
Our purpose at present is only to note one or two general 
features, illustrating them by extracts from the book itself, 
Colonel Maurice gives this very striking and accurate estimate 
of the relation of bis father to his various writings : 


My father’s works were, as he used often in later life to say, ‘‘a part 
of himself.” Whether in his sermons, his controversial writings, or his 
letters, he is more than perhaps any man autobiographical. He never 
looks at questions from the critic’s point of view, that is as if he stood 
altogether apart from them. His point of view is always that of an English 
citizen and English clergyman considering his own duty in relation to 
them. Every sentence is weighted with responsibility to such an extent 
that it becomes an action. He unconsciously shows forth his character 
in each pamphlet almost as dramatically as though each was a scene in 
some ‘ Act”’ on the stage of life, and as though each sentence were some 
movement that illustrated his part in it. 


This characteristic of the author’s works has always given 
them a singular life and freshness, and now the biography 
gains on its side. Hivery point in it seems to have a direct 
connection with one or other of his works, and as we read 
we turn to the older pages only to find them clothed in a 
new light. The very uncertainty or vagueness of which we 
used to complain when we first read his deliverances is seen 
now to be part of the man, while we learn how largely the man 
himself was shaped by his circumstances. He was the son of 
a Presbyterian (Unitarian) minister, and to help us to under- 
stand the influences by which he was surrounded, we have 
the following sketch of English Presbyterianism : 


In the year 1662 the final Act of Uniformity expelled from the livings 
of the English Church a large number of men who were unable to submit 
to its conditions. Among these the most numerous body were the repre- 
sentatives of those ‘‘ Presbyterians” who were a potent element in English 
life during the earlier period of the Great Revolution. Most of the 
Presbyterian ministers had during that period become incumbents. The 
name ‘“ Presbyterian” is, however, a misleading one to most of our 
generation, who associate it with the forms of church goyernment which 
Presbyterianism has assumed in Scotland. In England the Act created 
a new “ Presbyterianism.” Common form of creed there was none. 
Each man, with little opportunity for consulting with others, had aban- 
doned his living, one for this reason and another for that; and, as it soon 
afterwards appeared, many of them would have been almost as little 
willing to subscribe to the Westminster Confession, which became the 
symbol of Scotch Presbyterianism, as to submit to the conditions enforced 
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by the Act of Uniformity. They were not, even as a body, positively 
opposed to episcopacy. As long as the persecution which followed the 
passing of the Act was vigorously carried on, it was impossible for any 
common ground of agreement to be arrived at. But when they were able 
to meet together, it became apparent that the strongest sentiment among 
them was an utter aversion to all formal expressions of creed. Creeds 
had become detestable, partly because of the wrangling which had been 
connected with them during the time of Presbyterian ascendency in 
England, and more recently because persecutions had been due to the 
enforcement of religious formule. The fact therefore was, that while 
in Scotland adherence to a particular form of creed became tle mark of 
Presbyterianism; in England, on the contrary, from the time when 
Presbyterianism was finally ejected from the Established Church, a 
repudiation of all forms of creed became its ‘distinctive mark. English 
Presbyterianism was confirmed in this tendency by passing under the 
leadership of a number of men—of whom Richard Baxter is a not unfair 
specimen—who converted into a philosophical principle the sentiment 
which had been at first adopted partly by instinct, and partly by necessity. 


Mr. Maurice’s father had sacrificed a considerable pro- 
perty because of his conscientious adoption of Unitarianism, 
“but the whole tone of his mind in relation to religious 
questions was that of the old Salter’s Hall Presbyterians 
of 1719, and not that of the later Unitarian dogmatists. 
His favourite saying was, throughout life, that all should 
believe that to which their conscientious convictions led 
them.” Were we to criticise this, we might ask what else 
it is possible for them to believe. Men may profess beliefs 
which happen to be fashionable, but the only true belief 
is that which a man’s own conscience approves. Michael 
Maurice, however, is thus clearly portrayed as clinging to 
“the old tolerant, Presbyterian tradition,” in contradistinc- 
tion from the “dogmatic, aggressive, intolerant Unitarians.” 
The story of the religious changes in the Maurice family 
is full of pathetic incident, and serves as a clue to the 
understanding of the peculiaritics of his own position. It 
might seem as though he had a love of paradox ; and some- 
times the apparent tendency in this direction is annoying as 
well as perplexing. But as we study the genesis of his 
character and opinions here, we see how the views which 
most astonish us are due to other causes, and are in perfect 
harmony with his general principles. Thus let us take the 
account of his pamphlet entitled ‘‘ Subscription no Bondage,” 
as given below. We do not agree with him, but we cannot 
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fail to recognize his independence of thought, his loftiness of 
purpose, and the perfect consistency of his opinions. 


Both were at this time strongly opposed to any relaxation of sub- 
scription ; both appeared to take the Thirty-nine Articles, even more 
than I did, as representing the belief of the English Church. To both 
my pamphlet was shown—not at my request—in proof; both, I was told, 
accepted it as one contribution to the cause which they were advocating ; 
both, I have no doubt, disliked the tone of it. In a short time Mr. 
Newman was the declared antagonist of Luther, the defender of the 
English Church only as it presented itself in writers like Bishop Bull, 
who had resisted the reformers’ doctrine—that simple belief in Christ 
is the deliverance from evil and the root of good. That doctrine was 
still more undermined, as I thought, by Dr. Pusey’s tract on Bap- 
tism, published a short time after; a tract which drove me more 
vehemently back on what I took to be the teaching of our Catechism— 
that by Baptism we claim the position which Christ has claimed for all 
mankind. At the same time this conviction puts me in direct opposition 
to the Evangelicals. They were at this time passing into a new phase. 
They had been the great antagonists of the High and Dry school which 
had made the Establishment everything, the witness of the Spirit with 
the individual conscience nothing; they had become the most vigorous 
supporters of an Establishment as such—whether Presbyterian or Epis- 
copalian signified little. They had adopted the maxim of Dr. Chalmers 
—that as men are fallen creatures, religion must be distasteful to them; 
that there will be no natural demand for it, therefore that it must 
be recommended by all external aids and influences. No doctrine 
could be so much in harmony with a theology which was built upon 
the acknowledgment of sin; no doctrine could be so at variance with the 
notion that it is a gospel that men have need of, and in their inmost 
hearts are craving for. Men who had the reverence which I felt for 
the old Evangelical movement were obliged to choose between these two 
conflicting ideas, which were now practically presenting themselves to 
every young divine. More and more I was led to ask myself what 
a gospel to mankind must be; whether it must not have some other 
ground than the fall of Adam and the sinful nature of man. I had 
(been) helped much in finding an answer to this question by your dear 
old friend Mr. Erskine’s books—I did not then know him personally— 
and by the sermons of Mr. Campbell. The English Church I thought 
was the witness for that wniversal redemption which the Scotch Presby- 
terians had declared to be incompatible with their Confessions. But 
this position was.strictly a theological one. Every hope I had for 
human culture, for the reconciliation of opposing schools, for blessings to 
mankind, was based on theology. What sympathy, then, could I have 
with the Liberal party which was emphatically anti-theological, which 
was ready to tolerate all opinions in theology, only because people could 
know. nothing about it, and because other studies were much better 
pursued without reference to it? The Liberals were clearly right in 
saying that the Articles did not mean to those who signed them at 
the Universities, or on taking orders, what I supposed them to mean; 
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and I was wrong. They were right in saying that subscription did mean 
to most the renunciation of a right to think; and since none could 
renounce that right, it involved dishonesty. All this I have been com- 
pelled by the evidence of facts sorrowfully to confess. I accept the 
humiliation. I give the Liberals the triumph which they deserve. But 
they feel and I feel that we are not a step nearer to each other in 1870 
than we were in 1835. They have acquired a new name. They are 
called Broad Churchmen now, and delight to be called so. But their 
breadth seems to me to be narrowness. They include all kinds of 
opinions. But what message have they for the people who do not live 
upon opinions or care for opinions? ‘ Are they children of God, or must 
they now and for ever be children of the devil? The Broad Churchman 
gives no answer. ‘T'o me life is a burden unless I can find one. All 
these parties I knew when I wrote ‘Subscription no Bondage,” and 
I know much more fully now, contain men at whose feet I am not 
worthy to sit. I have longed for sympathy with them all. But God has 
ordered it otherwise. Ever your affectionate father. 


Quite as remarkable is a letter to the late Dean Stanley on 
the action at Oxford against Dr. Ward. It is instructive as a 
sketch of Church parties at that exciting time, but it is still 
more so as a revelation of the spirit which Mr. Maurice 
manifested in all the controversies of the time. He was in 
most of them, and always on the same side. 


If I wrote anything I might probably do mischief, at least to this special 
object, for I should be obliged td enter at large into the question, and to 
state my reasons for believing that the publication of Ward’s book, and of 
extreme books generally, whether Protestant, Romish, or Rationalistic, is 
positively beneficial: a punishment, if you will, for an evil state of things, 
but a righteous, salutary, indispensable punishment, the means whereby 
we are kept from settling on our lees ; whereby we are made aware of the 
importance of different sides of truth, which we are striving to discard ; 
whereby we are taught what our own position could be, and, if we will 
avail ourselves of it—may be, not a miserable denial of all earnest beliefs 
on all sides, but a reconciliation of them. This, I know, would merely be 
treated as the crotchet or hobby of an individual ; Ward’s friends would 
be louder than his foes in scoffing at it, and the doctors would pursue 
their course. ‘Therefore, I wish I could engage any other persons more 
respected and known in the University, and who would look at the subject 
in @ more simple way, to join in some expression of feeling against this 
proceeding; I mean persons who entirely differ from Ward and his whole 
school. Will you tell me whether you think with me on this point; and 
if you do, how it strikes you we might act? From Cambridge, if it might 
by any means be joined in the protest, I think I could count on many 
names of real worth. At Oxford, I am afraid the Moderates, such as 
Jacobson, would stand aloof, though ‘I suspect we should be really ex- 
pressing their sentiments. But the Whigs, like Merivale, Cornewall Lewis, 
te. (perhaps even Lord Morpeth), I think would join. Hook and the 
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Anglicans we could not ask, nor Manning, nor Hope, nor Gladstone, or 
any Catholic laymen ; the ground to be taken being much more the liberal 
one, with what infusion of anything else could be safely and conveniently 
introduced. I do not{see why the document might not be drawn up 
something after the model of a protest in the House of Lords, in which 
some might sign themselves dissentient on all the grounds alleged, some 
on A ground, some on B, some on C. I know nothing that would more 
strike what is evil in modern High Churchism under the fifth rib than 
patronage of this kind upon general principles of Christian freedom—in 
my judgment the proper ally of Catholicity as well as of Protestantism— 
or anything which would more expose the hypocrisy of those persons who 
(like the writer in the last ‘ Edinburgh’) attack Puseyites as enemies of 
enlightenment and toleration, while they themselves show by every word 
they speak that they have narrow minds and persecuting hearts. 

We shall return to a discussion of some of the points in these most 
suggestive volumes at another time. 


00) 


THE LABOURS OF HERAKLES. 
CHAPTER IV. 
THE THIRD AND FOURTH LABOURS, AND THE BATTLE WITH 

THE KENTAURS. 
Wuen Heraklés after killing the hydra returned to Mykéna, 
King Eurystheus said not so mush as “thank you” for all 
his trouble, but met him with angry looks and severely scolded 
him for allowing Iolios to go to Lerna. Mean people like 
Eurystheus are always ungrateful, and cowards are often 
bullies. A few years ago Heraklés would have turned upon 
the little tyrant, but he was now resolved to conquer his own 
hot temper, and therefore answered calmly that he would not 
offend in the same way again. 

For the Tuirp Lazour, Eurystheus bade him bring alive to 
Mykéne the sacred Stag of Keryneia in Arkadia. This wasa 
beautiful creature with dappled hide and golden antlers and 
hoofs of brass; and bright-eyed Taygeté had given it as a 
thank-offering to Artemis. Heraklés was sorry to chase it, 
for no brave man likes to be cruel, yet he knew that he must 
obey his taskmaster. So with a sigh he set out. 

Now if the stag could not fight like the lion and the hydra, 
it could run swifter than the wind. Heraklés could never 
tread so softly but that some rustling leaf or crackling branch 
would startle it, and then away it went like a flash of light. 
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Day after day he chased it for a whole year without catching 
it. Often he was quite worn out with long running, and he 
might never have been successful if he had not made up his 
mind at last to wound it. He shot it with a light arrow in 
one of its legs so as to make it limp, without endangering its 
life. Then, of course, he soon caught it, though he could 
have wept for shame when he saw the look of pain in its 
gentle eyes. He was just carrying it off, when suddenly there 
stood before him a most queenly lady. She was more beau- 
tiful than any woman ever seen on earth. Her robe sparkled 
like moonlight on a summer sea. A crescent glowing like an 
opal crowned her brow. Heraklés, gazing on her pale proud 
face, knew that it must be the goddess Artemis! Very angry 
she was at first because of the outrage done to the stag. But 
Heraklés, remembering that a soft answer turns away wrath, 
replied with all humility ; and when he had told his story, 
and pledged himself to restore her favourite in safety, she 
graciously forgave him. So the Third Labour was accom- 
plished. The first had tried the hero’s courage, the second 
taxed his skill, this had tested his patience. 

The Fourru Lanour was to bring the Boar of Erymanthos 
to Eurystheus, and this also was to be brought alive. Ery- 
manthos is a lofty mountain in Arkadia. When Heraklés 
saw its snow-capped peak, and the dark pine-woods on its 
shoulder like the robe a traveller tightens about him in a wintry 
blast, he knew that a stern task lay ahead. Very different 
these wild crags from the green forest! More formidable the 
savage tusks of this boar than the antlers of the timid stag! 
Afraid he was not, but as the sense of his hard lot smote him 
he grew restless, and instead of giving himself entirely to his 
duty as he had hitherto done, he turned aside loitering on 
the way. 

Neglect of duty is sure to end in trouble, if not in greater 
sin. In his wandering, Heraklés came to the cave of the 
Kentaur Pholos and asked for a night’s lodging. Pholos bade 
him welcome. When he had refreshed himself with a hearty 
meal, he began to call for wine. Pholos told him that he 
had none except a cask which belonged to all the Kentaurs 
on the mountain. Dionysos had made them a present of it, 
and he dare not open it without leave. This ought to have 
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silenced Heraklés; but he was not in a good temper, and 
rudely insisted that he would have his whim. Pholos replied 
that the wine was very strong, and if he drew any of it the 
perfume would spread farand wide. Then the other Kentaurs 
would notice it, the robbery would be discovered, and very 
likely they would both be killed. ‘‘ Give the wine,” shouted 
Heraklés. ‘‘I cannot,” answered Pholos. ‘‘ Then I shall 
help myself,” said Heraklés, and seizing a jug he filled it 
from the cask. 

All at once the air was laden with fragrance as if the 
mountain had been covered with roses in full bloom. Heraklés 
in his wild mood only laughed, but Pholos trembled, and with 
good reason. Livery Kentaur in the neighbourhood perceived 
the delicious smell, and knew whence it came. Soon the 
sound of their hoofs was heard, and they themselves, snorting 
with rage, drew near the cave. Some were armed with young 
fir-trees which they had plucked up by the roots. Others had 
torn immense blocks of stone and great rocks out of the earth, 
ready to fling at the persons who were stealing their wine. 
The entrance to the cave was so defended by rocks and bushes 
that none of the missiles entered, and Heraklés, standing under 
cover, shot at the Kentaurs the arrows he had dipped in the 
hydra’s blood. It will be remembered that, following the 
advice of Cheiron, he had made himself an excellent marks- 
man; and now his skill saved him. The instant a Kentaur 
approached the opening of the cave Heraklés bent his bow, 
and did not fail to kiilhim. The Kentaurs, when they saw 
their comrades falling one after another, fled at last for their 
lives, and now Heraklés stepping forth pursued them with his 
arrows. 

Pholos, left alone with the dead, was amazed that a small 
arrow could kill such great creatures as the Kentaurs. He 
pulled an arrow out of one of the corpses in order to examine 
it, but incautiously let it drop on his own foot; and though 
the wound was a mere scratch, he too was quickly dead. 

The fleeing Kentaurs made for the house of Cheiron, 
Heraklés’ old friend, and Heraklés, in the ardour of pursuit, 
unhappily shot Cheiron himself. When he saw what he had 
done, he was almost broken-hearted. The good Cheiron, who 
had become immortal through his virtues, was now in torment. 
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Heraklés would gladly have sucked the venom from the wound 
of his dear tutor, buf alas! the deadly fire had done its work. 
Cheiron lay writhing. He could not be healed, because the 
poison was fatal. He could not die, because he was immortal. 
He prayed that Zeus would in merey permit him to perish, 
and at length his petition was granted, the gift of immortality 
being transferred to Prometheus, whom we shall hear of again 
in a later chapter. Cheiron died, and Heraklés, sick of 
slaughter, hurried back to his friend Pholos. But imagine 
his distress and horror when le found that Pholos also was a 
corpse! In vain he cursed his own folly and wished that he 
had never touched the wine. The mischief was done. No 
repentance, no bitter tears, could undo it for ever. All that 
remained to him was to pay the last sad honour to the poor 
remains, and this he carefully attended to. According to the 
fashion of the time he burned the corpse, and then with loud 
cries and many sobs buried the ashes out of sight. 

Heraklés now pursued the boar. If this labour was more 
dangerous than the last, he hoped that at least it would be 
less tedious. He made sure that the boar would attack him. 
A wild boar is usually very savage. It does not wait to be 
assaulted, but as soon as it sees the hunter, rushes upon him, 
thrusts its tusks through his body, hurls him into the air, and 
then when he is dashed upon the ground, kneels and tramples 
upon him until the flattened corpse is kneaded into the dust. 
It was thus that fair Adonis, the darling of lovely Aphrodité, 
lost his life. When Aphrodité found his body she tried a 
thousand ways to save him. So precious was the nectar she 
poured upon his wounds, that the drops which fell upon the 
soil sprang up as perfumed flowers, but it could not restore 
her loved one. Now the Boar of Erymanthos was known to 
be the most savage of its kind. More than once, when it was 
rooting in the cornfields and gardens, a whole company of 
hunters had been scattered and slain by its fury. Yet, strange 
to say, like the lion, the hydra, and the stag, it fled before 
Heraklés, just as winter, darkness, mist, and moonlight re- 
treat before the sun. As the hero followed it, the ground 
became like iron beneath his feet. The air seemed full of 
invisible knives cutting and wounding him. From leafless 
boughs and jutting rocks hung crystal spears, which he had 
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to brush aside as he rushed after the boar. More and more 
difficult was the climbing as, flushed yet faint, he kept up the 
chase. But up and‘on, now over torrent-beds and steep loose 
shale, now under the black shadow of stupendous cliffs, now 
through sunless gorges and pathless glens, now on the sharp 
edge of unfathomed precipices, the hero held his steadfast way. 
At last the boar stumbled on an icy ridge, and fell sprawling 
into the snow beneath. There it lay floundering helplessly. 
Heraklés could not help laughing at the great unwieldy hog, 
and as he laughed the spears of ice snapped where they hung 
in the wood below, and broke, shivering and splintered, on the 
hard earth. Heraklés then made a noose in a stout rope he 
had brought with him, and flinging it round the boar’s neck, 
drew the creature up. In another minute he had seized it by 
the tusks, and tossed it over his shoulders, back to back. Can 
you imagine a more ridiculous sight? The boar lay grinding 
its teeth, grunting, roaring, ‘wriggling, kicking madly at the 
air, but it could neither hurt Heraklés nor get away from 
him, and so he brought it triumphantly to Eurystheus. 

The men of Arkadia were thankful, as they might well be, 
that their great mountain was rid of this ravenous beast; but 
when the excitement of the chase was over, Heraklés was sad 
and ashamed in spite of his success. He could not forget the 
slaughter of the unoffending Kentaurs. He could not forget 
that his evil mood had brought about the death of Cheiron 
and Pholos. He saw how ill he had repaid their kindly hos- 
pitality. The guilt of bloodshed was upon him, and he began 
to feel that he was fatal to all who befriended him, while yet 
he was doomed te toil for those who loved him not. The 
truth was that his hot temper was at once his own bane and 
the peril of his friends. Harder than all his other labours 
was the conquest of his own heart. Many a struggle he would 
have, many a downfall and many a sad repentance, before he 
won the final victory. But it was a sign of progress that he 
now knew and grieved over his fault. As far as possible, he 
sought to make amends by bringing offerings and sacrifices to 
Demétér, the patron-goddess of the Kentaurs; and he resolved 
that for the future he would try more than ever to conquer 
his evil passions. W. J. WOODS. 
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Tae dark cloud of Egyptian trouble still hangs over us, and 
there is but little sign of its lifting. The Tories on the one 
side, and Mr. Labouchere and his friends on the other, tell us 
that the Government are to blame for the difficulties by which 
they find themselves hampered; but neither of them has 
pointed out an alternative policy which would have met all 
the conditions of a tangled problem. But it is manifest 
enough even to the dullest observer that the embarrassments 
of the Ministry have been indefinitely increased by the un- 
patriotic course which the Opposition have pursued. If they 
had proposed a distinct line of action of their own, and fairly 
challenged a comparison between it and that adopted by the 
Government, they would have been within their right. Even 
then it would have been a matter of serious question how far 
they were justified under the circumstances in making delicate 
subjects of foreign policy the battle-ground of party. But 
there is a wide interval between the honourable conflicts of 
party and the wretched wranglings of faction. And the mis- 
chievous interpellations and -heedless debates by which the 
Opposition have worried the Ministry and wasted the time of 
Parliament clearly belong to the latter category. Tney have 
criticized and objected, indulged in “ heedless rhetoric” of 
the wildest character, paraded any story, however improbable, 
which could be used as a cheval de bataille, with absolute dis- 
regard to the reputation of the country, and with a cynical 
indifference to their own consistency. They raised a wild 
howl of indignation at the idea that the Egyptian garrisons in 
the Soudan should be left to the mercy of the Arabs ; but when 
an effort is made to rescue these unfortunate creatures, there 
is a still fiercer shout about the massacre of the Arabs. It is 
hard to give them credit for any motive except a desire to 
delay domestic legislation and to harass the Ministry. There 
is, no doubt, a perfectly honest and intelligible opposition to 
any interference in the Soudan. If inthe Soudan we include 
the littoral of the Red Sea, that policy would not be so easy 
to carry out as Mr. Labouchere is pleased to represent; but 
a proposal to leave the garrisons to their fate and to confine 
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our troops entirely to Egypt proper is one which has many 
arguments in its favour. Whether it would have been pos- 
sible to carry it out in defiance of the strong and, as we must 
say, ignorant outcry about the garrisons, for whose position 
we were not in any sense responsible, is a very doubtful 
matter. But if those who urged it were prepared to accept 
the consequences, they would at least be entitled to the 
credit of consistency. This is not the Tory position. They 
raved about the Soudan and the garrisons as though that 
wild region was a part of our own dominion, and the soldiers 
were either sent or detained there by some fault of ours. 
More recently they have declaimed about the slaughters 
attending the expedition against Osman Digna, as though 
they were not the necessary result of the very action for 
which they had clamoured. But it is not their business to 
be consistent ; their one aim is to overthrow Mr. Gladstone’s 
Ministry. 


In that aim they are not likely to succeed. Indications are 
beginning to appear that sober-minded Conservatives are dis- 


gusted with the factious rowdyism to which some members of 
the Opposition have descended, and which has not been suffi- 
ciently discountenanced by the chief. The attempt to snatch 
a temporary victory by a surprise and by an alliance with 
discontented Radicals and members of the Peace Society has 
creatly intensified this feeling. There are few points on which 
Englishmen are more sensitive than on those which have, 
or seem to have, any relation to the honour of the country. 
The sentiment may have a strong Philistine element in it. 
It is certainly often very unintelligent, but it is strong, and 
especially strong in those who pride themselves on being 
Tories of the old-fashioned school. That their representa- 
tives should follow the lead of Mr. Labouchere and put a slur 
upon the Government at the time when it is successfully 
conducting a difficult military enterprise, is to them at 
once a surprise and an irritation. If they object to the 
Ministerial policy it is because it is not sufficiently vigorous ; 
but that feeling does not incline them to support the critics 
who condemn such vigour as it displays. Men who have a 
sxcret distrust of the Ministry because of the suspicion that 
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the views of Sir Wilfrid Lawson exercise too much influence 
upon its chief, are not likely to approve of those who ally 
themselves with that ardent and able opponent of the 
Egyptian policy in order to put the Government in a minority. 
The move may have been a clever one, but it is possible that 
it will prove to have been too clever. It is a typical illus- 
tration of the kind of statesmanship which Lord Randolph 
Churchill might initiate, but it cannot tell to the advantage 
or honour of a great party. 

But what are we to say of the Radicals who lent them- 
selves to these extraordinary tactics? Some of them must, 
undoubtedly, be acquitted of any factious or obstructive 
purpose. Mr. Henry Richard, Mr. John Morley, and one or 
two others, are incapable of anything unworthy; and mistaken 
as we believe them to have been, we do not suppose that they 
were parties to any sinister arrangement. Not the less do we 
regret their action. No one had any ground to complain of 
their protest against a policy which they hold to be unsound 
in principle and disastrous in its results, and we are very far 
from saying that such protest is not wise. Assuredly the only 
ground on which we ourselves could acquiesce in the pro- 
ceedings in the Soudan, is our confidence that these warlike 
operations are as distasteful to the Government as to the 
most earnest advocate of non-intervention. We should not 
easily be persuaded that Mr. Labouchere is more deeply 
moved by sentiments of humanity than Mr. Gladstone; and 
we are therefore prepared to give a confidence to the 
Ministry which we should not and could not feel in a 
Government of a more aggressive spirit. Especially must 
we do this, when the only result of a change of men would 
certainly be the accentuation of every tendency to which we 
may at present object. We can, nevertheless, understand 
how, if it had been necessary to give a direct vote in support 
of the Ministry on this point, men who hold strongly adverse 
opinion might hesitate to give any sanction to the policy, even 
though their withholding it might lead to a still worse state 
of things. But that clear-sighted men should wantonly 
involve themselves in a perplexity of this kind, is to us very 
remarkable. Mr. Richard says that he did not go to the 
Tories, and he could not help their coming to him. The 
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plea cannot be regarded as satisfactory, since the motion was 
so carefully worded that it might be supported by the Tories, 
who hate peace principles as much as they detest the Govern. 
ment. It is surely not too much to ask that even the devotees 
of abstract principles should have some regard to the prae- 
tical conditions of political life. Fortunately for themselves 
they were defeated, or they might have found before this 
that they had dealt a serious blow not only to Liberalism, 
but to the one principle for the sake of which they seem 
prepared to sacrifice everything besides and, in the result, even 
to themselves. As to Mr. Labouchere, who led the strange 
movement, we are at a loss to know whether he is to be 
regarded as a serious politician or not. His association with 
Lord Randolph Churchill was perhaps natural, since they 
occupy a somewhat similar position to their respective parties 
—with this difference, that his Lordship does lead the little 
clique which has come to be regarded as a ‘‘ fourth party;” 
whereas the senior member for Northampton may fancy 
himself a leader, but is entirely without followers. If there 
is a Peace party in the House, it does not regard him as its 
chief, and will do well to beware of his tactics. It is not 
for a party whose strength lies not in numbers, but in the 
maintenance of principles at which the world may scoff but 
which it holds sacred, to allow its character to be soiled by 
mere political intrigue. A ‘dirty trick ’’ may advance party 
interests, but cannot help on the triumph of a righteous cause. 


The net issue of these incessant questionings and discus- 
sions about Egyptian policy is the delay of the Franchise 
Bill, and indeed of all reform. There is no want of charity in 
the assextion that this has been its real object. For a long 
time the Tories fought very shy of the question of Reform. 
They could not logically, perhaps they did not think it 
wise as a piece of tactics to oppose an extension of the 
suffrage. Now that it has come within the region of 
immediate politics, they have been mustering courage: to 
meet any proposals of the Ministry, if not with open resist- 
ance, with obstructive tactics which have of late years become 
only too familiar to Parliament. We do not in this refer to 
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such a motion as that of Lord John Manners, which is a 
legitimate move on the part of an Opposition which does not 
find it convenient to challenge a direct issue. It is the pre- 
liminary delay which has been interposed in the way of the 
measure which is so discreditable to those whose artful 
dodges have been able so far to hinder a powerful Ministry 
even from getting its measures discussed. Six weeks of the 
session have been deliberately and intentionally frittered 
away. Lord Salisbury flatters himself with the belief that 
the people are indifferent to domestic legislation, and all but 
invites a display of violence as a proof of their earnestness. 
The suggestion is as perilous as it is unscrupulous. It is 
tolerably certain, however, that if he can persuade the Lords 
to adopt his counsels, he will not allow the Bill to be passed 
without a dissolution, Attempts will probably be made to 
repeat the manceuvre of March 15th, and to snatch a majority 
in the Commons; but they cannot be successful if the Minis- 
terial whips look after their business. Earnest Liberals in 
the House, however, will best show their loyalty to the 
common eause by forgetting their “ fads” for the time, and 
concentrating their attention on the success of a measure 


which is approved by the unanimous voice of the party. 
Liberals in the constituencies should do their part by looking 
well to the organization of their forces, and to the work of 
_ political education. 


The controversy between Mr. Chamberlain and the ship- 
owners is unfortunate, and to a large extent unnecessary. 
The free conference which the President of the Board of 
Trade held with his critics was an indication that he wished 
as far as possible to meet their views, and certainly ras not 
disposed to press legislation which could be shown to be un- 
fair. But it did not disarm his opponents; on the contrary, 
it appears rather to have inflamed their animosity. Seldom 
has any great interest assumed so uncompromising an atti- 
tude, and never has there been one which so completely failed 
to make out its case. The complaints about the statistics of 
the Board of Trade are very loud, but they do not carry con- 
viction. Mr. Chamberlain quotes the figures as to the loss of 
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seamen’s lives from the last report which had been made at 
the time. That happened to be avery bad year, but that does 
not practically affect the issue. A year of storms reveals the 
unseaworthiness of ships which, under fairer auspices, might 
have had a life of some years. Just as a season of epidemics 
j finds out the weak places in sanitary arrangements, so does 

a season of tempest discover the weak ships which ought long 

since to have been laid up. But, after all, statistics are simply 

a question of more or less. ‘There are needless perils to the 

lives of our seamen, and the only point for discussion is 

whether Mr. Chamberlain’s Bill will reduce them without any 
V undue interference with the freedom of the shipowner. It is 
easy to see that regulations which are intended only to 
restrain the action of unscrupulous men may press unduly 
upon those of a more honourable temper, and therefore all 
such provisions need to be carefully scrutinized. We are no 
advocates for mere sentimental legislation, and we are satis- 
fied that Mr. Chamberlain is as little disposed to it. But the 
shipowners do not understand public sentiment if they fancy 
they can, by raising the cry of injured innocence, prevent 
legislation called for in the interests of humanity. ‘ Jack” 
is a great favourite with his fellow-countrymen, and they will 
insist that proper care be taken of his safety. No one believes 
that our great shipowners are less humane or less careful of 
the lives of their people than others ; but every one wonders: 
why those who are themselves beyond all suspicion should 
insist on fastening on a whole class, and themselves as mem- 
bers of it, allegations which can apply only to its more un- 
worthy members. Such “ black sheep” there certainly are, 
and we are puzzled to understand why their more honourable 
brethren should desire to shelter them from the censure they 
deserve. 


























: Mr. Broadhurst’s speech in moving the Bill for the enfran- 
chisement of leaseholds pointed out a real evil, but his measure 
did not endure the searching criticism to which it was exposed. 
It was perhaps hardly to be supposed that any Bill proceed- 
ing from a layman would at once pass successfully through 
_ such an ordeal. But we care more for the discussion than 
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for all of the particular proposals. These doubtless required 
and will receive amendment ; but in the meantime the subject 
has been placed before the country in such a way as to 
attract, and indeed compel, attention. In Lord Randolph 
Churchill’s contribution to the debate, he surpassed even him- 
self. His attack on the ‘‘ bloated estates of Whig peers ”’ in 
London, showed how much he had caught of the spirit of his 
late chief. But Mr. Disraeli was not the son of a Duke, or a 
member of a family which has been enriched out of the 
national exchequer, and whose head draws a pension from it 
still. ‘‘ Bloated estates” are not peculiar to one section of 
the aristocracy; and though it may be necessary in the 
interest of ‘“‘ democratic Toryism” to denounce them, the 
denunciation is not likely to be very acceptable to the aristo- 
crats who constitute so important an element in the Tory 
party. It is partly by men of Lord Randolph’s character and 
connections that deliverance is likely to be wrought from the 
evils of the present system. Mr. Broadhurst may be assured 
that he has opened a question which deeply interests many 
classes, and that he has only to persevere, learning wisdom 
even from his critics, and seeking to provide against all sound 
objections, in order to render an important service to the com- 
munity. When landlords can monopolize an entire county, 
there must be some check to an arbitrary power which not 
only prevents good private buildings, but is able ta deny 
tenants liberty to build a place where they may worship God. 


Mr. Henry George’s lecture at St. James’s Hall ought to 
teach any who may have been disposed to trifle with the 
speculations of the school which he represents, the peril of 
playing with fire. This reckless agitator, who has come for 
the purpose of disturbing the peace of a nation to which he 
does not belong, may be sincere and eloquent, and may suffuse 
his wild orations with a certain glow of pious sentiment ; but 
when his proposals are stripped of the specious pleadings 
by which they are sustained, they come, as The Pall Mall 
Gazette well put it, to neither more nor less than confiscation 
plus cant. We cannot admit that they are entitled even to 
serious discussion among honest men. We do not say merely 
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that they are outside the region of practical politics: they are 
outside the limits of righteous dealing. Our land laws need 
great reform, and the constant abuses of their power by great 
landlords cannot fail to make the demands for such reform 
more urgent in tone and more sweeping in character. But 
the English people have, and we trust may long continue to 
have, a profound respect for the rights of property ; and such 
wild revolutionary schemes as those which Mr. George advo- 
cates will only act as a scare, and indispose them to insist 
on righteous and necessary reforms. Itis to the advantage of 
the Tory party solely that he should be regarded as a real 
political influence. Already they are trying to persuade the 
people that we are on an inclined plane, that. behind Lord 
Hartington is Mr. Chamberlain, and behind Mr. Chamberlain 
Mr. Henry George. There is the red spectre which has 
already done such good service to the cause of reaction. The 
duty of Liberals is manifest; they must make the world 
understand that such a theory has no part nor lot in 
Liberalism. We have got so much into the habit in these 
days of allowing every opinion to be heard, and treating all 
eccentricities with a kind of easy tolerance, that there is a 
danger lest this quiet and half-indulgent consideration of 
erotchets should be mistaken for sympathy. It is therefore 
the more incumbent that we should make it clear that we can 
make. no terms with wrong-doing. Liberalism is bound to 
contend for the abolition of all unfair privilege, but it is just 
as much bound to resist all unrighteous attempts to interfere 
with individual rights, whether they be the rights of the 
aristocracy or the democracy. Mr. Samuel Smith, the 
member for Liverpool, is entitled to great praise for the very 
able and manly way in which he has dealt with the whole 
question in a paper which appeared in The Contemporary 
Review for December. Mr. Smith is not a blind votary of the 
“dreary science,” but an intelligent, ardent, self-sacrificing 
philanthropist, who recognizes the necessity of a certain 
amount of State interference for the good of the people. As 
The Spectator truly puts it, “he was believed by many to be 
at least half a Socialist.” His paper shows how inapplicable 
any such description is to him. It is a singularly effective 
exposure of the fallacy of the theories which may properly 
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be labelled with that title, and is likely to be of great service 
to the cause of true Liberalism at the present juncture. The 
object of the Tories at present is to alarm timid people by the 
cry of “property in danger,” and in this they could have no 
more able ally than Mr. Henry George. Let all Liberals 
beware of him and his theories. Nationalization of the land 
has a taking sound, but it really means that property is 
robbery, and will certainly be applied to capital as well as to 
land. 


OO 


MISSION WORK IN INDIA. 


(The following additional extract from Messrs. Spicer and Thompson’s Report on an 
important department of Mission Work in India, will be read with interest.) 


NATIVE WORKERS. 
We have formed, on the whole, a very favourable opinion of the 
earnestness, ability, and consistency of character of the native agents of 
the Society, and of the pastors of the native Christian churches. Some 
of them are men of acknowledged ability and power, and most of them 
appear to be conscientiously doing their duty according to their ability. 
Without their aid in preaching, visitation, and the religious instruction 
of the young, the work of the European missionaries would be restricted 
within very narrow limits; and if Christian work is to be carried on 
with the necessary regularity and persistency in the districts which the 
Society is attempting to evangelize, it can only be done by a large 
increase in the number of these native workers. 


We were sorry to learn that in many of the stations the supply of 
really suitable native workers was deficient, and that in some places the 
prospect of being able to fill up the places of those who are passing off 
the field is very doubtful. This state of things is due to various causes. 
Better trained men are needed even for the plainest work to-day than 
Were required a few years ago. In the early days of the missions men 
were appointed catechists, not always because they showed special quali- 
fications or had special gifts, but because they were the only ones whose 
services were available in a time of need. Many of those early catechists 
have proved most faithful workers, and some have developed powers 
which have made their labours conspicuously successful. But the country 
has advanced rapidly of late years: Even in remote districts men may 
be found who have received an English education, and who prove for- 
midable opponents to untrained teachers; and the spread of a general 
knowledge of the nature and claims of Christianity among the people 
generally requires that they should be addressed by men who are well 
informed, and who are able to make a familiar yet distasteful subject 
interesting. At the same time, the growth of the missions, which requires 
more thorough and constant work in outlying districts, has greatly in- 
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creased the demand for labourers; five are employed now where one was 
engaged thirty years ago. 

But, unfortunately, the natural growth of the native Church has not 
been of such a character as to supply a sufficient number of men who are 
really qualified to do the work. The large majority still come from the 
same low stratum of the population, and are no better fitted than the 
previous generation to become teachers of others. The missionaries have 
still to employ many men, not because they seem raised up to doa 
special work, but because they are the only men they can get. The 
consequence is that, in many stations, it seems to be very difficult, 
as the older catechists die off, to get suitable men to fill the leading 
places. 

This difficulty is increased by the temptations to lucrative employment 
which are now placed in the way of the better educated. It might be 
supposed-that an increasing number of youths would be available from 
the schools, who might be trained for service. It is disappointing to 
notice that this is not generally the case. At the present time there 
seem to be openings enough in the Government service and in other 
lucrative employments to absorb all the youths who receive sufficient 
education through the agency of the mission sckools. The result has 
been that the claims of Christian service have been cast in the shade by 
the attractions of more remunerative work in secular spheres. This is 
not altogether to be wondered at, nor is it a cause for unmingled regret. 
It is not surprising that those who have been always in great poverty 
should be ambitious to see their sons occupying a better social position 
than themselves. And it is of advantage to the native Christian com- 
munity, in many ways, that a number of the younger men should be 
raised above the dead level of the general indigent to positions of 
respectability, in which they may be helpful to their neighbours. 

For the moment this state of things is injurious to the mission work. 
And; in answer to the question why so few were coming forward to take 
part in Christian service, we were repeatedly assured by the leading 
native workers that, unless the Society was prepared to approximate 
more nearly to the secular standard in its payments for work, and also 
to reconsider the question of status in the mission, young men of 
education would not be found willing to offer themselves for its service. 
We have already expressed our opinion on the question of status, and 
need say no more. We cannot recommend the Board to provide for any 
such increase in the salaries of native workers as would, in any appre- 
ciable degree, decrease the contrast in this respect between Christian 
work and employment under Government. Unless a very marked change 
comes over native society, by which the Christian community shall 
receive large accessions from the wealthier and more influential classes, 
the native Church must needs be a very poor Church for years to come, 
and it will not be able to give its ministers high remuneration for their 
labours. While, therefore, the Society should provide for its native 
workers on a scale which will enable them to maintain themselves 
honestly in accordance with the positions in which they are placed, it 
would be a grievous injury to the independence of the Church, and 
would indefinitely postpone the prospect of self-support, to raise the 
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standard of salary to a level at which the native Christians cannot hope 
to maintain it unaided. We feel that too much has been done already in 
this direction in some quarters. There is good reason for expecting that 
the present deficiency of educated workers will not be permanent, and 
that it will be removed by other means than wholesale increase of 
salaries. Already there are signs in some of the districts, where educa- 
tion has advanced most rapidly, that the supply of educated young men 
is larger than the number of lucrative openings for their talents. This is 
likely to become an universal experience before many years have passed. 
And when that fresh baptism of zeal and consecration descends upon the 
Indian Church, which is much needed and is already being prayed for, 
her young men will be found leaving more readily to their heathen 
competitors those pecuniary gains they are now striving for, and will 
respond to the Master’s call for workers in His great harvest-field. 


In the present condition of India, and of the Indian Missions of the 
Society, there is urgent need that special efforts should be made to secure 
and to train a large number of workers of every class. In addition to the 
constant and increasing requirements of the educational and evangelistic 
work, the native churches will require men fitted to undertake the 
responsibilities of the pastoral office. It seems to be expected by many of 
the foremost workers in India that some great change will ere long come 
over Indian society by which the barrier of caste will be swept down, and 
that when that time comes there will be a sudden and large addition to 
the native Church. Should these anticipations be realized in connection 
with the Missions of this Society, we have not the men capable of leading 
the churches, and, what is more serious, we have no adequate provision 
for training them. 


THE NATIVE CHRISTIAN COMMUNITIES. 


The character of the native Christians and the prospects of the develop- 
ment of an indigenous Christian life by the consolidation, self-help, and 
enterprise of the native Church, become the crucial test of the success of 
missionary work. Schools and other efforts for the social elevation of the 
people are all valuable if they prove means to this end; but if the end 
be not gained, they are, so far as the great object of the Society’s existence 
is concerned, so much wasted labour. 

And, if the testimony of the majority of the Europeans in India is to 
be received as trustworthy, the end has not been gained. Repeatedly the 
assertion is made. that there are few, if any, native Christians except in 
name. We had not been long in India before we had abundant evidence 
that this testimony was not trustworthy. It is not that there is any 
desire wilfully to misrepresent facts, or to bear false witness against the 
missionaries and their converts, but that those who thus speak are not 
acquainted with the facts. The path of the ordinary European in India 
does not often cross the humble track of the native Christian; he does 
not even know much about the habits of thought or the religious condi- 
tion of the much more easily visible mass of heathens. From some men, 
w1.ose duties had brought them into contact with the people, we received 
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willing testimony to the reality of the work which was being done by the 
missionaries, and to the change wrought by Christianity upon those who 
had come under its influence. We ourselves saw the converts constantly, 
We met them at gatherings in the central stations, and in rural out- 
stations. We saw them in their homes, as well as in public. We made 
full and detailed inquiries of the missionaries and of the native workers 
as to their manner of life and their failings. And we record deliberately, 
and with gratitude to God for what we were permiitted to hear and see, 
our conviction that the work of grace among the natives has been a very 
real and effectual work, and that there is much reason for encouragement 
in regard to the spread of Christianity among the people. Some of those 
whom we met, both men and women, would have been ornaments to any 
Christian church in England. And we learned concerning the Christians 
generally that, as compared with their neighbours, they are chaste, truth- 
ful, and conscientious in a high degree. Family religion is practised, the 
Sabbath is observed, and the second generation of converts exhibit a 
firmer and steadier Christian life than the first. 

They have some marked faults, which seem to be very general, and 
are to be traced to the habits and training of generations. They are 
litigious, and are prone to carry evey petty dispute to the law-courts. 
They are too ready to get into debt, and, often in connection with dowries 
and marriage-feasts, incur obligations which they have not the slightest 
prospect of being able to pay, and which reduces them and their families 
to a state of semi-slavery for the rest of their lives. And they are sadly 
deficient in self-reliance. Always accustomed to depend on those above 
them, they bring the same spirit of dependence into Christian life, and 
are prone to hang on the skirts of the missionary and the Society. Asa 
natural consequence of this dependent spirit, their Christian life lacks 
enthusiasm and earnestness. We were surprised to find at most of the 
stations that there was little or no voluntary effort among the people to 
carry on Christian work, and no ambition to become independent of the 
Society’s help. 

This state of things bears very closely upon the future prospects of the 
Church in relation both to self-government and self-support. It is, how- 
ever, perfectly intelligible and ought to be regarded in relation to its 
sAUuses. 

It must be borne in mind that hitherto Christianity has won its chief 
triumphs among the lower castes and the poorer classes in India. In 
Travancore, where the success of this Society’s missions has been most 
marked, the Christian community is almost entirely composed of Shanars 
and similar very low castes, who were actually in a state of servitude until 
Christianity interfered on their behalf. To all these it has been in many 
ways a distinct gain to become Christians. But they have brought into 
Christian life a charaeter marked by passive rather than by active 
virtues; and, while we cannot be blind to their shortcomings, it is cause 
for thanksgiving that they have developed so fast and so well towards a 
robust Christianity. In the South Indian Missions, converts have been 
gathered from all the castes, but the numbers have been very mucli 
smaller than in Travancore, and the large majority have been from the 
lower castes. In North India, with the exception of Calcutta and its 
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rural missions, the number of native Christians connected with the 
Society’s stations is exceedingly limited, and their condition generally is 
very humble. Among such a class, belonging to a race naturally defi- 
cient in self-reliance and independence of character, accustomed to move 
in.masses, and dreading change, how is it possible to expect a strong, 
energetic, and independent Christian life, except as the result of a slow 
and patient care? We believe the missionaries are fully alive to the 
need for improvement among the people in this respect, and are doing 
their best to train them to undertake the responsibilities of Church life 
and of Christian service; and we are glad to learn that they are en- 
couraged in many cases by observing a steady improvement. This 
growth will, however, necessarily be a work of time, and cannot be forced 
on. 

The difficulty of progress is greatly increased by the extreme poverty 
of the people. It is scarcely conceivable to one who is not a resident in 
India how deplorably poverty-stricken the bulk of the lower caste people 
are. The pay of a.day labourer, in all the country districts of South 
India, and in Travancore, varies from two annas to four annas per diem, 
and large numbers of cultivators have to support their families, even 
when harvests are good and food and work are plentiful, upon an income 
of R.3 or R.4 per month. Even the weavers and other handicraftsmen 
do little better than this. So great is the supply of labour that, in one 
place which we visited, we found a large weaving factory paying less 
than R.2 per month to women, and R.3 or R.3} to men, working at the 
looms, and the work was eagerly sought after, because it was permanent. 

It is true that, as the result of the advance of education, some of the 
younger men are now beginning to get other employment either as 
teachers or in the Government service, and able to earn from R.20 to 
R.50 or R.60 per month. But the number of these in connection with 
the native churches is still very small, and the competition of educated 
heathen for every lucrative post is such as to render it increasingly 
difficult to obtain them. f 

Under such conditions it seems almost hopeless to expect the people to 
attempt to support their own pastors, except in the very few large centres 
where the Christian community is numerous and remunerative employ- 
ment can be obtained. Moreover, such is the uncertainty of the seasons 
throughout the greater part of India, and the difference of a few inches 
in the annual rainfall makes so frequently the difference between plenty 
and starvation, that those who in a prosperous season may be able to raise 
the amount required are very reluctant to engage in any permanent 
obligation to do so. ‘They prefer to give what they can and when they 
can to the funds of the Society, leaving the Society to provide regularly 
for the maintenance of their teachers. Of course this is not by any 
means a healthy or, satisfactory state of feeling, but it is one which 
requires to be recognized as existent. It is also one which can only be 


successfully changed by the slow process of improvement in the condition 
of the people. 


We are sorry to report that, in the opinion of some of the most compe- 
tent judges, this impoverished condition of the labouring and agricultural 
classes is not likely speedily to improve. The prospect, therefore, of 
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seeing the growth of a self-supporting and vigorous native Church 
throughout the Indian Missions of the Society is not likely to be realized 
9 so long as Christianity affects only or mainly the classes from which the 
bulk of the present converts are drawn. 


————_-$-e-@_____—__ 


THE POET AND THE CHILDREN. 


Wir a glory of winter sunshine 
Over his locks of gray 

In the old historic mansion 

He sat on his last birthday. 


With his books and his pleasant pictures, 
And his household and his kin, 

While a sound as of myriads singing 

From far and near stole in. 






It came from his own fair city, 
From the prairie’s boundless plain, 

From the golden gate of sunset, 

And the cedarn woods of Maine. 


And his heart grew warm within him, 

And his moistening eyes grew dim, 
For he knew that his country’s children 
Were singing the songs of him. 













The lays of his life’s glad morning, 
The psalms of his evening time, 

Whose echoes shall float for ever 

On the winds of every clime. 


pe FO PI 





All their beautiful consolations, 
Sent forth like birds of cheer, 

Came flocking back to his windows, 

And sang in the poet’s ear. 


Grateful, but solemn and tender, 
The music rose and fell 

With a joy akin to sadness, 

And a greeting like farewell. 





With a sense of awe he listened 
To the voices sweet and young; 

The last of earth and the first of heaven 

Seemed in the songs they sung. 
















REVIEW. 


And waiting a little longer 
For the wonderful change to come, 
He heard the Summoning Angel 
Who calls God's children home. 


And to him, in a holier welcome, 
Was the mystical meaning given 
Of the words of the blessed Master : 
“Of such is the kingdom of Heaven 
John G. Whittier in “ Wide Awake.” 


SOOO 


REVIEW. 
HISTORY OF ROME.* 


Ir is in harmony with the order of things that a great book should be 
given to the world in a form worthy of itself, just as it is equally desirable, 
on the other hand, that taste and money should not be wasted on the ex- 
terior of a book which has no intrinsic merit. The tendency to the latter 
fault is so strong that we fear the very elegance of the two handsome 
volumes (for such they really are, though described as two parts of one 
volume) may in some measure tell against this very valuable work by 
creating the idea that it depends for success chiefly on its striking ap- 
pearance, its beautiful typography, its numerous and effective illustrations. 
It has all the appearance of a first-class book for the drawing-room, and 
students may not unnaturally suppose that it is not a book for them. 
This, however, would be a very serious mistake. The book itself is a 
magnum opus, and well deserves the care which has been lavished upon 
its outward form. M. Duruy is one of the most distinguished classical 
scholars of the continent, and his work, to which he has devoted the 
labours of years, is a complete history of Rome such as we have not at 
present in our own or any European language. Great histories we 
have of particular portions. It is not likely that the story of the early 
days of the empire will ever be better told than it has been by Merivale, 
or that the classic work of Gibbon will be supplanted by one which 
will tell with more fulness and brilliancy the melancholy story of later 
times. For the Republic we have the works of Mommsen, Ihne, and 
Amold. The latter is not mentioned by Dr. Mahaffy, probably because 
of its incompleteness; but for the period which it covers it is not to 
be undervalued. It is, however, through these various and voluminous 
works that the student has to work his way; while for the ordinary 
reader, who cannot give himself to an exhaustive study of the subject, 
there is no work which is sufficiently full and comprehensive, and is yet 
within reasonable compass. Besides, as Dr. Mahaffy tells us, though the 
“English edition of Mommsen, the large work of Merivale, and the incom- 
which could enable the ordinary reader to find any fact required.’ A 


* History of Rome and the Réman People. By Victor Durvy. Edited by 
Rey. J. P. Manarry, Vol. 1., Parts I, and iI. (Kegan Paul, Trench, and Co.) 
VOL. XIII. 24 
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parable Gibbon, cover the ground, they cover it writing from widely 
different standpoints, in various styles, and without any general index 
book that would embrace the whole area of the history is necessary if only 
as a work of reference. But Duruy has done more than supply this special 
need. He has told the story of a people who may be regarded as the 
imperial race of the old world from the very beginnings of their life, and 
he has done it in a style which will interest the general reader, and on a 
judicial principle which must commend itself to the judgment of all but 
the partisans of a particular school. 

As to the former quality, Dr. Mahaffy calls attention to a feature which in 
itself is certain to give the work an attractiveness which otherwise it could 
not have possessed. It is a gallery of art as well as a record of facts, and 
the illustrations make the presentation of the facts much more vivid and 
impressive. ‘‘ In this respect,” says the editor, ‘* Duruy’s book stands 
alone, giving the reader all kinds of illustrations of local colour, so as to 
let him read the history of Rome as far as possible in Italy, and among 
the remains of that history with all the lights which archeological research 
can now afford us.” These illustrations, therefore, are not only one of the 
most striking features of the book, but they are a very material help to 
that realization of the scenes and circumstances which clothes history 
with a fresh beauty. Neither care nor cost has been spared to make this 
part of the work as effective as possible. Dr. Mahaffy has not been con- 
tent to reproduce simply the pictures of the original, but has supplied 
from his own collection of photographs (gathered in Italy and Sicily) 
others which appeared to him more suited to the purpose he had in view. 
Take them as a whole, these illustrations themselves, if they do not actually 
give us an idea of Roman history, at least help us to understand more 
of the people and their modes of life, and prepare us for entering more 
thoroughly and intelligently into the story itself. 

Duruy is not a follower of Mommsen, but belongs to a newer school, 
which has gone back towards the principles of Niebuhr. Niebuhr was 
regarded as a terrible iconoclast in his time, and the rude havoe which he 
made with those charming Roman myths, which had hardly ceased to be 
regarded as veritable narratives in our own boyhood, seemed to justify 
such an estimate. But a much more “forward” and destructive school 
has since arisen, professing to work on his lines, but really omitting all 
the conservative elements in his theory, and pressing his negative criti- 
cism much further than he would have done himself. In Niebuhr 
. there was still the central truth out of which the myth had been evolved, 
and, both as a piece of intellectual gymnastics and as a practical exercise 
in the testing of evidence, the study of his reasonings was most valuable. 
Mommsen, on the other hand, is a mere sceptic. Livy’s decades are to 
him little better than a series of delightful fictions, full of pathos and 
beauty, of life and incident, but with no claim to be treated as serious 
narratives to which authority attaches. ‘The broad difference between the 
older school of Niebuhrand that of Mommsen is this: that while Niebuhr 
sifts tradition and tries to infer from it what are the real facts of early 
Roman history, Mommsen only uses tradition to corroborate the infer- 
ences drawn concerning early Roman history from an analysis of the 
traditional facts and usages still surviving in historical days, and explained 
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as survivals by critical Roman historians.” Such extreme views naturally 
provoke reaction, which is seen in Ihne and Schwegler; and to this more 
moderate and reasonable school Duruy belongs. One other point should 
be noted in relation to the book. It is a history of the Roman people, 
and this alone suffices to give a distinctive character and worth to it. 
The careful editing of Dr. Mahaffy has undoubtedly added another element 
of great value. It certainly promises to be the best Roman history in our 
language. 


CURRENT LITERATURE. 


Pity for the Perishing. The Power of the Bible in London. By G 
Hotpen Pixs. (James Clarke and Co.) ‘This is a record of practical 
work amongst the outcasts of London. It consists of a series of papers, 
some of which have already been published in the form of magazine 
articles, giving an account of missionary operations in different parts of 
the metropolis. It opens very appropriately with a chapter entitled, 
“The Dawn: London as it was,”’ showing the appalling state of things 
which existed forty years ago, at the time when ragged schools were be- 
ginning to be more generally established, and giving some telling instances 
of the great good which these institutions have been the means of accom- 
plishing. The following may be taken as a typical specimen: ‘A boy 
once went to a ragged school and had his face washed ; and when he went 
home, his neighbours looked at him with astonishment. They said, ‘ That 
looks like Tom Rogers, and yet it can’t be, he is so clean.’ Presently his 
mother looked at him, and, finding his face so clean, she fancied her face was 
dirty, and forthwith washed it. The father soon came home, and, seeing 
his wife and son clean, thought is face was dirty, and soon followed their 
example. Father and mother and son all being clean, the mother began 
to think the room looked dirty, and down she went upon her knees and 
scrubbed that clean. There was a female lodger in the house, who, seeing 
such a change in her neighbours, thought her face and room looked very 
dirty, and she speedily betook herself to the cleansing operation likewise. 
And very soon the whole house was, as it were, transformed and made 
tidy and comfortable simply by the cleansing of one ragged boy.” The 
remaining papers are entitled respectively: “Lord Shaftesbury as a 
Pioneer,” “ William J. Orsman in Golden Lane,” “George Holland in 
Whitechapel,” ‘‘ Dr, Barnardo in East London,” ‘Thomas Cranfield at 
Camberwell,” ‘“‘George Hatton in St. Giles’,’ “The Pioneers in Kent 
Street,” “Charles Montague in Spitalfields,’ “‘ Adeline M. Cooper at ‘ The 
One Tun,’” “The Poet Laureate of Ragged Schools.” All of these are 
well written, and are replete with facts and incidents, some of them of a 
most thrilling description. We heartily commend the book to the careful 
perusal of all who have the welfare of the London poor at heart, and who 
desire to do something for their elevation and improvement. It will not 
only furnish them with a good deal of useful information; it will also 
serve to quicken their sympathies and stimulate their zeal. 
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A Real Queen. ByR. E.Francriton. Three Vols. (Chatto and Windus.) 
Mr. Francillon has written a romance of considerable power. Some of 
its scenes are conceived and worked out with a great deal of dramatic 
skill; a number of characters are at least suggestive studies, and it is 
marked on the whole with much originality and freshness. Yet we cannot 
pronounce it a success. In some parts it is too wild and weird-lixe; in 
others too strangely fantastic and visionary, to lay hold of the attention. 
Crossmarch, with its hidden room and unknown passages, reminds us of 
one of Mrs. Radcliffe’s castles, and there are parts in the book which would 
be more in place in the “ Mysteries of Udolpho.” Of course there is 
very much that is not of this character, but even that has not that touch 
of reality which is necessary to give fiction its interest. We do not know 
such people as those who are introduced to us. Some of them are amus- 
ing, others eccentric, most of them drawn with great cleverness; but they 
belong to an order of people with whom we have never had any acquaint- 
ance. Still there is no little charm about this story, if only for its absolute 
freedom from conventionalism. We can hardly imagine a young girl 
passing through the experiences of the heroine; but she is herself ex- 
tremely charming, and it is pleasant to find that she enters at last into 
the only queendom in which the true woman is likely to find happiness. 


Christian Womanhood. By Mary Pryor Hack. (Hodder and Stough- 
ton.) ‘The characters sketched in this volume are for the most part 
comparatively unknown and obscure, but all of them have something 
distinctive about them which may well entitle them to a place in a book 
on ‘‘ Christian Womanhood.” ‘The authoress writes in a sympathetic 
spirit, and shows considerable skill in discovering and illustrating the 
salient features in the lives and characters of those whom she delineates. 
The Christian women portrayed in this volume are: ‘* Mary Fletcher,” 
** Mary Hill,” “‘ Mary Browne,” ‘“ Elizabeth, last Duchess of Gordon,” 
** Harriet Perfect,’ “‘ Mary Ker,” ‘‘ Mary Calvert,” ‘* Anna Backhouse,” 
and “ Frances Ridley Havergal.” 


Over the Holy Land. By Rev. J. A. Wytiz, LL.D. (James Nisbet 
and Co.) Books on the Holy Land are already so plentiful that a writer 
had need have some special reason to give in justification of his adding 
another to the long list. This reason Dr. Wylie finds in the fact that the 
Holy Land is an old and favourite study of his. He is not here recording 
the impressions of a traveller passing for the first time through a country 
with which he was altogether unacquainted before he visited it. Long 
before he went to Palestine he had made himself familiar with its history 
and topography by studying the most important books on the subject as 
they appeared. This fulness of previous knowledge imparts a peculiar 
freshness to this volume, in which he describes what he himself saw 
and heard, and affords ample justification for its publication. Dr. 
Wylie has also kept himself well informed as to the researches and ex- 
plorations of the scholars of the Palestine Exploration Fund so as to be 
well abreast of his subject. The result of the whole is seen in the work 
before us, which is as readable as it is reliable. The following extract 
taken from the preface will serve to indicate its general drift and scope: 
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“The aims of the author in the following work are: (1) To exhibit a 
tolerably complete picture of the land; (2) To expound the rationale or 
philosophy of the country in its singular adaptation for its great moral 
and spiritual ends ; (3) To make the land a commentary on the Bible, and 
a witness for it, by employing the light of its landscapes to illuminate the 
histories of the Old and New Testaments; (4) To give a realistic view of 
Jerusalem as it is at this day; (5) and finally, to show the practicability 
of the restoration of Palestine to its ancient, and more than its ancient, 
fertility.”’ 


Ye Olden Time. English Customs in the Middle Ages. By Emity 8S. 
Hott. (John F. Shaw and Co.) This is an attractive book on an at- 
tractive subject. Most people have a curiosity to know how their an- 
cestors lived in “ye olden time”—a curiosity which is not gratified to any 
large extent in the ordinary histories of England. In writing her historical 
tales Miss Holt has always made a special study of the manners and 
customs of the people. In the present volume she has collected and 
arranged a vast mass of curious and out-of-the-way materials, which give 
us a glimpse of the inner life of the people, and enable us to see the sort 
of existence which they led. She has derived her information from most 
trustworthy sources, viz., from documents reaching as far back as the 
period of the Reformation, and including Rolls, Compotuses, Registers, and 
Probationes Aitates, or Proofs of Age. In this way she has succeeded in 
throwing a flood of light on a subject about which many even educated 
people have vague, if not erroneous, views, The book is full of quaint 
antiquarian lore, and is both instructive and amusing. The subjects of 
the chapters show the varied and entertaining character of the contents. 
They are as follow-: ‘ Christening,” ‘‘ Marriages,” ‘ Religion,” ‘‘ Educa- 
tion,” ** Houses and Furniture,” ‘‘ Clothing and Food,” “ Cooking and 
Medicine,” ‘ Plate,” ‘* Jewellery,” ‘‘ Wages and Money,” “* Trade 
Service,” ‘‘ Travelling,” ‘‘ Names and Words,” and “‘ Funerals,” 


Samuel Rutherford. By ANprew THomson, D.D.,F.R.S.E. (Hodder 
and Stoughton.) Samuel Rutherford is one of those whose names are em- 
balmed and enshrined inthe history of the Christian Church. To most Chris- 
tians of this generation, however, we suspect he is little more than a name. 
Dr. Thomson has rendered good service, therefore, in writing this short but 
beautiful monograph, in which_he sketches the life, character, and teaching 
of the great Christian mystic. In a succession of graphic and faithful 
portraits, taken in different positions, Dr. Thomson enables-us to see 
Rutherford in his early days at Teviotdale, as the good pastor at Anworth, 
“the Lord’s prisoner” at Aberdeen, ‘ the son of consolation” at Aberdeen, 
the Church reformer at Edinburgh, the learned divine at Westminster, 
and the good confessor at St. Andrew’s. Not the least valuable and 
striking part of the book is the conclusion, in which he briefly sums up the 
leading characteristics of Rutherford as exemplified in his life and writings. 


You're Me, and I’m You. A Small Talk with very Dear Small People. 
By Samus. Giutespic Prout. (James Nisbet and Co.) Mr. Prout has 
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a free and easy style which always takes with children, and what is 
more, he presents the elementary truths of the gospel in such a clear and 
simple form as to make them intelligible and attractive even to the 
youngest and dullest amongst them. 


Fancy Free, and other Stories. By Cuartes Gipson, Three Vols, 
(Chatto and Windus.) If Mr. Gibbon has no claim to a place in the first 
rank of novelists, he is at all events a writer who understands how to 
cater for a numerous class of readers. His tales are always lively, enter. 
taining, and what is of greater importance still, thoroughly healthy in 
their tone. “Fancy Free,” which occupies the first two volumes of his 
new issue, possesses all these qualities. It does not move along one of 
the beaten tracks of fiction, but rather strikes out a track for itself. A 
clerk who conceives the idea of personating his deceased master, who had 
left his friends and family in ignorance of his whereabouts, and died out 
in India, is a new style of villain, and is certainly one who plays his part 
with consummate skill. Indeed, so successful is he, that he all but 
succeeds in deceiving the daughter of his old partner, and in robbing her 
of her entire fortune. The plotting of this scoundrel, and the counter- 
working by which he is detected, furnish the materials of a plot witha 
considerable.element of excitement; and there is an air of reality about 
the story which is one of its chief attractions. The character of Medwin, 
who is really, though not nominally, the hero, has in it some fine elements, 
but the heroine has a lack of strength which sometimes becomes almost 
irritating. Altogether, both in this and the other stories, Mr. Gibbon 
fully sustains his reputation. 


CHRISTIAN WORK ABROAD. 


France.—There is not a country in the world where Christian work can 
be so readily pursued, or is so heartily welcomed, as France at the 
present time. And in the opinion of some of its far-seeing citizens, there 
is none more requiring all the efforts which the Christian Church can put 
forth to stay it in its headlong career towards the abyss. We will not 
attempt to estimate such a view of the situation. Our province is simply 
to present some features of the campaign now in progress on behalf of 
Christ and’His kingdom. Mr. McAll and his fellow-workers are inces- 
santly enlarging the area of their operations. It is difficult to say at any 
given moment, except by direct inquiry at headquarters, how many 
stations are open. This, however, is certain—their nuiuber is over eighty. 
This figure speaks volumes. Such an agency, with its various ramifi- 
cations, must be exercising influence. And if to this be added the similar 
work, though on a smaller scale, directed by the Rev. W. Gibson, of the 
Wesleyan Church, as well as the operations of the three great Evangelical 
societies, it will be seen that much is being done to impart to the French 
people a knowledge of that gospel which the Romish Church has so 
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perversely withheld. But, notwithstanding all this manifold agency, the 
sreat mass of the thirty-six millions seems hardly to be touched. And it 
is with a view to a larger and more rapid promulgation of the truth that 
such men as MM. Réveillaud, Hirsch, and others, are traversing various 
regions; and by means of public lectures, well advertised, and often 
attended by the municipal authorities, are trying to show the French 
people a better way than U!tarmontanism or Materialism. At the close 
of a lecture at Argentan, an old man was heard ‘to say, ‘‘ Ah! Protest- 
antism is making way. We must ask God to forgive us for being 
Catholics so long.” The future will reveal how far the speaker was 
right. 


Sparn.—The advent of a Conservative ministry to power, under the 
leadership of Canovas del Castillo, has led many to fear that the amount 
of religious freedom allowed during the last few years will be curtailed. 
But the government promise to be liberal in their interpretation of the 
law. The misfortune is that the authorities in the more bigoted districts 
are likely to feel encouraged, by the fact of Conservatism being in power, 
to acts of persecution, or to hoodwink at those who attempt them. 
Already several cases of intolerance and priestly hatred have occurred. 
Meanwhile, the gospel is being faithfully proclaimed, and tidings of its 
progress reach us from many quarters. By the less corrupt and more 
simple-hearted country people it seems to be more readily welcomed than 
in the cities. The Evangelical Continental Society’s agent has been very 
useful among the miners near Bilbao, and the son of one of the converts 
is now in the little college just opened at Puerto Sta. Maria, with a 
view to becoming an evangelist among his countrymen; and we may 
add—and the fact is in itself noteworthy—his father devotes one-third of 
his wages towards the support of this only son! 


Buiearta.—A speaker at a recent missionary meeting said, ‘*‘ When 
our hearts are all aglow with love to the Master, and we want to know; 
above all things, that He is being satisfied with the travail of His soul, 
we do not find the tidings of the advancement of His kingdom dull.’ 
But the news from Bulgaria is such as to awaken interest even among 
persons comparatively indifferent to mission-work. Thanks to the long 
and persevering efforts of American missionaries, a desire for education 
has become widespread. Even political life has been quickened by the 
promulgation of Christian ideas. Moreover, a deep feeling of dissatis- 
faction with the clergy is pervading the people, and the orthodox are 
determined to have preaching in their churches. In Philippopolis a church 
is being built, which is to be called the Church of the Enlightened. It is 
difficult to get young men willing to be priests. Kasanlik a few years 
since had sixteen priests, and now there are only four, and these have 
been called in from the villages. In presence of such a condition of 
affairs, the Bulgarian Evangelical Society has large prospects of useful- 
ness, and is doing what it can. Its agents are all Bulgarians. The work 
in the villages here, as in Spain, and for the same reason, is more hopeful 
than in the towns, and consequently much work is being done amongst 
them. The pastor of the Yamboul church has had a year’s vacation 
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granted him, which he wishes to spend in labouring among the villages, 
and “he is just the man for such a work.” 


Arrica.—The Paris Missionary Society, not long since crippled for 
want of funds, and distressed by the troubles among the Basutos, its 
chief sphere of action, seems to be taking fresh heart, and gathering up 
its energies for a more vigorous prosecution of its work in different parts 
of Africa. Mons. Coillard and his devoted Scotch wife have at length 
started for the Zambesi. For a time it appeared as if this projected 
mission, for which our brother had so long and so earnestly pleaded, must 
be abandoned. Many friends at home doubted its wisdom. Funds were 
wanting. Léribé, Mons. Coillard’s station in Lessuto, could not be left 
without a European missionary. ‘The arrival of M. Weitzecker, a pastor 
of the Waldensian Church, removed the last of the difficulties, and on 
the 2nd of January the expedition started. We cannot forbear quoting 
Mons. Coillard’s words on the eve of departure. Writing to the President 
of the Society, he says, ‘I am neither an enthusiast nor a lover of 
adventures. As for enthusiasm, if I had ever had any, how many waves 
would have drowned it since our return to Africa! Adventures !—the 
mere anticipation would suffice to discourage persons of our age and of 
our tastes. Iam a soldier, my marching orders are signed, I obey and 
start. If TI fall, others will take my place. In any case, with Christ victory 
is certain.” 

In Senegal, the second mission-field of this Society, the newly arrived 
missionaries have set themselves to examine neighbouring regions, with 
a view to discover the best spot in which to commence a new mission. 
Their attention has been drawn to the Oualo, a district inhabited by the 
Musulman Wolofs and by a few Bambara emigrants, on the left bank of 
the Senegal river. But no decision has yet been taken. 







The American Missionaries (A.B.C.F.M.) in West Central Africa, who 
have for some time occupied Bailunda, have at last determined to send 
two of their number on to Bihé, a great centre of trade, and the point 
which it was from the first their purpose to reach. The King of Bailunda 
readily gave his consent, and when asked if he would allow some of Is 
men, who had already helped the missionaries to construct their houses, 
to go to their aid, he replied, ‘‘ When you get ready to build at Bihé, I'll 
send the whole village (Chilume) to help you.” Already the natives have 
learned to distinguish between these Americans and the slave-hunting 
Portuguese at Benguela. 4 
Inp1a.—The establishment of missions by natives of India is so rare an 
event that any instance deserves mention. It appears from the Jndian 
Christian Express, that among the Telugoo people, on the south border 
of Orissa, at Gopalpore, a Mr. Moodoo Krishnid has founded a govern- 
ment-aided boys’ school, by means of which he supports himself; and 
then, as far as time and strength allow, he evangelizes in the town and 
neighbourhood, sometimes going even into Orissa. Another convert of 
the Free Church of Scotland, a Rev. N. Bose, had previously established 
a similar mission at Gopalgunge, East Bengal. 
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SIR JAMES ALLPORT. 


Tue honour which her Majesty has just conferred upon the 
late manager of the Midland Railway is one which public 
opinion will unanimously approve; for Sir James Allport 
has not only been an invaluable servant of the railway at 
whose Board he now sits as its most trusted director, but he 
has been a real benefactor of the country. He never talks of 
what he has done, but the travelling public has not been slow 
to appreciate the immense benefit it has derived from the en- 
lightened policy which the Midland Railway kas pursued, at 
his instigation and under his direction. It is indeed some- 
what amusing to hear the way in which it is talked of in towns 
which are not included within its system, and where the one 
remedy for all the evils of which they have to complain in the 
shape of high fares, or inconvenient service of trains, or want 
of proper connection with other parts of the country, is to in- 
troduce the Midland. Of course, every traveller knows the con- 
trast between the management of the lines north and those 
south of London. Competition has undoubtedly helped to 
secure the remarkable efficiency of the former, while some- 
thing also is due to the spirit of the districts through which 
the Northern railroads pass and the claims of the impor- 
tant trades for which they have to provide. But there are 
other reasons also which help to explain the difference ; and 
among these, not the least important is the policy pursued by 
the Midland Railway, of which its former manager was the 
inspiration. No doubt the directors of rival lines would say 
that it was aggressive, but it would be more correct to describe 
VOL. XIII. 25 
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it as progressive. Possibly it is impossible to be the one 
without seeming to be the other. ' This, at least, is obvious, 
There are two entirely opposite lines of policy—as distinct 
from each other as Liberalism and Toryism in the political 
world—on which railway management may be conducted, 
The aim of the one is to secure high dividends by charging 
a maximum fare for a minimum of accommodation; the 
other is to tempt people to travel by giving them the maxi- 
mum of comfort at the minimum of cost. The latter has been 
the course pursued by Mr. Allport, and the result is that the 
railway of which he was so long the head is certainly the most 
popular and one.of the most prosperous in the kingdom. 
The secret is that the management has been based on the 
principle which is everywhere coming to be more distinctly 
recognized, that the true wisdom in the conduct of a great 
enterprize is to cater for the people rather than for a class, 

Sir James Allport’s connection with the Midland Railway 
dates back almost to the beginning of the line, when, indeed, 
it was but a small undertaking, hemmed in on every side by 
the greater railways of the country. Im 1845 he became 
manager of the York, Neweastle, and Berwick Railway, which 
was itself an amalgamation of some smaller companies, and 
though distinct from the Midland, was closely connected with 
it, the well-known railway,king of his day being the chairman 
of both. In his conduct of this northern line Mr. Allport 
was so eminently successful that his services were sought by 
the Manchester, Sheffield, and Lincolnshire Railway, which 
he was able, by his consummate ability and tact, to raise 
from the very depressed condition into which it had fallen. 
But it was in the Midland that his interest chiefly lay. He saw 
its great capacities for growth and development, and when he 
accepted the position of manager in 1852 he threw himself 
heartily into the work. From that time he has been inti- 
matelyidentified with it, the author of its distinctive policy, and 
the director ofall its operations. It is hardly necessary to say 
that the Midland has been foremost in the introduction of all 
modern improvements in travelling. Mr. Allport, indeed, is & 
born manager, and among the qualifications which he has for 
the office, in which he has secured for himself the highest repu- 
tation, not the least valuable are his strong popular instincts. 
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He has travelled much and observed closely, making it 
his aim to apply to the management of his own line the 
lessons he had learned from his extended observations on 
the railways of other countries. With considerable keen- 
ness of perception and alertness of intellect he combines a 
great deal of true popular sympathy. It would be absurd 
to suggest that he has conducted a purely business enter- 
prize on philanthropic principles; but he has certainly 
proved that the way to success does not necessarily lie 
through a hard utilitarianism and.a cynical disregard of 
what are called sentimental considerations. He was early 
struck with the wretched discomfort to which third-class pas- 
sengers were subjected, cooped up in carriages which were 
often not so good as the cattle pens of to-day, starting at 
unearthly hours, travelling at a miserably slow rate, and 
often shunted at roadside stations in order to allow the 
quicker trains of the day to pass. At the time when he was 
manager at Newcastle, a third-class train (we believe the 
only one in the day) used to leave Gateshead about half-past 
five in the morning and arrive in London about eight in 
the evening. He felt that this treatment of travellers simply 
because they were poor was barbarous, and he believed that 
it was as impolitic as it was inhuman. To him the third- 
class traveller is largely indebted for the increased comfort 
he enjoys, and while a large section of the people have thus 
been benefited, the railway companies have found that the 
advantage was at least mutual, and the third-class traflic is 
now recognized as one of the most important elements of 
railway prosperity. But Mr. Allport has rendered scarcely 
less valuable service by his steady efforts to secure a general 
reduction of fares. So early as the days of his management 
of the York, Newcastle, and Berwick line, he made experiments 
in this direction, and has since been able to carry out his 
ideas on the Midland Railway. His principle seems a very 
simple and obvious one. He holds that the larger the con- 
stituency to which a great public undertaking appeals, and the 
cheaper and more abundant the provision for their comfort, 
the greater will be even the pecuniary returns. In seeking 
to develope this far-sighted and liberal policy he has met 
with considerable opposition, and of course has exposed him- 
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self to the criticisms of the advocates of a more exclusive 
system. But success has justified his action, and when on 
his resignation of the office of manager the Company pre- 
sented him with £10,000, they only paid a just tribute to the 
eminent services of one who had found the railway in a con- 
dition of comparative feebleness and raised it to a foremost 
place among its compeers. 

Sir James Allport is a Congregationalist, and has never 
failed in loyalty to the principles either of Nonconformity or 
Liberalism. May he long continue to enjoy in a green old 
age the honours he has won by the high-souled integrity, 
thorough manliness, general tact, and conspicuous ability 
which have marked the eminent services of a long and 
laborious career. 


AN AGNOSTIC DILEMMA. 


Is the priest, as representative of the Holy Catholic Church, 
the only guide to whom we can look for light upon the 
tangled problems of human life; and if we abandon him are 
we left to wander on in absolute ignorance, ever haunted by 
the fears and hopes of limitless possibilities of happiness or 
misery, but without a solitary certainty on which the soul can 
rest? This is the dilemma on which some Liberal thinkers 
seem resolved to force us; and if they be right the conclusion 
is sufficiently sad. That the result of the acceptance of such 
a view by the majority of men would be the rehabilitation of 
priestly authority, so rudely shaken by the discoveries of 
science and the general intellectual and political progress of 
the last three centuries, can hardly be doubted. There are 
comparatively few who will or can rest satisfied with the 
dreary negations of Agnosticism. The vast majority will 
assuredly take refuge even in the superstitions which an 
infallible Church forces on the belief of all its children, rather 
than drift into that most melancholy of all’ conditions, in 
which there is not even left to them the confidence of au- 
dacious unbelief. To feel that ‘‘a godless sky is looking 
down upon a soulless earth” must itself be a sufliciently 
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melancholy experience for any one who is not dead to the 
noblest aspirations of the heart; but it is made infinitely 
worse when behind all is the torturing suspicion that there 
may be some fatal mistake, and that the God undiscerned and 
unknown may still be there in all His power and glory; and 
the soul, whose very existence has been treated as matter of 
curious speculation, may yet have to learn that its sin is its 
own punishment, and that its bitterest curse is to be left 
without God. Rather than be left in a miserable uncertainty 
like this, men will, for the most part, be content to submit 
themselves again to the bondage of the priest. 

The prospect is not one likely to be contemplated with 
perfect complacency by those who have carefully studied the 
influence of the priest in the world’s history. There is a 
certain glamour around the Church of Rome in this country 
at present which seems at first strangely inconsistent with the 
prevalent spirit of the age, but which a closer examination 
makes more intelligible. The hollow compromises which 
abound in the Anglican Church, and which must remain so 
long as that Church includes sects differing as widely from 
each other as the most hostile of the Dissenting communities, 
whose members accept the same tests and adopt the same 
formularies to express the most opposite theological opinions, 
offend men of clear logical understanding and sensitive con- 
science. ‘They are wearied of half-truths; of principles 
accepted only to be cast aside as soon as they are found 
inconvenient; of loud professions which produce no result, and 
which thus have an appearance of insincerity; of the too 
anxious consideration of mere secular interests and the 
subordination to them of the truth itself. Perhaps they have 
themselves gone through experiences which have disillusioned 
them as to the character of ecclesiastical parties and leaders, 
and disposed them also to fall into the sin of David’s haste. 
They may thus be left without definite convictions of their 
own, but they are quite prepared to respect loyalty to con- 
science when they find it, and they do find it in some of these 
Romish converts. These men do not retain the status of 
Anglican clergymen in this country, and when they visit the 
continent pose as “Catholic priests,” and seek opportunities 
of celebrating mass, but they accept Romanism with all its 
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privations and disadvantages, which, in the case of some of 
them, have been serious enough. The strength which such 
confessors have brought to the Church of their adoption ig 
not to be measured by their numbers, for there is a moral 
force resulting from their conscientiousness and self-sacrifice, 
When it is remembered how these qualities, combined with a 
number of eminent, intellectual, and moral endowments be- 
side, are conspicuous in the most distinguished of the band— 
one of the greatest Englishmen of the day—it is scarcely 
wonderful that the old prejudice against Rome and its priests 
has sensibly abated. Honest sceptics, seeking after truth, 
feel that between these converts and themselves there is at 
least one point of sympathy, since they both care more for 
truth than for self-interest or fashion. 

This may account for the greater leniency with which the 
priest is judged by some of the advanced thinkers in this 
country than by a similar class on the continent. Here he 
is identified with the assertion of the rights of conscience; 
there he is the representative of a tyranny which has trampled 
ruthlessly upon conscience as upon everything else that has 
resisted its despotic sway. Whether this explanation of the 
difference of sentiment be adequate or not, there can be no 
doubt that the priestly influence which French philosophers 
and politicians regard with an undying hatred as the enemy 
of all freedom, is viewed with a more kindly sentiment by some 
English Agnostics. ‘John Inglesant” supplies one illustration 
of this; an article by Mr. Kegan Paul in The Nineteenth Century* 
is another. The important question is as to which view is the 
right one. The history of Romanism in the past certainly 
justifies the suspicion of French Republicans rather than the 
easy indifference or half-admiring respect of some English 
Rationalists. It may be said, indeed, that the sins of intoler- 
ance and persecution do not lie at the door of the Romish 
Church alone, but that more or less they are chargeable 
against most churches. But even so (and such a plea cannot 
be admitted without considerable qualification) the question 
arises whether all churches are alike impenitent in their 
maintenance of the principles to which these sins are trace- 
able. It is uncharitable and unjust to reproach men with 


* October, 1882. 
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the errors and sins of their fathers unless they themselves 
continue in them. Now with the Church of Rome, on its own 
theories, repentance would itself be asin. Instead of abating, 
it has extended the idea of the Church’s infallibility, and by 
that all the excesses of tyranny in the maintenance of its 
own authority are covered and condoned. Wherever oppor- 
tunity presents itself, also, the old spirit is revealed. Thus 
the men who owe all their own political privileges to the 
triumph of the grand principle of liberty are using the 
power which that liberty bestowed to prevent the extension of 
its blessings to others. The priest remains what he ever was. 
He has the care of human souls, and he can only discharge 
the duties which this trust imposes upon him by subjecting 
them to his sway. He must dictate what men shall think, 
how they shall worship, and by what service they shall glorify 
God. It is his to formulate their creeds and to direct their 
lives; and if there is any hesitation in pressing these claims to 
the utmost, it is because of the determination of reason to 
assert itself and test his authority. All that would be swept 
away on the supposition that men, recoiling from Agnosticism, 
accepted the authority of Rome as the only defence against it. 
Reason, satisfied of its inability to reach any certainty, would 
surrender every claim even to examine the conclusions, and 
faith would bow implicitly to the teachings of authority as ex- 
pounded by the priest. In his hand, therefore, would be the 
mysterious forces and tremendous sanctions of the spiritual 
world; and even if these could not be employed as they have 
been in the past to overawe civil rulers, so as to secure the 
penalties of law to uphold the authority of the Church, they 
would themselves be sufficient to coerce the majority of men. 
The priest would thus be restored to the position he held in 
the Middle Ages; but with this difference, that his power 
would be enormously augmented by the fact that, in the 
interval, the world had made a great experiment in liberty, 
and that it was its failure which compelled mankind once 
more to seek a refuge in the guidance and puntesion of an 
infallible Church and its priesthood. 

Here, then, is the best future that Agnosticism has to offer. 
Kither we must confess that we know nothing about God, and 
that all the problems of human life and destiny are mysteries 
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in relation to which nothing can be positively asserted, or we 
must be content to accept the authority which, indeed, will 
give us its own assurance (which is all that it can give) that 
thére is a God, but will require us also to believe in the 
stupendous miracle which is said to be wrought, day by day, at 
every altar on which the mass is offered, in all the fantastic 
legends which have gathered round the names of its saints 
and martyrs, in the supreme authority of Pope and priests, 
and last, but not least, in a God who is Himself an embodi- 
ment of force rather than the incarnation of love, who rules 
by terror rather than by grace, and who delights in the self- 
inflicted sufferings of His children‘and is glorified by them. 
If this is really to be the outcome of all the increase of know- 
ledge and freedom of thought and inquiry which distinguishes 
this age, there may after all be some reason in the suggestion 
that ignorance is bliss. At all events, in the ignorance of 
those days, when men who had spurned the yoke of the priest 
held fast by their faith in God, there were true heroes trained 
and great deeds done, the fruits of which remain with us even 
now. ‘The fiercest critics of Puritanism would hardly venture 
to deny that the nation owes much to its influence as an 
important factor in its social and political, as well as in our 
religious, life. But its strongest contentions on behalf of 
liberty were all based on a mistake; its protests against 
spiritual tyranny, if they could have been sustained at all, 
ought to have led to very different conclusions ; its endeavours 
to restore to reason the power which authority usurped were 
wrong, not because they halted before reaching the root 
principle of perfect freedom, but because they started with 
the idea that it was possible to renounce the authority of the 
priesthood and preserve any religious ideas at all. 

It is fortunate that these men did not perceive that the 
‘whole claims and powers of the priesthood appear to be 
involved in the very conception of a Church as that of a 
Church is involved in that of a living and ruling God.” If 
this be true, we are the gainers by their want of logic, for it 
was their faith, which on this theory was without sound 
foundation, which made them so zealous for that liberty which 
we have inherited. The “sects,” illogical as they seem, are 
said to have made extreme freethought possible. It is 
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scarcely grateful to treat them as unworthy of consideration 
in the “great contest of thought” to which the world is 
hastening between this “‘ historic Church ” and “‘ the modern 
spirit,” call it by what name we will. 

If, indeed, the principle of authority be once admitted, the 
correctness of this forecast may be conceded. The power of 
Romanism can be met only by the assertion of an absolute free- 
dom, and it is in this rather than in the Agnosticism to which 
in some cases it may lead that the true development of the 
“modern spirit’? is to be found. Here, indeed, is one of our 
fundamental differences with Mr. Kegan Paul. In his view 
the “modern spirit” is the spirit of unfaith. We should 
rather regard it as the spirit of (to adopt one of his own 
phrases, though not exactly in his sense) ‘extreme free- 
thought.” For freethought, in the widest sense, we are pre- 
pared to contend. Indeed, we cannot see the value of any belief 
which a man may accept unless he has had the fullest liberty 
of examining and testing it, and has received it because it 
commends itself to his own conscience. To assume that 
where there is this freedom there will be Agnosticism or un- 
belief is a mere petitio principii, hardly consistent with that 
unprejudiced temper we expect in the champions of liberty. 
There are men who are as free from the influence of tradition 
or authority as the most confirmed Agnostic of the day, who 
nevertheless hold fast by the great verities of the Christian 
faith, and who are so far from feeling that their acceptance of 
these principles constrains them by an irresistible logical 
necessity to embrace all the propositions of the Romish 
creed, that, on the contrary, the earnestness with which they 
cling to the former constrains their rejection of the latter. 

When the term “sects” is employed contemptuously by a 
liberal-minded thinker like Mr. Kegan Paul, it only shows how 
long the influence of old ecclesiastical habits will remain. The 
epithet need not trouble us. If it pleases any one to dis- 
credit the opinions which we maintain by branding them as 
those of a sect, we must regard the reproach simply as one of 
the inevitable incidents in the struggle of truth against autho- 
rity. The only point of importance is whether the opinion be 
true. If false, the sooner it is exposed the better ; if true, it 
is of slight moment that authority should brand it as heresy 
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or sectarianism. It is curious certainly to find this word on 
the lips of one who repudiates the claims of authority; 
but that need not concern us. It is the suggestion only 
that we of the “sects” are but “ children of that historic 
Church ” which alone demands any serious notice. Protes- 
tants who fail to carry out their principle to its ultimate con- 
clusion, and who set up their own theories of catholicity and 
authority, may be open to this taunt ; but not they who recog- 
nize no authority over the soul except that of God Himself. 
Our relation to the ‘‘ historic Church” is one of dissent and 
protest. So far from recognizing in it a parent Church, our 
contention is that it has, so far as its influence extends, effaced 
the true idea of the Church, and our effort has been to 
restore the original, hidden as it had been for centuries by 
sacerdotal traditions. We have no desire to imitate evil 
examples and retort the accusation of sectarianism by assert- 
ing that Rome is the Antichrist. The apostle told us that in 
his time there were already many auntichrists in the world, 
and the probability is that the number has not diminished. In 
the view of those who from the days of Elizabeth lave been 
known as sectaries, the idea of a ‘‘ Holy Catholic Church ” is 
one of them. This belief does not transgress the bounds of 
charity by fixing an imputation on a particular community; 
still less does it involve a judgment upon individuals. It is 
simply the repudiation of the theory of the ‘‘ historic Church ; ” 
the assertion that the root of religion is not in history, butin. 
the individual experience of living souls. The opinions of the 
sectaries may be true or false, but they are certainly such .as 
should protect them from the charge of being descended from 
the ‘historic Church,” with the underlying inference that 
their fate is involved in that of the parent community. Rather 
may it be said that the decay of that principle of authority 
on which the “historic Church” rests will leave the field 
open for the conflict between faith and unbelief, with the 
combatants on both sides imbued with the ‘‘ modern spirit” 
of rational freedom. 

Mr. Kegan Paul, however, has a “short and easy method” 
with religious objectors to authority. 


Of all the absurd notions (he says) which ever obtained large sway over * 
the human mind, perhaps the most singular is that a Supreme Being, who 
for ages had spoken.to men by direct communication, ér by ministers and 
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prophets having a special gift of His Spirit, who at last sent His Son with 
a message, should, when He recalled that Son, have simply put the record 
of these transactions in a book, and given to none any authoritative power 
of interpretation. 


The statement is sufficiently frank, and fairly expresses the 
ground on which the entire contention that there is no logical 
resting-place between Romanism and Agnosticism must be 
based. There could be no easier way of ending any contro- 
versy than this, but unfortunately it is as unsatisfactory as it 
is simple. It is only necessary for an opponent to declare that 
he sees nothing absurd in the suggestion, and the conflict 
becomes an irreconcilable antagonism between two individual 
opinions. Discussion, indeed, becomes impossible. What is 
absurd to the one appears perfectly natural and reasonable to 
the other, and each must be left to his own intuition which 
has here been made the one arbiter of truth. Here is a vital 
principle which goes to the root of the whole matter, and it is 
laid down as an axiom, a denial of which is not only an 
absurdity, but one of the most singular absurdities by which 
men have been deluded. 

But wherein lies the absurdity? It is not self-evident, 
for the widespread influence the belief has exerted is recog- 
nized, indeed could not be denied. It will hardly be contended 
that all those who have accepted it have been men of defective 
understanding. Looking, indeed, at the long roll of those who 
have maintained that the Bible itself supplies a sufficient 
guide for the faith of men, and remembering the service they 
have done to humanity by their assertion of this very prin- 
ciple, it would be somewhat venturous to attribute their action 
to intellectual weakness or eccentricity. Among them were 
some of the great leaders of thought and progress, and if they 
were to be branded as fools, it is hard to say where we should 
find the wise. Of course they may have been misled, but this 
cannot be conceded without proof. They battled against 
forces, both moral and material, which seemed to be literally 
overwhelming, and they conquered in virtue of that religious 
principle by which they were animated. For those who are 
profiting by their self-devotion and courage to treat that prin- 
ciple as an absurdity which neither demands nor deserves 
serious refutation, and to assert that, in the contention of Pro- 
testants against the tyranny of Rome, Rome was so incon- 
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testably right that among rational men there should ‘haye 
been no controversy at all, is certainly a remarkable illustration 
of the way in which extremes meet. The position which these 
representatives of ‘‘ extreme freethought” have taken is, no 
doubt, one of the results of the assertion of the great Pro- 
testant principle. If the liberty of the individual conscience be 
asserted, that liberty may be exercised in the renunciation of 
all belief, and all that true Protestants have a right to ask is 
the opportunity of meeting this unbelief by means of fair 
argument. They may reasonably complain if all argument is 
shut out by a dogmatic assertion of the absurdity of their con- 
tention, and that coming not from the oracles of authority, 
with whom it is natural enough, but from those who claim to 
be the champions of Rationalism and liberty, and especially 
from one who himself has given a noble example of self-sacri- 
ficing loyalty to conscience. 

The case, such as it is, is not fairly stated. The most 
earnest Protestants do not teach that God has simply left the 
world with a book which every man has to interpret for him- 
self without help or guidance. If they repudiate all authori- 
tative human expositors, they rely all the more humbly and 
implicitly upon the Divine Spirit, whose constant presence 
and teaching of all who seek Him is,one of the cardinal prin- 
ciples of their faith. It may be said that this is a mere 
mystical dream, the reality of which cannot be authenticated, 
the supplementing of the original ‘‘ absurdity ’’ by another 
more extreme and delusive still. But this cannot consistently 
be urged by one who admits the possibility that the priesthood 
of a Church may hold a Divine commission to interpret the 
truth. What is mystical—the constant presence and real 
influence of the Spirit—is common to both. The sole differ- 
ence is as to the subjects of His influence. In the one case 
it is the Church—whether in its Councils, or its Popes, or its 
priesthood generally—to whom this gracious leading is given ; 
in the other, it is the individual soul which humbly seeks and 
devoutly waits for it. Which of these theories is the more prob- 
able or rational affords very fitting matter for discussion; but 
any objection to the mystical idea as the root of them applies 
as much to the one as to the other. Our further discussion 
of the subject, however, must be reserved for another article. 









AN EVENING HYMN. 


‘Thou makest darkness, and it is night,’ 







FatHer in Heaven! Thy temple high is ringing 

With sweet sphere-music from Thine orbs of ight: 

Bow down to hear Thine earthly children singing 
Thy praise to-night. 






Thou dwell’st in light! Before Thy presence holy 

The trembling powers of darkness take their flight 

Thy watchful eye be over all the lowly 
Throughout the night. 







We love the light; but faint beneath the splendour 
Of changeless day, for our weak sense too bright ; 
Around us falls, by Thy compassion tender, 

The veil of night. 






When falls the veil on eager souls that ponder 

The truths Divine, too high for mortal sight ; 

Lord, may we wait the dawn, nor idly wander 
In mazy night. 







Father of Love ! console our hearts, aweary 

Of life’s long conflict, and of time’s despite ; 

And let thy presence cheer the pathway dreary 
Of sorrow’s night. 






Fast flies the gloom! there comes an end to sorrow, 
To sin’s delusions, and to error’s blight ; 

On our freed souls there breaks th’eternal morrow 
Which has no night. 







TEMPTATIONS PECULIAR TO THE CHRISTIAN 
MINISTRY.* 


I rinp myself unexpectedly and reluctantly called upon to 
address you after having recently done so. I am deeply 
sensible of the kindness that has prompted you in electing me 
to be your chairman for this year, and beg to return you my 
sincere thanks for the honour you have done me. This isa 
devotional meeting, and I am expected, I understand, to deliver 


* An Address to the Liverpool Congregational Board, January 14, 1884. 
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a devotional address, or something that will bear a cloge 
relation to our spiritual life. I may be forgiven if I venture 
to pass within the boundaries of our inward experience and 
speak in simple terms of the Temptations Peculiar to the 
Christian Ministry. 

At the outset we are sometimes led to believe that our 
temptations are very peculiar; and this forms a temptation 
in itself. Our temptations, asI shall try to show, assume 
peculiar forms; but they are in essence exactly the same as 
those which come to all Christian men. All things that tend 
to draw the affectional part of man’s nature away from God 
are temptations to evil; and we shall find that the root of all 
our trials lies in this tendency, and that this tendency is 
common to all those who are seeking to live a higher life. 
There is no doubt that a Christian life is in many respects a 
hard one to live. The struggle for existence becomes more 
and more keen the higher we rise in the scale of being. The 
truths of Christianity belong to the moral and immaterial 
sphere of thought; the person of God is not to be apprehended 
by the common capacity of perception; the supernatural makes 
a strain upon us which is not made by things and objects that 
are merely natural. Besides which Christianity involves as 
its fundamental principle the law of self-denial. Hence in 
its appeal to the imaginative faculties of the spirit on the one 
hand and in its thwarting or curbing of many of our natural 
desires, it presents a school rather than a paradise to the spirit. 

But this school of Christ is one common to all Christians. 
It is no harder for us to believe with the heart than it is for a 
business man: it is not more difficult for us to cleave with 
our affections to the living Christ than for those whose 
thoughts have to move within the limits of commerce. All 
classes of Christians find that union with God in purpose, 
and in sense of righteousness and affection, is a state that has to 
be reached through a process of temptation and trial. And it 
would be an evil thing for us, and for the influence which we 
hope to exert upon others, if we supposed that we were either 
more than ordinarily exempt from, or more than ordinarily 
exposed to, temptation. All those things in life which tend to 
alter the centre of spiritual gravity, which tend to make men 
revolve round some other centre than God in Christ, are 
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temptations. And these are common to all those who have 
entered upon the Christian course. They are commonly, the 
love of ease, spiritual indolence and carelessness, the love of 
money either obtained or which men hope to obtain, the love 
of praise, the love of novelty, the love of things which pamper 
the body, or such an engrossment in the cares of life as 
to exclude spiritual realities from the purview of the soul. 
Ministers are men, and as men they are attacked by vulgar 
and common temptations. But these main principles will 
assume different forms according to the circumstances in 
which Christian men are placed. And as our circumstances 
differ in some particulars from them and other Christians, they 
will in our case have a particular guise. Our life is differen- 
tiated from other lives by the fact that we give up our whole 
time and energy to Christian work, and that we receive a certain 
amount of pay.or support from Christian brethren to enable 
us to do this. Our work receives a kind of atmosphere from 
this circumstance, and probably we shall find certain tempta- 
tions affecting us in consequence. It may be presumed that 
a Christian minister enters on his work from the purest, the 
most exalted motives, and armed with the most earnest zeal. 
But it is not found that motives peculiar to one period of life 
have a momentum right through a man’s history. They need 
constant replenishment, or they cease their action. And 
nothing is more certain than that zeal will work itself out, 
and that motives will lose their wings and fall to dead levels 
below, unless the Pentecostal period be extended through all 
the periods of ministerial service. The bird droops its wearied 
wing. The skater finds that friction at length stops his 
gliding movements. Now against this inspiration there are 
certain terrestrial influences always pulling, always acting. 
The minister of religion finds his temptations in religion 
itself: in its offices and services. Those very things which 
refresh and comfort others are the objects of danger to him. 
He is-ever on the verge of losing his spiritual sensitiveness. His 
heart is like a photographic plate that needs to be dipped 
again and again in a chemical solution in order to take crisp 
clear images. The mind gets tired of truth always looked at ; 
and unless a man is careful to summon up affection to the aid 
of the intellect, he becomes a mere mental servant, and loses 
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the function of a moral regenerator. He has to talk about 
religion in moods when he would fain be silent, in other 
moods when he has a deadness of spirit which he cannot 
shake off, and to urge duties and solemn responsibilities upon 
other people under the crushing sense of his own imper- 
fections. The constancy with which this has to be done sorely 
tempts the man to do it without heart: to appear to feel when 
he has no feeling: to beseech when the beseeching power has 
gone: and to invoke eternity when his mind is moving only 
in the narrow groves of time. In one word, professionalism ig 
a temptation peculiar to the Christian ministry. There isa 
pulpit voice: there are pulpit methods of putting things: 
there are phrases either original or borrowed which slip off 
our lips too easily in public prayer: and there is an atmo- 
sphere of clerical unreality which easily besets us. It is 
doubtful whether any man, unless he be peculiarly organized, 
can speak much of the inner life, especially of his own, without 
losing a certain amount of spiritual sensitiveness. Tor our 
relations with the Spirit of God are of such a sacred and 
solemn character, that they do not bear the rough handling - 
of our imperfect speech. ‘‘I was dumb, I opened not my 
mouth, for Thou didst it,” is the more natural language of the 
soul when God has had personal dealings with it. The still 
small voice when heard makes a man wrap his face with his 
mantle and wait in holy stillness before his God. In any case 
this frequent speech, which seems to be a necessity of min- 
isterial service, lays us open to many dangers, against which 
we, no doubt, have often felt the necessity of guarding. Some 
reaction is discernible against that false halo of sanctity which 
once surrounded the ministerial name. But the reaction may 
be carried too far. There need be no surrender of manly 
dignity either in demeanour or speech in order to prove our- 
selves to be brother men with all Christians. Our defence is 
not to be found in an assumed familiarity of manner with 
the all and sundry with whom we may come into contact. 
As the danger is spiritual, the remedy must be spiritual 
in its nature. 

If professionalism is a sin, we should avoid it as we do other 
sins: and watch against it and pray against it. We may 
have to surrender many precious phrases ; but better that than 
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to be ever talking solemn nothings. Certain raptures and 
rhapsodies, certain long-sounding sentences full of a hollow 
sound that seemed like feeling, will have to depart from our 
speech ; but better this than to be deceiving ourselves with 
a mere form of truth or a mere simulacrum of feeling. We 
must be ever true to ourselves, and to the truth as we see it 
and feel it. 

Then we may find it a good thing to get reactions of feeling 
very quickly. Some brood much too long over their moods, 
over the sorrows of the sad, over their own good things, and 
more often over their bad ones. If we consider how near 
humour is to pathos, we shall see that the ming is made 
purposely to pass with great rapidity from one condition to 
almost its opposite. And in any case it is well to learn to 
shake off intensity of depression by immediate contact with 
joy. The home with its gladness and rest is given to us for 
this purpose; and he who can keep his heart green with the 
love of young children need not fear that it will ever be crushed 
to pieces by the cares of his ministry. 

Spells of silence will not necessarily give freedom from 
professionalism, and restore sensitiveness and jaded spiritual 
faculties. The fingers of the blind man grow numb if when 
he takes them up from the sacred page they are kept idle. 
He restores their sensitiveness by contact with some other 
object. Frequent speakers are not necessarily professional 
speakers. Our Lord evidently repeated his sermons and 
parables on separate occasions; but there were doubtless new 
little touches each time and also fresh feeling in His own soul. 
The cold mountains and midnight air accounted much for 
the fervency of the ministry in the daytime. The artesian 
well is ever giving and never exhausted: for it is in connection 
with a stratification where the waters are ever flowing. So if 
our spells of silence are employed to keep clear the union 
between the human and the Divine within us, they will be of 
incalculable benefit in warding off our peculiar temptation. 
Flashes of silence, seasons of absolute loneliness as far as 
man is concerned, times of prayer, and face to face com- 
munion with Christ and himself—these are an absolute 
necessity. 

Most men find that their characteristic temptations arise 

VOL. XIII. 26 
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in the path‘of duty. And it is in our peculiar relations to our 
fellow-men that we shall find some of our own special trials 
to arise. The relation between pastor and people is very 
delicate, and ought to be one full of moral and spiritual 
beauty. The very fact that they pay in part at least for our 
Christian labour is a Divine ordinance; and though it may 
involye a certain amount of tension, yet on reflection we 
always see that the arrangement is of infinite benefit to both 
them and us. It was only in cases where a low moral standard 
existed that Paui refused to receive payment or gifts from 
Christian Churches. In other cases his relations to his con- 
verts was of a noble and manly character, creditable and 
beneficial to the apostle and to the Churches. But this very 
arrangement, and also the constant necessity of approving 
our teaching to the affections of our people before it can prac- 
tically affect their judgments and lives, puts us in peculiar 
peril. We are tempted to consider too much the opinion of 
those with whom we have to deal as affecting our own happi- 
ness. There is a Divine message which we are charged to 
deliver, and a Divine commission which we are bound to 
fulfil. And in the discharge of this duty we have to make an 
appeal to the consciences of those to whom we speak. But 
how often we are tempted to put ourselves in front of our 
message, and to be satisfied with personal kindnesses to our- 
selves when our hearers are very cruel to the truth. Or, on 
the other hand, how easy it is to be too much cast down 
because a certain form of truth did not find favour, or because 
we ourselves do not make as much way in the affections of 
our people as we should wish. That they should be friends 
of ours is a desirable thing; but our aim is that they may be 
friends of God; and for this aim we are-often deflected by 
partialities and personal preferences or dislikes. 

It is only another form of the same temptation when we 
are inclined to be impatient with men who do not take up 
our plans. The very zeal and purity of motive which may 
characterize our efforts at some happy periods of our ministry 
make any opposition with which we may meet only the more 
trying to our temper and perilous to our discretion. And the 
temptation comes with tenfold power when, as is most likely, 
we are partly right and partly wrong; when there is a mixture 
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of zeal for God’s glory and of earnestness to have our own 
way. There is perhaps no more serious drain upon our 
Christian resources than a critical season of this kind. The 
absolute immolation of self at Christ’s cross, the crucifixion of 
all self-seeking plans and of all that makes up the old Adam is 
a painful and slow process. Some of the crucified ones, Ewald 
tells us, used to linger many days on the cross. So it is with 
our old tempers and dispositions, and self-assertiveness and 
force of will. We find that they die hard. And blame as we 
really may, very often, the crookedness and unreasonableness 
of many who call themselves Christians, yet we may always 
find in ourselves much to lament, and much against which 
we have to guard with prayer and to fight with painful 
strugglings. 

I often wonder whether ministers of religion thirty years 
ago and bishops of the Episcopal Church to-day were and are 
free from self-righteousness. The deference once paid to a 
minister, as though wings were already budding on his 
shoulders, and the deference now paid by many to a bishop, 
are creative of a false spiritual atmosphere. In the reaction 
against this state of things some regard both ministers and 
their office with too little deference. And yet we must be 
conscious that there are many in our congregations who have 
a very exalted notion of our holiness. And further, we may 
take a perpetual pride in the fact that we have devoted our- 
selves to a non-lucrative profession. Instead of feeling the 
honour of it, we may have an unholy pride in the self-denials 
to which it may expose us. Or we may cherish a proper pride 
and dignity before men because of our position; and we may 
transfer these feelings, appropriate enough in our relations to 
our fellow-men, to our relations to Christ. There is hardly a 
higher honour than to be a servant of Jesus Christ; none till by 
our faithful service He is able to call us henceforth frends. But 
to be conscious of slavery toward Jesus Christ and of pride in 
our spiritual attainments are incongruous and incompatible 
states of mind. Yet the tendency assails us. We can never 
say that we are free from this peril. Fortunately our brotherly 
interest in one another tends to correct any over or under esti- 
mate that the Church may form of our virtues; and thus by 
mixing with one another, and by company with those who are 
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mentally and morally our superiors, we find correctives of 9 
gentle but effective nature. 

There are peculiar dangers, too, arising out of our position 
as educated men, and as men who value the immense advan- 
tages of culture. I will not speak of the temptation to neglect 
real culture by desultory reading, or by reading light litera- 
ture other than as a relaxation to severe work, because this 
is a danger to which others are exposed beside ourselves, 
But the danger which in some respects is peculiar to ourselves 
is that of making culture an end in itself, instead of a means 
to an end. Perhaps one of the subtlest means of self-pleasing 
is the pursuit of culture. For the pursuit is so noble in itself 
that we do not suspect the presence of anything ignoble. Yet 
the ignoble element may intrude itself. To a certain extent 
we must read and think to please ourselves. We cannot be 
intellectual anchorites. And we must always read enough to 
keep up the supply of fresh thought in our own minds, or 
otherwise we shall most surely weary our hearers. But a 
constant balance has to be made between the claims of culture 
and of public work. And that balance is often made to dip 
down, perhaps, in our own favour. It is not easy to feel that 
our books belong to Christ’s kingdom, and that the benefits 
derived from them are to be shared by others rather than by 
ourselves. Certainly the highest form of self-sacrifice is the 
denial by us of many hours of quiet thought and study for the 
sake of suffering humanity. And against this what lover of 
truth is there that does not at times protest ? 

A one-sided reading about Christianity is often, too, a danger 
with those who have to teach Christian truth in these days. 
The young preacher who was described as preaching sermons 
which were a great intellectual satisfaction to himself evidently 
fell into this pit. By dint of reading J. 8. Mill, Carlyle, Ruskin, 
Herbert Spencer, Mallock, Seeley, Renan, Strauss, Keim, 
Zeller, and a few others, the mind can get into a curious state 
of confusion and combativeness. Then the pulpit becomes & 
sort of safety valve; and if these writers were present they 
would hear such cogent strains of reasoning and declamation 
that they would at once suppress their writings and revoke 
their sentiments. On one occasion our Lord said, ‘‘ Take heed 
what ye hear.” This is no doubt applicable to the truth or 
error which comes through books. And while an acquaintance 
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with modern doubt is unquestionably necessary, yet we run 
into great spiritual perils unless we reinforce ourselves with 
deep draughts from books of devotion and from volumes 
written by those who have the accent of conviction. When 
intellectual doubts are allowed to hinder the means for pro- 
moting the practical piety of our own lives, or of other lives, 
we may be sure that we have not observed due proportion in 
our reading and thinking, and between our study and our 
devotional exercises. 

There are temptations which directly assail us in the work 
which we try to do for God. Sometimes we imagine that we 
can do God’s work. We speak, and behind our speech there 
is the implied conviction that what we say will by itself accom- 
plish moral results. Yet we know that the Spirit of God must 
directly and personally move on the spirit of man in order to 
the accomplishment of any spiritual change. Now the error 
of supposing that even God’s word, when spoken by us, must 
achieve spiritual results is a radical and serious one. If per- 
sisted in it will lead to prayerlessness on our part and to great 
spiritual pride when apparent success comes, and to great 
spiritual discouragement when we seem to labour in vain. 
The Gospel of St. Mark contains a parable which seems in- 
tended specially to meet our necessity. The man sows the 
seed, and after this is done he sleeps by night and rises by 
day, going about other work and occupied about other things; 
and the seed grows he knows not how. What we have to do 
is to be careful about the sowing. The seed must be care- 
fully selected, the soil prepared by conversation as far as may 
be, the sower himself in good trim for his work, the seed 
dropped carefully and discreetly into the hearts of men; and 
. then let the worker be at peace—until the harvest is ready. 
Then, again, there will be activity and the gathering in of 
the results. If the conditions of our ministry be faithfully 
fulfilled, I do not say that it is only painful and hindering to 
be discouraged, but itis sinful. Because it dishonours God’s 
power, and is unbelief directed at the efficacy of His Spirit. 
How much modern forcing of results is the manifestation of 
an unbelieving spirit would be a fruitful subject of inquiry. 
But this at least we ought to remember, that we are in God’s 
pay, and that He will be faithful to the engagements which 
He has made with all His true workers. 
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I have not sought to go the whole round of this large 
subject, but merely to indicate some out of the many spiritual 
dangers to which we are liable, and thus to direct our devo- 
tions if possible into a distinct channel at the beginning of this 
year’s ministry. We need to know experimentally the things 
which we often tell our people. Do we not tell them that they 
must pray at stated seasons if they would retain vital relations 
with a personal Saviour? This is the very thing we need to 
tell our own hearts. Regular seasons of private prayer, in- 
spiring us to frequent prayer at intervals throughout every 
day—this is our prime necessity. Other things may help us. 
Self-examination beneath the searching light of Paul’s letters 
to Timothy and Titus may bring hidden troubles in our spirits 
to light, may hearten and comfort us. The thought of the 
last great account which we must render to Christ of the souls 
committed to our charge, and especially of our own souls, 
may add a needed sobriety, gravity, and earnestness to our 
service. But for victory we need the very hand of the tempted 
but triumphant Christ Himself. In our darkness and dis- 
couragement that Hand is always near. In the self-accusa- 
tions and humiliations which must fill every honest ‘spirit 
the love of that Saviour is ever true and tender. His very 
Presence banishes evil, stills doubt, irradiates the heart with 
hope and encouragement, looses the stammering tongue, 
transforms self-consciousness into God-consciousness, turns 
the pain of self-denial into a Divine joy, and makes his 
strength perfect in weakness. Our circumstances, though 
apparently strange and inexplicable to ourselves, never per- 
plex Him. And the more we see the loving Father of our 
spirits in Him, the more ready we shall be to pray with a 
faith that never falters, and to find even in unanswered . 
prayers the deepest evidence of Divine consideration and 
compassion. How often have we pleaded for something lack- 
ing in our ministry which, when supplied, would make us, as 
we thought, more serviceable and powerful. At length we 
may learn that the withholding of good things is not bad for 
us. The grace of God is sufficient for us during such depriva- 
tions. How much more then shall we not trust and use that 
grace to enable us to resist and overcome the temptations 
that are peculiar to our Christian service ! 
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TRANSITION. 


A TALE ILLUSTRATIVE OF THE RELIGIOUS THOUGHT 
AND LIFE OF THE AGE. 


CHAPTER VI. 


As Cecil walked slowly home to his solitary lodgings his 
thoughts were naturally occupied with the subject of the con- 
yersation at Ashville. He had himself hardly realized the 
extent to which he had been estranged from the religious 
‘opinions of his childhood by the narrowness and bigotry 
with which he had found them so generally associated. In 
truth, his faith in Christianity had been more or less under- 
mined by Christians themselves. He had no sympathy with 
the Rationalist temper, and had not been seriously disturbed 
by any Rationalist arguments; but he had been painfully 
impressed by the manifest unreality of much which passed 
current for religion of a high order, and he had been disgusted 
by the harshness and severity with which it was so often 
accompanied. The religious people of his acquaintance were 
mainly of the Pietistic school—a school which has no little to 
answer for in connection with the attitude of a large class of 
independent and thoughtful young people towards religion. It 
would be little to say that it has not kept touch with the mind 
of the generation, for, instead of seeking to understand its 
tendencies, it has either ignored them or treated them as 
positively wicked. Instead of setting itself earnestly to under- 
stand the difficulties by which the perplexed minds of the 
young are agitated, it has rather resented all such inquiries 
as involving a presumption scarcely to be distinguished from 
impiety. Though full of violent hatred of Rome, and fierce 
in his denunciations of the Pope as Antichrist, it has repro- 
duced some of the worst elements of the system it hates in 
its practical claim to infallibility, in its intolerance to all who 
do not accept the dogmas of its creed, and in the jealousy 
with which it regards all intellectual advance. The better 
members of the school, indeed, disarm criticism by the sim- 
plicity of their piety and the consistent goodness of their lives ; 
and these formed a larger proportion of the whole in the last 
generation than in the present. Men of culture, however 
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firmly they may hold by Evangelical doctrine, do not care to 
be identified with those who, in some of their views and ten- 
dencies, show so much sympathy with Obscurantism; and 
their withdrawal has been the subtraction of the element 
which gave character and strength to the party. In truth, 
the freshness of its early days is gone, and its early fervour 
seriously diminished, if not entirely lost. Hence a counterfeit 
too often takes the place of a piety which, if it was hard and 
narrow, was yet thoroughly in earnest, and which found some- 
thing better to do than to anathematize every independent 
thinker, and to fill the air with its jeremiads over the 
degeneracy of the times. 

It would be alike ungrateful and unjust to forget the 
immense service which the Evangelical party (including in that 
term not only the section of the Anglican Church, which would 
thus describe itself, but also such Nonconformists as are in 
general sympathy with it) has rendered to the cause of religion 
in this country. But it is just those who would be the first 
to acknowledge this, and who still cling devotedly to the great 
principles which are the foundation of the Evangelical system, 
who most sincerely lament both the decadence and present 
feebleness of the party, and the causes to which it is due. 
They feel that the truths which are dearest to themselves, and 
which they believe to be of priceless value to the nation, have 
been compromised by the form in which they have been pre- 
sented, and the spirit in which they have been advocated. 
They ceprecate the absurd depreciation of intellect and the 
unwise dread of scientific investigation. They protest against 
the endeavour to confine the truth of God within the lines laid 
down by the teachers of former ages, however able and how- 
ever pious; and against the consequent attempt to fix the 
brand of heresy upon all who will not conform to the theo- 
logical test which is thus set up. They regret the lowered 
and narrowed ideal of the Christian life which is exhibited by 
the actual, if not positively avowed, division between the reli- 
gious and the secular life which practically separates the 
larger part of our lives from the control of Christian principle 
together. Cecil Harvey, perhaps, had scarcely so far thought 
out all the questions involved as to have reached conelu- 
sions which could have been put into such definite form. 
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Indeed, he had not so much of religious life as would have led 
him to take this view of the subject. The result had rather 
been to drive him into indifference, well-nigh into unbelief. 

As he strolled home through the silent streets, he pondered 
over the new ideas which had been suggested to him by the 
spirit which Constance and her brother had exhibited towards 
the bitter assailant of the faith of which once he had been 
both a professor and a teacher. Woolston had struck him as 
clever and apparently earnest, but he was certainly violent ; 
yet here were two devout young Christians who, instead of 
taking up the popular clamour against him, were prepared to 
treat both him and his utterances—distressing as they must 
have been to their own feelings—in the spirit of Christian 
charity. Here, at all events, was a religion which had reality 
in it, and which reflected something of the temper of Him 
whom it professed to serve as Master and Lord. Of course 
this display of Christian sentiment supplied no answer to any 
sceptical difficulties by which his mind might be haunted; but, 
at all events, it prepared him to deal even with these, as they 
might suggest themselves, in an entirely different mood. There 
was no longer a temptation to sympathize with the sceptic as 
a martyr—a temptation which everywhere counts for much 
more than careless. observers are able to understand—nor 
was there any occasion for the assumption of a defiant atti- 
tude and a loud assertion of independence, since there was 
no attempt to impose any bondage, or to set up any authority 
except that of the truth as it commended itself to the indi- 
vidual conscience. There was thus a distinct clearing away 
of hostile prejudice which might otherwise have clouded the 
judgment. For Cecil, in his present state, this meant very 
much. As we have said, he was a sceptic only in the sense. 
that he was in a state of uncertainty. He was an inquirer, 
perhaps with some tendency to unbelief, and the benefit he 
had derived from his intercourse with his Ashville friends was 
that their conversation helped to neutralize it, and so restore 
the proper balance of the mind. 

The exact state of his own feelings towards Constance 
perhaps he scarcely understood himself. If he was in love he 
had drifted into it, and drifted in absolute unconsciousness of 
the influence which was quietly at work within him. He was 
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only a teacher, apparently with but very uncertain prospects of 
advancement, for his fixed resolution not to take orders stood 
in the way of such preferment as he might otherwise have 
hoped to secure. On this point he was absolutely inflexible. 
He felt no drawings towards the clerical office, and even if he 
had, the necessity of subscription would have been to him 
an insuperable obstacle. This feeling had been indefinitely 
strengthened since his coming to Marston, a result to which 
his chief had largely contributed. But the more decided he ° 
was on this point, the more dark was the prospect before him. 
Some of the highest positions in the scholastic profession, 
even had they been otherwise attainable, were closed against 
him in consequence of this determination not to submit toa 
condition by which intolerance was still able to confine them, 
not only to the members of a favoured sect, but to those of 
them who were willing to accept episcopal ordination. For a 
young man who was thus without definite views in life, who 
indeed could hardly be said to have a profession, to aspire to 
the hand of one of the acknowledged heiresses of the district 
would have appeared to good Marstonians in general an 
unpardonable piece of presumption. How her father would 
receive such a suggestion might be doubtful, for, unlike many 
of his neighbours, he had a strong belief that brains might 
fairly count for at least as much as money. By these other 
magnates of the town Cecil would certainly have been re- 
garded with but little favour. Gibbons, for example, who 
occupied a position in the Tory party like that which Rout- 
ledge held among the Liberals, would very quickly have put 
his foot down on any such nonsense had it been suggested to 
him. But in truth there was little chance, since the doors of 
his pretentious but vulgar mansion were firmly closed against 
young men of Cecil’s position. Gibbons was an implicit 
believer in “‘ brass.” He had lived for it, and as his success in 
making it had not only enabled him to surround himself with 
all luxury, but had secured. him a social position beyond his 
most sanguine expectation, it was not very wonderful that he 
regarded it with strong affection. Poor man! Stories about 
his absurd blunders were told in every smoking-room of the 
district, and were the jest of all its “young swells.” Sometimes 
it was a tale about an order he had given to a bookseller to 
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supply him with so many yards of bookshelves filled, including 
all the books of Shakespeare and Milton, especially any new 
ones which had been recently published, and taking care that 
they allshould be well bound, but not in Russia. The last 
provision was a little bit of his Protectionist patriotism, in- 
tended to express his hatred of the country with which we 
were at war. At another time the joke was about his indig- 
nation at the way in which his order for a pair of globes had 
been executed. ‘‘ Why,’’ he exclaimed, with a tolerably 
strong expletive, ‘“‘I ordered a pair! They’ve gone and sent 
two different ones!” But as all these blunders did not pre- 
vent the élite of the region from visiting him, he naturally 
believed in himself and the ‘‘ brass” which had made him 
what he was. He, too, had adaughter; but had Cecil or any 
other youth, whose “brass” was an uncertain quantity, ven- 
tured to lift his eyes to her, there would have been no hesitation 
as to the mode in which he ought to be treated. 

Even Mr. Routledge himself might not have been disposed 
to part with the carefully nurtured girl, who was the cherished 
treasure of his heart, to a young man without means and 
without a prospect. Cecil was not likely to put him to the 
test, for his own feeling of independence would have led him 
to recoil from the position in which he would be placed by a 
marriage with the daughter of one reputed to be so wealthy. 
In truth, he had never thought of the future at all, but had 
simply yielded to the fascinations of the present. Constance 
had charmed him by a singular combination of simplicity and 
strength, of perfect frankness with a quiet dignity which 
repressed any approach to familiarity, of great gentleness of 
spirit with intellectual activity and even occasional originality. 
Her conversation was often full of sparkling vivacity, but in 
nothing was she more attractive than in the perfect ingenuous- 
ness which marked her whole character and deportment. 
Such companionship as hers was specially welcome to one 
like Cecil, whose own nature was intensely sympathetic and 
at the same time full of intellectual life. The freshness of a 
‘young girl’s thoughts on books, or authors, or on subjects in 
which they were both deeply interested, was to him as 
delightful as it was instructive. By a very natural and quiet 
process, therefore, she had coiled herself round his heart 
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before he was at all aware of the spell under which he had 
been laid. This night, however, a suspicion had begun to 
arise that possibly he might be thinking too much and 
too fondly of his friend’s fair sister. For him to recog- 
nize the possibility of such an event was to resolve at once 
to provide against it. He was not conscious that he 
had in any way committed himself, and he was not vain 
enough to suppose that he had engaged affections which he 
had not dared to solicit. He fancied, therefore, that it would 
be sufiicient for him to visit less frequently at Ashville, and 
carefully to guard himself against the growth of a love which, 
as it seemed to him, must be desperate. 

Such a line of action was easy enough to lay down in the 
solitude and quiet of his own chamber, but it did not prove 
so easy to carry it out. Marston was not a large place, and 
Cecil had not many friends in it. His intimacy with Ernest 
Routledge had been steadily growing, and would itself have 
rendered it impossible for Cecil to give up his visits to Ash- 
ville. The friendship, indeed, was one which he could not con- 
sent to sacrifice; but while it was maintained, it exposed him 
to a danger of whose full extent he was even yet unconscious. 
He still fancied that the admiration which he felt could be kept 
within safe limits, and though he considered it wise not to 
encourage what seemed to him a hopeless passion, he did not 
consider it necessary wholly to abandon an intercourse which 
was one of the few bright spots in a life otherwise somewhat 
dull and monotonous. At first he had greatly missed the free 
and pleasant camaraderie of Cambridge life, where he belonged 
to a circle of bright, congenial spirits, in whose society he 
could always find not only pleasant fellowship, but healthy 
intellectual stimulus. The young men at Marston were 
not, for the most part, attractive or profitable companions. 
In many cases they had inherited fortunes without the capa- 
city even to enjoy them wisely. Some of them were shrewd 
enough as men of business, but that was the utmost which 
could be said of them, and even that would not have been 
true of another class, who left their managers to conduct. 
their factories, reserving to themselves the pleasure of spend- 
ing the profits or of grumbling over the losses which, on . 
their own showing, were very frequent. There were, no 
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doubt, those who cultivated a taste for pictures, and still 
more for music; while here and there was to be found one 
like Ernest Routledge, who cared for the highest forms of 
culture, and had given himself to thought and reading. A 
far larger class found their pleasure chiefly in the billiard- 
room, with its attendant smoking and drinking. ‘ B. and 8.” 
was one of the enemies of this class, and there were sad tales 
of the ruin which it had wrought in the men of the previous 
generation. In this respect there was a very decided im- 
provement, but there were still only too many youths of the 
type we are describing—frivolous, unintellectual, loud, and 
even a trifle boisterous, and in many cases arrogantly purse- 
proud, and with them Cecil could find no companionship. 
Woodhouse, his chief, was able and of course cultured, but 
between them there was but little sympathy. The Liberalism 
of the head master went in directions where his subordinate 
did not follow him, and led him to conclusions from which 
the other recoiled. Altogether there was less of the religious 
sentiment about Woodhouse. He was kindly in spirit, gene- 
rous in many of his impulses, almost passionate in his love 
of justice; but with all this there was a severity of nature 
which made him appear to many cold and repellent. Cecil 
felt this. In him there was a good deal of sentiment, the 
faintest expression of which was sure to provoke the ridicule 
of the other. Hence, though they were extremely cordial and 
friendly, they were not intimate. Cecil, therefore, would 
have been almost alone in Marston but for Ernest. He could 
not deny himself the pleasure of his friendship, and yet to 
enjoy it was to set aside the resolution of whose wisdom he 
was thoroughly convinced, and which he had adopted after 
careful and deliberate thought. 

So events drifted on, as they are in the habit of drifting in 
a comparatively quiet place, where there is comparatively 
little to vary the ordinary routine of life. There could be 
no greater mistake than to suppose that there is little interest, 
and even less happiness, in such a mode of existence. The 
duiness is only in the minds of the observers who, knowing 
nothing of the points round which the interest of the indi- 
vidual hearts gather, or of the strong feeling by which they 
are agitated, suppose that this quiet and apparently un- 
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exciting life must mean tedium and weariness. They are 
themselves accustomed to something so entirely different that 
they cannot understand how life under such conditions can 
be endurable. Here are no great people to be gazed at and 
talked about, no clubs filled with blasé men requiring to be 
daily titillated with some new bit of gossip, which is duly 
passed from mouth to mouth until at last it finds its place in 
the garbage of a society journal, no evenings crowded with 
engagements which are difficult to keep because they tread 
so closely upon each other. But, strange to tell, those who 
have never been in the midst of all this hollowness and 
unreality do not feel any void because of its absence, and are 
able to make themselves perfectly happy without it. A little 
town like Marston has its own social, political, intellectual, 
and religious life, full of variety, and even a certain degree of 
excitement. It is strangers coming into it from surroundings 
wholly different who are disposed to fret and grumble. Cecil 
had sufficient resources in himself to save him from being so 
foolish a self-tormentor. But he enjoyed society, and if it 
had not been for Ashville he would, as we have seen, have felt 
extremely isolated. As it was he almost insensibly grew into 
the habit of spending at least one evening a week there, some- 
times more, enjoying a pleasure which was so seductive that 
he ceased to think of the possible perils which might lurk in it. 
Occasionally, too, there were excursions on Saturday after- 
noons to the neighbouring moors, which were even more 
dangerous in their influence. In their rambles Cecil, and 
Constance, certainly without any deliberate purpose on the 
part of either, were not unfrequent companions; and as they 
wandered amid the gorse and talked over the beauties of the 
landscape, illustrating them by some quotation from a favourite 
poet, and were thus unconsciously led on to subjects of a 
deeper character, the subtle affinities which were drawing 
them together were more strongly developed. 

As for Constance, she had never cared to look into her own 
heart and test its feelings. She had found a companion ex- 
actly to her mind, and had so little of the flirt or coquette in 
her nature, that she had never thought of him as a possible 
suitor, and regulated her conduct towards him accordingly. 
She had, therefore, been perfectly natural; and so, while she 
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had presented herself to him in her best, had seen the best of 
him also. Had Cecil ever indulged in the sentimental, she 
might have been more on her guard. But there had been 
nothing of this kind in their intercourse. They had talked of 
books and their authors, of poetry and art—strange to say, 
even of politics and statesmen. In that region a female 
politician was not an eccentricity to be wondered at, though a 
young lady who had political opinions and not mere party 
attachments was comparatively rare. At election times the 
ladies all sported the colours of their husbands or brothers, 
and were very much excited about a result of whose exact 
bearing the great majority were profoundly ignorant. In 
truth, the less they knew of the principles the more they 
eared about the colours. They were the sign of a party dis- 
tinction, and expressed the intensity of feeling with which the 
“Blues” looked down upon the ‘‘ Buffs,” and the retorted 
scorn with which the ‘“ Buffs’? met the insolence of the 
“Blues.” One of these ladies was so fervid in her party loyalty 
that once during election time she went about perpetually 
arrayed in blue. It happened, however, that in the middle 
of the excitement she had to pay a visit in another part of the 
country. Determined to show her colours, she took with her 
only blue “‘ costumes.” She had sweet things in blue for the 
morning, and others of more gorgeous character for the even- 
ing. Her bonnets were blue, the trimmings were blue; blue 
ribbons were introduced wherever it was possible to find a 
place for them; even her dancing shoes had charming blue 
rosettes. It was a very puerile mode of proclaiming attach- 
ment to principles, but what is a poor woman to do who has 
not a glimmering of the real nature of the principles for which 
she is nevertheless so zealous? Blue was the colour of 
respectability, of fashion, of resistance to the horrid Radicals, 
and still more horrid Dissenters, and, as fashion was the idol 
she worshipped, she put on its badge. To her utter dismay, 
when she reached the house of her friends, she found that 
blue was the Radical colour of the district, and that every one 
supposed her to be a Radical of the deepest dye. 

Miss Routledge’s politics were of a different stamp. She 
never decked herself in party ribbons, unless at some great 
political gathering, but she had thought carefully over the 
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questions of the day, and had formed her own independent 
views in relation to them. Her great political hero was Mr, 
Gladstone, for whom she had conceived that enthusiastic 
admiration which is so thoroughly feminine. She was de- 
voted to the cause for which he was contending, but the man 
himself had impressed her by the grandeur of his personal 
qualities, and the bravery of his gallant struggle against 
unscrupulous faction had aroused in her a feeling at which a 
certain class of masculine politicians, even among those who 
call themselves Liberals, are only too prone to sneer, but 
which has in it a sincerity and enthusiasm which go far to 
redeem political strife from the less worthy elements which so 
easily creep into it. At the time of which we write, the 
great statesman was in the midst of one of those heroic 
struggles, the full grandeur of which will never be appreciated 
till they are regarded through the softening influences of time. 
We are too near the man to appreciate either him or his 
work ; but it is curious to mark to how large an extent he 
has been the central figure in the history of the last thirty 
years. The time of which we are writing was one of the 
critical eras in his life; and on every side his actions were 
discussed with that intensity of feeling which he never fails 
to excite, both among friends and opponents, and which is 
one of the most unmistakable tributes to his strength. At 
Ashville there was absolute agreement in relation to him, and 
Cecil and Constance were drawn nearer to each other by the 
sympathy which both alike felt for their great political hero. 

But if their agreement in political sympathy drew them 
towards each other, there was a more subtle religious aflinity 
which, unconsciously to themselves, was exerting a still 
stronger influence. Probably had they compared their 
opinions they would have found a wide divergence, and that 
not only in the views themselves, but in the spirit in which 
they held their respective creeds; for Cecil’s mind was in an 
extremely unsettled state, whereas Constance had a clear, 
definite, and unquestioning faith. It was much rather in 
spiritual feeling than in theological ideas that they were in 
such close accord. Both were of a strongly religious nature. 
To some, such a remark as applied to Cecil will seem 
almost unintelligible. They cannot comprehend how there 
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may be deep and genuine religious feeling where there is no 
settled creed, and yet it is certain that there is many a young 
man who is kept right amid all the agitation and unrest of 
this age simply by the spiritual instincts which God has 
implanted within him. He has reverence, devoutness, sym- 
pathies, which link him with all that is noble and generous ; 
in short, strong tendencies to worship, which render it im- 
possible for him to be satisfied with the negations of Agnos- 
ticism. Cecil was distinctly one of this type. He had read 
much and heard not less of the*reasoning of modern scepti- 
cism; he had sought to enter into the philosophy of Herbert 
Spencer; he had followed out the ingenious speculations of 
Darwin; he had been half-amused, half-irritated by the in- 
solent chaff of Matthew Arnold on questions which, of all 
others, demand serious treatment, and serious treatment only. 
But none of them had made a permanent impression upon 
him, because deep down in his heart lay the craving for a 
living God, and a secret sense of the value of religion which 
nothing could really destroy, but which had been more dis- 
turbed by the extravagance and folly and cant of narrow- 
minded Christian professors than by all the artillery of un- 
belief. 

Of course this sentiment deepened his own admiration for 
Constance, whose piety was of a singularly high type. She 
had as little liking for the petty trifles which, in certain sec- 
tions of the religious world, take the place of the frivolities of 
fashion, as for those frivolities themselves; and as little 
syropathy for those who rushed from meeting to meeting, as 
though Christian life consisted in the excitement of public 
gatherings, as for others who hurry from dance to dance and 
drawing-room to drawing-room. By some of these eager 
zealots she was thought cold, and supposed to be wanting in 
spirituality. But among their many false judgments none 
could be more mistaken than this. She hated cant, had 
nothing of the unctuous in tone and manner, was not: given 
to excitement, and had little pleasure in the sensational ex- 
periences which some love. But she was ardent and enthu- 
siastic, full of energy in all Christian work, and with a clear 
and intelligent view of all religious questions. Her character 
was thus remarkably free from the faults which are presumed, 
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perhaps too confidently and with but insufficient grounds, to 
belong to the religion of women. In the best sense of the 
word she might be described as strong-minded, but from the 
class to which the name is commonly applied she shrank 
with a positive recoil. Nothing would have induced her 
fo stand on a public platform, address a miscellaneous 
audience, and become the gazing-stock of impertinent eyes 
or the subject of a criticism which is most offensive when it 
is most patronizing. She had a very lofty conception of the 
. functions of women, and it was this which led her to cultivate 
a different kind of influence and turn aside from a sphere in 
which, in her view, it was possible for them to succeed only 
by the sacrifice of some of the noblest qualities of their sex. 
She was, as we have already seen, generous in her judgments 
and full of asympathy such as the Master Himself might have 
shown for the erring. All this greatly impressed Cecil. He 
felt there was one who, even in the simplicity of her own 
piety and the undisturbed calm of her own faith, could still, 
should the opportunity present itself, enter into his own per- 
plexities, and possibly help him to the settlement of some of 
the points about which his mind was exercised. Hitherto no 
such question had been discussed between them, but occa- 
sionally the conversation had drifted on to some of the difii- 
culties of faith, and he had been as much moved by the broad 
charity of her judgments as by the lucidity which was 80 
marked a characteristic of her views and of the arguments by 
which she maintained them. 

“TI was pleasantly surprised,” he said to her on one occa- 
sion, when they had been talking on some of these topics, 
‘*to hear you speak so considerately of Woolston. In my 
own circle I have been accustomed to hear such men referred 
to with a pious horror which seemed afraid almost to utter 
their name, and regarded their opinions only as subjects for 
anathema ; and I had been taught to believe that in all such 
matters Dissenters were more severe and bigoted than Church 
people. But you seemed to express more of compassion than 
of indignation for this poor young fellow.” 

‘* Well,” said Constance, “if God is able to bear with him, 
why should not I? Or, rather, if God suffers me, how can I 
dare to be intolerant towards my fellow-man? It has long 
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seemed to me a very cheap way of getting a reputation for 
piety to be severe towards unbelievers, and about as valuable 
as the liberality of the man of whom Sydney Smith tells, who 
was always so deeply moved by the appeals of an eloquent 
preacher, that he felt disposed to empty the contents of his 
neighbour’s pockets into the plate.” 

“ But surely it is intelligible that really pious people should 
be wounded by the insolence of unbelief. There are many to 
whom the Bible is a personal friend, and to have it attacked 
is to them a cause of personal trouble.” 

“Perfectly true; but I am not sure that this is the class 
which is most bitter against unbelievers. I hope I am not 
uncharitable in saying that I fear that with many the hatred of 
unbelief is one of the many forms of self-delusion; but iflam, 
their own mode of action must bear the blame of my mistake. 
For, in the first place, almost the only evidence they give of 
their own piety is their hatred of the unbeliever, translating 
itself often into some social or political persecution ; and, 
what is worse, even in this they draw a distinction between 
unbeliever and unbeliever, Matthew Arnold is praised, 
flattered, caressed everywhere, and yet the mocking tone and 
unbelief which inspires his books is to me more offensive than 
the most vulgar diatribes of an avowed atheist.” 

“T cannot deny it. Indeed, I know young men whose 
faith has been shaken by the banter of Arnold who would 
never have been affected by such objections as Tom Paine or 
Bradlaugh might suggest, and would have been impervious 
to the scientific arguments of the evolutionists. To begin 
with, Matthew Arnold gets a hearing which would be denied 
to unbelievers of coarser mould. He was clever enough to 
make his earliest attacks on Dissent, and they were hailed 
by good Churchmen, who did not see that his blows were really 
aimed at vital religion. When he assailed the late Bishop 
Wilberforce with his inimitable persiflage, and still more 
when he adopted the shameful illustration of the three Lord 
Shaftesburys, they began to discern his drift. But, after all, 
there is a feeling towards him quite different from that with 
which other unbelieving teachers, whose influence is actually 
less dangerous because less subtle, are regarded.” 

“Ts it surprising, then, that I regard a good deal of this 
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outward zeal for Christianity with suspicion, especially when 
it takes this questionable shape? With the unbelief itself | 
have not a particle of sympathy. Ido not profess to discuss 
the scientific value of the discussions of Darwin, but the 
marvel to me is how any man can think that they can affect 
the faith of any soul which has ever had a true experience of 
spiritual life. On the other hand, however, I cannot see how 
I am likely to commend the gospel of Christ to a man who 
has been drawn away from it, whether by evolutionism or 
any of the other ‘isms’ of the day, by endeavouring to make 
him feel the weight of my indignation.” 

“Then you would not dissolve a friendship because your 
friend had wandered away from the strict paths of orthodoxy ?” 

** Assuredly not. No doubt where vital differences arise on 
points that touch the deepest springs of spiritual feeling there 
cannot be that close and intimate fellowship which friends love. 
But instead of separating myself from a friend who had thus 
strayed, I should rather seek fo win the wanderer back by all 
tender sympathy and kindly appeal.” 

‘* At least,” said Cecil, as they parted, ‘“‘ that seems to me 
- in harmony with the spirit of Christ.” 


OUR POSITION AS CONGREGATIONALISTS.* 


I reen that no apology is needed for the choice of such a 
subject. To-day the question is so often raised, and often by 
those who are by no means the least thoughtful and earnest, 
‘“‘ Have we a place at all—and if so, what place—among the 
Churches? and a part to play in the moulding of the Church of 
the future?” And often these questions are answered in the 
negative. We-cannot deny that many, especially among the 
present generation of old Nonconformist families, have come 
to the conclusion that Congregationalism has done its work, 
and is now a thing of the past; that it is as vain and hopeless 
a task to attempt to resuscitate its vigour and life as to re- 

** Paper read by the Rey. H. M. Stallybrass at the meeting of the third 


district of the Derbyshire Congregational Union at Matlock Bank, 
October 4, 1883. 
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animate a corpse. Looking at the surface, there may be not 
a few appearances that seem to point to this conclusion. 
Fifty years ago there was as a rule almost the same contrast 
between church and chapel as there is between darkness and 
light. Whilst the parish church or chapel-of-ease was cold 
and dead as a tomb, and not only void of life in itself, but 
exerting a paralyzing, withering influence all around, the 
meeting-house was a centre of strong spiritual influences. 
Not only was there an intensity of life and unction in the 
pulpit, but a wave of religious fervour seemed to enter every 
home and pervade every familyin the Church. There existed 
a high ideal of Christian character and duty, and strong faith 
to sustain it. Nor was this confined to pastor and deacons; 
it was a characteristic of the many. There were fathers and 
mothers in Israel in those days—men and women of decided 
Christian character, and robust and vigorous Christian life ; 
strong to sympathize, to cheer, to help, to warn, to guide ; 
taking a deep and intense interest in the spiritual welfare of 
each individual fellow-member. Less work was undertaken 
outside, perhaps; but what was done was efficiently and. con- 
scientiously performed. Strong personal influences were thus 
radiating from many centres, and personal religion was a 
power that could be felt, and our Churches were indeed the 
salt of the earth in a corrupt age. 

In the present day we witness a wonderful transformation. 
The Established Churches are no longer mere sepulchres of the 
dead, nor are the services dull and tedious, nor the sermons 
so often vapid and lifeless as they used to be. The clergy, 
for the most part, are no longer mere loungers in genteel 
society, or place seekers, but zealous and devoted workers, 
and include to-day a large body of noble men of consecrated 
lives, who are daily making real sacrifices for the glory of God 
and the spiritual welfare of their fellow-men; men whose 
zeal and devotion would be an ornament to any portion of the 
Christian Church. If on the other hand we should let go 
that spirit which ennobled our Independent ancestors, and 
simply pride ourselves in our traditions; if ever their single- 
ness of aim and devotion should give place to the spirit of 
self-seeking, and the love of honour and power for its own 
sake ; if ever our churches are degraded to an arena for strife 
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and discord, would it be a matter of surprise that some of our 
number, quiet and devout spirits, who yearn for order and 
peace, should turn from such a babel of discord to the quiet 
resting-places that the Established Church can offer to her 
votaries; and that they should justify their departure by 
saying that the Church of their fathers is not what it used to 
be in days of old, not the Church from which their fathers 
seceded, what it was at the time of their secession ; that they 
should even go further, and assert that what we are now con- 
tending for is a mere shadow, not worth the strife, and that 
for the sake of an impossible ideal we are sacrificing the sub- 
stance and the reality ? 

But let us look at the question a little closer. What is the 
real basis of our Nonconformity ? what is the rationale of our 
existence as Congregationalists? what is the principle for 
which our forefathers contended, cheerfully enduring reproach 
and obloquy in the contest? In the present day the most 
popular and most frequently iterated cry is for Disestab- 
lishment: only sever the Church from State control, give 
her a place among the Free Churches, and the demon 
will be exorcised from the Anglican Church. But the 
real point at issue, it seems to me, goes down far deeper 
than the question of ecclesiastical polity; this has arisen 
simply as a means to an end, but is not the ultimate end in 
itself. It is not at its root a question of Establishment versus 
Disestablishment, but of ecclesiastical despotism versus liverty 
of conscience. Upon what are we to fall back as our court of 
appeal, our ultimate authority ? what is to be the law of our 
life, individual and social, personal and ecclesiastical; the 
dictum of an ecclesiastic or body of ecclesiastics, the creed of 
a Church or the inward light of God’s Holy Spirit illuminating 
each ransomed soul, the voice of God speaking to each re- 
newed conscience through His Word? Whois to be our priest? 
what is to be our atoning sacrifice ? It was against the spirit 
of priestcraft and religious despotism, which had for centuries, 
under the papal supremacy, robbed the Church of its spiritual 
manhood, that the early Independents lifted up the most 
strenuous voice, striving unto blood. It was for freedom of 
conscience and liberty of thought, restrained only by the limits 
of God’s Word, for the resuscitation of Christ’s Church, long 
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buried under papal fictions and traditions, that they raised 
their standard, when for a brief period they swelled the ranks 
of the Established Church in the day of the Commonwealth. 
It was against spiritual despotism and priestly assumption 
that they so earnestly strove after the Restoration, when, with 
areturn of the Episcopacy, a torrent of priestism swept over 
the land; and the more recent cry for Disestablishment was 
the result of the strong conviction that the bane of priestcraft 
could only be eliminated from the Church when raised to the 
level of Free Churches. 

Now if we calmly review the condition of the Anglican 
Church throughout the land in the present day, we are, I 
think, bound to admit that this spirit of priestly assumption, 
which returned with Laud’s return to the Episcopate, which 
hibernated during the arctic zone of the eighteenth century, 
has of recent years burst forth with renewed vitality and 
energy. There is a life and a vigour in the Established Church 
of to-day which would have astounded the drowsy church-goers 
of acentury ago. And in the revival of religious life within 
the pale of the Establishment there is a spirit of philanthropy 
and active benevolence at which we cannot bat most heartily 
rejoice, nor would we hesitate to say that the steady aim of 
the leaders of this movement has been the spiritual elevation 
of the people. But what are the means, the channels through 
which this goal is to be approached ? Is it not Church, priest, 
confessional, and sacrament? Is there not a tremendous 
energy now being put forth to familiarize the mind of the 
nation with the idea of the Church as the only home of cove- 
nanted mercies; the priest the only authorized dispenser of 

Divine grace, and successor of the apostles; and the sacra- 
ments of the Church the only consecrated way? While men 
may turn away from such teaching, is it not laying hold of 
many women, and being set before the young alongside with 
the most sacred verities of our Christian faith? And in the 
very services of the Church, whilst the eye is fascinated with 
the comely and tasteful appointments of a modern Church, 
amd the ear enchanted with sweet melodies and chaste har- 
monies, and the heart, too, often touched with tones which 
are the unmistakable utterances of a devout spirit aspiring 
after God, is not the poison of priestcraft secretly and in- 
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sidiously insinuating itself until horror gives place to toleration, 
indifference, and finally to assent. 

We doubt not for a moment the sincerity, the zeal, or the 
consecration of the typical Anglican priest; we need not pause 
to inquire whether the end contemplated justifies or sanctifies 
the means employed, but we do challenge the means. Is it 
possible through them to reach to the highest and wisest end? 
Are they sanctioned or encouraged by the New Testament? 
Have we ever found in any page of the world’s history a 
nation fettered in thought and oppressed by priestcraft to be 
prolific of noble and brave men—men of spiritual grasp and 
insight, manifest children of the Most High? Whenever 
exceptional men have appeared has not religion been the mere 
appendage of the real life, not the real life moulded and 
shaped into the highest form through a perfect fusion of life 
and religion ? 

What, then, does all this activity mean? whither does it tend? 
Is it an actual fact that the Augean stables of the Establish- 
ment are undergoing a thorough cleansing, and fast becoming 
a true home for Christ’s people, and therefore that Congrega- 
tionalism has accomplished its work and henceforth may 
cease to be? Is it not nearer the truth to say that asa 
nation we are gradually drifting into spiritual thraldom, in- 
clining to toy with what France has discovered to be a 
venomous serpent, and is thrusting from her in horror and 
disgust. 

If we at all realize the priceless worth of our inheritance 
as Congregationalists; if we really grasp the doctrine of simple 
faith in the Lord Jesus Christ as the only means of acceptance 
with God, and of growth in grace as His sons through the 
illumination of His Holy Spirit; if we believe in the possibility 
of going on to know the Lord, and of rising to yet higher 
platforms of instruction and experience, without the need of 
human intervention, we are, I think, bound to admit that 
Congregationalism, so far from having completed, has but 
begun its work, and that the stumbles and falls, of which so 
much has been said, are but those of infancy; that there is 
yet an erect youth and a strong manhood before us, if only 
we are true to our principles and possess our souls in patience. 
It will also be apparent that the real point at issue is some- 
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thing far deeper and vastly more important than the mere 
question of Disestablishment. For the spirit of priestcraft 
may prevail as virulently in a Disestablished as in an Es- 
tablished Church, as we may actually see in Romish com- 
munions that are not Established. There are many members 
of the Established Church who see and mourn with us the 
tendency of Anglicanism, and who are stoutly and earnestly 
resisting it, but who are convinced that it would prevail yet 
more intensely if the Church were disestablished. Though 
we may differ from them, let us honour their convictions, and 
seek a closer union and more hearty co-operation with such. 

It being assumed, then, that we have a place in Christendom, 
a protest to utter, and, more than that, a positive truth to attest, 
the question yet remains, How are we to gatber up our forces, 
and make our existence felt, as witnessing to the truth com- 
mitted tous? Not simply by asserting the superiority of our 
Church system to all other systems, but by showing it and 
provingit. In nature the bare, furrowed rock, which is incap- 
able of growth or of life, is a far more lovely object than the 
withered flower or the decaying carcase. Yet the blooming 
flower and the living creature rank infinitely higher in the order 
of creation than the rock or even the precious stone. Whilst 
we can conceive of no higher order of Church existence than 
our order, when there is vigorous life, when the life of Christ 
is dwelling in us, when all the selfishness and littleness, and 
bigotry and blindness so natural to us is drawn out of us, and 
the love of Christ is shed abroad in our hearts—on the other 
hand, we can conceive of no system so rotten, such an utter 
abomination, as Congregationalism, when that life has de- 
parted from us, when the tissues of our being, fashioned not 
as stones, to exist without life, but framed to be filled with 
God’s life, are rotting and decomposing, and in a process of 
resolution into natural elements. Our very capacity for glory, 
when animated with the true spirit, involves the completeness 
of our degradation when that spirit is driven from us. Mere 
assertion is idle and sickening. Rather let us show the 
capacity that is in our system. Let it be our aim, not to 
patch. up a falling house with fresh organization and new 
departures, but earnestly to seek and to cultivate that spirit 
that shall enable us to manifest the strength and beauty of a 
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Christian brotherhood, and to show to the world and to the 
Church that we can live the life of love, purity, and holiness, 
and can co-operate in peace and unity for the extension of the 
Redeemer’s kingdom because He is our King and Guide, and 
His spirit is dwelling in us. 

How shall we extend our borders and grow in strength for 
the coming struggle? We may see around us in nature two 
methods of accumulative growth. The living cell of plant or 
animal is ever throwing forth nuclei, which develop into fresh 
and self-contained cells, and these, clustering round the parent 
cell, form living tissue. There is also another method, for 
dirt accumulates and rubbish too, rapidly enough, but without 
any inherent cohesion. To which method shall we liken the 
growth of the Christian Church ? We need not pause to con- 
sider, though not unfrequently has growth been expected to 
be as rapid as that of the rubbish heap. But let us remember 
that the one essential requisite for a living growth is a vigorous, 
healthy life; check that, and the process ends; for what strength 
remains is absorbed in the rejection of dead cells — effete 
matter. 

If there is any analogy to be found in the growth of the 
living plant, and I think there is, we must not be too eager and 
expectant for rapid growth, for sudden spurts of excitement, 
for making a noise and a figure in the world; but rather to 
be Christians ourselves, to be Christ-like, to be pure and true 
and loyal to our Master, to show forth the fruits of the Spirit— 
fruits indigenous to this climate in God’s kingdom, fruits that 
will not be nipped by the first frost or blighted by the first 
east wind, for we all know how cold this world is; to be 
Christ’s ourselves, to be led of His Spirit. Then shall we give 
forth an influence whereby other spirits, whom God shall call, 
shall be gathered round us. Even as Christ in the simple 
power of truth and purity drew all men to Him, out of 
such accumulations, clustering round the great Head of the 
Church, shall the Church of Christ be formed. 

In the light of this ideal every Christian home will be a 
cluster of living organisms in the garden of the Lord, every 
individual an actual unit, anintegral part of the whole, which 
is His body, the temple of the living God. 

Once more it may be asked: Apart from the tendencies 
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already noted, apart from the great impending struggle for 
freedom in the spiritual world, if we could ignore these, would 
it still be worth while to contend for a Free Church, seeing that 
that contest involves a struggle with the imperfections of 
average humanity with what is so patently defective in our 
Church life? Is it worth the effort to endeavour to rear the 
standard of Christian purity of life and faith? When I con- 
sider the inestimable value of such a discipline as this effort 
involves in one’s own spiritual culture ; when I consider that 
it was this that was the lifelong struggle of our blessed Re- 
deemer, that the standard was the standard which He reared, ~ 
His ideal, His creation; when I consider that in Him we 
have the elixir of life, the life which must overpower all cor- 
ruption and death because it is the life eternal, without 
hesitation I say, It is. , 


FOURTEEN DAYS IN THE SWISS PASSES. 
I—LUCERNE TO THE GRINDELWALD GLACIER. 


Tue steamer to Calais, on a bright day in August this year, 
was the scene of a novel experiment in literature. A gentle- 
man undertook to keep himself from sea-sickness by sitting 
upright on deck and reading Shakespeare’s play of ‘‘ King 
John.” In earnest language he commended this preventative 
to some fellow-travellers, who, however, thought it very 
doubtful whether they would retain sufficient composure of 
intellect, five minutes after the paddles began to turn, to enter 
into the meaning of a great historical play. The play of the 
billows, they thought, would be sublime enough for them. 

The result was strange. The literary recipe proved of no 
value at all. ‘‘King John” did not quite agree with the 
reader, who soon exhibited symptoms of emotion that sent 
him to the lower parts of the ship and kept him there until 
Calais was close to our bows. Since that incident it has 
seemed to some of us that internal rather than literary aids 
must be sought to ward off the mal de mer. 

The mirth provoked by this collapse lasted until the train 
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was some miles out of Calais, when we made a discovery that 
was not favourable to enjoyment, save of the grimmest kind. 
We found ourselves fellow-travellers with three young English 
people of the disagreeable species. No doubt French people 
are also sometimes disagreeable, but we can scarcely believe 
that three French people exist who could travel with you from 
Calais to Bale—some five hundred miles—without one 
agreeable remark or act of attention. So it was with our 
fellow-voyagers. From beginning to end they maintained that 
stolid and helpless reserve which defeats all attempts at 
approach. We made remarks about the weather, we offered 
them frtit, we ventured to express our admiration at the 
industrious and minute tillage which the land in France 
seemed everywhere to receive—but all in vain. A vacant 
“Yes” or “No,” or a stiff ‘‘ No, thank you,’’ were the sole 
communications with which they favoured us. But it mat- 
tered little. The sunlight lay in gay streamers on the vine- 
yards of France. We flew past gardens and cornlands laced 
with irrigating sluices and cheerful with the faces of toiling 
men and women, until at length darkness came on, and with 
it fitful slumbers. . 

It was towards noon when the brown roofs and soft green 
lake of Lucerne appeared between the massive outlines of the 
Rigiand Pilatus. The ice-green Reuss went by us for a while, 
and then we found ourselves before the towers and spires of 
Lucerne.: How sweet-toned were the bells of the churches, 
echoed more sweetly still from the recesses of the hills! 

A short rest, and, crossing the Reuss once more where it 
issues from its mother lake adorned with reflections of 
minaret and tower, we made for Sarnen. As we pass Horw, 
a huge crucifix by the wayside called for a moment’s thought. 
There it stood under the frowning zigzags of Pilatus—dying 
weakness confronting eternal strength. The great mountain 
looked down on the wounded figure as if conscious of invin- 
cible strength in its own frame. Strange place it seemed 
for the representation of dying anguish and spiritual woe! 
But the contrast was illusory, for we know that the strength 
of broad-based Pilatus is infirmity itself compared to the 
power of Him “who abolished death and brought life and 
immortality to light.” The noontide radiance which fell at 
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the same moment on the gashed sides and pine-shadowed 
precipices of Pilatus, and on the pale features of the roadside 
Passion figure, was only a feeble image of the light which has 
issued from the opened sepulchre of the Lord our Saviour. 

Under the stupendous precipice of the Lopper we rounded 
the winding of the Vierwaldstiitter See, just where it is divided 
by a bridge from the Alpnacher See, and reached Stanstaad. 
Black cherries, attached to twigs in the form of grape-clusters, 
and good milk, help us on our way to Stanz, a village of fairy 
chalets and a beautiful church. Here a large-minded Swiss 
shoemaker relieves my boots of ninety per cent. of the nails 
I had had put into them, and refuses to take any payment 
beyond a peep through my binoculars at the wooded sides 
of the Burgenstock and the lower summits of the Rigi. All 
the way as we climbed from Stanz towards Sarnen the jutting 
crags of Pilatus, like the horns of some gigantic beast driving 
northward, were the chief of the nearer features, while behind 
us, rising above the Lucerne lake, the strata of the Rigi came 
out in distinct lines right away to the Kulm itself, on which 
no cloud rested. 

Passing through Kerns, the Stanzerhorn was now behind 
us, the Arvigrat began to stretch out on the left, while our 
old friend Pilatus still drew out his seemingly endless length 
to the right. Indeed, he keeps you company to the last 
windings of the Brinig pass. At Kerns bread and butter 
were served to us such as it is given to mortals only now and 
then to taste, and we could not help remarking that if the 
good Swiss wife were to open a shop in the city of London 
and supply articles of that quality, she would command a vast 
trade. But Kerns fare can be had only in Kerns. The com- 
monest articles of food may be elevated and ennobled by the 
conditions of their production. ‘To have Kerns butter in Lon- 
don we most transport the three lakes of Lucerne, Alpnach, 
and Sarnen to the Thames basin and enclose them within 
mountain slopes of the same verdure and sweetness as hang 
between the Aa and the Engelberger Aa. 

At beautiful Sarnen we asked in French for a bath, but the 
Swiss attendant told off especially to speak French proved to 
be no adept in that tongue, for she at once procured us a 
hair-comb, and afterwards perpetrated a series of even more 
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ludicrous mistakes. At last the landlord grasped our meaning 
in the vague and broken German we could use, and with the 
aid of several able-bodied servants, male and female, planted a 
sitz-bad (hip-bath) in our bedroom. With untold exertion 
and profuse perspiration, the good-natured man succeeded in 
getting about as much water into the vessel as would immerse 
a flounder, and then produced a thermometer to give us the 
exact heat. As we wanted a cold bath, deep enough to cover 
our head, we were amused at his preparations, but very shame 
at the trouble we were giving him would not allow us to undo 
his toil. Fearing his servants had made the water too cold, 
he rushed across the bedroom to feel its temperature ; but the 
floor, like the floor and ceiling of all Swiss rooms, was of fine 
polished wood, without rug or carpet, and as the stout Wirt 
rushed to the bath he tripped up and fell sprawling on his 
back, amid volleys of laughter from us all. ‘‘ Was he hurt ?” 
‘Oh, not at all.” But-he looked so helpless. 

The next day, about four o’clock, we were passing through 
Giswyl, recalling with delight the deep green Sarner lake 
we had had for five miles on our right, when a nobler 
sight gave us a thrill of joy. It was the first peep of the 
snow-crowned Wetterhorn above the mountains of the fore- 
ground. It glittered like a lance-point in the blue heaven. 
First we saw only the isolated knife-edge of frozen snow, 
showing far up over Lungern, the Giebel, the Brinig, the 
Aare Valley, the Tschingelhorn, Rosenlaui, the Grosse Schei- 
degg, and other intervening points; but as we got between 
Giswyl inn and church, all three of its peaks came into 
view, aglow with evening sunlight: the west peak, the Hasli- 
Jungfrau (12,149 feet); the east peak, the Rosenhorn (12,110 
feet) ; and the central peak, the Mittelhorn (12,165 feet), all 
of which had defied the foot of man till 1844. 

The beauty of the scene at Giswyl needed only the element 
of worship to raise it to the sublime, and this, too, was granted 
us. For as we crossed the fields to the church a long proces- 
sion of people filed up the opposite side of the hill. Almost 
every chalet in the fertile basin between the Sarnerand Lungern 
lakes must have contributed to this procession, so numerous 
was it in a district thinly peopled. Women predominated, but 
men were not wanting; and as they followed their priest up 
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the hillside, repeating prayers aloud after him, their devout 
and intelligent bearing made a deep impression upon us. 
The view from Giswyl churchyard might make an Agnostic 
worship. 

In the streets of Lungern that night the Wetterhorn reap- 
peared, a ghostly spectre in the moonlight, looking over the 
shoulder of the Brinig and seeming to call us to its snow- 
fields. ; 

Early next morning we were threading the windings of the 
Brinig, entertained in the ascent by fresh views of our 
ubiquitous friend Pilatus and overjoyed at the splendid but- 
tresses of the Wylerhorn and the Wandelhorn which stood 
out to our right and in front. As we went down the pass to 
Brienz some high-spirited English ladies inquired the distance 
to Alpnach, and seemed nothing dismayed to hear that it was 
a good twenty miles’ walk from where they stood. 

Before the Brienz steamer started for Interlaken we had time 
for a swim in the Brienzer See, from one of the bathing-houses, 
and saw the glories of colour on the lake as only a swimmer’s 
eye can see them when level with the flood. The voices of some 
children in a boat gliding lazily past the cascade of Giessbach 
came tous across the water as if they had been at our elbows. 
Our shouts as quickly reached the far-away voyagers, and their 
lowest tones of conversation came back to us. The steamer 
ploughed her way to the Bonigen landing-place through heav- 

ing tracts of purple and emerald, all on deck feasting upon the 
scene as it changed, with every turn of the vessel’s head, to 
some new combination of green slope, wooded vista, and 
laughing waves. ‘ But in the train to Interlaken we all stood 
up to greet the colossal Jungfrau and Monch. It is not, how- 
ever, until you are in the streets of the town that the broad- 
shouldered giant can best be seen. There, like the sentinel 
of Interlaken, he seems to bar its one mountain gate of exit 
to the south. Attracted by the large telescope in front of the 
Hotel Jungfrau, I found that its exhibitor offered to show 
chamois sporting on the sides of the Jungfrau for fifty cen- 
times ; but doubtless the game were not out that evening, for 
he confined his exhibitions to the mountains of the moon. 
As I proceeded to take my half-franc’s worth, an English 
“thank ‘you,” falling amid the clatter of foreign tongues, 
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turned my attention to a smart lad, about thirteen, who had 
just paid for his peep at the Queen of the Night. 

** You are English?” I asked. 

“Yes; that is—American.”’ 

There was such a delightful brogue in the er (sounded 
as wr) that nationality ceased to be in question. 

‘*Then you are visiting here, I suppose ?”’ 

*“Yes; but I live in Germany, you know.” 

**You do?” 

““Yes. My father’s Amurican consul at Kehl.”’ 

** Quite so; and you are taking your holiday in Interlaken ?” 

‘Yes, I’m right here.” 

On returning to the hotel we found some sixty of our fellow- 
guests submitting themselves to a conjuring entertainment. 
As for ourselves, the day we had spent had not been so dull 
as to require this auxiliary means of enjoyment, and an early 
breakfast at five before starting down Liitschen Thal for 
Grindelwald next morning required us to be soon in bed. But 
it did one good to hear the conjuror pour out his torrents of 
‘‘blarney”’ in French, and to hear the peals of laughter which 
proved that English, French, German, Italian, and American 
were at heart one. 

We were at Grindelwald early next day. We reached the 
parting of the White and Black Lutschens before the sun had 
drained the coolness from the morning air. In the Liitschen 
Thal a horn was blown against the sides of the Eiger, which 
awoke in its recesses echoes of an almost human plain- 
tiveness. But not even these notes of wonder, nor tempt- 
ing dishes of wild strawberries and milk set at each chalet 
gate, must delay us, for we have the Gross Scheidegg 
and Meyringen to win before nightfall. So we hoped; but 
when were in sight of the Unter-Grindelwald Gletscher, my 
friend’s foot had lost a piece of skin from the chafing of a 
boot, and he found it necessary to have a night’s rest at 
Grindelwald. This proved an advantage for me, as it gave 
time for a visit to the Gorge of the Liitschen and to the 
Grindelwald glacier. Starting at four in the afternoon, I took 
as guide to the gorge ‘“‘un petit garcon,” a cheery little 
fellow in shirt-sleeves, who trod with all the coolness in the 
world the shaky bridge of pine-stems over the Litschen, 
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where it bellows through the gorge in its first rush from its 
ice-prison. This gorge has been created by the recession of 
the glacier, and is of uncommon interest. The last wooden 
staircase carries you high up on its left side, and gives a 
grand view alike of the terrific dome of rock above, of the 
torrent below, and of the green tongue of the glacier pro- 
truding into the upper cleft of the gorge. True, it is a show 
place, fifty centimes being exacted; but unlike some-show places 
it is unconventional and striking at every point. The eye is 
drawn upwards to find the topmost strata of the gorge, but 
they are out of sight, and the thought of the ice-river bearing 
down upon the rocks, and of the stupendous masses of the 
Kiger, the Viescherhorner, and the Mettenberg bearing down 
upon the ice-river make the place a solemn vestibule to the 
higher solitudes of the Oberland. 

The good man who presides over the mysteries of the 
gorge fired off ‘a cannon for our benefit. The little guide saw 
him preparing it, and ran to me with beaming looks to warn 
me. The next moment the rocks seemed to shiver and part 
with the roar of a thousand thunders, and we clutched the 
nearest object for support. 

Dismissing the boy with a franc and as much praise as 
some sentences of broken German would convey, I at once 
engaged an adult guide, Christian Schlapp by name, to take 
me up tle Grindelwald glacier and down over the sides of the 
Mettenberg. Christian’s face and physique at once inspired 
trust. He seemed to be a man who, if education and oppor- 
tunity had favoured him, might have risen to any position. 
One could fancy him a merchant, a bishop, a judge, a general, 
a statesman, or a duke. But noble faces are too common 
about the Swiss passes for all their owners to be at the apex 
of society. It is well, too, that princely natures should be 
found in the cow-pastures and wielding ice-axes in the glaciers 
of that famous land. 

Christian Schlapp took me into the ice-cavern that has 
been cut in the last piece of the glacier—a chamber of large 
size, with floor, walls, and roof of glittering, dripping ice. A 
tunnel leads to the chamber, and this is lighted with a lamp 
which shows the sea-green ice-walls vividly. But the strangest 
surprise is the sight of two females in a corner. These on your 
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entering strike up a pretty duet, the contralto being supplied 
by an old woman over seventy, who accompanies herself on 
a flat-stringed instrument. The effect was weirdly sweet. 
How strange it seemed that into that silent, frozen stream, 
seven miles long, hanging from the Kleine Viescherhorner, 
those quavering human voices should have found their way. 
Light and song in the cold heart of the glacier seemed a 
prophecy of the hope and joy which shall one day be carried 
into the coldest, saddest hearts of men. 

We had no time to lose. It was between five and six 
o’clock as we went up the ladder to the upper surface of the 
glacier. My guide had fortified himself with a small flask of 
cognac, which he politely intimated would be enjoyed at my 
expense. I had not sufficient German at command to enter at 
length into my reasons for objecting to this compulsory treating; 
but, pointing to my blue ribbon, I informed him that I drank 
neither wine, beer, nor spirits. This he took quite good- 
naturedly, holding it, I suppose, to be quite compatible with 
my paying for his own refreshment. 

For the first fifteen minutes my guide’s ice-axe was hard at 
work. The crevasses were very irregular in direction, and 
had to be rounded or crossed with care. The guide tied my 
pointed stick across his back, and gave me an alpen-stock, of 
which I found the great value. I regretted I had left my own 
in England. In passing over the slippery furrows of a glacier 
a point of attachment three feet in front of one is a real 
comfort. Some of the crevasses over which we stood made 
one shudder to think what the consequences of q fall into 
them might be. The ice was not only rent laterally for a 
dozen or twenty feet, but the fissures often curved upon them- 
selves, and would have drawn anything falling into them 
through a quarter of a circle—an ice-slope, up which one 
would not have had a very hopeful climb. We got on exceed- 
ingly well. 

Two delightful effects now began to be experienced, one of 
personal feeling, and the other of scenery. The twelve miles 
walk from Interlaken had been in the fiercest heat, baking to 
head and burning to feet. The whole frame had seemed to 
ache with its oppression. But we had not been fifteen minutes 
on the ice before a delightful coolness began to pass through 
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yein and nerve. Instead of -increased exertion leading 
to more fatigue, it quite removed it. The feet particularly 
revelled in the change from the parched dust of the Liitschen 
Thal to a floor of hard but dripping ice. All the mountains 
seemed to say ‘“‘Come!” and the recreated powers gave 
eager and obedient response. 

Another effect was the sudden apparition of the great 
mountains about the bed of the glacier. In starting from the 
village the mountains were screened behind bulging spurs in 
the foreground, and also reduced by distance. But now every 
upward step on the glacier threw their colossal masses into 
distincter shape. In front the Viescherhorner rose out of its 
snow-fields like a church spire pointing to heaven. Stretch- 
ing from the Monchjoch on the west to the Kleine Viescher- 
horner on the east side of the glacial basin, the Viescher- 
horner draws its splendid rampart across the whole line of 
view. In the tapering form of its mass it reminds one a little 
of the Finsteraarhorn as I saw it from the side of the Furka- 
horn a few days later, but its sides cannot claim the same 
terrible outline as that gaunt chief of the Oberland. 

From the mountain in front, its base lost in weltering 
snows, the eye turned to the almost bare precipices of the 
Kiger on the right. Very little snow lay on the eastern side 
of the Eiger, save in the high clefts where the wind had given 
it lodgment. But the mountain rose on its huge buttresses 
a hundred ancient minsters in one. Tyndall speaks of the 
very air of Alpine regions as ‘‘ instinct with religion.” It is 
remarkable that the very shape of the mountains seems to 
demand worship. 

We now left the wrinkled and cracked part of the glacier, 
and took our course for an hour over the accumulated 
avalanches of the last and some preceding seasons. The 
snows had partly melted during occasional sunshine, ‘but 
the wet portions had speedily frozen and now lay like 
flints in the softer mass. Walking over such ground was 
somewhat ticklish, and the guide brought his foot down 
heavily at every suspicious place to guard against snow-holes 
or cracks in the glacier beneath. Beyond a slip or two, how- 
ever, down steep piles of the snow we met with no trouble, 
save that of very tardy progression. One avalanche field 
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traversed, another had to be at once attacked, and on the 
the threshold of new labours my guide drew forth his cognae 
bottle and offered me a sip. I again pointed to my blue 
ribbon, and made him understand that I could do allt he 
wished me to do without cognac. He then quaffed his brown 
liquor, while I picked up a small fragment of ice and sucked 
it. I think my stimulant was at least as good as his. After 
crossing the second avalanche deposit we came to a fearful 
crevasse, not difficult to avoid, but very dangerous in appear- 
ance. It had at its bottom the embryo Liitschen, not yet a 
river, but only the collected meltings of the glacier. The guide 
assured me that the water in the channel was twelve feet deep, 
and it was at least as many feet below the surface of the ice. 
How it rushed between its green curving walls, on its way to 
bury itself in the body of the glacier, to appear no more until 
it fell from its tongue into the roaring gorge! We could hear 
it and feel it rushing under our feet. 


(To be continued.) 


ECCLESIASTICAL TOPICS. 


Ter chances of the ballot have not been favourable to the 
introduction of the motions for Disestablishment. Neither 
Mr. Richard, nor Mr. Dillwyn, nor Mr. Dick Peddie has, we 
believe, as yet secured a place. We shall ourselves be quite 
content if either of them succeeds in finding an evening and 
raising a discussion, and we prefer that it should be the 
second. Disestablishment in England has not yet come 
within the region of immediately practical politics, and we 
are not sure that its discussion in Parliament would be 
attended with any advantages which would compensate for 
the difficulties which it might, in all probability would, create 
for the Liberal party. The time must come when we shall 
have to face the possibilities of internal division, but we fail 
to see the wisdom of anticipating such a misfortune for the 
sake of a mere reconnaissance. Scotland can settle the 
question for herself whenever she pleases, and though we 
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should be glad enough to see the process accelerated by 
Parliamentary action, we do not think that there is the same 
necessity for it here as in the case of Wales. We do not say 
this from any disposition to delay Disestablishment in Scot- 
land, but partly from the conviction that the ballot box must 
decide when it shall come, and partly from the feeling that 
the case of the Principality is more urgent and pressing, and 
that its full strength has never been realized by the English 
people. The Establishment in Wales is an alien church, and 
one which after centuries seems to have got no nearer to the 
hearts of the people than it was at the beginning. There is 
not a solitary argument among the common defences of 
Establishments which can apply to it. Itis the church not 
of the majority, but of a small minority, of the people. So 
far is it from having provided for the religious instruction of 
the nation, that if the people had been left to its ministra- 
tions they would have been in a condition of utter heathenism. 
Sad to tell, the defenders of the Establishment have too often 
shown an unworthy desire to calumniate the Welsh people, 
and deprecate both their religion and morality, simply because 
they are indebted for both to the voluntary action of the Non- 
conformist churches. The argument that England and Wales 
are so closely connected that the case of the Principality 
cannot be treated apart is simply the argument of the con- 
queror, and its foundation is in force, and force only. At all 
events, the case is ripe for argument. The majority of the 
Welsh constituencies have given a distinct verdict upon the 
question, and surely there ought to be an opportunity for 
Parliament to hear and take into consideration their repre- 
sentations. No better spokesman than Mr. Dillwyn need be 
found, for no one better understands the feelings and wants 
of the people, or can bear more impartial testimony to the 
influence of Nonconformity among them. No one expects 
that any immediate result will follow from his motion, but it 
will be the beginning of a conflict which, if Nonconformists 
are true to themselves, ought before long to be brought to a 
triumphant issue. What is necessary is that we should enter 
upon it with a determination to win. Nonconformists have 
been kept down so long that the difficulty is for them to 
believe that the hour of their deliverance is drawing nigh. 
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We need to learn confidence, if not in ourselves at least in our 
principles, and in the certainty of their triumph at no dis- 
tant date. The Nonconformists of Wales ought to have the 
cordial and unanimous support of their brethren in England. 
We should make this Welsh demand our own, and speak and 
act in relation to it like men who mean business. Politicians 
are quick enough to understand when a party is in earnest, 
and we should take care that on this point there shall be no 
mistake. 

Mr. Willis’s motion for the removal of the Bishops from the 
House of Lords has had a success which can hardly have 
been expected. It was not only that the majority by which 
it was rejected was small beyond reasonable anticipation, but 
the defence in point of argument, both in Parliament and out 
of it, has been so extremely feeble as to invite a renewal of 
the attack. The performance of poor Sir Richard Cross as 
the champion of their lordships, with the perpetual recurrence 
to the Prime Minister, who seemed to haunt the mind of the 
late Home Secretary as Charles I. possessed that of Mr. Dick, 
will not easily be forgotten. Sir William Harcourt’s speech 
in opposition to the motion can hardly have been more 
acceptable than the motion itself. If (to indulge a monstrous 
supposition) we were Bishops we certainly would rather sacri- 
fice our seats in Parliament than owe them to such a defence 
as the Home Secretary set up. Sir William Harcourt may 
be a better friend-to the Establishment, but Mr. Willis is 
certainly the better friend of the Church. But it is hardly 
necessary to say even so much since there has hardly been an 
attempt to justify the continuance of the Bishops in Parlia- 
ment on purely religious grounds. It is not the good which 
they are able to do to the Church on which stress is laid, but 
rather the advantage which their lordships gain. Even the 
Primate seemed inclined to rely mainly on this argument in 
that extraordinary interview with which the editor of T'he Pall 
Mall Gazette favoured him, or with which he favoured the 
editor (which it was we decline to decide). His reasoning is 
altogether so remarkable that we prefer giving it in full. 


The exclusion of the Bishops from the House of Lords would, it was 
recognized, be a step towards Disestablishment, and if the Church were 
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once disestablished the Bishops would have to be in London for a con- 
siderable part of the year, or for a considerable time at frequent intervals, 
asa Committee of Government. Their occasional presence in London 
now was of no harm to their diocesan work. ‘* After all, what man is 
there whose work is entirely homogeneous? We most of us have to 
drive two or three wheels at the same time. Yes, and, as you say, I am 
not sure that we do not drive each of them better in consequence. At 
any rate, I am sure that the occasional attendance of the Bishops in the 
House of Lords is a great advantage to them in their diocesan work 3 it 
gives us touch with what is going on in the world, and enables us to take 
larger views.” “In fact,” said our representative, ‘your Grace accepts 
what the Home Secretary said the other night, although hardly his way 
of saying it.” ‘No, I cannot emulate Sir William Harcourt’s sweetness 
of expression, but there was certainly a good deal of truth in what he 
said. But you should not forget that the Bishops give as much as they 
get by sitting in this House. We do not often attend in great numbers, 
but—to say nothing of ecclesiastical matters—we always assist in social 
questions; and there is no one who has greater opportunities for knowing 
the people-and their wants than a bishop. We mix with an enormous 
number of persons, we learn yet more from our clergy, and we are happily 
often on the best of terms with Nonconformists. Nor is that all; for the 
Bishops’ position gives them many opportunities of winning the ear of 
‘society ’ for the needs and wishes of ‘ the people.’” 

















If the Primate has nothing better than this to say in defence 
of the privileges of his order, we should advise him in future 
to turn a deaf ear to the solicitations of these intrusive 
gentlemen, the reporters, be they never so urgent, and in this 
quality (we might use a stronger word to describe it) the 
representative of The Pall Mall Gazette is not likely to be 
deficient. Sometimes his logic is halting; at others it points 

to conclusions which are not sustained by facts. The Bishos 
are not often in the House; then the question naturally arises, 
why should they enjoy a position whose duties they do not 
discharge? But there are questions, especially those of a 
religious and social character, on which their opinion would 
have weight and would.do important service. The natural 
obvious reply is, has it been so? Have the Bishops been a 
great power, acting in favour of moral and social reform ? 
If it be so it would be well for their lordships to overcome 
their native modesty so far as to tell what their services have 
been, for the world is either ignorant or oblivious of them. 
They are, however, as a connecting link with society, getting 
the touch of the world, and in their turn exercising a happy 
influence of their own. In short, they are the clergy of society, 
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and their position in Parliament is necessary to enable them 
to continue so. Dr. Benson should have left Sir William 
Harcourt or some other Erastian to say that. In truth, if 
anything could shake the opinions of pious Church defenders 
in the wisdom of continuing the Bishops in the House of 
Parliament, it would be such utterances as those with which 
the Primate favoured his interviewer. As to their lordships 
keeping touch with the people, no suggestion could be more 
absurd. We do not know a question on which they have given 
a popular vote, and their action in the controversies of our 
day is one of the most serious hindrances, not only to the 
progress of their own Church, but to the advance of religion 
itself. We have no doubt that their position secularizes them, 
but in doing that, it teaches them to identify themselves with 
a privileged class, so that, after all, in their intercourse with 
the world, they are men who live so much in a balloon. 






Some of the clergy are doing their utmost to make the 
continuance of voluntary schools impossible. Apparently 
they cannot understand that the conscience clause must be 
treated as a reality, and that during the hours for secular 
teaching the clergyman has no more right of interference 
than belongs to any ordinary manager. Unfortunately, there 
are so many things to nurture the illusion that the schools 
are their own, that the clergy seem absolutely unable to take 
in the idea that so far as they are public day-schools they are 
national institutions absolutely under the dominion of law. 
Thus Mr. Mackinnon, whose conduct in the Speldhurst affair 
has attracted so much attention, even on his own showing, 
behaved in a manner altogether unbecoming and, in our 
judgment, illegal. What possible right could he have to 
lecture the boys and girls in a public school on the duty of 
sticking either to church or chapel? Of course, had the school 
been his own, he might have gratified his own bigoted feelings 
as he saw best, but in a school receiving Government aid, 
the hour for religious teaching is strictly limited, and a 
religious (?) lesson at any other hour is a violation of the 
conscience clause. The Rev. Henry Overy, a Cornish vicar, 
writing in The Daily News, says: 
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Apart from the fact that a father has a moral right to direct his son’s 
religious instructions, and to punish him for disobedience, it seems a too 
often forgotten fact that very many schools are Church of England schools, 
the ground for the school being given, the trustees chosen, and even the 
money subscribed on the express condition that the schools shall be con- 
ducted “ according to the teaching and discipline of the Church of England.” 

This is precisely the clerical view, and we are glad to have 
it so distinctly expressed, for it involves an absolute fallacy. 
During certain hours the school practically belongs to the 
nation, which hires it for these hours by the payment of a 
large subsidy for its support. ‘To say nothing of the fact that 
the nation has contributed a large amount for the erection of 
many of these buildings, it is clear that the clergy must either 
obey the conditions or they must forfeit the subsidy. Mr. 
Mundella seems to calculate upon the patience of Noncon- 
formists, but it is quite possible to carry that presumption a 
trifle too far. The grievance in many agricultural districts is 
a very serious one, and might easily provoke an agitation 
which would be serious in its consequences. The Noncon- 
formists are the best friends of the Liberal party in the rural 
districts; in some cases its only friends. It is neither right 
nor safe to try and hush up their complaints for the sake of 
conciliating a clergy who never will be conciliated. 


There are some men among the clergy of the Establishment 
more far-seeing than their brethren, who begin to see some- 
thing of the perils before them, and are anxious to agree with 
their adversary while they are in the way with him. Mr. 
Forster, indeed, with his unflinching Erastianism and the 
optimist belief in the destiny of the Establishment which it 
seems to induce, insisted at Manchester that the extension of 
the franchise had not weakened the Establishment, and that 
there was no reason to apprehend any such result from house- 
hold suffrage in the counties. But his history and his logic 
are alike at fault. He must have had a very exceptional 
experience of the democracy in our boroughs who can suppose 
that it is favourable to the Establishment. But even if it 
were so, it by no means follows that the enfranchised voters 
in the counties would show a like sympathy. Mr. Jessopp, 
in one of his interesting articles in J'he Nineteenth Century, 
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distinctly admits that the peasant hates the parson, and would 
be glad to humiliate him. He adds, indeed, that it isthe parson, 
not the vicar or curate who is hated; but while this, if true, 
is a serious matter for the religion of these districts, it does not 
touch our point. Dr. Jessopp is very high authority within his 
own lines, but we venture to doubt whether within them he 
included the relations beSween the labourer and the Dissenting 
minister. That, however, we shall not discuss here. What 
we maintain is that a democracy is not likely to support the 
invidious privileges of any class, and that the clergy will not 
be treated as an exception to this rule. This is what some of 
the more intelligent of their body perceive; and two of them 
have actually had the hardihood to suggest, in letters to The 
Guardian, that, as Disestablishment is inevitable, it would be 
better to face it now, when more favourable conditions might 
possibly be made, and especially when there is a Premier 
whose devotion to the Church is unquestionable, than to wait 
for a time when, under the more Radical chief of a democratic 
Parliament, a more drastic measure may be passed. The Rev. 
Compton Reade, who dates from ‘ Elton Rectory, Stockton- 
on-'T'ees,” was the first to start the point. One of his reasons 
for believing Disestablishment approaching may be commended 
to the special attention of Mr. Forster. ‘‘ Board Schools,” he 
says, “afford a positive guarantee for the spread of liberal 
notions, and among the articles of the Liberal creed, that of 
absolute religious equality occupies a foremost place.” This 
excellent clergyman has certainly a truer idea of Liberal 
principles than the right hon. member for Bradford or the 
member for Leeds. Indeed, from one phrase in the letter, 
we should judge that he regards this special idea of Liberalism 
as essentially just. He shrinks from Disendowment, and if 
we held his views of the revenues of the Church, we should do 
the same. But he is manifestly alive to the strength of the 
Nonconformist contention, and is desirous of breaking its full 
force by making concession while concession may still save 
something. A brother clergyman, in Herefordshire, who 
writes in the following week’s paper, agrees in his view, and 
cites the opinion of an “M.P.,” a staunch supporter and 
liberal contributor to the Church, who thinks that an oppor- 
tunity was lost at the time when tlre Irish Church was dis- 
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established, and fears that such terms will never be attainable 
again. Here is Mr. Compton Reade’s proposal, which, as 
may be imagined, has caused no little flutter in clerical 
dovecotes. 

But, somebody will object, to admit the possibility of Disestablishment 
is to invite it. I reply, nothing is gained by ignoring the existing political 
and religious situation. We cannot resist the enforcement of the principle 
of religious equality, and indeed—except on the ground that to devote 
moneys given to God originally to secular purposes is sacrilegious—we 
ought not to attempt to do so. Politics apart, there are not a few among 
both clergy and laity who desire liberation as sincerely as the most bitter 
Nonconformists, and it is a moot point whether the bondage of the State 
is more tolerable than the surrender of our ancient endowments. I, for 
one, should feel bound to stand by the Church’s heritage, but if I could 
secure Disestablishment without Disendowment I should indeed rejoice, 
while if, on the other hand, confiscation must precede liberty, I should en- 


deavour cheerfully to make the best of a bad bargain. The worst evil 
ahead is robbery without liberty. 


One word surprises us in this very frank and liberal expres- 
sion of opinion. Why should he describe the ‘‘ Nonconformist”’ 
as “bitter’’? There are, doubtless, bitter Nonconformists, 
just as there are bitter Churchmen; but we doubt whether 
bitterness is more characteristic of the one party than the 
other. The Nonconformist is certainly not to be classed as 
“pitter,” simply because he contends for the equality to which 
Mr. Compton Reade half admits that he is entitled. 


a 


THE LABOURS OF HERAKLES. 
CHAPTER V. 


THE FIFTH AND SIXTH LABOURS. 


We have seen how Heraklés had the best of it with the lion, 
the hydra, the stag, and the boar ; and the reader who seeks 
a meaning in the story will perhaps have guessed that the 
first four labours describe the sun’s victory over darkness, 
mist, moonlight, and winter’s cold ; while, at the same time, 
they illustrate the virtues of courage, skill, patience, and 
endurance. The next two labours show that wisdom can 
sometimes do more than strength. 

The envious Eurystheus hated Heraklés more than ever 
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for doing so well. He could not help seeing that the perils 
of the hero were making a great name. So he set his sorry 
little brain at work to hit upon some task in which no glory 
could be gained, and which would cause Heraklés to be 
laughed at, whether he succeeded or failed. Augeas, King of 
Elis, had a big stable that held three thousand cattle, and 
had not been cleaned for thirty years. Eurystheus ordered 
Heraklés to cleanse this without help in one day, and that 
was to be the Firrn Lasovur. Safe in his brass room, the 
spiteful fellow rubbed his hands and shook his sides with 
glee as he fancied the hero carrying nasty cow dung on his 
princely shoulders. A great frown came on the face of the 
Heavenly One when he heard the insulting command, but he 
resolved to obey. 

On arriving at Elis, Heraklés saw that a fine broad river 
with a very rapid current ran beside one of the walls of the 
city. He strolled to the end of this wall, where it was met at 
right angles by another, and in the corner formed by the two 
walls, he saw the roof of the stable. He knew the place by 
the stink, but strange to say there was no sound of the three 
thousand cattle. His next act was to seek King Augeas. 
When he entered the palace with the lion’s skin about his 
loins, its jaws on his head, and an old iron club in his hand, 
the wealthy monarch stared and laughed. 

** And who art thou ?” he said. 

Heraklés bobbed his head like a country clown, making 
lowly answer. 

“Son of Poseidon! offspring of him whose crested chargers 
course the crystal meadows of the deep! I come to offer 
humble service. It has been told me that thy servants like 
not the foul task of making sweet the stalls of thy noble kine. 
‘Let it be mine to do this work.” 

Augeas knew not that it was the son of Zeus who stood 
before him, nor did Heraklés say that Eurystheus had sent 
him. So the king supposed him to be a common cowherd; 
and knowing the dung to be so deep in the stable that the 
cattle could no longer enter—which explains the silence 
Heraklés had noticed—knowing, also, how his servants had 
reported that an army of labourers would take a year in cart- 
ing it away, Augeas was minded to jest with this poor stranger. 
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“ How long wilt thou require ?” he said; ‘and what shall 
be the price?” 

Heraklés had not intended to ask any payment, but he 
saw no reason for declining it. So he answered: 

“‘T crave one day, and for reward a tenth of all the herd.” 

“Let it be so,” said Augeas, ‘‘if in a single day the stalls 
are cleansed, I will give thee a tithe of all my cattle. My 
son Phyleus here is witness of my royal word.” 

Then Heraklés went forth to the corner where the stable 
was, and with his iron club he knocked a hole in each of the 
walls. The rushing river entered by one side, and sweeping 
through the other, carried away every morsel of the filth 
which in thirty years had been heaped up. Long before sun- 
set Heraklés with great stones had again dammed up the 
waters, and now the stable was so clean that you might have 
eaten food from the floor of any of the stalls. Augeas, who 
had never dreamed of this, swore in his rage that he would 
not pay the price. Phyleus spoke up so bravely against his 
father’s injustice that he was driven from the palace, and 
Heraklés left the city in anger. 

Many years later when Heraklés had done with Eurystheus, 
and was become a famous prince, he made up his mind to 
punish Augeas. ‘To this end he collected an army, and hired 
two brothers named Eurytos and Kteatos, who were called 
“The Moliones,” to lead it. The Moliones were not separate 
men, but had only one body between them, though they had 
two heads, four arms, and four legs. Just then Heraklés fell 
ill; and when this led him to seek peace with Augeas, the 
Moliones turned against him and defeated him. But as soon 
as he recovered he punished both the rebellious Moliones and 
the dishonest Augeas, whom he slew, and placed Phyleus on 
his father’s throne. It was then he marked out the sacred 
ground on which the Olympic games were to be celebrated, 
and founded that famous festival which was kept every fourth 
year through many centuries. 

When Heraklés returned to Eurystheus, that monarch, not 
to be outdone in meanness by Augeas, declared the labour 
unlawful because a price had been demanded for it. Thus 
the hero lost his just wages and his trouble into the bargain. 
However, he was not disgraced, and the malice of his task- 
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master was once more defeated. And when we recognize in 
the cattle of Augeas the clouds of heaven, in Augeas himself 
the fickle weather, and in the Moliones the veering winds, we 
see that the wrong done to the hero is but a passing obscuration 
by cloudy days of the sun whose glory will return with added 
brightness. 

For his Sixru Lazour Heraklés was told to expel the Birds 
from the marsh of Stymphalis in Arkadia. These birds were 
not harmless creatures like the beautiful kingfishers, the 
plovers, lapwings, peewits, and snipes which haunt the 
marshy lands of England. They were a kind of vultures, 
and were even more dreadful, for their beaks, claws, and 
wings were of brass, and théy devoured human flesh. The 
town of Stymphialis was on a mountain, from whose roots 
the marsh spread away toward the south as far as the eye 
could see. Everywhere it was covered with those frightful 
birds, who lodged on the stumps of ancient trees left standing 
in the water. The waters of the marsh were too shallow to 
float even a punt, and the bed beneath was a soft slime where 
neither man nor beast could wade. Thus the birds were safe 
from all attack, and especially from the wolves whom they 
greatly feared. But their safety was the peril of mankind. 
For whenever they were hungry they would fly to the town, 
and using their feathers as arrows would kill and carry off 
the inhabitants. They were so numerous that the fields and 
meadows were covered for miles with their droppings and 
feathers. Ugly, fierce, and foul, there were myriads of them. 
When Heraklés saw them from the mountain-side he was 
ready to despair. Those that came near he knocked over. 
With his arrows he shot at others. But what were a few 
score arrows against such swarms? How was he to reach 
the many thousands on the distant parts of the marsh? 
There are tasks beyond the power of mortal man, and this 
was one of them. Then he remembered the wise goddess 
Athéné, who had given him a coat of mail after he defeated 
Erginos.. Athéné was the friend of all good men. She it 
was who taught farmers to plough, horsemen to use the 
bridle, and mariners to guide the helm. Especially she loved 
to aid stout-hearted heroes with her prudence and good 
counsel. To her he prayed: : 
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“Goddess of the gleaming face, grey-eyed Pallas Athéné, 
have pity on my sore distress! Thou who readest the secret 
thought, and scornest souls of clay! Thou, sprung from the 
forehead of Zeus, pure and undefiled, who dost kindle men of 
fire brave of heart and strong of hand! Thou friend and 
guardian of heroes, who to my great-grandsire Perseus didst 
give the protecting mirror, and to Bellerophon the golden 
girdle, wilt thou not help me in this hour of need? By the 
trophy on thy breast, by the Gorgon’s head that Perseus 
brought thee, be mindful of his heir! So shall thy groves 
be planted with fresh olive-trees, and around the smoking 
altar shall thy virgins dance rejoicing for the offerings of my 
grateful heart ! ” 

The glorious goddess stood before him, sweet as the dawn- 
ing of a summer day, fairer than woman, and she said— 

“T will help thee, thou bright hero, for the sake of loyal 
Perseus and thine own! The undying gods take pity on thee 
since thy heart is mellowed by thy toils. Son of Alkméné! 
in days past so often weak by reason of thy strength, out of 
weakness thou art this day made strong. Ever when thy 
wisdom fails, praying thou shalt be taught of Heaven.” 

So saying, she put into the hero’s hands a brazen rattle 
forged by Hephaistos in his palace of the thousand stars, and 
she vanished out of sight. Now on the mountain-side 
Heraklés sprang the wondrous rattle, and lo! the hills echoed 
with a roar louder than many waters or the crash of plung- 
ing avalanche, and over all the marsh the birds rose shriek- 
ing, and fast and far as wings could bear them fled away to 
distant lands, and troubled Stymphalis never more. When 
black storm-clouds gather in a summer sky, from rent ragged 
wings darting lightning at the sons of men, you may still 
hear the sound of that awful rattle, still see the flight of those 
panic-stricken birds ! 

This Sixth Labour was to Heraklés a greater blessing than 
any that went before. In all his labours he had done good 
service to other men, but in this he also served himself. For 
now he learned the priceless lesson that when mortal strength 
is vain and human wisdom fails, then Piayer obtains a wis- 
dom which is more than human and an all-prevailing might. 
He who prays drinks the waters of immortality. 


W. J. WOODS. 
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NOTES OF THE MONTH. 


Tuurspay, April 3rd, is a date over against which Sir Stafford 
Northcote may well place a specially black mark. It hag 
certainly been the most memorable night of the Session, 
and may yet prove to be a turning point in the history 
of its legislation. Never, in our memory, did a leader of 
Opposition receive so terrible a castigation, or a party suffer 
a mcre complete humiliation. Obstruction had marked the 
night for its own. The second reading of the Franchise Bill 
was to be pushed over the holidays, and in order to do this, a 
seventeenth debate on Egyptian affairs was to occupy the 
whole of the sitting. The marvellous speech of Mr. Glad- 
stone shattered to pieces at a single blow the barricade 
which Sir Stafford Northcote, yielding, as it is understood, to 
the pressure from below the gangway, had erected with so 
much toil, and, it must be added, at the sacrifice of so much 
dignity. There is an amusing story, of whose truth we are 
assured, that a member of the Front Opposition Bench, 
addressing a gentleman on the other side as they passed 
into the dining-room together, said in a tone half-bitter, 
half-querulous, and altogether most lugubrious, ‘‘ You 
told us he was ill!” The exclamation told a story. Mr. 
Gladstone was not expected to be present, still less was it 
supposed to be possible that he could interpose in the debate. 
The extraordinary vigour with which he attacked the Opposi- 
tion for their persistent obstruction, and exposed the unpa- 
triotic character of their incessant attempts to force the hand 
of the Government on Egyptian policy, was a surprise to the 
whole House ; but for Sir Stafford Northcote and his friends 
it meant nothing short of humiliation. They were not simply 
defeated for the time, they were extinguished. The firstfruits 
of their defeat was the enormous majority by which the second 
reading of the Franchise Bill was carried with the marked 
accession of spirit and confidence in the Ministerial ranks. 



























It is not to be imagined, however, that we have seen the 
end of Obstruction. Lord Randolph Churchill, indeed, with 
an audacity which might be sublime if it were not so ludi- 
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crously impudent, asserts that there has been no obstruction, 
and this we suppose must be accepted as an announcement 
that he intends to persist in the evil ways by which he has 
discredited himself without doing any real service to his party. 
But it is not from the chartered libertines of Parliamentary 
warfare alone that such intimations come. Mr. H. §. North- 
cote has distinctly announced that so far from regarding 
seventeen nights given to Egyptian affairs as too many, he 
and his associates are prepared to use—that is to waste— 
seventeen more on the same kind of tactics. This aspiring 
politician has not the talent of his father, and he apparently 
seeks to compensate for its absence by a rude violence in 
which his father certainly cannot emulate him. Perhaps he 
resents the righteous chastisement which his father had to 
endure for the weakness with which he allowed himself to be 
influenced by the counsels of unruly subordinates. But the 
pitiable vapouring in which he indulged at Exeter may be 
regarded as a warning for the future. All we hope is that if 
these discreditable tactics be continued, they will be met with 
the same energetic determination as was shown in Mr. Glad- 


stone’s speech. Patience has been carried quite far enough, 
and the time has come for resolute action. The Ministry 
have only to show a firm front in order to carry their 
measures. 


Egypt is, of course, the one card which the Tories are able 
to play, and they certainly have no hesitation in using it in 
the most unscrupulous manner. Neither patriotic feeling, 
nor the traditions of party chivalry, nor the dictates of 
common sense and justice exercise the slightest restraint. If 
they think it possible to inflict even temporary damage upon 
the Government, they seem utterly careless as to the injury 
they may do their country. The questions which they ask 
may be mischievous in the last degree, and even a refusal to 
answer them may not take all the sting out of their unworthy 
suggestions; but that is of no importance to them if they 
can succeed in creating such a sentiment of distrust of the 
Ministry as may ultimately promote that restoration of the 
Tory party which seems to be the one object of their policy. 
If they had any alternative views of their own in reference to 
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Egypt, reason would that they should be heard ; and even if 
they were excessively persistent in their opposition to a policy 
which seemed to them unwise and unrighteous, this might 
have been forgiven. But through all their criticisms and 
censures, their objurgations and invectives, we seek in vain 
for any sign of a guiding principle except opposition to every- 
thing the Ministry has done. If they imagine, however, that 
they are producing a favourable impression on the country, 
they are egregiously mistaken. In the first place, the people 
outside London, and outside the more exclusive circles of 
London, care little or nothing about Egypt; and so far as 
they have any feeling at all, it is a desire that we should get 
out of the country as soon as possible. The denunciations 
hurled at the devoted head of Mr. Gladstone they regard as 
mere stage thunder ; and the fiercer they are, the more ineffec- 
tual. We have ourselves had opportunities of testing the 
feeling of various parts of the country, and we can only say 
that no contrast could well be more marked than that be- 
tween the passionate feeling which prevails at the offices, say 
of The Times and The Pall Mall Gazette, and the apathy 
which characterizes the electors at least of the Liberal party. 
The popular instinct is generally true, and in the present 
case it recognizes the gravity of the crisis in Egypt, and the 
honesty of purpose with which Mr. Gladstone has sought to 
meet its many difficulties. When they hear Sir Wilfrid 
Lawson attacking him because of the aggressiveness of his 
policy, while at the same time The Times is denouncing 
him for his failure to take a bold stand, they arrive at the 
conclusion that he is probably in the right. But this feeling 
is deepened when they hear the self-same men charging him 
at one and the same time with a vacillation that is almost 
criminal, and a resolute adherence to his own professions 
which is little short of stupid obstinacy. 

In truth, the more common sense is brought to bear upon 
the subject, the more complete will be the justification of 
the Ministry. They did not go to Egypt willingly, and when 
circumstances forced them there, they did not at once forget 
principle and profession, and seek to find.some pretext for 
establishing British power there. From the first, however, 
they have been hampered by one misfortune after another 
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which has prevented them from carrying out the policy of 
withdrawal on which they are honestly bent. We under- 
stand the violent opposition which they have to meet from 
all who desire annexation; but surely this ought to win for 
them the sympathy and support of those whose one desire is 
to see us withdraw from the country altogether. The present 
Ministry may be forced by the stress of circumstances to 
remain longer than they intended, but Lord Salisbury would 
never try to get out at all. The real question is whether 
we are prepared to exercise confidence in the Government. 
If there was any reason to suspect the ‘existence of any 
sinister designs on their part, the situation would be entirely 
altered. But with faith in their integrity, and faith too in 
their ability, can we not trust them in relation to decisions, 
the motive for which they may for very obvious reasons be 
unable to disclose? After all, we are not masters of Egypt, 
entitled to dispose of it as we please, and the proposals for 
the establishment of a Protectorate, which seem so simple 
to the distinguished Blowitz, or the infallible editor in Print- 
ing House Square, may wear a very different aspect to the 
Cabinet which knows and has to study the jealous suscepti- 
bilities of neighbouring Powers. On the other side, Mr. 
Labouchere may talk very glibly about an immediate with- 
drawal from Egypt, simply because he has neither the know- 
ledge which Mr. Gladstone possesses, nor the responsibilities 
which press so heavily upon him. 


But the time is come when Liberals should make up 
their minds not to allow the Government to be unnecessarily 
worried on so difficult a subject. They see the Government 
honestly endeavouring to do its best for the solution of an 
extremely complicated and difficult problem, whose conditions 
are but imperfectly understood by many who dogmatize most 
confidently about every detail of an intricate policy. We 
could conceive it possible that some might feel so strongly 
in relation to the action that has been taken as to feel 
themselves compelled to sacrifice even prospects of domestic 
reform for the sake of installing in power a Government 
which would give practical effect to their views. But in the 
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present case no such question as this can arise. They know 
perfectly well that could the Tories return to office they 
would pursue a line of action even more diametrically con- 
trary to the ideas for which they are contending. Can it be 
wise for them, under such conditions, to give even an indirect 
encouragement to the tactics by means of which the Egyptian 
question is continually raised with the sole view of delaying 
all domestic legislation? Every hour expended on the Egyptian 
question is an hour subtracted from the time that should be 
given to measures on which the heart of the Liberal party 
is set. If it is necessary for them to be enlightened as to this 
kind of action, we recommend them to study the very clear 
exposition of the mode of procedure as given by Sir William 
Harcourt in his extremely able speech at Derby. He shows 
how limited is the time at the disposal of the Ministry, and 
how easy it is to squander it away on questions, interpel- 
lations, and motions which go far to render the wise conduct 
of affairs in Egypt impossible, but which do effectually im- 
pede legislation at home. We do not ask for a blind support 
of the Government ; but it is only necessary to read the trucu- 
lent utterances of The Times, which seems to imagine that 
the Cabinet ought to be guided by the advice of its corre- 
spondent, Mr. Consul Power, or the wild utterances of The 
Pall Mall Gazette, in order to perceive that the great fault 
of the Ministry is its earnest endeavour not to be forced into 
a policy of annexation. The obvious duty of those Liberals 
who are at once opponents of annexation and advocates of 
reform is to close their ranks and give the Government that 
steady support which will speedily dispose of obstruction. 


If anything were necessary to emphasize this advice it 
would be supplied by Lord Salisbury’s speeches at Manchester. 
We say nothing of his fiery diatribes, his bitter invectives, his 
reckless misstatements or exaggerations, his arrogant defiance 
of popular feeling. We concentrate our remarks on one little 
secret which his speech brings out. His aim is, of course, to 
get rid of the Government and their Reform Bill. But he has 
given up the thought, if he ever entertained it, of delaying 
reform itself. What he wants is to get the management of it 
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into the hands of his own party. He knows how redistribution 
was manipulated in the last Reform Bill, and he desires to 
have the opportunity of doing it again. To all who do not 
believe in the immaculate and incorrruptible unselfishness 
of the Tories, his complaint that the Radicals intend to 
manage redistribution for their own ends will be accepted as 
the expression of a desire to get the opportunity of another 
trick for his own friends. Surely in vain is the net spread in 
the sight of any bird. There is hardly a part of the country 
in which the skilful management of the last Reform Bill has 
not secured for the Tories a disproportionate share of the 
representation. If it were possible, the same trick would be 
repeated, and the only way of preventing it is thorough 
unity in the Liberal ranks. We have little patience with the 
tinkers who are bent on amending the Franchise Bill. Its 
strength consists largely in its simplicity, and in the preser- 
vation of that character lies its best chance of success. We 
are, therefore, extremely sorry that so true a Liberal as Mr. 
Woodall should run so serious a risk as is incurred by forcing 
on the claims of Woman’s Suffrage. It is not of the measure 
and can easily wait. If the pressing of it does no other 
mischief it will waste time, and time is an all-important 
consideration. Our policy should be ‘‘the Bill, the whole 
Bill, and nothing but the Bill.” 


Mr. Chamberlain’s critics are certainly doing their best to 
make the running for him. ‘To the Tories he is rapidly 
coming to be what Richard the First was to the panic-struck 
Moslems—a name of terror and of power. Lord Salisbury 
singles him out as though he were the one foeman worthy of his 
steel, beside the great chief whose supremacy is so thoroughly 
established that it is safest to leave it unchallenged. So with 
the other speakers of the party. They select Mr. Chamberlain 
as a fitting theme for their vituperation, and so mark him out 
to Liberals as worthy of special confidence and admiration. 
Their instincts have guided them truly. There is no man on the 
front bench whom the defenders of class privilege have such 
reason to regard with anxiety and apprehension. He knows 
his own mind, and he understands also the force which 
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belongs to a man who is known to have the courage of 
clearly defined convictions. Formidable in himself, he is stil] 
more so as the representative of that ‘‘ caucus,” their envy 
of whose power is masked by the Tories under the garb of 
righteous indignation. The “caucus” simply means the 
introduction of discipline into a heterogeneous mass, whose 
unity would otherwise be powerless. Mr: Chamberlain hag 
appreciated the power of an instrument which Tories are 
now seeking to imitate at the very time they are denouncing 
it and its author. We are prepared for their wrath, as we 
are prepared also for the jealousies which always dog the 
steps of a statesman whose ability is so conspicuous, and 
whose rise has been so rapid as that of Mr. Chamberlain. 
Nor are we troubled by the opposition he has to encounter, 
still less by any fair criticism, which may, in truth, be as helpful 
to him as mere eulogy. But the tone of one or two Liberal 
papers is discreditable only to themselves. The Pall Mall 
Gazette.‘has of late been the greatest offender. Its frequent 
hits at Mr. Chamberlain are, indeed, only some of its many 
acts of disloyalty to the party it professes to serve ; but there 
is a keenness about these attacks on the President of the 
Board of Trade which savours of personal animus. It 
recently expressed its satisfaction that Birmingham had 
sobered even Lord Randolph Churchill. If that be the effect 
of contact with the Birmingham mind, the editor of The 
Pall Mall Gazette cannot too soon try its effect upon him- 
self. Assuredly there are numbers of his readers who, as 
they read his wild effusions about Gordon, his reckless 
predictions as to the certain fate of the Ministry if they will 
not follow his advice, and his unworthy and ill-natured 
sneers at Mr. Chamberlain, would be extremely thankful for 
anything which would sober The Pall Mall Gazette. 
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REVIEWS. 


BOOKS ABOUT HOME MISSION WORK IN LONDON. 


Every one who has at heart the interests of the work among the Lon- 
don poor must deeply regret the controversy which has arisen as to the 
authorship of the ‘* Bitter Cry of Outcast London.” Accepting the state- 
ment of Mr. Preston in his letters to T'he Daily News, we are at a loss to 
see what his complaint is. Mr. Mearns has never sought to deprive him 
of such credit as is due to the skilful manipulation of the materials which 
were placed in his hands, and he fails to show that he can claim anything 
more. The inspiration, the direction of the inquiry, the general super- 
vision of the work and of the narrative of it, belonged to Mr. Mearns. In 
casting the matter into shape he had the valuable assistance of Mr. 
Preston. We have only to ask on whom would have rested the respon- 
sibility for any mistake in order to pronounce who ought to be designated 
as the author. But wo know that Mr. Mearns was never anxious to 
arrogate to himself any merit of the kind. It was with extreme reluc- 
tance that he allowed himself to be described as the author in Z'he Con- 
temporary Review ; and in a note which he appended he showed in how 
limited and qualified a sense he could accept the name at all. It is a great 
mistake, however, to suppose that the interest of this pamphlet depends 
mainly upon its literary form. We have no desire to underrate the 
importance of the way in which, the facts have been presented, but it is 
the facts themselves which have touched the imagination and, we hope, 
quickened the conscience of the Christian churches of the metropolis. 
The pamphlet was intended, not to secure literary distinction for the 
author, but to bring help to the objects of his sympathy. The contro-+ 
versy is to be deprecated because of its tendency to divert attention from 
the main object. There are other aspects of the.subject on which we do 
not care to touch further than to say that it is difficult to see how any con- 
fidential relations are to be maintained between man and man, if on the 
slightest provocation, or no provocation at all, either party is at liberty to 
rush into print and to enlighten the public as to every detail of their 
common business. To editors, especially, such an occurrence is suggestive. 

As might have been expected, the interest which the pamphlet awakened 
has called forth a perfect plethora of publications bearing upon the sub- 
ject. Among these, a cheap edition of How the Poor Live, by G. R. 
Sims (Chatto and Windus), deserves honourable notice, for the charming 
way in which its narratives are told as well as for the light which they 
shed on the general condition of the abject poor of the metropolis. Mr. 
Mearns was not slow to acknowledge how much he owed to the papers 
which are now published in this collective form. The publishers deserve 
credit for the combination of cheapness and elegance in this issue. 

The London City Mission has issued an extremely valuable and sugges- 
tive little pamphlet entitled, Down in the Depths of Outcast London, 
which may be regarded as a supplement to the “ Bitter Cry.” It is 
useful not only as giving a number of facts not recorded in the “ Bitter 
Cry,” but as reminding the world of the great work done by the City 
Mission. There is, however, an undertone of sensitiveness which we 
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think is really unnecessary. Of course we can hardly conceive of any 
whose judgment is of the slightest value attributing the present condition 
of outcast London to some failure on the part of the City Mission. It has 
done a noble work, but we venture to doubt whether it has been able to 
keep pace with the demands of a metropolis growing in depravity as well 
as in numbers. We are not satisfied that the state of things as to over. 
crowding is better than it was thirty years ago. But we cannot see how 
any responsibility for this is to be fixed on the City Mission, nor do we 
see why there should be a desire on the part of any who have been 
working in the field to take an optimist view of the present situation. In 
prospect however of the inquiries of a Commission which will give a 
trustworthy decision on this and other questions, it would be folly to 
argue the question here. There is work for the City Mission which pro- 
bably the churches could not do so well for themselves, but it is equally 
evident that the limitations imposed by its own constitution must leave a 
very wide field of labour which can be cultivated by the churches only. 
In a field so vast and varied there is abundant opportunity for the exercise 
of all kinds of Christian gifts, ; 

The Harvest of the City: the Workers of To-day, by Pear. FisHer 
(John F. Shaw and Co.), to some extent traverses the same ground and 
goes on the same lines as the “ Bitter Cry,” so that much of what is con- 
tained will be already familiar to those who know anything about the 
subject. Many of the facts here recorded will, however, be new to most 
people. The contents are of a thoroughly practical character, and will be 
very useful in throwing fresh light on a dark and difficult problem. The 
writer propounds no new theory. He simply describes the present and 
actual state of the case, and indicates what is being done, and what is the 
result of that which has been done. The narrative, as a whole, illustrates 
in a striking manner the romance of home mission work, Some of the 
incidents narrated throw a curious light on the habits of the very poor, To 
show how a fondness for animal pets niay linger even in the hearts of the 
most wretched and degraded, a story is told of a woman living in one of 
the lowest slums, who kept four cats with her at a time when she was 
starving for want of bread. ‘If you can keep four cats,” said the visitor, 
‘© you can keep yourself.” ‘ Oh, don’t speak about cats. I couldn’t part 
with ’em for the world; they’re all I have to love me. Don’t rob me of 
my cats. This iss Madam Rachel, this is Queen Victoria, and this is father 
and mother. They’re beauties, ain’t they ? They sleep side by side along 
with me, and they know their sides, too.” The sequel of the story is even 
more ludicrous. For when the missionary went on to tell the woman 
of his own family sorrows, so utterly uncenscious was she of her own 
wretchedness that she actually observed, ‘I am sorry to hear it; but 
you'll want some one to take care ef you and the children. Do have me, 
and you won’t mind me bringing my cats with me, and if your wife dies, 
I won’t mind marrying you!” 


THE POET PREACHER.* 
We can ourselves recall the time when London was taken by storm 


* The Divine Order, and other Sermons. By Rev. Tuomas Jones. (Isbister 
and Co.) 
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by a preacher who, however popular in the Principality, was utterly 
unknown in the metropolis. He was at once recognized as possessing 
much more than talent—the divine fire of genius. He was felt to be an 
orator, with that original poetic touch which gave his eloquence a rare 
beauty and fascination. It was our privilege to hear some of his great 
public sermons, and others which were preached in the ordinary course 
of his ministry, but he never failed to bring us under the charm and 
inspiration of a teaching which we always felt had about it many of 
the characteristics of the old prophets. We are spared, however, the 
necessity of any attempt to characterize him, since this has been done 
in the happiest style by Mr. Robert Browning, in the brief introduction 
which is prefixed to this volume. Mr. Browning is one of the distinguished 
hearers who were attracted to Bedford Chapel by the originality, the 
breadth of view, the large-hearted catholic sympathy, and the poetic 
fascination of Mr. Jones’s preaching. The great poet gives us his im- 
pressions in the following happy portrait of the man and his teaching. 
‘‘This much is said in order to prepare myself rather than the reader for 
a possible disappointment; the matter, the graver substratum of the ser- 
mon, will undoubtedly remain for judgment, and may fearlessly accept it; 
but the bright and glancing surface manner, the thorough earnestness, a 
sensibility quivering through that rich and flexible voice, and an illumina- 
tion of intellect in every expressive feature—these must needs be taken 
on trust; and I should be hardly faithful to mine, if I hesitated so far to 
bear witness. But it was not eloquence alone which attracted you to 
Bedford Chapel ; the liberal humanity of the religionist to be heard there 
acknowledged an advocate wherever his quick sense could detect one, 
however unconscious that his sayings might be pressed into the service ; 
and Tennyson, with Matthew Arnold, Ruskin, and Carlyle, would find 
themselves claimed as the most energetic of helpers when they least 
expected it. Indeed, it was a fancy of mine, that in certain respects and 
under certain moods a younger Carlyle might, sharing the same convic- 
tions, have spoken so, even have looked so; but the clear-cut Celtic 
features, the lips compressed as with the retention of a discovered prize 
in thought or feeling, the triumph of the eyes, brimful of conviction and 
confidence—these, no less than the fervency of faith and hope, were the 
orator’s own.” This volume of sermons will be welcomed by numbers. 
They have been well selected, and are rich in spiritual wisdom as well as 
in thrilling eloquence. Mingled with Mr. Jones’s poetic inspiration, there 
isa deep vein of shrewdness and common sense, which often gives a 
singular piquaney to some of his remarks, as e.g., when inculcating the 
duty of a friendly attitude towards the men of science, and insisting that 
despite their opposition to revealed truth they still have their own work to 
do, he quaintly remarks that “although Alexander the coppersmith did 
Paul‘ much evil,’ his ability to work in copper was a Divine gift. So itis 
now ; the students of the material world are the servants of God, working 
to realize His purpose, whether they know it or not.” But itis in his 
exquisite beauty both of thought and language, his graphic power of de- 
scription, his sympathy both with nature and with man, his wonderfully 
tender pathos, and majestic sweep of an eloquence which often seems 
almost inspired, that the attraction of the book consists. We had marked 
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some passages out for extract, but the exigencies of space compel us to omit 
them, at all events for the present. There is no doubt that what Mr, 
Browning calls “ such an outpour of impetuous eloquence ” loses not a little 
by being transferred to the printed page, but this loss will be felt only by 
those who heard the preacher; while even they, mourning the loss of “the 
voice that is still,” will be deeply thankful for these worthy memorials of 
one of the grandest preachers of our time. 


AN OLD TESTAMENT COMMENTARY FOR ENGLISH 
READERS.* 

In briefly noticing a book of this kind, it is simply impossible to discuss 
the various critical, exegetical, and theological questions which continually 
suggest themselves. All that we can attempt to do is to indicate as far 
as possible the standpoint which the writers themselves occupy, and to 
speak generally of the manner in which their difficult work has been 
executed. Dr. Ellicott has surrounded himself with a band of able fellow- 
workers, most of whom have already distinguished themselves, while others 
will unquestionably earn considerable reputation by their share in this 
extremely useful work. It is admirably adapted to its purpose. It does 
not profess to deal with objections, or to enter into critical discussions ; 
but taking the standpoint of an intelligent and liberal orthodoxy, it 
expounds the sacred writings in such a style as to interest and instruct 
general readers. The Book of Job is done by Professor Stanley Leathes, 
and is marked by his characteristic thoughtfulness and painstaking. He 
describes it as ‘‘ this mysterious book which deals with the greatest prob- 
lems which can engage the human mind, and shows us the way in which 
the ancients solved them, and the help which God vouchsafed them, apart 
from His covenant relation, and before the dawning of the gospel light.” 
He strongly inclines to the Mosaic authorship, on the grounds that the 
internal evidence proves that it was written before the Exodus, and that 
it shows “an acquaintance with desert life and with Egypt which 
were combined in Moses and scarcely in any one else.” One of the re- 
markable phenomena connected with the book is that while it is non- 
Hebrew jin its character, it nevertheless is included among the sacred 
books of the Hebrews; and as our author cannot believe that it was derived 
from any foreign source, he argues that it must belong to a time when the 
national character of Israel had not been developed. This is a sufficient 
indication of the spirit in which the commentary is written. It is essen- 
tially conservative in its tone, as it is eminently devout in its entire 
character. The Rev. A. 8. Aglen, who contributes a commentary on the 
Psalms and the Song of Solomon, is to us a new writer, but his work is 
singularly valuable because of the number of passages from secular litera- 
ture by which he illustrates these sacred songs. All kinds of writers, both 
ancient and modern, are laid under contribution. Many of the parallels 
are exceedingly apt and suggestive. Of the Song of Songs he says: “ It 
presents itself as a page of secular literature which has become bound up 


* An Old Testament Commentary for English Readers, By C.J, Ex.icort, 
D.D. Vol. IV. Jobto Isaiah. (Cassell and Co.) 
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with sacred,” and “the history of the interpretation of the book from the 
earliest times has been a long apology to account for its place in the sacred 
canon.” Mr. Aglen does not make any fresh contribution to this apolo- 

’ getic, but is content with endeavouring to point out the lessons which it 
may suggest. Whatever else it be, it must be classed ‘‘ among the highest 
lyric attempts of the world.” The commentary on the Book of Proverbs 
is written by Rev. J. W. Nutt, who maintains that its first twenty-nine 

chapters were from the pen of Solomon. ‘It seems probable (he says) 
that each of the three great collections of proverbs which are attributed to 
Solomon may be due to the care of three different collectors, each of whom 
incorporated into his own book such materials as he met with. In so 
doing he was not always so careful to omit what had been set down before, 
_ and even occasionally admitted a proverb twice in his own collection. But 
we find parellels to this in the Psalter.” The selection of Dr. Salmon as 
the commentator on Ecclesiastes was an exceedingly happy one, and is 
abundantly justified by the extreme care with which both the introduction 
and the exegesis are done. A more complete, concise, and judicial sum- 
mary of the difficult questions connected with the authorship and general 
purpose of the book than is given in the introduction cannot easily be 
found. Dr. Plumptre’s characteristics as a critic and exegete are so well 
known, that our readers will be prepared to find his introduction to the 
prophecies of Isaiah'marked by great freshness, suggestiveness, and beauty. 
The subject is one eminently suited to his genius and taste. His ideal 
biography of Isaiah which has appeared in The Expositor, shows with 
what extreme minuteness and care he has studied the subject, grouping 
together indications so slight that they might have easily escaped the 
notice of ordinary readers, and, from a comparison of statements whose 
relation to one other is hardly at first apparent, arriving at a general and 
consistent view of the whole. The same affluence of learning, minuteness 
of observation, and soundness of judgment, are all shown in the Intro- 
duction and Commentary here, and they make this one of the best 
popular expositions of Isaiah with which we are acquainted. The 
volume worthily takes its place in a commentary which will meet a 
serious want in our biblical literature. 


A WHIG VIEW OF REFORM. * 


In one sense Mr. Walter Bagehot’s views of our representation belong 
- to the past, not the present. Two of the essays in this volume were 
written a quarter of a century ago, and deal with a state of things which 
has long since passed away; and though the third treats of the Act of 
1867 and its probable consequences, it is interesting now mainly because 
experience enables us to judge of the wisdom of its views and the value of 
its predictions. Mr. Walter Bagehot was a philosophic Liberal, and he 
gives us what ‘‘ may now be regarded as the Whig-, not to say Conserva- 
tive-Liberal side of the question.” All who have any knowledge of his 
previous writings, will easily believe that what he says is said forcibly, 


* Parliamentary Reform. By Water Bacsuor. C. Kegan Paul, Trench, 
and Co. 
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and, we may add, it is marked by that moderation of view, that effort to 
be strictly impartial, that shrinking from change the absolute necessity 
for which is not proved, which is characteristic of his school. Mr. Bage- 
hot is nothing if not philosophical, and it is not only interesting, but 
extremely useful to have clearly placed before us the merits of any poli- 
tical reform as they present themselves to a discriminating and well- 
informed intellect like his. His sympathies are undoubtedly Liberal, and 
yet we cannot but feel that in his endeavours to be perfectly impartial he 
is often not quite fair to the popular view. Thus, while admitting that 
Parliament “has an undue bias towards the sentiments and views of the 
landed interest,” he adds immediately, ‘‘it is not easy to trace this in 
immediate results.” This was written in 1859, long before the extra. 
ordinary demonstration of landlords to enforce compensation for the 
losses sustained from the cattle disease had given a proof of the predomi 
nance of this element, which even the most philosophic Whig could 
hardly have resisted. But was it really necessary? ‘ We have said,” 
writes Mr. Bagehot, ‘that we scarcely think that it is proved by the 
history of the free-trade agitation; that agitation was successful nearly, 
if not quite, as soon as it should have been.” Perhaps so; but there isa 
previous question which our author has overlooked. How came there to 
be any need of the agitation? Would any legislature which was not 
absolutely dominated by landlords ever have passed a Bill like the old 
Corn Law, which sacrificed the progress and even the comfort of the 
community for the sake of keeping up the rents? ‘To us the point does 
not seem arguable. A very instructive chapter of history might be written 
as an answer to the question which Mr. Bagehot has started, and we 
could hardly find more fruitful hints as to the answer than are supplied 
in the second essay of this volume on ‘‘ The History of the Unreformed 
Parliament.” The essay is extremely able. It gives full weight to all 
the pleas urged by old-fashioned Tories in favour of the system, which 
was based on the rotten foundations of Gatton and Old Sarum, and which 
practically left England at the mercy of the aristocracy; but when it has 
been weighed in the balances of equity, the result is to show it miserably 
wanting, and wanting because of the strong, selfish bias which is sure to 
characterize the rule of a class. 

There has been such a complete change both in domestic and foreign 
politics, a change which is felt in the tone of feeling as much as in the 
actual relations of parties, that very much of Mr. Bagehot’s reasoning as 
to the Reform Bill of 1867 is already out of date, and hardly applies to 
the discussions on reform in which we are now engaged. It was written 
after the triumph of the Liberals in 1868, which is thus explained : 


‘* Nor does the experience of the last election much help us. The cir- 
cumstances were too exceptional. In the first place, Mr. Gladstone’s 
personal popularity was such as has not been seen since the time of Mr. 
Pitt, and such as may never be seen again. Certainly it will very rarely 
be seen. A bad speaker is said to have been asked how he got on as 
a candidate. ‘Oh,’ he answered, ‘when I do not know what to say, I 
say ‘“‘Gladstone,” and then they are sure to cheer, and I have time to 
think.’ In fact, that popularity acted as a guide both to constituencies 
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andto members. The candidates only said they would vote with Mr. 
Gladstone, and the constituencies only chose those who said so. Even the 
minority could only be described as anti-Gladstone, just as the majority 
could only be described as pro-Gladstone. The remains, too, of the old 
electoral organization were exceedingly powerful; the old voters voted as 
they had been told, and the new voters mostly voted with them. In 
extremely few cases was there any new and contrary organization. At 
the last election, the trial of the new system hardly began, and, as far as 
it did begin, it was favoured by a peculiar guidance.” 


Our author would probably have been surprised could he have foreseen 
that in 1884 that influence would be as predominant, as earnestly main- 
tained on the one hand, and as strongly opposed on the other, as it was 
in 1868. Still less could he have anticipated that it would in the mean- 
time have been crossed by an antagonistic influence as exceptional and 
as remarkable in its way. Had these facts been before him he would 
have seen that an increase of individual influence is one of the probable 
results of our more democratic system. The Essay, however, discusses 
chiefly the function of the House of Lords under the changed conditions 
of the representation, and one passage is so timely and so wise that we 
cite it in full : 


“The House of Lords must yield whenever the opinion of the Commons 
is also the opinion of the nation, and when it is clear that the nation has 
made up its mind. Whether or not the nation has made up its mind is 


a question to be decided by all the circumstances of the case, and in the 
common way in which all practical questions are decided. There are 
some people who lay down a sort of mechanical test; they say the House 
of Lords should be at liberty to reject a measure passed by the Commons 
once or more, and then if the Commons send it up again and again, infer 
that the nation is determined. But no important practical question in 
real life can be uniformly settled by a fixed and formal rule in this way. 
This rule would prove that the Lords might have rejected the Reform 
Act of 1832. Whenever the nation was both excited and determined, 
such a rule would be an acute and dangerous political poison. It would 
teach the House of Lords that it might shut its eyes to all the facts of 
real life and decide simply by an abstract formula. If in 1832 the Lords 
had so acted, there would have been a revolution. Undoubtedly there is 
a general truth in the rule. Whether a Bill has come up once only, or 
whether it has come up several times, is one important fact in judging 
whether the nation is determined to have that measure enacted; it is an 
indication, but it is only one of the indications. There are others equally 
decisive. The unanimous voice of the people may be so strong, and may 
be conveyed through so many organs, that it may be assumed to be 
lasting. 

“Englishmen are so very miscellaneous that that which has really 
convinced a great and varied majority of them for the present may fairly 
be assumed to be likely to continue permanently to convince them. One 
sort might easily fall into a temporary and erroneous fanaticism, but all 
sorts simultaneously are very unlikely to do so. 

“T should venture so far as to lay down for an approximate rule, that 
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the House of Lords ought, on a first-class subject, to be slow—very slow 
—in rejecting a Bill passed even once by a large majority of the House of 
Commons. I would not of course lay this down as an unvarying rule; as 
I have said, I have for practical purposes no belief in unvarying rules, 
Majorities may be either genuine or fictitious, and if they are not genuine, 
if they do not embody the opinion of the representative as well as the 
opinion of the constituency, no one would wish to have any attention 
paid to them. But if the opinion of the nation be strong and be universal, 
if it be really believed by members of Parliament, as well as by those who 
send them to Parliament, in my judgment the Lords should yield at once, 
and should not resist it. 

‘My main reason is one which has not been much urged. As a theo- 
retical writer I can venture to say, what no elected member of Parliament, 
Conservative or Liberal, can venture to say, that I am exceedingly afraid 
of the ignorant multitude of the new constituencies. I wish to have as 
great and as compact a power as possible to resist it. But a dissension 
between the Lords and Commons divides that resisting power; as I have 
explained, the House of Commons still mainly represents the plutocracy, 
the Lords represent the aristocracy. The main interest of both these 
classes is now identical, which is to prevent or to mitigate the rule of un- 
educated numbers. But to prevent it effectually, they must not quarrel 
among themselves; they must not bid one against the other for the aid 
of their common opponent. And this is precisely the effect of a division 
between Lords and Commons. The two great bodies of the educated 


rich go to the constituencies to decide between them, and the majority of 
the constituencies now consist of the uneducated poor. This cannot be 
for the advantage of any one.” 


To all political students these essays will be extremely useful. They 
are thoughtful, liberal in spirit, and full of useful suggestion. 


— SOD 


CURRENT LITERATURE. 


The New Abelard. By Robert Bucnanan. Three Volumes. (Chatto 
and Windus.) The title of this story is a sufficient indication of its cha- 
racter. The “Abelard” of the nineteenth century is a young Anglican 
clergyman, who has come under the spell of the “advanced” thought of 
the time, and has gradually drifted so far from his old moorings that it is 
impossible for him to retain his pulpit in defiance of the angry complaints 
of his parishioners and the remonstrances of his bishop. His ‘“‘ Heloisa” is 
found in a rich young heiress who, perhaps as much under the influence 
of personal attachment as of intellectual scepticism, accepts his opinions, 
marries him, and devotes a considerable portion of her wealth to the 
erection of a church for the new faith.or unfaith of which her Abelard was 
the apostle. How cruelly she was deceived, and how ‘heavy was the 
retributive sorrow which fell upon her, our readers must learn from the 
book itself. Mr. Buchanan’s design is to point out the perils of this 
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trifling with religious truth, and he has certainly done it with great power. 
The subject, however, is hardly suited to the kind of treatment it here 
receives. There is too much of the melodramatic element in a tale which 
is sodar from needing it, that it serves rather to diminish its interest and 
weaken its impression. The most effective scenes are not those of the 
more romantic character, such as the meeting of the two lovers in the 
ruins of an old abbey with which the story commences, but the more quiet 
ones like the interview between the bishop and his recusant incumbent. 
But what we most object to is the prominence given to Mrs. Montmorency. 
Tf the author felt that his idea could not be worked out without a cha- 
racter of this kind, it could searcely be necessary to let us know so much 
of her and her ways. Pope’s old-fashioned lesson has truth in it— 


‘Vice is a monster of such hideous mien, 
That to be hated needs but to be seen; 
But seen too oft, familiar with her face, 
We first endure, then pity, then embrace.” 


We regret that a fault of this kind should mar the effect of a book which 
utters a necessary warning with an impressive eloquence which is cha- 
racteristic of the writer. The following passage gives the general idea of 
the work. It is the utterance of the dying Abelard, after he has lost his 
position and his character, seen all the promise of his early life blighted, 
and the woman, whom he had betrayed into unbelief, sink into an untimely 
grave broken-hearted, after she had sought rest in the consolation of 
an infallible church. ‘‘ He had refined away his faith till it had become 
a mere figment. Christ the Divine Ideal had been powerless to keep 
him to the narrow path, whereas Christ the living Lawgiver might have 
enabled him to walk on a path thrice as narrow—yea, on the very edge of 
the great gulf, where there is scarcely foothold for a fly. I who write 
these lines, though perchance far away as Bradley himself from the ac- 
ceptance of a Christian terminology, can at least say this for the Christian 
scheme—that it is complete as a law for life. Once aceept its facts and 
theories, and it becomes as strong as an angel’s arm to hold us up in hours 
of weariness, weakness, and vacillation. The difficulty lies in that 
acceptance. But for common workaday use and practical human needs, 
transcendentalism, however Christian in its ideas, is utterly infirm. It — 
will do when there is fair weather, when the beauty of art will do, and 
when even the feeble glimmer of wstheticism looks like sunlight and pure 
air. But when sorrow comes, when temptation beckons, when what is 
wanted is a staff to lean upon and a Divine finger to point and guide, woe 
to him who puts his trust in any transcendental creed, however fair! It 
is the tendency of modern agnosticism to slacken the moral fibre of men, 
even more than to weaken their intellectual grasp. The laws of human 
life are written in letters of brass on the rock of science, and it is the task 
of true religion to read them and translate them for the common use. 
But the agnostic is as shortsighted as an owl, while the atheist is as blind 
as a bat; the one will not, and the other cannot, read the colossal cypher, 
interpret the simple speech of God.” 


Miracles of Mercy ; or, Asked of God. By Emtty P, Leakey. (John 
F. Shaw and Co.) This is an account of miracles of mercy wrought in 
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answer to prayer. The writer unfolds a plain, unvarnished tale, ang 
states her facts without any attempt to embellish or adorn them in any 
way. Many of the incidents here described are very striking and telling, 
They are told not of course in any spirit of boasting, but rather with 
the hope that they may be the means of encouraging others to put forth 
fresh efforts to raise the fallen and to rescue the perishing. The following 
may serve to show in what way the work of the Exeter Home is carried 
on, as well as the mistaken methods of those whose zeal is certainly not 
‘according to knowledge. ‘‘ Late one dark winter's night a violent ringing 
was heard at our front door, and, on opening it, a middle-aged man, in a 
most excited manner, inquired for ‘ Miss Leakey, the lady that saves poor 
women.’ ‘ I must see her, and at once.’ My sister descended and asked 
the man in, who dragged into the dining-room as well a poor, cowering 
female. ‘Ma'am,’ he said, ‘I’ve been preaching damnation to this ’ere 
woman, poor thing, for the last hour or two—yes, eternal damnation, as 
I wants to save her.’ ‘My good man,’ said my sister, ‘surely you are 
wrong to preach that. Why don’t you preach about Christ, who saves all 
who come to Him? ‘Come unto Me,” says the Lord Jesus, ‘ and I will 
give yourest.’’ Poor woman, come to Jesus.’ ‘ Well, ma’am, damnation 
jirst, then point them to Christ. However, I’ve saved her/ I was walk- 
ing up the canal banks, when I sees the poor thing a-running to drown 
herself. I seized hold on her, and told her damnation would be sure to 
follow drowning. I’ve shook her that there over hell, as has so frightened 
her, as have made her give in, and here she be, “‘ a-willing” to go to your 
Home. Will you take her in?’ ‘ Certainly we will.’ I forget whether 
my sister accompanied the well-meaning man and his scared protégée, 
but housed she was, and carefully taught, not condemnation, but salvation 
through Christ—‘ Repentance towards God, and faith toward our Lord 
Jesus Christ.’ She became very ill from that night’s exposure to the 
fury of the winter’s blast, and our kind: and devoted chaplain visited her 
constantly, and uplifted the Crucified One before her.” 


Porches of the Temple. By Tuomas Green, M.A. (Manchester: 
Tubbs, Brook, and Chrystal. London: Simpkin, Marshall, and Co.) Mr. 
Green charmed our young readers by the bright, lively, and yet thoroughly 
useful and instructive papers which he contributed to our pages last year. 
Some of these, together with others not previously published, are here 
collected into a neat little volume, which we strongly recommend to boys 
and girls of an inquiring turn of mind. They will find it packed full of 
information on a great variety of subjects about which they desire to know 
something, conveyed in a most agreeable and attractive form. We hope 
it may have as wide a circulation as it deserves. 


Theological Library. (Hodder and Stoughton.) We have much 
pleasure in calling the attention of our readers to this valuable series now 
in course of publication by Messrs. Hodder and Stoughton. It covers a 
wide range of subjects, and covers it with remarkable ability. We can 
only mention the names of the volumes which have already appeared, 
promising to noticethem in detail at the earliest opportunity which presents 
itself. They are as follow:—Is Dogma a Necessity? By FrepErick 
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Meyrick, M.A. Does Science Aid Faith in Regard to Creation? By 
Right Rev. Henry Correritt, D.D. Life: is it worth Living? By 
Rev. J. MarsHatt Lane, D.D. Are Miracles Credible? By Rev. J. J. 
Lis, M.A. Is God Knowable? Does God Answer Prayer? By the 
Rev. R. McCueyne Enaar, M.A. 


The Fathers for English Readers. St. John of Damascus. By Rev. 
J. H. Lupron, M.A. St. Hilary of Poitiers, and St. Martin of Towrs. 
By Joun Gipson Cazenove, D.D. (S.P.C.K.) We need do little more than 
call the attention of our readers to these two latest volumes of the excellent 
series of books being published by the Society for Promoting Christian Know- 
ledge, entitled, ‘‘ The Fathers for English Readers.” The materials for 
writing a life of St. John of Damascus are exceedingly scanty, But little is 
known about it, and that little is not entirely trustworthy, seeing that it is 
derived solely from a short sketch prefixed to his published works, bearing 
the name of John, Patriarch of Jerusalem, much of which is legendary in 
its character. But though Mr. Lupton cannot tell us much about the sub- 
ject of his biography, he gives us a very good idea of the times in which he 
lived and also of the books that he wrote. The first part of the volume is 
devoted to a description of the state of the Greek Church in the eighth 
century, and especially of the Iconoclastic controversy. The second and 
major part is occupied with an examination and consideration of the 
yarious writings of St. John of Damascus, including the Fons Scientiz, 
Sermons, Hymns, and Commentaries. 

Of St. Hilary of Poitiers we have more certain and definite information. 
He was a bishop of his native town in the fourth century, and is chiefly 
famous for his controversy with the Arians, which led to his being exiled, by 
the command of the emperor, to Phrygia, where he composed his treatises, 
one on Synods, and the other on the Holy Trinity, the former being an 
olive-branch held out to the Semi-Arians, St. Martin of Tours appears 
to have been a contemporary of St. Hilary, but differed from him very 
widely in many respects, his reputation being won rather by his work 
than by his writings. The important points of contrast between the two 
friends are thus fully enumerated by Dr. Cazenove: “ The social position 
of Hilary by birth was a rather high one; that of Martin was what was 
considered respectable, but not more. Hilary struggled chiefly against 
mis-belief; that is to say, against heresy among Christians; Martin’s 
labours were more especially directed against wn-belief, against the 
heathenism of Gaul. Hilary was a husband and father; Martin a celibate 
and monk. Hilary was the author of large and able treatises on theology 
and commentaries on Holy Scripture; Martin hardly wrote anything, 
and we do not possess a page that can safely be ascribed to his pen. But 
although Hilary’s writings have furnished material for the study of famous 
theologians of after ages, such as a Jerome, an Erasmus, a Dorner, the 
work of Martin, who has left no written word, made a still livelier impres- 
sion upon the heart and imagination not only of Gaul, but of Western 
Christendom at large.” 


Hops and Hop Pickers. By the Rev. J. Y. Stratton. (S.P.C.K.) 
This is not a history of the hop plant and its cultivation, but simply an 
account of the hop pickers, their condition and character. The author’s 
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purpose is of a purely philanthropic and benevolent kind, his aim being to 
rouse a more active interest in a class of the community who, in virtue of 
their very poverty and degradation, have a strong claim on the considera. 
tion and sympathy of Christian people. The writer does not confine hig 
attention exclusively to hop pickers. Much of what he says is equally 
applicable to pickers of fruits and vegetables. 


——_—#-e:@ 


CONGREGATIONAL ITEMS. 


TuE election to the chair of the Union has this year drifted into the 
situation which was from the first foreseen by those who opposed the last 
change in the law. That change got rid of regular nomination, and it 
has given us instead nomination through the newspapers. Such a result 
was inevitable. The Union could abolish a distinct form of nomination, 
but it has no means of preventing its members, either individually or in 
association, from taking steps to secure the choice of a particular man. 
They may do it by private solicitation ; they may do it by the formation of 
committees; they may do it by writing to the papers, There is nothing 
in the letter of the law to forbid, and as to its spirit, we know not where 
its authorized interpreter is to be found. We ourselves have no sym- 
pathy with the notion that the mind of the Assembly, when it meets in 
May, should be as a ‘tabula rasa, and that the election should be trusted 
to the impulse, or caprice, or chance of the hour. We know of no import- 
ant election anywhere where it is so: we think it eminently undesirable 
that it should be so: and it is clear that no law which the Union could make 
would render it so. We hope therefore that the time is not distant when pro- 
vision will again be made for a formal nomination. We believe that it was 
hastily swept away by an excitement due to a misapprehension of the facts, 
and that as the difficulties of the new method becomes apparent, there will 
grow up a preference for the old. In the meantime, it is certain that we 
shall have such nominations as that of Dr. Rees, of Swansea, for the 
coming election. In truth, this is the only way in which attention can 
be called to the claims of men who are distant from the centre of action, 
and who are no way prominent in public life. The graceful and fitting 
letter in whieh Mr. Morlais Jones, in a spirit of self-forgetfulness, sug- 
gested the name of the noble Welsh veteran, was really an attempt to 
repair what is a serious defect in our present system. Apart from such a 
reminder of the noble service which has been done for Congregationalism 
in Wales by the simple-hearted and noble old man, his name might never 
have suggested itself to numbers who are ready enough to do him 
honour as soon as it is brought before them. The Union will do credit to 
itself by electing such a man. 

Though Mr. Statham does not intend to press his motion for a change 
in the mode of electing the Committee of the Union at the May meeting, 
the subject is one which is under the consideration of the existing Com- 
mittee, and which must shortly come up for discussion. We are desirous, 
therefore, to clear away some misapprehensions which seem to be prevalent, 
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and set forth the real state of the case. We have no. prejudice in favour 
of the present mode of the election; we are fully alive to the strong excep- 
tions which may reasonably be taken to it; and if any plan can be sug- 
gested which is likely to be more easy in its processes and more satis- 
factory in its results, we shall heartily agree to it. But before any change 
is adopted we desire to see that it is feasible, and that some important 
end is likely to be attained by it; and in order to this it is necessary to 
have a true conception of what the present system is and the objections 
which are urged against it. 

The idea that the Committee is at present a self-elected body must be 
at once dismissed. The names of three-fourths of the retiring Committee 
are submitted for re-election in conjunction with a certain number of other 
names, partly selected by the Committee and partly nominated outside. 
The ballot of the whole Union is taken upon the entire list, and as that 
always includes a number considerably in excess of those to be elected, 
the election is manifestly the work of the Union, not of the Committee. 
Nor is this mere theory. As a matter of fact several hundreds of votes, 
even as many as a thousand, are actually given. A more popular mode 
of election can hardly be devised. Nomination might indeed be dispensed 
with; but considering that the Committee consists of seventy-two 
members, that they are to be divided between town and country and 
ministerial and lay members, and that it is desirable they should to some 
extent be fairly representative of different districts, it could scarcely be 
gravely proposed to trust to the chances of a spontaneous election in the 
Assembly. It has been suggested that it is too much to require seven 
nominees to any private nomination paper. The point is not one of much 
importance, for unless seven gentlemen are prepared to unite in the nomi- 
nation of any member, it is not very probable that he will secure the 
assent of the hundreds necessary to his election. We have heard it con- 
tended that every Church should have a right to nominate one. Remem- 
bering again that nomination does not imply election, we do not see that 
such a privilege would be very valuable, while the enormous trouble which 
would be occasioned by such an extension of the list as would result from 
the free exercise of the privilege is sufficiently obvious. As it is, any 
association of Churches can nominate, and such nomination would carry 
great weight with it. 

The real objection to the present mode is that there is about it a certain 
appearance of self-election on the part of the Committee, and that, owing 
to the contingencies of the ballot, it is not only possible but probable that 
sometimes there will not be a fair representation of the several districts. 
As to the first, we have seen that it is only an appearance, but it is an 
appearance which it is well to avoid if possible. It has been thought that 
it would be wise in order to obviate both objections that the County 
Association should choose a nominating committee which should 
prepare a list to be submitted to the Assembly. If the proposal 
were to be adopted, the Union would infallibly be changed into a 
Union of County Unions. To those who are not enamoured of compact 

and complete organization this is the very thing to be avoided. It was 
the idea which was contemplated in the original formation of the Union, 
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and which awakened the suspicions and objections of the more sturdy 
Independents. It was abandoned as impracticable, and the Union may 
well pause before taking a step which points in the same direction. For 
ourselves we fail to understand this intense eagerness about the election 
of a committee which is simply an executive appointed to carry out the 
resolution of the Union itself. It has no large funds to distribute, still 
less has it any secret authority to exercise. The minutes of its proceedings 
sufficiently show within what narrow lines its business is limited, and 
how strictly its functions are defined. It falls to it to take the initiative 
in any measures which it may consider desirable for promoting the 
interests of the churches in general, but it is an initiative only. The 
Union itself is nothing more than a conference of brethren, and all that 
the committee has to do is to prepare the programme in the first instance, 
and then to carry out any instructions which the Assembly may give it. 
Of course it is desirable that the committee should have the confidence of 
the Union, and therefore that the mode of its election should be generally 
satisfactory. But to treat it as a matter of grave moment and to import 
into the discussion excitement and feeling would be a serious mistake. 
In such case le jew ne vaut pas la chandelle. Change is probably 
necessary, and we believe there is a proposal, which would fairly meet all 
the difficulties, that will in due time be submitted to the Assembly. In 
the meantime we are bound to say that in no society is the election of 
the Committee more free and popular in its character than in the Con- 
gregational Union, 


CHRISTIAN WORK AT HOME AND ABROAD. 


Tue following remarkable story of Christian liberality is taken from 
the Annual Report of the Lancashire and Cheshire Chapel Building 
Society, with an advanced sheet of which we have been favoured :— 
“The first effort put forth by the Society was in 1852 ‘to assist in 
erecting twenty chapels in Lancashire,’ followed by the bicentenary 
series, and the series numbered ‘one and two,’ the latter of which is 
now being completed. These three embrace Cheshire as well as Lanca- 
shire. Most of the work during the past thirty-one years has been done 
in connection with the Society, but several important undertakings have 
been carried out without assistance from the funds. From 1852 to 1883 
(thirty-one years), the record is as follows :— 


LANCASHIRE, 


CW CREADELE svicncnassodse sn ssanecsea cess 87) 4 9 

Chapels Rebuilt .......- Rs usaaeuaiuas gay Total 191 
MPCs cus iGkGhshensbaes S44 0sekN ohbw ss esas a5 77,654 
Average Cost per Chapel, BUDUE. «ss 0ssseess £3,755 O O 
Average Cost este SIANG. occ eccscccececes 515 0 


BAR SORE 5a bawss ius occas ee herr rrr cake | £454, 420 0 O 
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As to these figures, it must be observed that in many cases school 
accommodation is included ; in some others freehold sites, and in a large 
proportion of them organs. 


School Chapels .ossvcceccceccscscececes eoccccccce 
BUINRE 64 65.05.00 5:600% 0 sew eeiineec ae etsy eawne sae 12,275 
Average Cost, a little over 

Cost per Sitting........... eeaawlea Cxaemeaaies 
OUR hie 354.054 Ghd pod cuss we sae siaeenas £56,670 0 0 


These buildings are generally two storeys high, consequently they repre- 
sent a large amount of school accommodation in addition to the provision 
for public worship. 

School Rooms built ........ ¢ 

ROHOLATE, VO VIRION CEN 6:06 25.06: 5:0 :6:ai0 0:04-5:90 'bateaiee 23,460 

Average Cost ineeee ws peel edcuwawemeee £1,667 3 0 


Average Cost per Scholar 8 9 8 
DURERIMN 6 66h aS 5dS Ed CA a snes hee seN eee £81,790 0 0 


This only partially represents the additional school space provided, for 
in connection with the chapels and school-chapels there is provision 
for 16,370, showing a total of 39,830 Sunday-school places. Aggregate 
expenditure in Lancashire, £592,880. 


CHESHIRE. 


Chapels built 

Chapels rebuilt . 

Sittings 

Average Cost per Chapel _ ware 

Average Cost per Sitting 

Total Outlay upon Chapels 

School Chapels.......+. eee 

Sittings 

Average Cust 

Per Sitting : 18 ! 
Total Outlay upon School Chapels Are (aves ij 0 0 


Schools .... 11 
Scholars, Provision for 4,700 
Cost per School .......... fiat eenwaes oman Samet 3 8 
Cost per Scholar.......... esa cases aca aiwm ar 3.7 3 
Total Outlay upon Schools ......... 5,820 0 0 


“Tn connection with the chapels and school-chapels, there is a space for 
about 1,150 children, showing a total provision of 5,850. 

“ Ageregate expenditure in Cheshire, £72,820. In the two counties 
during thirty-one years, £665,700. These figures, the substantial 
accuracy of which may be depended upon, will be somewhat of an 
astonishment to not a few persons who have, by their generosity and 
activity, contributed to produce the result. 

“ During the first five years of the Society’s existence, a salary of £30 
a year was paid to a secretary; but in carrying out the subsequent pro- 
jects, the clerical duties have been discharged without cost, and so admir- 
ably has the Treasurer managed the accounts that, although every claim 
has been met with the utmost promptitude, the interest allowed by the 
bankers has not only covered incidental expenses, but has added the 
handsome sum of £802 4s. 11d. to the funds! 
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“A creat work has been done, but the requirements are ever growing, 
In these days of gigantic enterprizes, it is found that whenever an exist. 
ing industry is extended, or a new one is established, thousands of people 
settle who need to be taught Divine truth, not only that they may attain 
to preparedness for the future life, but also that they may be fitted for 
the discharge, in the fear of God, of the obligations that rest upon them 
in their homes, their occupations, and the country in which their lot is 
cast. Every ungodly man is a weakness to society ; every godly man is 
a strength to society ; the exaltation of our nation can be maintained 
and extended only by righteousness; so our patriotism, as well as our 
Christianity, is appealed to in the matter. The work should not cease. 
The duty is present—it belongs to to-day. The recompense is eternal.” 
This is an extraordinary record of Christian work. To the amount 
contributed ought, in all fairness, to be added an allowance for the salary 
the indefatigable Secretary might reasonably have claimed. The Rev. 
R. M. Davies has been the mainspring of the work throughout, and his 
unremunerated toil is itself a munificent subscription to the funds. 


Huneary.—The Reformed and Lutheran Churches of Hungary form 
together no small section of European Protestantism, and so entirely have 
they abstained from all missionary activity, within and without their own 
borders, that their very existence is scarcely known in Western Europe. 
Formalism and rationalism have well-nigh destroyed the life that once 
blossomed and bore precious fruit in olden time. In these circumstances 
it is truly cheering to observe signs of revival amongst them, and espe- 
cially among those who at no distant day are likely to be the spiritual 
guides of the people. The Free Church Monthly for April last contains 
the translation of an appeal, addressed by 31 theological students at Buda- 
Pesth, to their fellow-students throughout Hungary. These young men 
say, ‘* We would not maintain that with us faith in Christ has died out, 
nor that we are able, as by some magic stroke, to make living faith take 
the place of feeble religious life, but we may all receive the Spirit of God, 
by whom this great change can be effected.’’ And they go on to say that 
they have this year founded some Sunday-schools, and they call on their 
brethren elsewhere (the chief theological seminary in Hungary is at 
Debreczin, but there are 5 Reformed and 8 Lutheran colleges in all) to 
imitate their example. With much naiveté they say, “‘ The Bible and little 
children we have everywhere, and every one can devote two hours a week 
to this blessed work.” They add, “ Worldly glory does not await us. It 
is not for us to seek it, but the Divine blessing most evidently rests on our 
work. . . . Now, if such schools could be established in every Protestant 
congregation, gradually new life would appear. The blood would begin 
to circulate in the older generation also, and the young would grow up to 
be trees of strength in our Church.” It is to be hoped that many a 
young man will respond to this appeal. 

It would also seem as if a hopeful turn has begun in the current of feeling 
in Transylvania, where a sense of increasing irreligion has led many to 
reopen their closed Bible, and to place the New Testament again in the 
hands of the children. And, indeed, throughout the whole of Austria 
there has been of late a large increase in the sale of Bibles. 
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Eastern TurKEY.—In the Caucasus region, and about four hours dis- 
tant from Erzroom, is the village of Kara-Kala, lately erected by a number 
of Protestant families on a tract of land granted by the Russian Govern- 
ment. They have no pastor amongst them, but they are earnest in 
the study of the Scriptures, in private prayer, and in family worship, and 
in the care with which they guard their daily life. The missionary who 
lately visited them received an unsolicited but cheering testimony 
concerning them from some of the principal men of a neighbouring 
Armenian village. They called them Free-masons, though why that 
should be their name (Free-masons) they did not know; but they were 
honest, and did not lie or drink, and very little cursing and swearing was 
heard amongst them. Such a community may be a blessing to the whole 
region. They have agreed to dress simply, to discard gold ornaments, 
and never to take intoxicating liquor except as medicine, 

In a village not far distant the missionary found that the chief man 
was a diligent reader of the Bible, and that through its influence he had 
become a meek and humble believer. Formerly he was a violent and wicked 
man, and all lived in fear of him, but now, said he, ‘* The Book has broken 
the strength of my arms, and I have no face to lord it in anger over my 
fellow-villagers.”” He has been terribly persecuted. He and his family 
have been denied all the privileges of the Church, but his whole house of 
20 souls stand by him. ‘The entire region is very dark, though here and 
there, as we have seen, are some who know and follow the Bible. Un- 
fortunately very few villages have schools, and so scarcely any of the 
people can read, and the work of the colporteur is useless. 


Inp14.—In the Church Missionary Intelligencer for April there is a 
very cheering review of the work of the Church Missionary Society in 
India during the last ten years. It is shown that much has been done 
towards gathering native clans “into organized communities for Church 
and religious purposes, and in leading those communities on to be self- 
governing, self-supporting, and self-extending.” The first community of 
the kind was formed in Madras in 1868, and then others in the Travancore, 
Tinnevelly, Cochin, Telegu, Punjab, and Bengal missions, and at present 
similar organizations are being formed in the province of Sindh, and in 
the Western India Mission. Each community is governed by a Native 
Church Council, consisting of all the native ordained pastors in the district, 
and of lay delegates from the several pastorates. Each such council has 
its Native Church Fund, from which, with the help of a grant from the 
Parent Society, the salaries of pastors and agents, and the expenses of 
worship are paid. The attempt is being made to reduce the annual 
grants, and the communities seem all to recognize the duty of trying to 
become self-supporting. With regard to self-extension, a very good 
beginning has been made, especially by the Native Church in Tinnevelly, 
which has sent forth its sons to Ceylon and Mauritius, and more recently 
to the Telegu Mission, and to Central India. The Punjab Native Church 
has also taken up a district in Amritsar as a special field for direct 
missionary effort. For the carrying on of such work, the Church Mis- 
sionary Society is fortunate in possessing a noble fund, supplied for the 
purpose by Mr. W. C. Jones, of Warrington. 
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In these circumstances, the work of European missionaries is being in- 
creasingly devoted to Evangelistic or educational effort, and, in case of 
Evangelistic labour, it is felt that the district worked should be of defined 
and limited extent, that so the gospel may be systematically proclaimed 
in every corner of it. Proceeding on these wise principles, the Church 
Missionary Society has received large blessings during the last ten years, 
and it is able to report that in that period the number of native ordained 
agents has risen from 75 to 116, and the number of native communicants, 
from 13,424 to 21,099. 

Some Free Church of Scotland missionaries have been evangelizing in 
and about the district of Bhundara in Central India, and making good use 
of the magic lantern. Large crowds gathered and listened with apparent 
attention to the story of the Cross. The ignorance of the people was 
found to be deplorable, the number of men who can read and write being 
scarcely 4 in 100, while among the women the proportion is about 6 in 
every 10,000. The pictorial method of presenting truth seems, therefore, 
a most legitimate one among such uneducated persons. Nine days were 
also spent in Pownee, a town of nearly 10,000 inhabitants. Tifteen meet- 
ings were held (six of them lantern exhibitions), and were attended by 
over 3000 persons. Books and tracts were distributed, but the missionary 
was especially gratified by the readiness of the people to purchase Gospels. 
The ‘whole district is almost virgin-soil for gospel seed. One young 
man was met with who had bought some books of a colporteur two years 
before and made good use of them. His knowledge of the truth was found 
to be considerable. When offered a Gospel of Luke, he said, ‘I have 
that; give me John’s Gospel.” 


Japan.—The Week of Prayer was observed in many parts of the empire, 
‘and such was the blessing attending it that several of the churches con- 
tinued it for a second week. Of one meeting it was said, “ It was much 
more akin to Pentecost than any previous meeting held in Japan.” The 
past year was one of considerable ingathering. In the 19 churches of 
the American Board, there was an increase of 465 members, or 42 per 
cent. One Church received 90 additions, and another 89 during the year. 
It is computed that there are now more than 100 churches in Japan con- 
nected with the various societies, and that their membership amounts to 
not less than 7000. 
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MR. W. HOLBORN. 


Mr. Honporn is the present Chairman of the London Con- 
gregational Union, a position which he has won by his well- 
tried devotion to the interests of Congregationalism generally, 
and of the Union in particular. He has never been ambitious 
of the honours of public life, but has proved himself entitled 
to them by a patient continuance in well-doing in every de- 
partment of labour in which he has been engaged. For many 
years he has been a consistent and highly esteemed member 
of the Church at Kensington, where he has been the valued 
friend and fellow-labourer—first as a private member, and now 
for some time past as a deacon—of its successive pastors, Dr. 
Stoughton, Dr. Raleigh, and Mr. Colmer Symes. In 1877 he 
was elected on the Committee of the London Union, and at 
once addressed himself to its work with characteristic tact 
and energy, speedily making his quiet and unobtrusive in- 
fluence felt by the wisdom of his counsels, the amiability of 
his spirit, and the earnestness of his purpose. His selection 
as Chairman for the present year was therefore cordially 
welcomed as a fitting recognition of his manifold services as 
well as a wise appointment in itself. His inaugural address 
as Chairman was a true index to the temper of the man. 
Marked by sound practical judgment, full of fine Christian 
sentiment, hopeful without being unduly sanguine or un- 
wisely optimist, it was thoroughly like himself, and was itself 
sufficient to justify the choice of the Committee to those 
whose acquaintance with him had not hitherto been intimate. 
VOL. XIII. 31 
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Mr. Holborn, in short, is one of those who serve God in the 
ministry of commercial life with a singleness of aim and 
simplicity of character which cannot fail to commend then- 
selves wherever they are seen. Service of this kind is done 
in a less public sphere, and may, therefore, attract less notice 
than that of the preacher, but it has an eloquence of its own 
which is not less mighty and irresistible. 

Mr. Holborn’s has been a comparatively quiet and un- 
eventful life. He was born in Brighton in 1832. He was 
originally intended for the Stock Exchange, but, on the death 
of his father, succeeded him in an established business in 
Mincing Lane. His course has been one of steady success, 
and his aim has been to sanctify its fruits to the glory of God. 
He is a fine specimen of a high-minded and devoted Christian 
merchant. 

In a brief controversy with ‘one of the secretaries of the 
London City Mission, Mr. Holborn was able not only to do 
full justice to the claims of the Union he represents, but also 
to prove himself quite equal to hold his own in controversy. 
Mr. Holborn in his opening address naturally alluded to the 


sensation which the publication of the “Bitter Cry of Outcast 


” 


London” has caused, and the happy effects therefrom re- 
sulting. Amongst these he included the increase of funds 
reported by the City Mission. The remarks were in his own 
genial style, but they seem to have disturbed the Nonconformist 
secretary, who very unwisely gave expression to the feeling in 
a letter to the columns of T'he Nonconformist, the official tone 
and spirit of which contrasted unfortunately with the open- 
hearted and generous utterance of Mr. Holborn. . His reply 
was as dignified as it was simple and to the point. There is 
no room for controversy between the London Congregational 
Union and the City Mission. Both have their work to do, and 
they are doing it with earnestness. After all, the work is far 
grander than any society, and the first care of Christian men 
is to get it done as efficiently as possible, whoever he be that 
does it. The Secretary of the City Mission, however, can 
hardly have understood the feelings with which London Con- 
gregationalists regard their Union, when he indited his 
letter to The Nonconformist. We suppose that it is considered 
desirable to preserve the sympathy of Congregationalists 
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with the Mission, and we can only say that, if so, the fewer 
such letters are written the better for all the great interests 
concerned. 


RECENT CRITICS OF EVANGELICALISM. 


Tue death of the Bishop of Ripon has furnished one of those 
opportunities which certain writers in the press never fail to 
utilize for the purpose of insisting on the decay of Evangeli- 
calism. The occasion certainly was a tempting one. Dr. 
Bickersteth was the last survivor of the little group of bishops 
appointed nominally by Lord Palmerston, but really by Lord 
Shaftesbury, in that period which Evangelicals regarded as the 
golden age of their party, but which, with the light of experi- 
ence upon it, unprejudiced men may view rather as the begin- 
ning of its decay. Our own belief is that the Evangelicals 
would have been stronger in the Church to-day had its leaders 
not been ecclesiasticized (we are forced to coin a word because 
of the lack of one which would express our exact meaning), 
and so enervated by the atmosphere of the palace. It was 
the old story of Cannex and Capua, so often repeated in 
the past, and probably to be as often renewed in the future. 
Evangelicals did not deem it so. They rejoiced in the new 
influence they had acquired ; they saw an amount of good in 
the Episcopate and in the Establishment to which some of 
the best of their fathers had been insensible ; they separated 
themselves more distinctly from the Nonconformists whom 
they had been content to patronize; and they lost in 
spiritual force more than they gained in Church dignity and 
influence. 

It is not surprising that those who have no love for the 
Evangelical truths which were the source of their real strength, 
should point with satisfaction to the contrast between their 
position when Dr. Bickersteth was appointed bishop in 1856, 
and that in which they find themselves to-day at the comple- 
tion of his episcopate. Their friends are continually com- 
plaining of the new Episcopal appointments, and with very 
good reason. But, on the other side, it needs to be said that 
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if the Prime Minister was desirous of appointing Evangelical 
bishops, he would be at a loss to find men to appoint. Lord 
Shaftesbury’s bishops were not eminent as scholars or divines, 
but it would not be easy to select from the party to-day a 
like number of men who would fill the position as creditably, 
Even the Bishop of Liverpool is separated from the late Bishop 
of Ripon longo intervallo, and yet we know no man among the 
pronounced Evangelicals who approaches to Dr. Ryle. It is 
not to be denied that every year sees the party losing ground. 
That opponents—and they are many—should regard this 
with satisfaction is only in human nature. It has been ex- 
clusive in temper, and sometimes arrogant in bearing, and, as 
the result, has provoked antagonism even among those who 
most sympathize with its distinctive views. Nonconformists 
certainly have no reason to view with any favour a school 
which has always subordinated the higher interests of prin- 
ciples for which it professed itself most concerned to the 
security of the Establishment, and which, acting on this view, 
has shown but scant courtesy to the Dissenters with whom it 
had most theological and spiritual affinity. The decline of its 
influence as a party we may certainly observe with perfect 
equanimity, alike in the special interests of Nonconformity or 
the far grander ones of a catholic Christianity. We do not 
bring its attitude towards Dissent as a charge against it. It 
was perfectly natural, and, looking to the awkward position of 
Evangelicals in the Church, almost inevitable. It would be 
absurd for us to expect any special consideration from either 
of the parties in the Church, or to treat the opposite as a 
grievance. We note it only as a fact, which ought not to be 
overlooked by those who wonder, that we, as Evangelicals, 
have not more sympathy with our theological kindred within 
the Establishment. The plain truth is, we do not believe 
that their supremacy, as a party, would be of any advantage 
—we do not say to us, for that is not a point to be taken 
into account, but to the principles we both hold to be of 
essential importance to the spread of true godliness in the 
country. 

But we must not allow any feeling of this kind to mislead us 
as to the real intent of the attacks which have been recently 
made upon the Evangelical party. If they were only directed 
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against the prostitution of a grand name to mere sectional 
purposes, the travesty of some of the most precious doctrines 
of the gospel by exaggeration, or the stolid conservatism 
which guards every jot and tittle of an old system with a per- 
tinacity which is as unwise as it is contrary to the true spirit 
of Protestant Christianity, we should not have a word to say. 
These are the faults which have robbed Evangelicalism of its 
power. The distinction, indeed, can hardly be too strongly 
drawn between Evangelicalism and the Evangelical faith. The 
former errs both by excess and defect, and most of all does it 
err inspirit. It includes truths which are not of the essence of 
the gospel; it excludes, or at least minimizes, others which are; 
and it advances its own claims with a narrowness and bigotry 
which must provoke opposition. What is to be guarded against 
to-day is the confusion of these excrescences of human theory 
with the vital principles of Divine truth. For the reckless 
iconoclasm which seems to find a pleasure in rude assaults 
upon the most cherished convictions of Christian hearts, the 
overflowing charity which can tolerate everything except 
strong Evangelical principle, or the discontent with the 
spiritual simplicity which is one leading characteristic of the 
true Evangelical system, may, if unwatched and unchecked, 
speedily get rid of much that we most prize, under the guise 
of opposition to the excesses of an ’ism. The zeal which 
would professedly root out the tares only may, either of blind- 
ness or of deliberate design, tear up at the same time much 
of the wheat also. Sectarian representations of great truths, 
which may be described as ’isms, are pretty sure to be one- 
sided, and to need either correction or supplement, or probably 
both. It is for us to take heed lest the correction should 
mean actual destruction. 

The Spectator, which has led this attack, has at least had 
the courage of its antipathies, and has left us in no uncer- 
tainty as to its real intention. Its own position it might not 
be easy to define, but about its dislike to the Evangelical 
system it is hardly to be mistaken. It may veil it under the 
guise of opposition to the ’ism, but there is very much more 
than this. Admitting that it has done good service, and is 
capable of doing it still, ‘such as, outside the Church, the 
Salvation Army are now doing,” it says that— 
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The peculiar form of religious faith which Dr. Bickersteth represented 
is fast dying out in the Church of England, and not only in the Church 
of England, but amongst educated men all the world over. It is dying 
away as fast among the orthodox Nonconformists as it is in the Church 
of England. It is dying away almost as fast in the Presbyterian Church 
of Scotland as it is among the orthodox Nonconformists. The power of 
the most potent of our religious convictions works against Evangelicalism 
instead of, as it once did, perhaps, in its favour. 


This is an alarming picture—what does it all mean ? that is, 
what is it that is thus passing away? Some talk about the 
*‘negative platform ”’ of the Evangelicals, and tell us that it 
is this which is sinking beneath them, and if this were all 
there might be less room for anxiety. In Scotland this, as 
defined by Dr. Tulloch, is their objection, for example, “ to the 
improvement of Divine service, to instrumental music, and 
human hymns, and more becoming postures, and a more 
elaborate ritual—I may add, their hostility to an open Bib- 
lical criticism and a free Christian science.” Now if these 
and similar points were all that had to be sacrificed, there 
would be no occasion for regret. These are the accidents—so 
far as the opposition to Biblical criticism and to science is 
concerned, very mischievous accidents—of the system, and do 
not belong to its essence. Different views may be held in 
relation to them without affecting the real foundations of 
Christian character. As much may be said of other negations 
which have been gradually losing their hold in this country. 
In truth, one of the marked tendencies of our age is to think 
less of the negations and more of the positive truth which any 
system has to teach. Whether the Evangelical party has been 
more affected by this than any other it is not necessary to ex- 
amine at any length here. Jtmust not be forgotten, however, 
that there are negations which are only the reverse side of 
positive truths. This is especially true, as it seems to us, in 
regard to what The Spectator describes as “‘ the distrust which 
the Evangelicals have always exhibited towards the sacra- 
mental side of teaching.” The Evangelicals have sought to 
guard against that trust in sacraments which, as the whole 
history of the Church proves, has been one of the most per- 
nicious factors in the corruption of Christian truth and prac- 
tice ; and in the protest they have thus maintained against 
the materialist tendency of sacerdotal teaching they have 
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rendered essential service to the Christian faith. They 
may, in their anxiety to avoid everything which seemed to 
exalt the sacrament into an idol, have carried some of their 
objections to forms and ceremonies to an excess, but their 
extreme is infinitely more tolerable than that which would 
hide the Saviour behind the symbolism of a gorgeous and 
superstitious ritual. We deny that they can fairly be charged 
with irreverence in Divine service because they have objected 
to the ‘‘ stately surroundings of Eucharistic worship.” Men’s: 
ideas of reverence differ widely. ‘To us nothing seems less 
reverent, less consistent with the whole character of the oc- 
casion, than the ‘‘pomp and circumstance” with which the 
observance of the Lord’s Supper is sometimes surrounded 
and, as we think, degraded. If it be a question of honour to 
the Lord, we deny that any sign of it is given in the lighting 
of candles when His own sun is shining in the heavens, or 
that His glory is enhanced by a procession of priests attended 
by music and banners. It is arrogant in the last degree for 
any man to erect his own ideas of ceremonial into a standard 
by which others are to be judged; it is the insolence of un- 
charitableness to condemn all who do not conform to it as 
wanting in reverence. The Evangelical believes that the 
spirit of reverence is weakened by the introduction of spec- 
tacle and the exaltation of mere form. Were the present 
movement in the Anglican Church to go further, the world 
would not be long before it discovered that there was more 
need for the Evangelical protest than these liberal thinkers 
are prepared to admit. 

Principal Tulloch’s own letter to The Spectator is enough 
to show that any weakening of that testimony would be 
disastrous. According to him one sign of the growth of 
liberal sentiment is the abatement of the opposition to Rome. 
If it be so, we can regard it only as evil. ‘ What intelligent 
Protestant,’ he asks, ‘‘now holds that Rome, with ‘her splen- 
did history and her roll of saints,’ is the ‘mother of abomi- 
nations;’ or, with the Confession of Faith, counts the Pope 
‘that Antichrist, that man of sin and son of perdition, that 
exalteth himself against Christ’?’’ Our answer is, that while 
language of denunciation is seldom wise, and while this 
identification of prophetic symbols with individuals or systems 
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is, to say the least, doubtful, yet this language properly in- 
terpreted expresses no more than a truth, and a truth which we 
cannot afford to forget. The appeal to the “ splendid history 
and the roll of saints ” is bunkum, or something worse. There 
is but little in the history of Rome which can be called 
‘‘splendid.” She inherited the grand traditions of the early 
Church, and appropriated them as though she were the true 
representative of the confessors and martyrs whose memorials 
we find in the Catacombs, whereas her vital sympathies have 
always been with their persecutors rather than with them. 
Papal Rome has, in truth, been the successor of Pagan 
Rome rather than the child of that simple Christianity which 


emperors and priests sought to suppress. Only a bigot 


would deny that in the Romish Church have been nurtured 


-deyout saints and noble men who have been a blessing to the 


world, but this does not at all disprove the fact that Rome has 
been the “mother of abominations.” The corruptions which 
have made Christianity a scandal aud religion itself a laugh- 
ing-stock in the countries which are under her sway may be 
directly traced to the principles of the system to which she 
has given her name. ‘There is an innocence in this optimist 
mode of speaking of the Romish Church and this faith on the 
part of those to whom Rome would extend no mercy, did the 
abatement of Protestant feeling and of the love of liberty which 
it has engendered restore to her the power she once possessed, 
and to which she still aspires. Sacerdotalism is the degra- 
dation of Christianity, and if the decay of Evangelicalism has 
been the revival of sacerdotalism, it has been an unmingled 
curse. There has often been an unintelligent and bigoted 
hatred of Rome, fierce in its passions and ungenerous in its 
judgments, which has sought to vanquish Rome by the very 


spirit which she has cultivated. It is well that this should 
die, for all bigotry is evil at heart and pernicious in its results. 


Not the smallest part of the mischief it works is the reaction 
produced in favour of those who are unfairly judged, and 
sympathy with the victims of injustice is apt very speedily to 
pass into more gentle feelings towards their system. The 
growth of such a sentiment is not to be contemplated without 
anxiety and even alarm. Rome trades upon the fears of those 
who are disturbed by some of the extravagances of free 
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thought. If she is also to profit by the emasculation of faith 
and earnestness on the part of those whose faith has become 
so broad that it has lost all depth and intensity, the prospect 
is gloomy. And yet it is not so surprising as might at first 
appear. It needs firmness of conviction to induce the decided 
opposition with which the claims of Rome need to be met. 
To all but those who have a living sense of the spiritual evil 
of its teachings there may seem some hope of making terms 
with the Papacy. And yet it might have been hoped that the 
instincts of freedom and the love of progress would have 
sufficed to warn independent and liberal thinkers against a 
Church which has been, and in the nature of the case must 
ever be, the mortal enemy of both. 

It is when we see the development of an opposite tendency 
on the part of such men that we are able to realize the serious 
nature of the blunder which the Evangelical party in the 
Anglican Church has committed. Professing to be Protestant 
par excellence it has egregiously mistaken and perverted the 
noblest elements of Protestantism by treating it as a rival 
‘ism, whose one desire was to assert the authority of its own 
dogmas, instead of maintaining the supreme and sovereign 
rights of the individual conscience to examine all truths for 
itself, and acknowledge responsibility for its convictions to 
none but God Himself. ‘To his own Master he standeth or 
falleth”’ is the grand maxim of Protestantism, and in the 
neglect of it by the attempt to lay upon the hearts of men a 
burden only less severe than that of Rome itself may be found 
the source of much of the hostile feeling which Evangelicalism 
has aroused. It is one thing for it to hold and teach its 
own views of Divine truths; another, and a very different 
one, to insist that others shall regard them as the “ gospel, 
the whole gospel, and nothing but the gospel,” and to look 
jealously upon every movement of human thought and every 
advance in knowledge which threatens to interfere with any 
of these inferences. The Protestantism of Luther was the 
friend, and not the foe or the jealous critic, of all the 
learning of the time. The great Reformer understood how 
much his own work had been facilitated by the intellectual 
revival of the time ; and, though there came a time when he 
and the scholars took different sides, it was not because he 
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discountenanced their freedom of inquiry, but because they 
had no sympathy with his spiritual teaching and fidelity to 
conscience. The Reformation owed its early triumphs to a 
breadth of view and a trust in liberty which would hardly be 
appreciated by some of its champions to-day. But it is pos- 
sible to have all their love for the gospel in its simplicity and 
yet to have with it a faith in God which can anticipate with- 
out anxiety the fiercest conflicts which may be waged around 
the truth, with a largeness of heart which can welcome all 
efforts to understand the works and the ways of God as 
auxiliary to the special work of the Church, and with a 
charity which can appreciate the personal goodness of men 
to whose teachings there is undying opposition. 

This charity, however, should never be allowed to weaken 
or compromise our testimony as to the principles which we 
ourselves have learned from the word of God. It is not for 
us to judge other men, but it is for us to be true to our own 
belief, and, if that belief requires us to pronounce that 
certain teaching is erroneous or imperfect, honestly to say s0; 
if it be so far erroneous as to compel our separation from the 
teachers, and contend against them, -to do it firmly and man- 
fully, even while we do it in all meekness and brotherly love. 
Our conception of the Christian life is not to be suppressed or in 
any way altered, because there may be others as conscientious 
as ourselves who regard it as exclusive and unreasonable. 
We do not necessarily pronounce any verdict upon them, 
because we faithfully maintain our own idea, and seek, by 
reasoning and persuasion, to commend it to others. 

Our contention is that the Evangelical faith is the Christian 
faith, and we are supported in this view by the express lan- 
guage of the New Testament. ‘The word may have been very 
unwisely used, but it remains still the characteristic word of 
the apostolic teaching. So far as it has been turned into a 
mere party symbol intended to convey the impression that all 
who will not utter the shibboleth are destitute of the central 
truth and the living power of the gospel, it has been mis- 
represented. So far as it has been confined toa narrow circle 
of ideas, some of which have no vital relation to it, it has 
been robbed of its beauty and force. If it is ever made the 
instrument of intolerance, leading up to persecution, it is not 
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only perverted but degraded. The freest, broadest, most 
catholic utterance in the world is the gospel, and the 
gospel is the evangel; the humble believers in the gospel, in 
its simplicity and universality, are the Evangelicals. The 
name is one which no party has a right to appropriate, for it 
is common to that great body of which Jesus Christ is the 
Lord, and whose one message is that the ‘‘ grace of God, that 
bringeth salvation to all men, hath appeared, instructing us to 
the intent that, denying ungodliness and worldly lusts, we 
should live soberly, righteously, godly in the present world.” 
“Christ,” says Paul, ‘sent me not to baptize”—not to be 
a mere minister of ceremonies and sacraments, not to be a 
priest, but a teacher—“‘ not to baptize, but to evangelize,” or, 
as we render it, to preach the gospel. There are the two things 
identified. Christians and Evangelicals were the same. The 
one name expresses their allegiance to the Lord, the other 
proclaims their faith in His gospel. They evangelized, and 
by their evangelizing men were converted—turned from sin 
to righteousness, their hearts renewed, their wills conquered, 
their conduct transformed. 

It is true—alas! too true—that the practical side of the 
apostolic or Evangelical teaching has been, if not overlooked, 
kept too much in the background. This certainly was not 
the practice of the apostles; but a vain idea has crept into the 
minds of some that, by insisting on good works, they were in 
some way making void the grace of God. It was a grievous 
error, and grievously has the truth to answer for it in the 
reaction which now proposes to exalt Evangelical piety at the 
expense of an Evangelical creed. There are two sides of the 
teaching, each of which needs to be set forth with prominence : 
the one is that there is no holiness without conversion ; the 
other, that there is no conversion without holiness. If the 
doctrine of justification by faith has been set forth in such a 
manner as to put any dishonour upon morality, it is of the 
last importance that the fault so serious should be.corrected ; 
but there will indeed be an extreme and dangerous swing of 
the pendulum if we are now to be taught that there may be 
Evangelical piety without the Evangelical faith. 

The Spectatorincludesin its indictment of Evangelicalism cer- 
tain counts which deal only with accidents which have gathered 
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round the system, and do not affect its central and essential 
truths. There is, of course, a section of the Evangelical school 
which looks with distrust on men of science and their work, 
which believes in verbal inspiration, and seems ready to accept 
the most extreme conclusions which may be deduced from it, 
which has even ‘‘a horror of the doctrine of the gradualnesg 
of revelation—of the slow historical evolution of that revela- 
tion.”” But there are Evangelicals of an entirely different 
type—men who hold fast by all that is of the essence of the 
Evangelical creed, but who are just as anxious to hear the 
voice of the Spirit of God in the discoveries of science, or in 
the moral teachings of history, as the most fearless thinker of 
the broadest school, who are not afraid of Biblical criticism, to 
whom, in short, the Bible is not an idol, and who, with the 
profoundest deference for its authority, are nevertheless pre- 
pared to interpret all its teachings by the clearest light which 
reason, aided by culture, can possibly supply. There are 
Evangelicals who are as broad in the best sense of that much 
abused word as those who are generally described by the 
term. They fully recognize those strange and unexpected 
hints at truths which are found even in the systems of error. 
They understand how in every class of circumstances, and 
under the influence of every creed, are found men who fear 
God and work righteousness. They have no anathemas for 
those who are unable to adopt their theories, or ally them- 
selves with their school. They desire not to be judges of other 
men, but simply to be witnesses to the great truth that Jesus 
Christ came into the world to save sinners, and that through 
Him, and Him alone, can men be saved. 

Even when dealing with the essential articles of the Evan- 
gelical creed The Spectator puts them in a form so exaggerated 
that men of this more liberal school are unable to recognize 
their own beliefs. Thus it talks of ‘the stress which Evan- 
gelicals have laid on the doctrine of conversion, and of con- 
scious conversion,” and, after a number of general observations 
and appeals to analogies in nature which may be very inte- 
resting as illustrations, but are not convincing as arguments, 
adds : 


What is true of the voleano is true of disturbing processes in the soul. 
The smoke begins to show what is going on long before the fire is visible, 
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and who shall say which is the true crisis—the crisis when the smoke 
first appears, or the crisis when the flame first succeeds it? No wise 
man ever attempts to date any great change in himself. 


But, fortunately or unfortunately (we think fortunately), all 
men have not the wisdom of The Spectator, and there are 
some who can date great spiritual changes in themselves. 
Even our critic, who has such a marvellous familiarity with 
the history and natural history of spiritual life, is compelled 
to admit as much as this. He thinks, indeed, that these 
sudden conversions do not illustrate ‘‘the most perfect type 
of the formation of such convictions,” and in this he may be 
right, though there at once spring up to our mind cases which 
are in the teeth of this view. As a general rule, however, he 
may be right, although again we protest against the reliance 
on mere analogies. The growth of trees may illustrate the 
growth of human souls, but they belong to different regions, 
and the existence of an apparent analogy does not prove that 
the laws which govern the one rule the other also. We only 
say this, however, as a protest against a generalization which 


seems too sweeping, and which rests on a very uncertain 
foundation. It is the assumption that the idea of conscious 
conversion is a necessary part of the Evangelical creed 
which specially calls for condemnation. 


The belief in the necessity of a conscious conversion at a specifiable 
date, on which the Evangelicals have laid so much stress, is a dangerous 
one, and wholly inconsistent with the spiritual experience of the best 
minds; and this has told against the Evangelicals more and more as the 
analogies between the spiritual and the physical life of men have been 
better perceived and more frequently verified. 


Now without discussing further the authority or the in- 
fluence of this belief, we deny that it is of the essence of the 
Evangelical creed. The necessity of conversion is a cardinal 
principle, but as to its processes and its incidents all the more 
intelligent members of the school would say that great variety 
of experience is to be expected. Those, indeed, who would 
accept such a theory as the critic has formulated, form an 
extreme section, as insignificant in numbers as in influence. 
A much larger number would doubtless believe in the fre- 
quency of sudden and conscious conversions. But there is a 
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by no means inconsiderable section who, while maintaining 
the possibility of these extreme and startling changes, believe 
with The Spectator itself that ‘‘ they are the exceptions, not the 
rule.” Probably they would insist that the exceptions are more 
numerous than the journalist would be disposed to concede, but 
that is simply a question of degree, and one on which there 
would be diversities among themselves. The real point at issue 
is whether spiritual life is an evolution or a revolution, the 
result of original principles developed with years and educa- 
tion, or a distinct turning of the heart to God. To introduce 
questions as to time and circumstance is to confuse a very 
simple issue. Of course out of this fundamental principle of 
the system many others may be educed, and some of them 
pressed by individuals, or even by a distinct section of the 
Evangelical party, to conclusions so extravagant as to be 
absurd, while bigots may even go to the length of pronouncing 
all who do not agree with them to the full as lacking in loyalty 
to the faith. Our contention is that these extremes are not 
to be confounded with the central truth of the system, which 
is that which was taught by the Master when He said, ‘‘ Except 
ye be converted and become as little children ye shall not 
enter into the kingdom of God.” Or, when He answered the 
eager inquiry of Nicodemus by setting forth the truth, which 
it must have been most difficult for the Pharisee to accept, 
‘‘Ye must be born again.” The idea of a supernatural life in 
man created and sustained by Divine influence is really the 
distinctive feature of the Evangelical creed, and we find 
no evidence that it is losing its hold on religious men. It 
certainly is not among Nonconformists. 
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TENNYSON'S “HOLY GRAIL.” 


A SUNDAY EVENING’S ADDRESS TO A YOUNG MEN’S 
GUILD. 


“So spake the king, I knew not all he meant.” 


This is the concluding line in what is perhaps the most 
difficult of Tennyson’s poems. Some, perhaps, may call it 
obscure, but its obscurity is that of the luminous mist which 
suffuses the landscape with an almost celestial glory. There 
are parts of this poem which I shall not attempt to interpret ; 
I wonder at my own presumption in making the endeavour to 
interpret it at all. Strange, is it not, to come before a 
Protestant audience in this prosaic East End with a poem 
which at first sight appears intensely Catholic and mystical ? 
I happened to mention the subject of this lecture to an 
agnostic friend of mine, who told me a day or two after- 
wards that he had been reading the poem, and that it seemed 
just the kind of thing to give people a taste for medieval 
superstition. Gentlemen, I need hardly remind you that we 
are inno danger. Our Evangelical friends in the Established 
Church are always suspicious of the most innocent things in 
art and music lest they should lead men back to sacerdotalism. 
We can use chant and anthem, pointed arch and painted 
window, without any such fear. So with a poem like the 
“ Holy Grail; ”’ there is no reason to dread that we shall be 
fascinated by superstitions, however we may admire it, while 
on the other hand it may teach us not a little that we should 
do well to learn in this hard matter-of-fact age. 

Mr. Ruskin has a passage in “‘ Modern Painters ’’ which 
expresses my thought so much better than I could express it 
myself, that I will quote it at length : 


People speak in this working age, when they speak from their hearts, 
as if houses and lands, and food and raiment, were alone useful, and 
sight, thought, and admiration were all profitless, so that men insolently 
call themselves Utilitarians, who would turn, if they had their way, them- 
selves and their race into vegetables; men who think, as far as such can 
be said to think, that the meat is more than the life, and the raiment 
than the body; who look to the earth as a stable, and to its fruit as 
fodder ; vine-dressers and husbandmen who love the corn they grind and 
the grapes they crush, better than the gardens of the angels upon the 
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slopes of Eden; hewers of wood and drawersof water, who think that it was 
to give them wood to hew, and water to draw, that the pine-forests cover 
the mountains like the shadow of God, and the great rivers more like his 
eternity. 


I plead for the obscure, the mystical; the contemplaticn 
thereof is salutary to such men as ourselves. The highest 
poetry is seldom easy reading; when the style of the poet is 
so lucid that you can read him with facility, the chances are 
that the facility is fatal. You will probably skim the surface 
but never sound the depths. That is the justification of poets 
like Browning, who compel men at almost every line to pause 
and think. 

I am somewhat at a disadvantage to-night in talking about 
a poem which many of you have never read, and which is too 
long for me to read entirely through. I must, therefore, con- 
tent myself with a synopsis. ‘The tale is supposed to be told 
to a fellow monk by Sir Percival the Pure, formerly a knight 
of King Arthur’s court, who had retired into a monastery. 
The Sangréal, or Holy Grail, was the cup from which our 
Lord drank at the last supper with His disciples. According 
to the legend, it was brought by Joseph of Arimathea to Glas- 
tonbury. This cup, which had miraculous power to cure all 
ills ina man if he could touch it, was at last, because the 
times were evil, caught away to heaven and disappeared. 
Sir Percival’s sister, a nun, hears the legend from her con- 
fessor, and fasts and prays in hope that the Holy Grail may 
once more be seen. One night the Grail does appear to her, 
and she begs her brother to persuade his fellow knights to 
fast and pray that the vision may be seen of them also. Some 
of them do so, and while they are in the hall, during the 
king’s absence on a foray against brigands, the Holy Grail 
appears, but covered over with a luminous cloud. The 
knights swear that they will ride a twelvemonth and a day 
in quest of it, since none had actually seen the Grail itself, 
save Sir Galahad, the purest of all the knights. All go upon 
the quest, and when the time is up the knights return to tell 
their tales. Galahad returns not however, for he, having seen 
the Grail, has passed away into the spiritual city. The silent 
Sir Bors has seen it, so has Sir Percival afar off; Sir Lance- 
lot and Sir Gawain have not scen it at all. 
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Now it would be easy enough to turn all this into ridicule, 
just as Mr. Foote dealt with the biography of Christ. The 
very nobility of a theme makes it an easy subject of jest to a 
certain class of minds. I could easily make you laugh by 
pointing out the logical absurdities involved in this old 
legend; I prefer rather to make a humble attempt to get at, 
the heart of it. 

For example, this cup, this Holy Grail, is represented as 
consisting of one gigantic ruby. How absurd, you say, to sup- 
pose that the Son of Man, who had not where to lay his head, 
who celebrated the Passion in that humble upper room, who 
would not command the stones to be made bread to supply 
His personal wants, should provide Himself and His disciples 
a ruby cup! Granted. Yet after all how deep was the 
reverence which conceived that the wine which was the 
symbol of the precious blood of Christ must be contained in 
the most precious of precious stones. How absurd, you say, to 
dream that if there were such a cup, that its presence should 
free a land of all its ills! Granted. And yet who is there 
that has pressed his lips to the chalice, be he Catholic, 
Lutheran, or Zwinglian, that has not felt the sacramental 
solemnity, the oath-pledge against evil. How absurd, you say, 
to conceive this mystical salt of society caught away when 
the times were evil just when it was most wanted, just when 
it seemed powerless to heal the spiritual ills of man! Granted. 
Yet after all it is in accordance with the Master’s injunction, 
Cast not your pearls before swine; give not that which is 
holy unto dogs. We need not fear to catch the superstition of 
the legend; well for us if we are permeated with the under- 
lying reverence. Mr. Matthew Arnold scornfully says that 
we are too apt to talk of God as of a man living in the next 
street. The caution is not unnecessary in an age when it is 
supposed by not a few that the converted criminal of three days 
old is divinely commissioned to proclaim the will of God to 
men. I see in this old legend a profound feeling of reverence. 

Let us go a step further. I see in the heart of the legend 
this lesson also, that whatever has come into personal contact 
with Christ has a healing and beneficent effect. So far a 
the material cup is concerned the idea is superstitious, but 
with those who drink of the cup it is far otherwise. The cup 
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is but a symbol, like the leaves of the tree that are for the 
healing of the nations. It is through those that drink of it 
that all the world is to be healed. As St. Paul says, “we 
are labourers together with God.” 

The Grail is after all but a symbol of the Divine presence; 
it is through the devotion of a woman that it again appears. 
There is deep pathos in the passage in which the nun inspires 
Galahad with her own fervour : 

And as she spake 
She sent the deathless passion in her eyes 


Thro’ him, and made him hers, and laid her mind 
On him, and he believed in her belief. 


If ever you come under such a means of grace as that, from 
mother, sister, lover, wife, I beseech you turn not away from 
it. You need it now, you cannot tell how much you may 
need it hereafter. 

The knights swear to ride in quest of the Holy Grail; on 
their return the king questions them. Each answer is sug- 
gestive; none more so than that of the silent knight, the 


good Sir Bors : 


* Ask me not, for I may not speak of it, 
I saw it,” and the tears were in his eyes. 


A word and a tear! yet that word and that tear are 
eloquent, for to him belonged the sweet shamefacedness of 
soul, which is more precious than the shallow babbling of a 
hundred garrulous tongues. But we had been previously 
told more of Sir Bors. He was kin to Lancelot the mightiest 
of the knights to whom he was deeply attached, and therefore 


he well had been content 
Not to have seen, so Lancelot might have seen 
The Holy Cup of Healing, and indeed, 
Being so clouded with his grief and love, 
Small heart was his after the Holy Quest. 
If God would send the vision, well: if not, 
The Quest and he were in the hands of Heaven. 


Even so; “he that watereth others shall be watered also 
himself.” He only thought of others, and while yearning for 
them, the vision came to his own eyes. 

In the story of Sir Percival’s quest the most conspicuous 
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thing is the evil past. Percival sets out upon the quest, and 
soon a driving gloom comes over him, and he says: 


‘Then every evil word I had spoken once, 
And every evil thought I had thought of old, 
And every evil deed I had ever did 
Awoke and cried, ‘The quest is not for thee.’” 


These voices lied, as the event proved; but there is profound 
truth in this vision of the ghosts of dead and buried sins rising 
up to bar Percival’s path. How expressive is that little word 
“awoke”! Here again we find the poem saturated with the 
wisdom that cometh from above. David of old prayed, 
“Remember not against me the sins of my youth.” He 
might have added, “ Let the sins of my youth be put out of 
my own remembrance.” The evil things of old do awake. 
Would to God it were possible to make you young men see 
the ghosts of dead sins as your elders sometimes see them. 
The king next turns to Gawain, a valiant knight enough, 
but reckless and irreverent—type of the natural man who 
understandeth not the things of God because they are spiri- 
tually discerned. When the vision of the Grail, palled in white 
samite, first appeared in King Arthur’s hall, and the knights 
swore to ride a twelvemonth and a day in search of it, Gawain 
swore louder than the rest; but he troubled himself little 
about the quest, which to him was nothing more than a mere 
holiday excursion. The stories told by others of what they 
had seen only proved their madness. Did you ever try to put 
your deepest spiritual experiences before an atheist or a 
thoroughly worldly man? It is like talking science to a Zulu. 
The man doesn’t understand your language, much less your 
thought. He stares at you in blank amazement, and he can- 
not comprehend why you, who are so reasonable upon other 
subjects, should be so insane upon this. I have more than 
one personal friend of agnostic opinions to whom I have tried 
to explain myself in vain. They are too polite to say so, but 
it is evident that they think I am filled with delusions as 
soon as I begin to speak of a world of which they know 
nothing. If I talk to them of the unseen I am at once 
reminded of the words of the prophet, “ Their ears are dull of 
hearing, and their eyes have they closed, lest haply they 
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should perceive with their eyes, and hear with their ears, and 
should turn again, and I should heal them.”’ 

Sir Gawain, as I have said, saw nothing, and thus he 
speaks : 


“The holy men and thou [Percivale] have driven men mad, 
Yea, made our mightiest madder than our least ; 
But by mine eyes and by mine ears I swear 
I will be deafer than the blue-eyed cat, 
And thrice as blind as any noonday owl, 
To holy virgins in their ecstacies, 
Henceforward. ” 


The king answers in language of rebuke : 


‘* Deafer and blinder unto holy things 
Hope not to make thyself by idle vows, 
Being too blind to have desire to see.” 


Mark that line, ‘‘ Being too blind to have desire to see.” 
You may meet every day with men whose life is apparently 
only animal. The artist will see a bullock driven along a 
country lane and exclaim, ‘‘ What a picture to paint!” the 


animal man exclaims, “‘ What a joint to cut from!’ Words- 
worth stands on Westminster Bridge at daybreak and writes a 
sonnet that will live for ages; Marshal Blucher only says, 
‘“ What a city to sack!” 

Mr. Drummond, in his ‘ Natural Law in the Spiritual 
World,” has a chapter on Degeneration, which to me is far 
more awful than Dante’s vision of hell. He takes the little 
Crustacea in the Mammoth Caves of Kentucky, and he finds 
that these animals are apparently endowed with perfect eyes. 
He asks, ‘‘ What do they with eyes in these Stygian waters 
where reigns an everlasting night? A swift incision with the 
scalpel, a glance with a lens, reveals the fact that, while the 
front of the eye is perfect, the optic nerve is a shrunken, in- 
sensate thread, They have eyes, but they see not. They 
have chosen to abide in darkness, and have become fitted for 
it. By refusing to see they have waived the right to see, and 
Nature has grimly humoured them.’’ And he goes on to add 
these terrible words—‘‘There are some men to whom it is 
true that there is no God. They cannot see God because they 
have no eye. They have cnly an abortive organ, atrophied 
by neglect.” 
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Last of all, the king inquires of Lancelot, the mightiest of 
his knights and yet the most faithless. All his life is marred 
by his guilty love of the queen. It is not that Lancelot is 
habitually a licentious man. A man formed for low delights 
would never have found a seat at Arthur’s table. ‘‘ When 
was Lancelot wanderingly lewd?” asked Percival, defending 
Lancelot’s memory against a groundless imputation. He had 
been sent by Arthur to bring home Guinevere, and it was then 
that his faithlessness began. There is no halo cast by the 
Laureate around this ill-starred, guilty love. Throughout the 
Idylls it hangs like a dark pall upon the sky. Guinevere and 
Lancelot are both too noble to lose the sense of guilt. The 
joy of their love is killed not so much by a fear of being found 
out as by a consciousness of their own degradation. 

**Thou too, my Lancelot,’ asked the king, ‘my friend, 
Our mightiest, hath the Quest availed for thee ?” 
Mark the answer. 


** Our mightiest,” answered Lancelot with a groan ; 
**O King ! "—and when he paused, methought I spied 
A dying fire of madness in his eyes— 
‘“*( King, my friend, if friend of thine I be, 
Happier are those that welter in their sin, 
Swim in the mud, that cannot see for slime, 
Slime of the ditch ; but in me lived a sin 
So strange, of such a kind, that all of pure, 
Noble, and knightly in me tarried and clung 
Round that one sin, until the unwholesome tlower 
And poisonous grew together, each as each, 
Not to be pluckt asunder. 
And when thy knights 
Sware, I sware with them only in the hope 
That could I touch the Holy Grail, 
They might be pluckt asunder. Then I spake 
To one most holy saint, who wept and said 
That save they could be pluckt asunder, all 
My quest would be in vain.” 


What else is this but the echo of St. Peter’s, “Repent and 
tun”? What else but St. Paul’s ‘‘ Work out your own sal- 
vation with fear and trembling”? Lancelot wants to use the 
Grail as a charm to rid him of his sin. Alas! there is no 
Grail possible to him unless he gives up his sin first. 

I want you to note in connection with the sin of Sir Lancelot 
the lofty sexual morality of the Laureate. In an age when 
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materialistic men of science speak of the social evil as a public 
necessity, the lesson is much needed. We have one code of 
morality for men and another for women. The New Testa- 
ment has no such code. We have two words which we invari- 
ably apply to the female sex only ; these two words are virgin 
and maiden. Note how our Laureate sees them. In the 
pathetic parting of Arthur with Guinevere the king uses this 
striking expression : 
‘*T was ever virgin save for thee.” 

The morality of the world conceives that chastity is an 
indispensable virtue for women, but for women only; the 
morality of Christ teaches us that the terms “‘ maiden” and 
‘‘virgin”’ should be quite as much masculine as feminine. I 
pray you keep these two words in remembrance. 

The final words of the king teach a double lesson. Arthur 


Says: 


** And some among you held, that if the king 
Had seen the sight he would have sworn the vow : 
Not easily, seeing that the king must guard 
That which he rules, and is but as the hind 
To whom a space of land is given to plough, 
Who may not wander from the allotted field 
Before his work is done.” 
The contemplative side of the religious life must be so far 
subordinated to practical duties that it shall not be allowed to 
interfere with them. I trust there is little fear that you need 
such a warning; but remember, on the other hand, that the 
contemplative side of the religious life is to be cherished, and 
that its cultivation is calculated to help and strengthen you 
in the discharge of practical duty. The Christian, like his 
Master, has meat to eat which the world knows not of. And 
so Arthur proceeds: 
‘* His work being done, 
Let visions of the night or of the day 
Come as they will; and many a time they come, 
Until this earth he walks in scenes not earth. 
This light that strikes his eyeball is not light, 
But vision—yea, his very hand and foot—- 
In moments when he feels he cannot die, 
And knows himself no vision to himself, 


Nor the high God a vision, nor that One 
Who rose again.” 
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His experience coincides with St. Paul’s, ‘‘ Though the out- 
ward man perish, yet the inward man is renewed day by day.” 
For us dwellers in a great city the contemplative side of 
Christian life is difficult to cultivate. We take our very holi- 
days in crowds. The spectacle of Isaac walking in the fields 
to meditate at eventide is so archaic that we can hardly com- 
prehend it. Yet sometimes it is indeed good for men to be 
alone. As James Russell Lowell says: 

If the chosen soul could never be alone 
In deep mid-silence, open-doored to God 


No greatness ever had been dreamed or done, 
The nurse of full-grown souls is solitude. 


Yes, it is when the cattle and children are sent forward that 
Jacob wrestles all night with the angel. It was in the loneli- 
ness of the wilderness that Moses, Elijah, the Baptist, St. 
Paul, aye, the Master Himself, drew strength for their 
ultimate work as leaders of men. 

HOWARD EVANS. 


TRANSITION. 


A TALE ILLUSTRATIVE OF THE RELIGIOUS THOUGHT 
AND LIFE OF THE AGE. 


CHAPTER VII. 


“We are about,” said young Routledge to Cecil, as he joined 
his friend one morning in the street, ‘‘ to have the customary 
quiet of Marston disturbed. I hear that our old member, 
Sir William Brooke, who has been ailing for some months 
past, is so much worse that his recovery is impossible, and his 
death may be expected any day or almost any hour. So that 
it will probably not be long before we are plunged into all the 
excitement of a contested election. I cannot say that the 
prospect gives me any pleasure.” 

“Tam rather surprised to hear such a sentiment expressed 
by you,” said his friend. ‘‘I have always regarded you as a 
very keen politician, and one who would have all the keen 
scent, and appetite of the war-horse for the fight. Indeed I 
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who have never taken any practical share in political war- 
fare, welcome an election as a valuable educational process, 
and should expect real good to be the result of the careful 
preliminary discussions of opposite principles, and of the 
necessity daid upon the electors to determine under which 
flag they should range themselves.” 

‘“* My dear fellow, I could almost envy your innocence. It 
is all explained by your confession that you have never been 
yourself an active participant in an electioneering struggle. 
I, unfortunately for my own comfort, have been in two or 
three, and have seen enough to make me heart-sick, and 
sometimes ready to ask whether our representative system is 
so great or, at all events, so unmixed a blessing as we have 
been accustomed to believe. Lately we have had no contest 
in our own borough, and it has been in other places that my 
experience has been gained. I do not believe we are worse 
than our neighbours, possibly we may even prove to be better ; 
but I fear that an election will be the letting out of a very 
flood of bitterness. I hope we may be saved from worse 
scandals.” 

** About that,” said Cecil, ‘I should suppose there can be 
no doubt. The ballot must greatly have improved matters, 
and it may be hoped that the scenes of rioting and de- 
bauchery, of which we have the tradition in connection with 
former elections, are things of the past.” 

“True; and in that respect the ballot will probably be a 
decided gain to us. It will not have the same widespread 
effect here, however, as in agricultural constituencies, for the 
simple reason that there is but little opportunity here for the 
exercise of undue influence. I am very far from saying that 
employers would not be just as likely to forget that their work- 
people had consciences as landlords to commit a similar mis- 
take in relation to their tenants. But amongst us the master 
must be shortsighted indeed who should try to coerce his opera- 
tives in this fashion. Our workmen are too independent and 
too strong to submit to such intimidation, and, if they are 
influenced at all, itis by a kindly feeling induced by a respect 
for their employers. But even that is increasingly rare. Men 
read the newspapers and discuss the questions of the time 
with a freedom and an intelligence which would often surprise 
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you. What I fear, however, is not corrupt practices, with all 
their demoralizing results—for of these, I hope, we shall have 
but little—but the heated feeling and the keen animosities 
which an election is only too certain to engender.” 

“But surely even in that respect the present times are 
better than the past. My father was an active member, 
perhaps the leading member, of the Tory party in his borough, 
and I have often heard him tell of a trick which was played 
by one of his friends at an election shortly after the first 
Reform Bill. The contest was likely to be close, and party 
spirit ran very high. The gentleman in question, being ex- 
tremely desirous of serving his political friends, conceived a 
notable plan for securing the absence of a number of well- 
known Whigs from the election. On the day before the polling 
these gentlemen received urgent letters summoning them to 
different and distant parts of the country, and requiring 
their immediate presence because of some matter of extreme 
urgency. Some were summoned to the deathbeds of friends, 
others to a consultation on some imperative emergency in 
business. In those days railways were comparatively few, 
and travelling slow (the places selected being such as were 
not served by railways), and as yet telegraphic communica- 
tion was unknown. It always struck me as a very heartless 
trick, torturing a number of people, whose only offence was in 
the matter of their political convictions, with an immense 
amount of needless anxiety, to say nothing of the toil and cost. 
But the perpetrator of the hoax was an excellent Wesleyan 
Methodist, whose Tory zeal for the nonce got the better of the 
benevolent sentiments by which he was generally guided.” 

“Well,” said Routledge, ‘“‘I cannot help laughing at such 
a piece of tactics, and yet it is too bad to laugh. I do not 
suppose we are likely to have anything of the kind here. 
Strategy of this kind can avail but little in our large con- 
stituency, especially now that we have got the ballot. Be 
assured, in these two things we have the best security for 
the gradual purification of our electoral system. The evil 
has lived so long, because men who knew better have con- 
nived at it. It is useless preaching to poor men about the sin 
of taking a sovereign, which certainly would be very useful to 
them, while they hear of the Reform and the Carlton Clubs 
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scattering their thousands and tens of thousands at a general 
election, and have, perhaps, in their own neighbourhood some 
nobleman who is impoverished because of the heavy mortgages 
imposed on his estates by the electoral contests of a past 
generation. A higher tone of morality on this point among 
the rich would speedily make its influence felt upon the poor. 
What legislation can do is to take care that corruption shall 
not pay. But if we have no bribery, and but little trickery, 
we may have an outburst of rancour and political passion, 
the results of which will not speedily be effaced.” 

** Little as I know,” said Cecil, “‘I fear you must lay your 
account for this. I know not what you may think upon the 
point, and perhaps what I say may expose only my own 
ignorance, but it certainly does appear to me that political 
strife has become more malignant of late years. At all 
events, I find nothing in my historic readings which furnishes 
any parallel to the personal hatred with which Mr. Gladstone 
is regarded by a multitude of Tories.” 

‘*T quite share your feelings, and yet, in comparing these 
displays of party passion in our time with those of former 
days, we must never forget that history can only record, ina 
very general way, the fact of the hostility without entering 
into any detail as to its features. But after all reasonable dis- 
count has been made on this ground, I am bound to say that 
your remark seems to me substantially true, and I have often 
tried to account for the fact that a man of abilities so trans- 
cendent, aims so pure, and character so noble as Mr. Glad- 
stone’s, should be the most hated statesman of his generation. 
Partly, no doubt, it is due to the reality and intensity of his 
political convictions. He has never treated politics as a mere 
game in which success would wait upon the most skilful, but 
has entered into its struggle with all the seriousness of a 
philosopher and the earnestness of a Christian. But this 
very quality, while it arouses the enthusiasm of friends, pro- 
vokes also the fiercest opposition of hig foes. His grand 
personality, overshadowing all the politicians of his time— 
for despite the versatility of Disraeli’s genius, in all the quali- 
ties of true statesmanship he was not to be compared with 
his great rival, the nobility of whose spirit and aims he was 
absolutely incapable of appreciating—is another cause of the 
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feeling with which he is regarded. Besides, if I must speak 
frankly, I must say that it appears to me as though the Tories 
had never forgiven, and never could forgive, his conversion to 
Liberal principles. I cannot wonder at this. The loss of 
such a leader was an irreparable disaster to the party.” 

“But do you not think also that something of this increased 
bitterness is due to the more exciting nature of the points 
of controversy? We are getting nearer the decisive battles 
in relation to those class privileges which still remain. The 
democracy has become a power—soon, I believe, to be the 
supreme power—and Mr. Gladstone has kept touch with it 
in a way which, considering many of his own instincts and 
his early training and associations, is very remarkable. Of 
course this enrages opponents, who conceive of him as an 
ambitious demagogue, and do not see that he is, in truth, the 
most conservative force of the day. The time will come when 
they will be enlightened, but just now the feeling is unques- 
tionably very bitter.” 

“Possibly more bitter than you suspect. I am not so ver- 
dant as to suppose that all the strong words uttered in 
Parliament or on political platforms are meant to represent 
as much feeling as they express. But continually I am meet- 
ing with trivial incidents which reveal a passionate malignity 
which is almost inconceivable. A friend of mine was staying 
at the house of a good Evangelical at the time of the last 
general election, and every morning and evening at family 
prayer Mr. Gladstone was introduced by name, and a prayer 
offered for the defeat of himself and his party. I have met 
very fervid Liberals who had an intense dislike to Disraeli’s 
policy, but among them I never found a solitary case of such 
hatred to the man. But I must not go on talking in this way. 
I only referred to the subject because of the influence which 
this prevalent feeling is sure to exert upon our own town if 
we have an election.” 

“Then you think a contest probable ?’’ inquired Cecil. 

“Not only probable, but certain. Sir William Brooke’s 
seat has not been challenged for the last few elections, but 
that was the result rather of his skilful handling of the 
borough than to the acknowledged inferiority of the Tory 
strength. Sir William believed in the conciliation of oppo- 
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nents, and sometimes carried it to a point which to me was 
hardly compatible with thorough loyalty to principle. He 
was amiable, liberal with his purse to all objects of public 
utility and benevolence, and he won golden opinions from all 
classes. Opposition to him was so hopeless that it has not 
been attempted for the last three Parliaments. But now we 
are sure to have a real trial of strength, and the sooner we 
prepare for it the better.” 

‘Is there any idea who the respective candidates will be?” 
asked Cecil, who was beginning to feel that fascination which 
a stand-up fight about principles is pretty sure to possess for 
a young and ardent spirit. 

*‘Our opponents,” said Routledge, “ are, I believe, pretty 
well resolved to start our neighbour Gibbons. Some of them 
dislike him, and would greatly prefer a man of higher intel- 
lectual calibre. But Marston is a place in which local 
influence counts for a great deal. Besides, Gibbons is known 
to have set his heart upon sitting for his native town, and if 
he were to be passed over by his friends would not be likely 
to show much zeal on behalf of a party which, if it is to win, 
will need to put forth allthe strength which is at its command. 
As to ourselves, there is more uncertainty. My father would 
be heartily accepted by all sections, but I do not believe he 
can be induced to stand, and I shall not try to persuade him. 
Parliamentary life would not be to his taste, and, independent 
of any such objection which aman of his years, his large 
business, and his many local engagements might well urge, he 
would be very reluctant to enter the lists against a neighbour 
who is an acquaintance, if not a friend. But I must leave 
you, for I am just going to arrange for an early meeting of 
our committee, in order to consider the situation.” 

Cecil little thought how marked an influence this election 
was to have on his own future life. For the present he felt 
only the kind of excitement which the prospect of such an 
event was likely to produce. But he was of a temperament 
which was certain to lead him to plunge into the contest 
much more eagerly and deeply than he could foresee. He had 
inherited the political instinct from his father, though the 
tendencies to which he had been gradually and almost uncon- 
sciously yielding were carrying him over entirely to the 
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opposite side from that to which his father was devoted. 
He had scarcely confessed to himself before—possibly, in- 
deed, he did not understand—how far he had travelled 
on the path of Liberalism ; but the course of events in con- 
nection with this election was very speedily to open his eyes, 
and at the same time to call forth powers in him whose 
existence he had not suspected. His friendship with the 
Routledges inclined him at first to sympathize with the 
Liberals in the struggle, apart altogether from its political 
bearings, and his antipathies led him in the same direction. 
He had met the Tory candidate on two or three occasions and 
conceived a strong aversion for him. The only possible claim 
of Mr. Gibbons to the distinction he coveted was his money. 
He had been successful in business, and now his one anxiety 
was to kick down the ladder up which he had climbed. If he 
could only efface the recollection of his connection with trade, 
and secure for himself a place even on the outskirts of the 
aristocracy, the desire of his heart would be accomplished, and 
he might sing his ‘‘ Nune dimittis.”” But hitherto his efforts 
had not been signally successful. The few county families 
round about ignored him as they ignored his class generally. 
He met the representatives of some of them on the Bench, to 
which he had been elevated during the last Tory administra- 
tion. A whole batch of magistrates had been created at once, 
not because of any fitness for the office, but because of their 
proved fidelity to the party. He was one of them, and, despite 
his vulgar bumptiousness, was better than some of his asso- 
ciates. He hoped for much from his “J. P.,” but soon 
found out his mistake. The squires, some of whom had 
nothing left them but their blue blood, and therefore were 
naturally anxious to enhance its value, sternly repressed not 
only all attempts at familiarity, but even all approaches to 
friendly intercourse. They could not well ignore him in the 
justices’ room, but outside they rarely condescended even to 
bow to him, and the ladies of their families never called on 
his wife. - Of course he was bitterly mortified, but he did 
not venture to show it; it certainly would have made no 
matter if he had. Few people are so offensive as these 
“squireens,” as the Irish would call them. Did they pos- 
sess any real influence, due either to their possessions or their 
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brains, they could afford to stand less upon their dignity. But 
having nothing but blood they are bound to guard its exelu- 
sive rights with all jealousy. Their very poverty intensifies 
their pride, and makes it supercilious, not to say insolent. 
They fret men like Gibbons, and still more women like hig 
wife ; but all the fretting does not cure them of the passionate 
ambition to get into the charmed circle whose doors are kept 
so closely barred against them. 

It is a curious worship, almost as abject and fully as 
stupid as the Llama-worship of the East, this worship of mere 
descent or title by a multitude of English people who on other 
subjects have a fair modicum of sense. Gibbons was pos- 
sessed by it, and yet in some respects he was not a stupid 
man. He was simply a victim of the great English fetish- 
worship. In other words, he was a ‘“‘ snob,” and as such was 
peculiarly offensive to Cecil, who was revolted by his purse- 
proud insolence, his contemptuous talk of the ‘‘lower orders,” 
and, perhaps more than all beside, by the unctuous piety with 
which all his arrogance and pride were seasoned. His talk 
was sufficient to deceive the very elect. Alas! there was 
nothing in his conduct to sustain it. No man could be more 
zealous for the Established Church, and there were few who 
treated its services with more contempt and neglect. It was 
not wonderful that a high-minded young man, whatever his 
political predilections might be, should turn away in disgust 
from one who, without a single touch of true chivalry or 
nobility of spirit, set himself up as the representative and 
champion of England’s aristocracy, and, without a single 
evidence of genuine piety, claimed to be the defender of the 
English Church and of religion in general. 

But he was a fitting candidate for the Tory party at Mar- 
ston, which consisted mainly of two classes—those of the 
mill-owners, who thought only of the rights of their order, and 
never remembered that it had its duties also, and such of the 
working men as formed the clientéle of the publicans. There 
were some of a different type among even the working classes 
(though there they were extremely rare) who had real Conser- 
vative feelings, but they were only a small fraction of the whole. 
With the majority Conservatism was little better than a fierce 
determination of those who had position to keep down all 
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others. Why any artizans should have been attracted to such 
a party would have been surprising but that the publicans, with 
few exceptions, were Tories, and were unfortunately able to 
influence too many. Here and there, too, were found those 
who had been trained in Church schools, and had learned to 
hate Dissenters, without ever troubling themselves to inquire 
whether they desired anything more than that liberty for 
which these men were zealous enough themselves, when their 
rights as artizans seemed ever to be threatened. As a whole, 
the party was not distinguished for intelligence, public spirit, 
or ability, and Mr. Gibbons was no unworthy representa- 
tive. Cecil, therefore, from the first found himself drifting 
into Liberal sympathies, and after the death of the sitting 
member (which happened within a week of his conversation 
with Ernest Routledge) and the fuller development of the 
contest he became in various ways identified with the party. 
But before we relate how this came about, and how it affected 
his position, it is right that we should take a glance at some 
very different scenes from those at Marston. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


Of Cecil’s mother we have already spoken, and though she 
has not hitherto been introduced into this narrative, it is not 
to be supposed that she was indifferent to the fortunes of her 
son, while it would certainly be unjust to him to imagine that 
he had been forgetful of her. She was a loving and devoted 
mother, and, though Cecil had long since drifted from her ideas 
much further than he himself cared to inquire, he had lost 
none of his affection and devotion to her. At times the 
thought would cross his mind of the pious horror with which 
she would regard some of his wanderings, but he would 
quickly dismiss it, saying to himself, ‘‘Dear, good mother! she 
is perfectly happy in her faith; so happy that I sometimes wish 
Tcould return to it in all its fulness and simplicity. There is 
no need that I should trouble her with my uncertainties and 
doubts. She would not understand them, and would begin to 
fancy that I was already an infidel, or something worse.’ He 
was so far right that his mother’s devout soul would have 
been greatly perturbed by the knowledge of what would have 
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appeared to her very serious delinquencies on his part; but 
in supposing that anything would lead her to abandon her 
faith in himself he did but very scant justice to that intense 
maternal affection which would make her cling to him in 
defiance of logic and, to some extent, in contempt of facts. 
She had indeed been already tried. In his occasional visits 
to his home during his later years at Cambridge some indica- 
tions of his changing beliefs had become apparent. Especially 
had this been the case in relation to the doctrine of eternal 
punishment. This was a cardinal article in Mrs. Harvey’s 
creed, and, had any stranger ventured to broach any doubts in 
relation to it, there can be little doubt as to the light in which 
he and his views would have been regarded. Cecil never 
willingly intruded his opinions upon his mother, but it came 
out quite incidentally in the course of conversation that he 
had been influenced by the speculations of the day relative to 
the mysterious problem, and was disposed to cherish the 
“larger hope.” Mrs Harvey’s first feeling was one of sur- 
prised distress, but her large and tender mother’s heart speedily 
recovered from the shock, and, though she could not acquiesce 
in Cecil’s opinions, it was observed that her old bitterness on 
the point was never manifested subsequently. Men sneer at 
these inconsistencies of a mother’s affection, but they are 
surely too beautiful to deserve such treatment. No doubt 
they are signs of a certain weakness, but for ourselves we had 
rather have such a logical weakness than a hardness of the 
heart. 

Mrs. Harvey, indeed, was only strong on the side of her 
affections. Nurtured in the lap of bigotry, she had no par- 
ticular force of mind to counteract the injurious effects of the 
lessons which had continually been instilled into her. Her 
understanding was narrow, her reading had been confined 
almost exclusively to books of her own school, she belonged to 
a clique, and had caught all its prejudices and antipathies, 
and, if the truth must be told, though truly good, was not a 
little goody. She was residing at a small town in the Mid- 
lands which enjoyed the benefit of the ministry of the Rev. 
Samuel Wimpenny, a distinguished member of the Evangelical 
party, though unfortunately not a representative of its best 
characteristics. He was doubtless a man of high character, 
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and a preacher with that fluency of utterance which with 
many passes current for cloquence. He was specially learned 
in prophecy, and had himself published a treatise on the 
“little horn,” which was held in high esteem by the members 
of a school which is so intent on studying the signs of the future 
that it has little time and less disposition to take part in the 
earnest struggles of the present. After all it is rather hard to 
condemn an Evangelical if, in the existing state of ecclesiastical 
affairs, he prefers studying the glories of the heavenly Church 
to troubling himself with the many puzzling questions which 
may naturally suggest themselves whenever he looks into the 
intestine strifes of the Church to which he now belongs. To 
Mr. Wimpenny these latter were a simple abomination, and 
he was disposed to regard every one who raised them as his 
own enemy, as well as the enemy of Christ and the gospel. He 
was indeed sufticiently keen in his hatred of Ritualism, his 
censures of the bishops who favoured it, and, above all, in his 
denunciations of the Prime Minister who had appointed them. 
On this latter point his feeling was deepened by the conviction 
that, if there had been a wise Premier who was properly alive 
to the merits of the Evangelical school, he might himself have 
hoped to enjoy at least the otiwm cum dignitate which had 
rewarded the efforts of such eminent leaders of his party as 
Drs. MeNeile and Close. Alas! those haleyon days in which 
the popular preacher received his due meed of honour were 
past. Schoolmasters and High Churchmen were in the as-. 
cendant, and insult was added to injury by the suggestion 
that these new men were entitled to their promotion because 
of their learning and eminent service to the Church. All this 
did not improve the spirit of Mr. Wimpenny, and his bitter- 
ness found vent in lamentations over the decline of religion, 
the evils of the times, and especially the spread of Liberalism 
and Dissent. Both of these he hated with a perfect hatred, 
to which he did not hesitate to give very strong expression 
whenever he could find convenient opportunity. Indeed, quiet 
and thoughtful men, after listening to his invectives, when he 
felt he could speak without restraint, have been heard to say 
that they never understood how much swearing might save a 
man until they listened to his unmeasured invective. 

Mr. Wimpenny had met Cecil at his mother’s during some 
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of his occasional visits, but he had not taken to him, and it 
is almost needless to add that on his part the young man 
had not been drawn to him. They were striking examples 
of natural antipathies. The clergyman, indeed, had early 
formed the opinion that Cecil was on the downward path. 
He had hinted doubts as to the wisdom of a society for the 
conversion of the Jews, profanely observing that the converts 
cost a great deal to convert, and were good for very little when 
converted, and that probably the work was hindered instead 
of being advanced by the establishment of agents for the 
express purpose of attacking their ancient faith. He had 
done even worse than this, for he had actually dared to ques- 
tion the infallibility of Mr. Elliott’s prophetic interpretations, 
and had gone so far as to suggest that these forecastings of 
the future of the Church and the world were scarcely to be 
distinguished from the predictions in ‘‘ Zadkiel’s Almanac.” 
Of a youth like that there could be but little hope, especially 
since, whenever they got into disputation, Mr. Wimpenny 
was tolerably sure to get the worst of it. The clergyman did 
not like the freedom, and, as he would have put it, the heresy, 
of the young Cantab, but he liked his cleverness even the less. 
The truth is, he was a religious autocrat in his own circle, 
and could not be supposed to look kindly upon one who dared 
to challenge his authority and dispute his opinions. Regard 
for so valued a supporter and devoted a friend as Mrs. Harvey 
might lead him to keep silence; but the fire burned all the 
more fiercely within on that very account. 

His feeling, however had been recently inflamed against 
Cecil in consequence of a conversation with Archer, whom he 
had met at the house of a friend in a neighbouring town, 
where he had gone to preach on behalf of the Church Mis- 
sionary Society. A reference to Marston had reminded him 
of the young man, about whom he proceeded to inquire in a 
tone of condescending patronage worthy of so distinguished 
an ecclesiastic. Archer, on his side, was not sorry to have 
an opportunity for expressing his views of one for whom he 
had conceived a dislike, due entirely to bigotry and jealousy. 
“Oh yes,” he said, in reply to the inquiry, “ I know him; 
but I see very little of him. Indeed he has drifted into 
another set altogether. His chief friend is one of the leading 
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Dissenters, and he is not unfrequently at the Dissenting 
chapel.” To Wimpenny this was as a red rag. He would 
only have been a degree more shocked if he had been told 
that Cecil went to a Roman Catholic chapel. After he had 
recovered from the first horror, caused by such a confir- 
mation of his worst fears, he said: ‘“‘ That is hardly the 
direction I should have expected him to take. I have been 
interested for the sake of his mother, who is one of the 
excellent of the earth ; but I have long seen that he wanted 
steadiness of principle. But I thought his gentlemanly taste 
would have preserved him from Dissent.” ‘‘ Oh!” said 
Archer, “I have not said that there are any signs of his be- 
coming a Dissenter. But he has become very intimate with 
the Routledges, who are the principal family among the Con- 
gregationalists. Very good people in their way, if they were 
not such desperate Radicals and enemies of the Church. The 
young people, especially the daughter, are agreeable and 
clever, and no doubt your friend enjoys their society.” ‘A 
lady in the case, is there ?”’ said Wimpenny, with a half-sneer. 
“T wonder whether his mother knows anything of this!’”’ On 
the spot he secretly resolved to act upon the hint, and, in the 
first leisure hour after his return home, made his way up to 
Mrs. Harvey’s to inform her, and to condole over the threat- 
ened defection of her son from the cause of Evangelical truth 
and good society. 


THE BLESSEDNESS OF THE RIGHTEOUS. 
ILLUSTRATED IN THE LIFE OF JOHN HOWE. 





‘‘ Mark the perfect man, and behold the upright, for the end of that man is 
peace,” —Psaum xxxvii. 37. 
Tas psalm is singularly beautiful. It is full of passages 
suited to ‘all the changing scenes of life, of trouble and 
of joy,” fit for prosperity and adversity, for meetings and 
partings, for marriages and funerals. There is a subdued, 
quiet tone about it, alike adapted to check the feverish excite- 
ments of hilarity and the bitter outpourings of sadness; to 
Preserve us from being carried away by prosperity or crushed 
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by misfortune. It lifts us into a sphere of calm trustfulness 
in God, whence we can look down on the dark valleys and the 
sunny fields of life, feeling ourselves above them all, con- 
scious that they do not make up the whole landscape of our 
lot ; that within the horizon there are grander scenes than 
can be ever seen by those who are always walking below, 
whether among the green gardens or the rocky glens of mortal 
existence. 

“‘ Mark,” says the Psalmist, ‘the course of a good man; 
behold its termination. Examine it throughout, and ponder 
it well from first to last.” It may be a life connected with 
what is imposing in circumstances, with what is brilliant in 
intellectual and literary fame, but that is not the point; the 
charm of the picture is in its spiritual interest and beauty. 
What a Divine work is such a man, in the production of which 
creation, providence, and redemption have all been employed! 
What a centre of Divine operation, however humble may be 
the position in which he is placed; for ‘‘ all things shall work 
together for good to them that love God.” The Sabbath 
was made for man, not man for the Sabbath; so nature and 
providence find their end in a good man’s welfare. They are 
made for him, he is not made for them. What a succession 
of stages of discipline and education are here presented, all 
issuing in eternal righteousness and blessedness ! 

We select, as an example of this divinely human goodness, 
the character of John Howe, the eminent Puritan of the 
seventeenth century, who illustrated ‘‘ the blessedness of the 
righteous’ not only in his life, but in a remarkable work 
which bears that title. 

Perfection and uprightness are not the common character- 
istics of men—anything but that. In dealing with the world, 
nobody presumes on the general existence of these qualities. 
Our laws and usages, the requirements and guarantees of 
society, modern as well as ancient, proceed upon the opposite 
assumption. That these admirable qualities are uncommon 
is implied in the passage of Scripture we have just quoted. 
Perfectness and uprightness are noted as most remarkable. 
Persons possessing the highest moral excellence are exhibited 
as surrounded by those who are contrasts to themselves. The 
prevalent degeneracy of mankind forms the dark background 
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against which stands out, in rare luminousness, the majestic 
figure of a true saint. 

The power of contrast may be fitly employed to bring out 
the beautifulness of Howe’s character. It would be hard to find 
in English history an age more corrupt than was a part of 
that in which he lived. The reign of Charles IT. is proverbial 
for immorality. One is struck with the want of principle, the 
absence of common shame, the barefaced licentiousness. and 
the devices to gratify the lowest passion, which prevailed 
amongst the upper ranks at that period. The reaction from 
the simple manners and severe virtues of the Puritan Com- 
monwealth had been tremendous. Courage, or rather an 
irritable pride dignified by the name of honour, leading the 
gallant to wreak revenge on any who offended him, was the 
ehief, if not the only, virtue of a courtier at that period. 
Vices, and even crimes, of foul description were treated as 
mere foibles ; liveliness and wit were alone meritorious; ‘‘ and 
the manners of Chesterfield were united with the morals of 
Rochefoucault.’’ The middle and lower classes were pervaded 
by like degeneracy, only modified by differences of position, 
habits, and tastes. Sensuality, dissipation, and the mockery 
of goodness, ran riot. Spiritual religion excited disgust and 
entailed persecution. Nonconformists were troubled, arrested, 
imprisoned; professedly on the ground of their being ill-affected 
towards the government, really, in a multitude of cases, be- 
cause the singularity of eminent virtue excited the hatred of 
the profane and the worldly. It was in the midst of this 
state of society that John Howe spent many years of his life ; 
and nothing more forcibly brings out the contrast between 
him and his age than the single fact that, towards the latter 
end of the reign of Charles II., this excellent man was afraid 
to walk the streets. 

When we speak of any good man as perfect and upright, 
what do we mean ? We mean, according to what appears to 
be the true interpretation of this Scripture phraseology, that 
they are what they are described as being, compared with 
other men, “‘ blameless and harmless, the sons of God without 
rebuke in the midst of a crooked and perverse nation.” Com- 
pared with others they are conspicuously perfect and upright. 
We mean that they are unmistakably good, who cannot be 
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taken for anything but what they are, except by people blinded 
through prejudice. ‘‘ The elm partakes so much of the oak, 
that when it is rough and old it may easily, at a little dis- 

tance, be mistaken for one, though the oak (I mean such an 

oak as is strongly marked with its peculiar character) can 

never be mistaken for the elm.” ‘The defect of the elm is not 

found in the perfect and upright man. He has a character 

of his own; he is not to be taken for anything else than what 

he is. In this respect he is an oak all over. His perfection 

and uprightness may be referred to the aim and purpose of 

his life. They form a rudimental inward perfection wrought 

by the Divine Spirit, the embryo of a perfect man, the germ 

of a celestial existence, the seed-time, the infancy of ever- 

lasting excellence and glory. 

A Christian of John Howe’s stamp is thoroughly upright. 
He works by a perfect rule—building according to law and 
truth; laying stone upon stone close to the Divine plumb- 
line; in short, so building that his work will stand, not only 
for a while, but when at last the measuring-rod has been 
applied by the Divine Master Builder. 

Howe’s own idea of righteousness, or personal uprightness, 
or perfection, is given in the following words: 

It includes so firm and understanding an assent to the truth of the 
whole gospel revelation as that the soul is thereby brought, through the 
power of the Holy Ghost, sensibly to apprehend its former disobedience 
to God and distance from Him, the reasonableness of subjection to Him, 
and desirableness of blessedness in Him; the necessity of a Redeemer to 
reconcile and recover it to God, and the accomplishments and designation 
of the Lord Jesus Christ to that purpose. Hence come a penitent and 
complacential return to God as the supreme authority and sovereign 
good, an humble and joyful acceptance of our Lord Jesus Christ as 
Prince and Saviour, with submission to His authority and reliance on 
His grace—the exercise of both which are founded in His blood—looking 
and pitching upon Him as the only medium through which man and his 
duties can please God, or God and His mercies approach him; and through 
which he hath the confidence to venture upon a covenant acceptance of God, 
and surrender of himselfto Him. This is afterwards pursued to the utter- 
most, by a continued course of living in His fear and love, in obedience 
to Him, and communion with Him through the Mediator; always, while 
he is passing the time of his pilgrimage in this world, groaning under re- 
maining sin and pressing after perfect holiness ; with an earnest expec- 
tation—animating him to a persevering patience through all difficulties— 
of a blessed eternity in the other world. That sucha conformity to the 
gospel should be expressed by the name of “ righteousness’’ cannot seem 
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strange to such as acquaint themselves with the language of the Scripture. 
That gracious frame which the gospel, made effectual, impresses upon 
the soul, is the ‘kingdom of God,” in the passive notion of it; his king- 
dom received, and now actually come with power upon our spirits. And 
this kingdom (sometimes also by an apt synecdoche called “ judgment’’ 
in the same notion) is said to consist in *‘ righteousness ; ’’ whence then 
result also ‘‘ peace and joy in the Holy Ghost.” The same holy impres- 
sions and consequent operations are mentioned by the apostle under the 
name of ‘fruits of righteousness,” wherewith he prays the Philippians 
might be filled. It was Elymas’s opposition to the gospel that stigma- 
tized him with that brand, ‘Thou enemy of all righteousness.” ‘* To 
yield ourselves servants to righteousness,” in opposition to a former 
servitude to sin, is *‘ obeying from the heart the doctrine of the gospel,” 
into the type or mould whereof we have been cast or delivered. And 
sure both the seal and the impression, God’s revelation and holiness— 
however now more explicit and distinctly conspicuous in all their parts— 
are the same with us, substantially, as in David’s time; whence we need 
make no difficulty to own this latter, when we meet with it, under the 
same name—the name of righteousness. 


Howe’s actual character was an embodiment of the ex- 
cellence he delighted to portray. His unworldliness, his 
spirituality, are proved “in many impressive incidents of 
his life.” ‘‘ Of the exemplary manner in which he filled the 
various domestic and social relations of life, it is amply 
sufficient to point to the indications of enthusiastic love and 
veneration with which almost every notice of him that has 
come down to us, however incidental, is full.”” His humility, 
modesty, and unambitious temper are illustrated by his 
public conduct, in which he showed himself indifferent to 
wealth and worldly honour, shrinking from self-preferment, 
and using his influence for the advantage of others, 


None can study the writings or, what is better still, the life of this 
truly great man without feeling that his piety was of the very highest 
order; that religion was his element; that in communion with the 
supreme good, in a diligent preparation for a nobler state of being, in 
the contemplation of the future and the unseen, he really found the 
highest pleasures of his existence; that he had attained as complete 
an ascendency over sensual and animal nature, and as lofty an elevation 
above the world, as was ever vouchsafed to poor humanity. ‘This, 
indeed, is the secret of that unclouded serenity, that repose of mind, 
which characterized his life. His piety partook of the harmony which 
reigned throughout his character. It was remarkably free from the 
exaggerations into which even some of the best of men have been betrayed. 
He displays none of the affectation of contempt for the present world 
which is compatible with the utmost worldliness, nor aims at a preter- 
natural elevation of soul, which would imply something more than 
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human. In a word, he had nothing either of the anchorite or ascetic 
in his composition. He neither thought that earth was worth nothing, 
because heaven was worth infinitely more, nor that religion could only 
be founded on the ruins of humanity. 

In reference to the perfection and uprightness of which we 
have spoken, let us emphatically repeat that they are not the 
normal qualities of human nature in its present state. Nature 
not only does not produce moral virtue, but, left to itself, pro- 
duces the opposite. We all find, as parents, great trouble in 
putting and keeping our children right—a circumstance which 
indicates something in them inherently wrong. Call it a 
defect, or a degeneracy, or an aptitude to evil (whatever you 
please), there itis. As perfect and upright men are not born 
so, but are made so afterwards, a Divine spirit, temper, dis- 
position, or tendency must be communicated for their renewal, 
and for the rendering of them different from what otherwise 
they would be. 

In the New Testament we read of being created anew in 
Christ Jesus; of being born, not of the flesh, but of the spirit; 
of rising with Christ to a life of righteousness. Whatever of 
moral perfection, then, existed in the eminent man of whom 
we have spoken, it was the fruit of Divine grace in his heart; 
as he was the first himself to acknowledge, so far as his 
modesty would have allowed him to admit, the existence of 
goodness in himself. 

Nor should we omit to recognize that the attributes of 
character now described are to be connected, as we learn 
from New Testament teaching, with a condition of gracious 
acceptance in the sight of Almighty God. We believe, on 
the authority of the gospel, that a man is justified by faith 
in our Lord Jesus Christ. We believe that whatever perfec- 
tion and uprightness may be wrought in human character, is 
in consequence of the mediatorial system of grace through 
Jesus Christ. But we also believe that it is impossible for 
any one to be in a justified state who has not in him the 
elements of goodness. It would contradict every true notion 
of right and wrong to suppose that God could look with com- 
placency, even for the sake of Christ, upon a man who had 
not in him the mind and image of Christ. Character and 
condition, our relation to God, and our moral state, may be 
separated in thought, or rather, can be mentally distinguished 
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from each other; but what a man really is must be inseparable 
from, must be identical with, what God thinks of him. Any 
other doctrine, however orthodox it may sound, involves a 
moral heresy. 

From the beginning, as well as at the end, the life of the 
righteous is a life of blessedness. It is peace. To be spiri- 
tually-minded is life and peace. “The wicked,” says the 
Psalmist, “ plot against the just, enash on them with their 
teeth, draw out the sword, and bend the bow, to cast down 
the poor and needy, and to slay such as be of upright con- 
versation.”” How remarkaby is all this illustrated in the 
persecution of the Puritans after the Restoration—a persecu- 
tion of which Howe was a victim! ‘ They borrow and pay not 
again.” And, once more, “they watch the righteous and 
seek to slay them.” Restlessness, strife, tumultuous passion, 
discontent struggling with goodness, consequent misery, and 
wretchedness—these are marks of the ungodly. But the 
opposite to these have trusted in God, have committed their 
way unto the Lord, have patiently waited for Him, have 
ceased from anger, have shown mercy, have been upheld by 
God, have been ever merciful. The law of God is in their 
heart; they keep in His way. The trust, the patience, the 
repression of passion, the acts of mercy, the inward law, the 
progressive holy walk, are all peaceful; blessed peace comes 
from the very service and love of God, from faith in the faith- 
fulness of God. It comes from the prospect of the land of 
peace, and from the constant presence of the Lord of peace. 

As the prelude, so the end, is peace. An end is the in- 
evitable condition of mortal existence. There is no chance of 
the line here running out for ever. It must break some day. 
The end is as sure as the beginning. 

Yet the coming end is surely prophetic of a new beginning. 
An end is put not to what is merely material, but to what is 
mental, moral, spiritual, Divine, God-like—to purity, love, 
faith, trust, goodness, as they exist now; but such an end 
cannot be for ever. Reason says it cannot, even as Revelation 
says itis not. There follows a perpetuated life under new and 
wonderful conditions. A full end at death tosome men would 
bea marvel indeed, utterly inexplicable, confounding all moral 
distinctions. Good men’s lives are in some instances like 
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Christ’s, in circumstances as well as in character. They are 
despised and rejected of men; they are men of sorrows and 
acquainted with grief; they are hated, and persecuted, and 
slandered, and mocked, and condemned, and put to death. 
Howe suffered from persecution less than many, still he 
suffered much. ‘The only thing which explains the mystery 
of such a life as his, is that the end is not real, but only 
apparent. The Christian has a well-founded hope of a grand 
beginning after the mortal end. 

John Howe’s latter days were eminently privileged with the 
blessedness of the righteous. His mind, singularly pure, 
elevated, and devout, even from his youth, seemed at this 
period to attain a more ethereal purity, to soar to a more 
sublime elevation, and to breathe a spirit of more seraphic 
devotion. It was the opinion of the ancients that the nearer 
men approach to the hour of death, the more Divine become 
their souls, and the more piercing their insight into the 
mysteries of futurity. Howe appeared during the last year 
of his life as if the vail of flesh had been already parted, and 
his free spirit had found a pathway which ‘ the vulture’s eye 
had never seen.” It is related that on one occasion at the 
Lord’s table, his soul was suffused with such joy that the 
communicants thought his physical strength would have 
sunk under the load of such preternatural emotions. Another 
instance of overpowering rapture about the same time is 
recorded by himself in a Latin note found on the blank leaf 
of his study Bible. After the record of a peculiarly beautiful 
and refreshing dream, which he had some years before, he 


adds : 


But what of the same kind I sensibly felt, through the admirable 
bounty of my God, and the most pleasant, comforting influence of the 
Holy Spirit on October 22, 1704, far surpassed the most expressive words 
my thoughts can suggest. I then experienced an inexpressibly pleasant 
melting of heart, tears gushing out of my eyes for joy that God should 
shed abroad His love abundantly through the hearts of men, and that for 
this very purpose mine own should be so signally possessed, and by His 
blessed Spirit. 


We may ask, with his biographer, ‘“‘ Who shall say with 
what special tokens of benignant regard the Supreme Being 


might think fit to refresh the spirit of His long-tried and 
faithful servant on the eve of the last fearful conflict ? or 
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with what prelibations of heaven his gracious Master might 
condescend to honour his fidelity and obedience ?” 

Howe spent some of his closing days in the composition of a 
work expressive of his own rich religious experience. ‘‘On 
Patience in Expectation of Future Blessedness” was its re- 
markable title, and it shows that so glorious were his thoughts 
of heaven, and so intense his desire to depart, that he had to 
practise an unwonted form of self-denial to remain willingly 
in a world which, alas! so many of us are loth to leave. 
During his illness he received the visits of his friends. The 
wish expressed in a sermon, preached on the death of Mrs. 
Esther Sampson, was fulfilled : 

In short, it were desirable (if God see good) to die amidst the pleasant 
friends and relatives who were not ill-pleased that we lived; that living 
and dying breath might mingle and ascend together in prayers and praises 
to the blessed Lord of heaven and earth—the God of ourselves; if then 
we could but part with consent—a rational and joyful consent. Other- 
wise, to die among fashionable bemoanings and lamentations, as if we 
despaired of futurity, one would say (with humble submission to the 
Divine pleasure), Lord, let me rather die alone—in perfect solitude—in 
some unfrequented wood, or on the top of some far remote mountain, 
where none might interrupt the solemn transactions between Thy glorious, 
blessed self and my joyfully, departing, self-resigning soul. But in all 
this (he beautifully adds) we must refer ourselves to God’s holy pleasure, 
who will dispose of us, living and dying, in the best, the wisest, and the 
kindest way. 

One can see his majestic countenance and his calm, bright 
eye, as Death’s finger touches him, lying upon his couch 
in wainscoted apartment at the beginning of the last 
century. The door opens, and there comes a visitor whose 
history has been marked with strange events—the son of 
the only man who ever sat on England’s throne without a 
crown—born when his father was a country gentleman, and 
brought up with no ambitious expectations; then raised to 
occupy for a while his noble father’s chair of state, and then 
led down unheeded into the paths of private life—’tis Richard 
Cromwell. Howe had been his chaplain, and they cherished 
for each other a mutual regard. The Divine had seen him 
amidst the splendour of a court and the scenes of adversity, 
and had witnessed in both conditions the display of virtues 
which commanded his admiration. He spoke of him always 
in the highest terms. This interview between the ex-Protector 
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and his late chaplain is one of the many interviews which 
history tells us of—the minute details, the accurate report of 
which curiosity would fain recover from the shades of oblivion. 
But the words they uttered have for ever died away, save that 
an indistinct but sweet echo of them still lasts in a brief 
sentence of Dr. Calamy’s: ‘‘ There was a great deal of serious 
discourse between them ; tears were freely shed on both sides, 
and the parting was very solemn, as I have been informed by 
one who was present on the occasion.” 

One or two of Howe’s dying utterances are distinctly pre- 
served. He said once to his wife, “Though he thought he 
loved her as well as it was fit for one creature to love 
another, yet if it were put to his choice whether to die that 
moment or to live that night, and the living that night would 
secure the continuance of his life for seven years to come, he 
would choose to die that moment.” And in the same spirit 
he remarked to an attendant one morning, after being relieved 
from the intense sufferings of the previous night, ‘‘ He was 
Jor feeling that he was alive, though most willing to die, and 


lay the clog of mortality aside.”” When his son was lancing 
his leg to diminish his sufferings, Howe inquired what he was 
doing, and observed, ‘“‘I am not afraid of dying, but I am 
afraid of pain.” His pain soon afterwards terminated for 
ever, and on April 2, 1705, his spirit entered those regions of 
ineffable repose and joy after which he had so long and 
fervently aspired. 


J. STOUGHTON, D.D. 


FOURTEEN DAYS IN THE SWISS PASSES. 
II.—GRINDELWALD, MEYRINGEN, URBACHTHAL AND THE 
GRIMSEL HOSPICE. 

Ir was now time to cross to the east side of the glacier and 
ascend the track over the side of the Mettenberg, and so down 
to Grindelwald. One slip in descending the last shelf of the 
ice did no harm, and brought a pleasant smile to Christian 
Schlapp’s countenance. He was in good humour, and, per- 
haps impressed by my abstinence, brought out the cognac 
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flask no more. Up we went by the rough but admirable 
ladder which lands you high on the mountain side, and here 
we saw the glacier to full advantage—its serpentine curvature 
from near the base of the Schreckhorn coming into view. 

We made slow progress, and all the fault was mine. Every- 
thing detained me, and I detained my guide. Extra francs I 
knew would soothe his soul at the end of the day. In one 
incident his interest quite equalled mine. This was an 
avalanche—not a dead one but a living one—down the pre- 
cipices of the Kiger. I felt my shoulder seized, and a cry of 
delight came from Schlapp’s lips. At the same instant a roar 
as of guns discharged in the heavens drew my eyes towards 
Eiger. Yes, there it was, a snow river crashing down the 
sides of the mountain. It tumbled from rock to rock exactly 
as billows rush over rocks in their way. The time it took 
to reach the foot of the mountain and add itself to the fleecy 
burden on the ice, gave us a better idea of the height of 
the Eiger than we had gained from its arithmetical state- 
ment as 18,042 feet. The best of it was, that while this 
avalanche was descending, its rear was overtaken by the van 
of asecond. This lengthened and accelerated the snow-stream, 
and completed the satisfaction of my guide and his charge. 

Another cause of delay was the uprising of the moon above 
the white, jagged ramparts of the Viescherhorner. A cathe- 
dral of pure snow, with spires 13,000 feet high, bathed in 
intensest moonlight, could not but arrest our steps. York 
Minster by moonlight was nothing to.this, though I once 
nearly lost a train on account of it. The whole southern 
view seemed to be filled with the ghostly limbs and mass of 
the mountain. A mantle of unbroken snow covered the 
Kirchet to its left, and the green glassy tints of the Viescher 
glacier below gave it a brilliant footstool. The moon caught 
every protuberant rock, revealed every hollow, and gave 
exquisite effect to the alternating lines of stone and snow. 

But while this pale pageant was showing in the recesses 
of the mountains to the south, a far more gorgeous show was 
unfolding about the northern side of the Kiger. Far up 
above the glacier this mountain towered with scarcely a touch 
of snow upon it. Its eastern side is riven and gashed with 
the most stupendous clefts, and upon these the last flames 
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of the sunset were working their marvels of colour. Here 
and there the mountain is broken by vast, almost semicircular, 
gaps, and into these, as into retired bays of the sea, the 
crimson cloud-waves poured and rippled until a Bay of Naples 
seemed to extend across the heavens. The frost-like beauties 
of the southern view, and the ardent colours blushing about 
the northern, formed a contrast as impossible to represent in 
words as to efface from recollection. 

‘Longing, lingering looks behind’’ were, however, con- 
suming too much time, and night had almost fallen when 
we reached the little hut for refreshments, about two miles 
above Grindelwald. Here I had the luxury of paying mine 
host Bohren-Wettach 1s. 6d. for a bottle of lemonade—the 
handsomest price, I think, I ever paid for any beverage. The 
charge seemed to impart quite an aristocratic flavour to our 
potations. It was an amusing set-off against this item that 
I and the guide, two strong, hungry men just off the ice, had 
as much bread-and-butter as we cared to eat for 1s. 3d. jointly. 
The good man deserved all he got however, for it must take 
prodigious toil to get provisions up there, and few travellers 
pass that way. He heard Schlapp say that we had seen an 
avalanche, and with twinkling eyes and a nod to the guide he 
stated that the charge for seeing an avalanche was three 
francs. I continued the pleasantry by saying that as we had 
really seen two avalanches, I feared three francs would hardly 
pay him for his trouble. 

It was now time to hurry down. No more looks of admiration 
cast behind. Planting our alpen-stocks on whatever came, 
and spurred perhaps by the limonade, we descended at a very 
rapid pace. Three-quarters of an hour over the rocks brought 
us to the grassy slopes of the Mettenberg, and over these we 
hurried at such a pace that at last the guide cried “stop,” 
and planted himself on the grass for ten minutes’ rest. The 
far-scattered lights of farms and dairies in the Liitschen Thal 
twinkled above Grindelwald, and joined their sparks to the 
host of heaven. Away to the hills, over the valley of Lauter- 
brunnen, all was dim and restful. The Mattighorn, the 
Rothihorn, and the other mountains which flank the Grosse 
Scheidege path to the left, were under the same pall. Of 
course the peaks of the Wetterhorn were out cf sight behind 
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the shoulder on which we sat. While we rested on the grass 
my guide's merit received its reward in a proper number of 
francs, and I thanked him heartily for his sound.and good- 
tempered service, hoping to go a little higher with him when 
next at Gydisdorf. 

When we got to the hotel, the fashionable visitors were 
listening to some itinerant singers from Italy in a gas-heated 
room; but I found my foot-sore friend better employed in 
interrogating the moonlit grandeurs above him. I found him 
moreover, a richer man than I had left him in the morning 
by several sketches he had made of local scenes while I had 
been cutting the ice far away. 

At six o’clock the next morning we passed out of Grindel- 
wald by the Grosse Scheidegg route, leaving the ‘‘ warm pre- 
cincts”’ of the hotel Schwarzer Adler with some regret, and 
not without gratitude for the care there taken of us. We 
soon came opposite the Ober-Grindelwald Gletscher, its 
head thrust forward into the valley some distance in advance 
of its shrinking sister, whose cold pulses we had felt the 
night before. Strictly, the Ober is much shorter than the 
Unter glacier, but the ice-field of which it is the terminal 
point to the north-west is practically unbroken from the 
Lutschen to the Aare. It crosses the backbone of the Ober- 
land, along the sides of the Schreckhorner (18,386 feet), and 
extends thence, in the Lauter-Aar and Unter-Aar glaciers, to 
within some six miles of the Grimsel Spital; in all, a magnifi- 
cent ice-band of some eighteen miles clasping the two valleys. 

Early as it was, the instinct which leads men to gain a 
livelihood from small coins had brought several individuals 
out of their beds in the hope of lightening our purses. The 
first artist appeared about two miles out of Grindelwald, and 
developed considerable resources of wind and gunpowder. 
With the first he blew a curved horn, longer than his own 
body, sending a sort of bugle-call into the Wetterhorn, 
whose stupendous mass now lay, for six miles, close to us on 
the right. For an instant, the notes seemed to be lost in the 
mountain ; but they soon came back to entrance the listener. 
What the mountain did to them was a mystery, but they came 
back no longer the breath of man, but like trumpet tones of 
Judgment. 
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The wind before it woos the harp 

Is but the wild and tuneless air ; 
Which as it passes through the chords 
Changes to music rare. 


As long as the sounds came only from the lips of the Swiss 
peasant, straining there with starting eyes, swollen veins, 
and panting breast, effort and weakness seemed to cling to 
them ; but they returned from the Wetterhorn gorges glorified 
with new power: as if some colossal organ, built into the 
Oberland masses, had suddenly felt a superhuman touch 
along its keys, the notes ran out in a loftier and more 
mystical tenor than one had hoped to hear in this world. 
The explosion of the cannon had a less pleasing but quite 
as grand an effect, seeming to let loose the whole brood of 
thunders and avalanches that haunt the frozen heights. 

Half-way up the pass one of the party mounted, a man and 
some horses from Grindelwald having caught us up. The 
rest of us followed on foot, well content to go slowly under 
the Wetterhorn precipices, and more at liberty to look back 
on the lovely, chalet-dotted oasis behind us. 

When at eleven o’clock the top of the pass was cleared 
(6,434 feet), we for the first time took in the splendid valley, 
from the Wengern Alp eastward to our point of view, and 
from the Faulhorn southward to the long wall of the Ober- 
land mountains. Everywhere beauty lay in the lap of awe. 
Gydisdorf and its cow-pastures made one still, green picture, 
framed with dark buttresses below and terrific ice-walls above. 

But upon this scene, before we had had two minutes to 
take it in, the curtain of a storm was suddenly let down. The 
rapidity of its descent was marvellous. Wide wings of mist 
swept down the Wengern; other clouds fell from the ridges 
to north and south, and the clouds closed in until Gydisdorf 
was left like a jewelled stripe upon their moving robes. 
But in another instant this too was gone and chaos was 
upon us. Scarcely had we hurried through the doors of the 
little Grosse Scheidegg inn, which stands alone at the top of 
the pass, than peals of thunder and pouring rain told us 
how happily our arrival was timed. 

Parties from the Faulhorn now began to arrive in a 
drenched condition, having had to make their way as best 
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they could through the storm. We soon had the little room 
lively with guests, of whom we were pleased to find a majority 
were English. wo maiden ladies of advanced years were of 
course among the new-comers. You cannot go far in Switzer- 
land without meeting couples of brave spinsters from England. 
Why they should go in twos, is a problem which has tasked 
the understanding and provoked the satire of younger persons 
of both sexes, who of course never look forward to a time 
when the marriage-bell will be tied up for them. 

Twenty minutes sufficed to tear to pieces the veil so rapidly 
flung upon mountain and valley, and soon afterwards we were 
descending by the Reichenbach towards Meyringen. By that 
time the lost world of green leaf and sparkling ice had come 
smiling back. Other happy influences, too, were accorded us. 
An excellent London vicar and his daughter, with a lady and 
gentleman friend, overtook us, and joined in cheery talk. 
Their appearance on the scene had a sensibly exhilarating 
effect upon the spirits of a young bachelor of our party. So 
we passed on, the sharp precipices of the Wellhorn now on 
our right, and our course descending rapidly through a forest 
of pines. The stream forks near the Rosenlaui Gletscher, 
and there our party left the vicar’s, but rejoined them lower 
down, at a point where the glacier came into view behind us. 
For some time we walked forwards while looking backwards, 
the iris-tinted face of the glacier drawing all eyes. The soul 
of the rose and of the lily seemed to have passed into the ice, 
giving it the beauty which belongs to a living thing. 

But dreams have to fight for their life in Switzerland when 
the barometer is low. Down came the rain, until the torrents 
in mid-air rivalled the hoarse Reichenbach at our feet. 
The river became a series of falls, and the rain a series of 
waterspouts. But bad weather was good for the madcap 
stream, and made it tumble and rave through its gorges as if 
it had never liked itself so well. With dripping hair and 
sodden feet we trudged on, rejoicing in the roaring torrent, in 
the tangled skein of water-falls streaming over the spurs of 
the Tschingelhorn, and at last in the sudden view of Hasli 
Thal which broke upon us. In a moment the foreground 
seemed to open, and Meyringen stood out before the moun- 
tains that hem in the Aare valley. 

VOL. XIII. 84 
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We were well nigh floated into the hotel, but all hearts 
were light, and none more so than the vicar’s daughter. Her 
pedestrian powers and blithe spirit surprised us at every point, 
and for days it fell out that we were never many hours sepa- 
rated from her father’s party. 

The next day it rained until about eight in the evening, and 
my friends chose to stay in to dry clothes, recover equilibrium, 
and improve acquaintance with the vicar’s party. ButI had 
read Tyndall’s account of Urbach Thal, a narrow opening out 
of the Aare valley at Innertkirchen, whence it swings round 
and climbs for ten or twelve miles to the foot of the great 
Gauli Gletscher. I resolved to try it, without however any 
wish to imitate Tyndall’s exploration of the Lauter-Aar 
glacier, which he attempted by this route. It was ten o’clock, 
but,there was time for the thirteen miles to the Matten Alp, 
and home again for dinner. 

Before entering the Urbach valley—so narrow and concealed 
by rocks and trees as almost to elude notice—you must drop 
from the high road into the lovely basin of Hasli im Grund, 
the only piece of open valley in the Grimsel route for some 
sixteen miles. The hill you cross just above the basin is the 
Kirchet, and from its crest the first view of the valley was too 
delightful for words. One could only sit down and let the 
scene take possession of the soul. There is, 1 remember, a 
view in Langdale, as you enter it from the head of Duddon 
vale, not unlike it. Creeping down from the hills one morn- 
ing in 1879 after being out, lost in the dark, all night, I saw 
Langdale open like a green cup brimming over with sunlight. 
The encircling hills were the goblet, the red dawn was the 
wine. The Innertkirchen view had a deeper wine-cup, and its 
mountain rim was silvered with snow that had fallen in the 
night. But the form and beauty of the scenes were strongly 
akin. 

And now—for nine hours—good-bye to carriages, houses, 
and tourists. We are an enthusiastic party of one in Urbach 
Thal. The pale Aare, tinged with the hues of its glacial 
source, winds its white thread through the valley to our left, 
but the Urbach is rioting in its pools under us. It has a fall 
here, not ranked among the “lions” of the district, but call- 
ing for one note of admiration. A rocky basin receives the 
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whole force of the stream. Once in the basin, it reels about 
in the wildest delirium, until, finding one narrow throat of 
exit, it crushes itself through and goes in thunder down the 
gorge. ‘To get close to the cauldron I let myself down among 
the rock-perched pines, and passing on to an overhanging 
ledge where a solitary tree bent over the water, I held on to 
its stem and looked down. The head swam with the tumbling 
and booming of the river. The cataract came down in a wide, 
compact column, and inside its wall of foam ran a green core 
like a bar of precious stone, showing splendidly in the sun- 
light. But in an instant the sheeted emerald was dashed into 
milk-white spray and whirled from rock to rock in maddest 
ruin. 

On I went between the steep sides of the Thal, which grew 
lonelier and grander at every mile’s advance. A dozen water- 
falls laced the black limestone spurs of the Hohjigib. Goats 
came out of the untended goat-huts, with bells tinkling at 
their necks, and their eyes set curiously to see a human 
being go that way. 

I was soon overtaken by a storm. It was a day of storm in 
Switzerland. To the west, about Geneva, we read that houses 
were set on fire by lightning, and the thunder-peals alarmed 
the bravest. Inthe Urbach Thal we made up in rain what 
we were denied in thunder. But what of the rain in such a 
place! Rain on pavement and sign-boards, lamp-posts and 
policemen, may make London dull, but on tree and river it is 
only a new baptism of power. 

The path had wound upwards some thousands of feet. It now 
lay, in a faint, broken line, often only just large enough for one 
foot, along a rocky gallery in the mountain-side. The river 
was just visible far below, for great pine forests now sloped 
between it and the path. Across the valley, and far up the 
opposite spurs, lay the road to the Dossenhorn hut, where the 
night is passed for the Wetterhorn ascent. 

I soon had company—a bright-faced boy, toiling with a 
sack of something to one of the Alps on the Dossenhorn route. 
We could speak little to each other, but his beautiful face 
cheered the silence. 

It was now nearly five o’clock, and we ‘were nearing the 
Schrittern Alp, mentioned in Baedeker as affording “ accom- 
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modation.” This must have meant accommodation for goats. 
A few of these creatures looked timidly at us from their huts, 
but of residence or food for man I saw none. 

‘* Any bread and cheese here ?” I asked the youth. 

“No; no Brod und Kase here.” 

‘** How many hours before I get any?” 

‘* Two hours from here—at the Matten Alp.” 

One’s heart fell, after nearly eight hours’ walking, to hear 
that there was no corn in Egypt. I tried to feed on the glory 
of the scene, but it hardly met the case. 

The good boy now began a spoken and gesticulatory argu- 
ment in favour of my going with him, instead of proceeding 
to the Matten Alp. I demurred. He plied the ‘‘ Brod und 
Kise’ view of the matter very earnestly, and promised me 
those commodities much sooner on his route than on mine. 
The lad’s interest in me was touching. He watched my every 
movement, and evidently thought I was “ hardly bestead and 
hungry.” He wanted to help me if he could. 

Was it ‘‘ zwei Stunden ’—two hours—before I could get 
food? A brilliant thought now struck me. What has the 
lad got in his sack? Is there bit or scrap of anything eat- 
able there? That was now the question. 

“What have you here?” I asked, tapping his sack with 
the point of my stick. 

‘* Bread and boots,” he replied. 

It was laughable. There was a little baker’s shop on the 
boy’s back all the time, while we were measuring the distance 
to the nearest huts on the mountains. In a moment I showed 
him my purse, and in the next his sack was off his back and 
opened, displaying a layer of boots spread over a column of 
loaves! The sight was heart-melting. Of course there was 
nothing to eat with the bread except the boots, but one was 
too keen to need cheese or butter. My difficulty had not 
been to make anything go down, but to find something to go 
down. I gave the boy a half-frane piece and a pocket-knife, 
and he at once cut two slices off one of the loaves and set me 
to work. ‘Food and beverages” were now before me in sack 
and stream; and dipping the top of my flask-case in the 
torrent, I drank to the dear bread-carrier of Urbach Thal. 
And how he smiled to see me dispose of his dry bread! 
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Where the river trends to the right I parted from him, 
sorry to see his sweet, honest face pass into the mist that now 
crept upwards on all sides. We parted with affectionate 
adieus. Some day, perhaps, we shall meet on the higher 
mountains—where the snow never lies. 

J. HIRST HOLLOWELL. 


———$OE———— 


THE LABOURS OF HERAKLES. 
CHAPTER VI. 


THE SEVENTH AND EIGHTH LABOURS,. AND THE WAR OF GODS’ 
AND GIANTS. 

So far Heraklés had only toiled in the district around My- 
kene; but Eurystheus, ever seeking an impossible task, now 
bade him cross the ocean and fetch the mad bull of Kréta. 
The ‘Island of a Hundred Cities ” was at that time ruled by 
Minds, son of the dawn-maiden Eurdpé, whom Zeus bore over 
the waves. Minds was a strong king ; with his ships, white 
and swift as a flock of gulls, he had made himself master of 
many islands, and the black pirates fled before him. He was 
also a most wise ruler, so that men came from distant lands 
to learn his laws. But he was not a good man, for he did 
not mind breaking his word. Twice he had done this very 
shamefully. 

In one of his voyages he came to the seaport of Megara, 
on the Isthmus of Corinth. Nisos, the king of Megara, had 
amongst the hair of his head one lock of a peculiar purple 
colour, which, like the locks of Samson, made him stronger 
than all his foes. Minds saw that he could not by fair means 
conquer Megara ; so he made love secretly to Skylla, the 
daughter of Nisos, promising to wed her if she brought him 
the purple lock. She foolishly agreed to cut it from her 
father’s head during his sleep, but when she brought it to her 
false lover, he basely slew her father, and tossed the poor 
girl over the stern of his ship. 

For that he was not punished, and, thinking that he could 
sin with impunity, he ventured a second time to break his 
word. The gods had been very good to him. He was rich 
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and happy; his palace was like a forest of white marble. 
Beside him, on a throne of beaten gold, sat his wife, whose 
name, Pasiphaé, means ‘“‘the All-Shining.” His daughter, 
Ariadne, was fairer than a dream. His eldest son, Androgeis, 
was so supple and skilful that at the Athenian sports he had 
beaten all comers, carrying off the golden crown. His youngest- 
born, the merry Glaukos, was the idol of the house. On every 
side were marvels of cost and skill, for with him dwelt the 
cunning Athenian Daidalos—he who invented glue, the plumb- 
line, the auger, the axe, and the saw, and who wrought 
a honeycomb so cleverly that the bees mistook it for their 
own. For Minds Daidalos had made statues with open eyes 
and lips that spoke, and for sweet Ariadne he had carved in 
fait white stone a group of dancers that seemed to float in 
airy motion round the hall. Sure that the gods would grant 
him everything he asked for, Minds prayed Poseidon to send 
him a bull, which he solemnly promised that he would 
offer up in sacrifice. From his rocky halls beneath the sea 
Poseidon sent forth a noble animal with hide of royal purple, 
with horns and hoofs of flashing gold. Minds, coveting the 
bull, concealed it among his own cattle, broke his word, and 
tried to cheat the god by placing the carcass of another animal 
upon the altar. Then the wrath of dire Poseidon fell upon 
him. His wife Pasiphaé, conceiving hatred for her husband 
and an unnatural regard for Poseidon’s bull, with the help of 
Daidalos forsook her lord; and the bull, escaping from the 
stall, went raging over all the island, goring men and beasts. 

When Heraklés came to Kréta, Minds gladly gave him 
leave to catch and keep the bull; and Poseiddn, to whom the 
bull belonged, also consented, but on condition that it should 
not be killed. Heraklés was as successful in this SevENTH 
Lazour as in those that went before. Seizing the bull by the 
horns, he dragged it down to the shore and into his ship; and, 
returning to the Peloponnésos, he bore it on his shoulders to 
Eurystheus. 

But the punishment of Minds did not cease. Keeping his 
promise to Poseidon, Heraklés released the bull, which wan- 
dered away toward Athens, doing mischief wherever it went. 
Aigeus, the Athenian king, sent against it Androgeds, son of 
Minis; but Androgeds was killed in the first encounter. 
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Minos, in his sorrow and rage, planned a fearful vengeance. 
Pasiphaé had given birth to a horrid monster with a human 
body and a bull’s head, called the Minotaur. This animal 
lived on human flesh, and was kept by Minds in a labyrinth 
among the rocks below Mount Ida. He now compelled the 
people of Athens to send every ninth year seven youths and 
seven maidens to be devoured by it. That lasted until The- 
seus came and killed the brute, whereupon the lovely Ariadne, 
falling in love with Theseus, left her father ; and so Minds, for 
his falsehood, lost wife and son and daughter. 

The ErantnH Lazsovur was the capture of the mares of Dio- 
médés, king of the Bistones, a people on the shores of Lake 
Bistonis, in the wild Thrakian land. Heraklés, on his way 
to undertake this task, came to the peninsula of Palléné, 
where, beneath the icy crown of Mount Athos, was the birth- 
place of the giants—monsters with frightful faces and the tails 
of dragons. They had such enormous strength and daring 
that they had made war against heaven, had piled Pélion upon 
Ossa—mountain upon mountain—and, armed with huge rocks 
and stumps of trees, had sought even to scale Olympos. The 
decree of destiny had gone forth that even the gods would not 
be able to destroy them without the assistance of some mortal ; 
and, now that Heraklés was in the neighbourhood, Zeus sent 
Athéné to invite his aid. Mindful that Athené had enabled 
him to drive away the Stymphalian birds, and glad to meet 
foemen worthy of his strength, Heraklés at once consented. 
He was soon seen by Alkyoneus, the strongest of the giants, 
who rushed up, breathing fire and smoke like a voleano. But 
Heraklés had not forgotten how to wrestle, and, seizing the 
giant as he came head down to butt at him, the hero threw 
him over his back. The skull of Alkyoneus crashed on the 
rocks, making the mountain shake. But Earth, the mother 
of the giants, restored him to life. He sprang to his feet 
stronger than ever, and more full of fury. Heraklés flung 
him again. Again he rose, and the hero would soon have 
been exhausted if Athéné had not shown herself and whis- 
pered, “He can never be killed upon his native soil.” So 
the next time he was down, Heraklés seized his feet, dragged 
him over crag and fell into another land, and there destroyed 
him. Returning to the battle, Heraklés saw another of the 
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monsters named Porphyrion, rushing at Héré, the wife of 
Zeus. She, rending her garments and ready to slay herself 
rather than be touched by such a wretch, was screaming for 
help. Zeus also heard, and Porphyrion fell dead at her feet, 
transfixed at the same instant by the thunderbolt of the god 
and the arrow of the hero. Ephialtés, another giant, received 
one arrow in his left eye from the bow of Apollo, and another 
in his right eye from the bow of Heraklés. Those that fled 
were chased by Hermes and Poseidon, so that few escaped. 
And those that stood to the last were slain either by the bolts 
of Zeus or by the arrows of Heraklés. 

For this great service Zeus granted the hero the best 
reward a brave man can receive—permission to perform an 
act of noble charity. The Titan Prométheus had insulted 
Zeus. Having sacrificed a bull and divided it into two parts, 
he wrapped up all the best meat in the skin and laid the 
entrails upon the top. Then he took the bare bones and 
covered them with fat, so that when Zeus came to claim 
the better portion for Olympos he was cheated with mere 
bones. Zeus punished the crime by depriving men of the 
use of fire. Prométheus had always been the friend of men. 
He found them dwelling like ants in holes dug in the earth. 
He taught them how to build houses, cook food, find the 
secret treasures of the earth, know all healing herbs, read the 
movements of the stars, and spread the canvas wings of ships 
upon the sea. And, because he could not bear that men 
should lose their comfort for his wrong-doing, he climbed into 
the palace of Zeus, stole fire from the chariot of Helios, and 
brought it in a hollow tube down to earth. Then the wrath 
of Zeus was tenfold greater. Prométheus was bound in iron 
chains ; and grim Hephaistos though he liked not the task— 
was commanded to nail his limbs to the naked crags of 
Caucasus. There the great Titan hung moaning through the 
blaze of summer heat and winter’s icy blast, while every day a 
cruel vulture fed upon his heart which every night grew whole 
again for the torment of that gnawing beak. Long years had 
Prométheus suffered. Fair Id, stung by Héré’s gadfly, her 
body torn by brambles, her feet bleeding on the sharp rocks, 
had seen him in her wanderings; and he had told her that 
one of her descendants in the thirteenth generation was 
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destined to set him free. The time was come at last, and the 
task was entrusted to Heraklés. 

On he journeyed, past the silver stream of Hebrus, and 
still on until he came in sight of Caucasus, “with peaks that 
neighbour on the stars;” and there, high upon a desolate 
solitary crag, riveted to the rock, he saw the giant form, he 
heard the deathless moan, he beheld the vulture at its 
hideous task. Then hastening nearer, shooting the vulture 
dead, climbing the steep-faced rock, wrenching the rivets 
from their holes, and rending the iron chains from the 
sufferer’s limbs, he set him free. Joy filled the hearts of 
men and gods. Prométheus returned to the sunlit halls of 
Olympos, and all that Heraklés had done before seemed little 
beside the glory of that holy deed. 

Now he hastened to the brazen stable where Diomédé kept 
his steeds. The Thrakians were a cruel race. They tattooed 
their own bodies, sold their children for slaves, despised all 
honest labour, boasted of fraud and robbery, and delighted 
in the shedding of blood as a luxury. The four mares of the 
Thrakian monarch were always fed on human flesh. Every 
unhappy stranger who came near the lake of Bistonis was 
tossed without pity into their bloody mangers and torn as if 
with the fangs of wolves. Heraklés would show no mercy to 
the owners of such animals. His face was all ablaze with hot 
indignation when he entered the town, so that no man dare 
meet him. Entering the stable he loosed the mares, and, 
leaving them in charge of his friend Abdérus, he went forward 
to the palace of Diomédés. Neither the king nor his servants 
could stand against him, nor did he cease from his work of 
vengeance until every man was slain. But when he came 
back to Abdérus, alas! the mares had been too strong for an 
unaccustomed hand. They had eaten Abdérus alive, and were 
snorting for another meal as Heraklés drew near. To seize 
their iron bridles was for him the work of an instant, and he 
pulled them back upon their haunches until they shook with 
terror. Then in his rage he flung to them the corpse of their 
own master, and, strange to tell, when they had devoured 
Diomédés, their nature changed. ‘Except that they were 
swifter than any breed on earth, they had become as others 
of their kind—the useful friends of man. On the spot where 
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Abdérus fell, Heraklés raised a memorial pile, around which 
in later time the town of Abdéra grew up; and there wag 
born the blind philosopher Démocritus. Putting the mares 
on board his ship, Heraklés took them to Eurystheus, by 
whom they were sent as a present to Héré, and the strain 
was still in existence in the time of Alexander the Great. 

The Krétan bull may, doubtless, represent the storm-cloud 
coming up from the sea, which, if it be not at once destroyed, 
sullies the fame of the all-shining sky (Pasiphaé), and which 
the sun carries to distant lands, but not to make an end of 
it. The mares of Diomédés in like manner are the baleful 
vapours which hang over low-lying lands, and only cease to 
be deadly when the moisture that was their master is dead. 
The battle of the giants describes the wild upheaval of the 
rocks in a voleanic district. The heart of Prométheus daily 
eaten and replaced is the fire, which, being consumed, is as 
regularly supplied with fresh material. The name comes 
from a Sanskrit word, Pramantha, meaning a fire-basket. In 
this aspect the seventh and eighth Labours are variations on 
old themes. But their moral lessons, however old, are for 
ever new. With solemn voice they warn us against sins that 
yet survive, against breaking our plighted word, against self- 
will, against all cruelty, and once more against that hasty 
temper which injures friend as well as foe. 

W. J. WOODS. 


SHERRING'S HISTORY OF PROTESTANT MISSIONS 
IN INDIA.* 


A LITTLE over ten years ago the late Mr. Sherring, a man of 
high gifts, of great missionary experience, and of established 
literary reputation, published his ‘‘ History of Protestant Mis- 
sions in India.” The book was a bulky octavo, and the price 
somewhat high. Although it attracted considerable attention at 


* The History of Protestant Missions in India. From their Com- 
mencement in 1706 to 1882. By the Rev. M. A. Suerrine, M.A., LL.B. 
New Edition, carefully Revised and brought down to Date, by the Rev. 
Epwarp Srorrow, formerly of Caleutta. With Four Maps. (Religious 
Tract Society.) 
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the time, it was not nearly so widely read as it deserved to be. 
Latterly, the interest felt by English readers in missionary 
enterprise generally, and more especially in the fascinating 
and highly important work now carried on in India, has made 
it desirable that Mr. Sherring’s book should be re-issued in 
a more popular form, at a much lower price, and with the 
addition of the latest available information of the state of 
mission work at the present time all over India. 

The Religious Tract Soeiety, true to its character and re- 
sponsibility as one of the largest and most powerful missionary 
agencies of the present day, has undertaken the republication 
of the volume. It has just been published under the careful 
supervision of the Rev. Edward Storrow, formerly of Calcutta, 
who has revised the first edition with great thoroughness, and 
embodied all the latest information and statistics. The book 
now makes an attractive crown octavo volume, furnished with 
a copious index and four maps, which, by the ingenious device 
made use of by the compilers of the last decennial report on 
the state of missions in India, published in Calcutta, show at 
a glance what missionary agencies are at work in each town 
in India. The scope of the volume is large, inasmuch as the 
aim of the writer is to sketch the origin, history, chief results, 
and present condition of every Protestant mission in India. 
All societies, great and small, are included, and no work has 
been intentionally overlooked or omitted. 

As no similar book exists, and as the information is the 
latest and most accurate obtainable, every English reader 
who wishes to get a fair idea of the present state of Chris- 
tianity in India should consult this volume. Within the 
compass of 450 pages are contained narratives of the highest 
interest ; descriptions of districts and tribes; sketches of men 
who will be renowned until the history of the Church on earth 
closes ; statistics ample enough to satisfy the most rapacious 
appetite for figures, and so well arranged that a passing 
glance catches their great significance ; and, what is perhaps 
even more valuable for the thoughtful reader, the quiet, well- 
considered criticisms of the author upon many of the results 
obtained, the plans tried, and the difficulties met with, in 
what the preface aptly describes as “the most stupendous 
enterprise the Church of Christ has ever attempted.” 
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The work opens with a clear and comprehensive account of 
the planting of Christianity in Tranquebar and the regions 
adjacent, by the self-denying labours of the Danish and 
German missionaries at the beginning of the last century, 
The permanent influence of such men us Ziegenbalg, Schwartz, 
Schultze, Gericke, Kiernander, and a host of others, is care- 
fully and sympathetically traced. And this opening chapter, 
dealing with the first tentative efforts to win India for Christ, 
affords opportunities, not lost sight of, for comparing the earlier 
with the later methods. An instance or two may be given. 
In 1782, twenty-six years after Ziegenbalg and Plutschan 
landed at Tranquebar, the Christians numbered 1500. Mr. 
Sherring notes as a remarkable fact that— 


Not one of them had been ordained to the office of the Christian min- 
istry. This was one of the most manifest errors committed by the pioneers 
of Protestant Christianity in India—an error which was copied and per- 
petuated for many years, and which only recently has given place to a 
wiser and more scriptural system. Had the Christian communities, as 
they were established, been placed under the control of native pastors, 
they would have acquired that independence, strength of character, and 
power of reproduction so strikingly seen among the Christian Churehes 
of primitive ages, and so necessary to the permanence of Christianity in 
India. 


In speaking of the general results of the Tranquebar mis- 
sion, another very important hint is given. 


It must be remembered, however, that in India, where there are so 
many nationalities, so many social distinctions, and so vast a population, 
some parts of the country are found by experience to be much more sus- 
ceptible to the influence of Christianity than others. And these justify 
very various forms of evangelization. It is a startling and suggestive fact 
that the plans of action existing in one mission will secure scarcely a dozen 
converts in as many years, while other plans in another mission similarly 
situated, and among the same class of people, will produce a multitude of 
converts every year. 


Following this sketch of the work done in the eighteenth 
century come a series of chapters dealing with the work of the 
gospel in Calcutta, Bengal, among the Kols and Santals, in 
the North-West, in Travancore, in Tinnivelly—in short, a 
brief and yet masterly survey is taken of all now being done 
for the evangelization of India. In the well-arranged index 
at the end of the volume, under the heading ‘‘ Missionary 
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Societies,” there are references more or less numerous to what 
is being done by forty-three distinct societies. 

The enormous influence exerted by the translations of the 
Scriptures and by tracts is made very evident in this history. 


In no country of the world, and in no period of the history of Chris- 
tianity, was there ever displayed such an amount of energy in the trans- 
lation of the sacred Scriptures from their originals into other tongues, as 
was exhibited by a handful of earnest men in Calcutta and Serampore in 
the first ten years of the present century. By their own industry, and 
that of others in various parts of India who had caught from them inspira- 
tion for the work, during this short period, portions of the Bible, chiefly of 
the New Testament, had been translated, and actually printed, in thirty-one 
Indian languages and dialects. One is amazed and almost overwhelmed 
at the stupendousness of this undertaking. It cannot be supposed that 
these first attempts are to be compared with the versions which have been 
subsequently made in these languages. But this must not diminish the 
intense admiration we ought to feel towards men of such boldness of design 
and such astounding energy of execution. Not content with their labours 
in this direction, they also published a great multitude of tracts, the 
Serampore press alone issuing them in twenty languages. 


A great deal of attention is given to the part played 
in the past and the probable influence in the future of 
Dr. Duff's new departure—viz., his resolve ‘to proclaim 
the English language the most effective medium of Indian 
illumination.”” Dr. Duff's method is thus described: ‘A 
simple yet thorough course of instruction in the English 
language for all the classes was laid down, and an hour was 
devoted daily to the study of the sacred Scriptures in the 
same language.” . 

This system thus begun in 1830 has led to results which in 
importance defy exact calculation. 


It is impossible (writes Mr. Sherring) to form too high an estimate of 
the extraordinary results which have been attained during the last fifty 
years in the elevation and enlightenment of native society by the instru- 
mentality of the English language. Copying the excellent example set by 
the eminent founder of the Scotch institution at Calcutta, the Government 
of India, and many of the leading missionary societies in their missions 
in the country, by degrees adopted the principle that their colleges and 
superior schools should impart instruction mainly through the English 
language. So that at length the desire to acquire English has become 
general in the middle and upper classes of Hindu society. Thus an in- 
tellectual and moral reformation is being wrought among the people. 
European ideas on every subject are by its means rapidly spreading in all 
directions. The native mind is being moulded on a new model. Although, 
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as wasto be expected, many sceptical as well as good principles have found 
their way through English books into native society, yet incontrovertibly 
the good principles have immeasurably exceeded the bad, and the light 
which has been everywhere diffused has produced beneficent and glorious 
results, hardly bedimmed by the few streaks of cloud and darkness occa- 
sionally associated with it. Let it never be forgot that the first promoter 
of this magnificent enterprise was the great champion of Indian education, 
Dr. Duff. 


One of the great objects of the book being to give the 
English reader a just and adequate idea of the present condi- 
tion of the missionary campaign against the idolatry, ignor- 
ance, and scepticism of India, the author constantly meets the 
main objections to missionary work by facts that are weightier 
far than any of the theories or assertions of those who would 
be only too glad to be able to cry aloud that Indian missions 
were a gigantic failure. Thus, at the close of a very able 
summary of the results of Christian evangelization in Calcutta 
and its neighbourhood, Mr. Sherring faces the question, “ Is 
the result worth the means employed to obtain it?” and the 
answer he gives deserves earnest attention. 


In reply, it may be affirmed that intellectually the missionary agency 
in the metropolis and its vicinity is, to say the least, accomplishing as 
much as all other agencies combined, whether in connection with or 
separate from the government. Morally and religiously, in changing for 
the better the tone of native society, in scattering broadcast among all 
classes of the community the purest principles of human life and conduct, 
both as to the relations subsisting between man and man, and between 
man and his Maker, in breaking the bonds of superstition, in destroying 
idolatry and other erroneous conceptions of the Deity, in exciting the 
natives to seek after truth and virtue, they have exerted an influence far 
and wide which, but for them, would never have been felt, have already 
effected moral changes which, but for them, would never have been pro- 
duced, have awakened a desire for knowledge among the wives and 
daughters of Bengalis which, but for them, would never have been expe- 
rienced, and have inspired the breasts of multitudes with the ambition to 
become more honest and more like God Himself, which, but for them, 
would have remained base and grovelling for ever. 


But we must pass to the last chapter—the summary of the 
agencies and results of Protestant missions in India. The 
work that began with the landing of Ziegenbalg and Plutschau 
in 1706, in 1882 was being carried on— 


By 586 foreign missionaries, 72 foreign lay helpers, 461 native ordained 
ministers, 2488 native preachers and catechists, 98 foreign male and 479 
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foreign female teachers, 3481 native Christian male and 1643 native 
Christian female teachers, 2462 non-Christian male and 281 non-Christian 
female teachers. These are the agents of 47 societies and seven isolated 
or independent missions, 32 of which are British, 13 American, seven Con- 
tinental, one Australian, and one local. These numbers may seem large, 
but in reality they only give one foreign Christian agent to every 210,000 
of the population, and one native Christian preacher to each 83,000. 


The various influences at work to retard the gospel, the 
small interest in the work taken by the foreigners resident 
in India, the attitude of the various governments, &c., are 
carefully examined. The weighty matter indicated by the 
question, ‘‘ What kind of Christians do the converts make ?” 
is thus summed up : 

Not only are the Christians increasing in numbers, they are also 
advancing in all other respects. They are drawn in larger proportions 
from the higher castes and better educated classes. Being better educated, 
freer, and of a higher moral type, they are growing in the moral scale. 
More and more their communities are becoming independent, self-sup- 
porting, and aggressive. The past ten years have witnessed a marvellous 
expansion in the contributions of native Christians, the multiplication of 
ordained native ministers, the formation of native Church councils, the 
voluntary adoption by Christians and individuals of evangelistic action, 


and the bolder front the native Church displays in her worship and 
endeavours to extend, as if conscious of growing power and influence, 


The results of female education are of a most hopeful and 
cheering character, and mission work now stands higher in 
public opinion generally than at any previous period. We 
cannot close this brief sketch without recommending once 
again all who feel even a languid interest in mission work to get 
and read this book. It contains much that will stimulate zeal, 
and faith, and hope; and we know of no better book to put 
into the hands of those who are inclined to think missions a 
failure and the effort to evangelize heathen nations a needless 
task. 

Written in a masterly style, taking a comprehensive survey 
of an enormous field, it bases upon a sure foundation the 
conclusion that missions in India are a great success now, and 
that there are many signs of still greater and more varied 
success in the immediate future. 
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THE WYCLIFFE QUINCENTENARY AND THE 
BISHOPS. 


Ir is very instructive to note the attitude taken by the 
Anglican Church, as represented by its dignitaries and by 
Convocation, towards the Wycliffe Quincentenary. The sacer- 
dotalists, to whatever Church they belong, can have no real 
sympathy with the Reformer of Lutterworth. He did not secede 
from the Church of Rome, and he died a century and a half 
before the separation of this country from the Papal See; 
but the germ of the principles of advanced Protestantism is to 
be found in his writings, and in some respects he was even 
more trenchant and outspoken than most of his successors. 
It is not to be expected, therefore, that he will be a favourite 
with High Churchmen. Archdeacon Blunt, indeed, expresses 
the views of a large school in the somewhat bitter passage on 
him and his followers which we quoted in a previous article 
on the Reformer. Even Archbishop Trench, who does more 
justice to the man and his work, writes more than doubtfully 
of his teachings. Some parts of his judgment may be quoted 
in full : 


With all due thankfulness to Almighty God that He raised up this 
witness for so much of truth, we, members of the Anglican Church, may 
be thankful too that the Reformation was not in his time, nor of his doing. 
From a Church reformed under the auspices of one who was properly the 
spiritual ancestor of our Puritans, the Catholic element would in good 
part, perhaps altogether, have disappeared. Overthrowing much, he 
built up very little. In that knowledge of Holy Scripture, which by his 
translation he diffused among the English people, there were good foun- 
dations laid ; but we must see in him rather a clearer of the ground than 
a builder thereupon. His axe was laid at the root of much—of pilgrim- 
ages, of indulgences, of crusades—which in his time had grown to be 
mischievous impostures—of Transubstantiation ; though, whether in this 
last matter he shunned one danger without falling into another, it is not 
easy to determine (‘‘ Media#val Church History,’’ pp. 306, 307). 


This is ‘the orthodox ecclesiastical view. The Archbishop, 
with more breadth of sympathy and more amiability of spirit, 
presents it in a less repulsive form than the more severe 
Archdeacon, but they are essentially the same. Of two men 
who may be regarded as in some sense Reformers before the 
Reformation, though separated from each other in opinion 
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and aim by an interval as wide as that which divides them ° 
in time—Wycliffe and Wolsey—the Churchman leans to 
Wolsey. Dean Milman shows no sympathy with this sacer- 
dotal spirit, and does more justice to one who has been described 
without exaggeration as the ‘‘ greatest Englishman of the 
Middle Ages.” But even he insists on regarding Wycliffe as 
a destructive rather than a constructive; and indeed the 
passage cited above seems to have been adopted from him. 
But, writing with more discrimination than the Archbishop, 
he gives a more accurate conception of the exact deficiency, 
if it is to be regarded as such, in Wycliffe’s work : 


Teutonic Christianity (he says) had to await more than two centuries 
and a half before it offered a new system of doctrine to the religious 
necessities of man. Lutheranism, Anglicanism, Calvinism, are forms of 
faith. From Wycliffism it would be difficult, perhaps impossible, to frame a 
creed like that of Augsburg, Articles like those of the Church of England, 
or even those of Westminster. 


Precisely. Wycliffe did not create a new theology, or estab- 
lish a new Church system ; but the man who gave the English 
people their Bible was more than a mere destructive. The 
marvel really is that he was able to do what he did, and it 
is hard even to hint a complaint that he did not effect a 
revolution to which all the circumstances of the time were 
unpropitious. Broad Churchmen are, perhaps, a little 
offended by his intense spiritual earnestness, even though 
they do full justice to his lofty character as a great Christian: 
teacher and patriot. Indeed, there is a grandeur about the: 
man—a versatility of genius, a rare eombination of qualities, 
a spiritual fervour ennobling and sanctifying an intellect of 
singular subtlety and force, a passionate enthusiasm with a 
practical wisdom—which ought to command the admiration 
of all. 


He was (says Dean Milman) a subtle schoolman and a popular religious 
pamphleteer. He addressed the students of the university in the lan- 
guage and in the logic of the schools; he addressed the vulgar, which in- 
cluded, no doubt, the whole laity and a vast number of the parochial 
clergy, in the simplest and most homely vernacular phrase. 


A man like this is a glory to any Church; but there are 
Anglicans with whom the ecclesiastic is more than the man 


or the Christian. ‘‘ His ideal,” again quoting from Milman, 
VOL. XIII. 35 
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“was the restoration of the pure moral and religious supre- 
macy to religion. This was the secret of his anti-sacerdo- 
talism, of his pertinacious enmity to the whole hierarchical 
system of the day.” His teachings, in truth, struck at the root 
of the hierarchical system not only of that day but of all days, 
and therefore ecclesiastics with high sacerdotal notions either 
damn him with faint praise or take even stronger ground, 
and denounce him as the parent of sectarianism, with all 
the terrible evils it is supposed to bring in its train. Hence 
we have been somewhat curious to see what action, if any, 
the bishops and the Convocation would take in regard to this 
Quincentenary Celebration. In justice we are bound to say 
that the Primate has shown an appreciative sympathy for 
which we were not prepared. Whether his tribute to Wycliffe 
was perfectly consistent on the lips of one who glories in 
being the successor of the martyred Becket, it is perhaps 
neither necessary nor expedient to inquire. Wycliffe did not 
fall by the hands either of executioner or assassin, and yet he 
is so far entitled to the honours of martyrdom that there can 
be little doubt that he was hurried to the grave by the 
harassing persecution which his fidelity to truth provoked. 
But the two men, Becket and Wycliffe, were in their respec- 
tive times in different ages, representatives of the two con- 
tending forces in our ecclesiastical struggles. Wycliffe spent 
his life in seeking to overthrow the system in defence of 
which Becket died. Dr. Benson glories that he sits on the 


throne of the martyred Primate, but he also has a profound 


admiration for the Reformer, in relation to whom Archbishop 
Trench tells us: 


He was, as is well known, struck with palsy while celebrating the 


Divine offices in his Church at Lutterworth on the day of the Holy 
Innocents (December 28, 1884). His adversaries transferred the occur- 
rence of the fatal stroke to the day following, being the day of St. 
Thomas, that so they might trace in it that vengeance of the saint and 
martyr upon one who had dared to find fault with the honours 60 


prodigally bestowed on him, and the riches heaped on his shrine. 


We live in more liberal times, and the successor of the 
‘‘saint and martyr” is able to recognize the worth of this 
great medieval preacher. 

The eulogy of the Primate is worth studying. It is high, 
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yet not more than Wycliffe fairly deserves. He was “by a 
hundred years the first translator of the whole Bible,” and 
“he was one of three men—for Chaucer and Shakespeare 
were the only two who could be associated with him—who 
had by their writings truly moulded the English language.” 
So far, at all events, we are in perfect agreement. What His 
Grace means, however, when he tells us “that he diffused 
the knowledge and ideas which he possessed in a Churchlike 
manner,” we must confess ourselves unable fully to under- 
stand. It is true that Wycliffe remained a priest in the 
fomish Church to the day of his death, but we should have 
said that his proceedings in that capacity, though eminently 
Christian, were extremely questionable as to their ‘‘ Churchlike 
manner.” His conflict with the begging friars, his assertion 
of the universal priesthood of believers, his contention for 
the rights of the commonalty, and, above all, his employment 
of preachers were anything but Churchlike, if we are to judge 
them by the ideas and practices of the medieval Church. 
Altogether there seems to us to have been no man of the age 
who had less of the Churchman in him, or who administered 
more deadly blows to the entire Church system. The Primate 
is not unconscious of this, and he is therefore entitled to the 
more honour for the extreme fairness of his judgment. 

The tendency of his opinions was not always in favour of the main- 
tenance of the Three Orders, yet at times he seems to maintain an 
apostolic succession. [This certainly is a very liberal interpretation of 
indications which are at least doubtful.] Though he might not have been 


an exact model of an English Churchman of any party known to the 
nineteenth century, yet they could not but look on him as the ‘‘ morning 
star of the Reformation,’’ and it did seem to him to become them, not 
through any private committee, but as bishops of the Church, to be 


forward in recognizing so great a claim to gratitude, 


The touch about the ‘‘ private committee ” is exquisite. It 
gets rid of the odious idea of association with Dissenters in 
the commemoration of a Reformer who, after all, is not the 
heritage of any party or any Church, but the common posses- 
sion of English Protestants. On the showing of the eminent 
Anglican .writers whom we have quoted, there is a much 
closer affinity between him and modern Nonconformists than 
between him and Anglicans. It would have been a happy 
circumstance if all varieties of English Protestants had 
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united in the commemoration of one who was greater than 
any of their separate ’isms. But as the Primate does not 
like the “private committee,” it is to be hoped that the 
bishops will themselves undertake the work in earnest. There 
is much which they can do with more effect than any com- 
mittee. It will be a good thing if in the various cathedrals 
sermons be preached in commemoration of Wycliffe and his 
work, provided only that care be taken in the selection of the 
preachers. But it would be even better still if well-chosen 
readings from the works of the Reformer himself were given 
in cathedrals and churches. They might help to nip some 
nascent errors in the bud, they might be an effectual instru- 
ment for the revival of a healthy Protestant sentiment, they 
might clear the atmosphere surcharged with ecclesiastical 
and priestly ideas. This work a “ private committee” could 
not attempt, but the bishops could do it, and if they do it, or 
anything approaching to it, they will do more to restore the 
confidence of multitudes of their own followers than by almost 
any other step which they could take. 

The Bishop of Lincoln did not seem to be perfectly easy 
under the proposals of his chief. He did not resist them, but 
he did his utmost quietly to qualify them, and expressed his 
satisfaction that Wycliffe did not stamp his character upon the 
Reformation. ‘‘ Indeed,” added his Lordship, ‘‘ the Refor- 
mation itself was far better than any single Reformer. 
Wycliffe contributed to the great movement, but, without 
disparaging his memory, they might differ. That certainly is 
a liberty which no man would deny to Dr. Wordsworth, how- 
ever slow he is to admit a similar right in others to dissent 
from him. We must, however, distinctly challenge his posi- 
tion that the Reformation is greater than any Reformer, and 
we challenge it specially in this particular case. The English 
Reformation, as inaugurated by Henry VIII., developed under 
Elizabeth, and finally moulded into its present shape by the 
Caroline divines, was far less noble in spirit and grand in 
conception than the humble parish priest at Lutterworth, 
caring nothing for worldly honours, and boldly defying the 
censures of State and Church alike, in order that he might 
bear his testimony to the simple gospel of Jesus Christ and 
revive the power of spiritual religion in the land. His aim, 
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no doubt, was greater than himself; and if his ideas could 
have had full play and development the work would have 
dwarfed the man. But it was not so. His life ended before his 
principles had time to assert their supremacy ; and when the 
time came for the Reformation it was carried out on the lines 
of worldly policy and selfish ambition rather than on those of 
spiritual feeling and Evangelical truth. Henry’s Reformation 
is a poor thing by the side of Wycliffe’s heroic devotion and 
apostolic teaching. 

Dr. Wordsworth, moreover, seems very anxious lest some- 
body, named or unnamed, should get some profit out of this 
Quincentenary. As soon as we got the first hint of this anxiety 
we understood exactly what was in the good bishop’s mind. 
Some of their lurdships—we will not say what proportion—live 
in perpetual alarm about the ‘‘ Liberation Society.”’ We fancy 
it must trouble their dreams, since it seems never to be absent 
from their waking thoughts. Whatever is suggested, the first 
anxious inquiry seems to be as to how it will affect the 
“Liberation Society.” So here, “Even with regard to the- 
proposed Commemoration, they must avoid, if possible, afford- 
ing opportunity for any one to make capital out of it. There. 
would be many anxious to do so, and he might especially men- 
tion the ‘ Liberation Society,’ but he doubted if they had any 
right to do so.” Now we have not heard of any proposed 
action on the part of the Liberation Society, but this hint 
may possibly be as fruitful as that of a gentleman to his 
butler, who was bringing up a bottle of old crusted port, and 
carrying it with all possible tenderness and care: ‘I'll be 
bound,” said the gentleman, “‘ you have never shaken that 
port?” ‘No, sir,” he said; “but I'll take care to do it. 
now; and with a right good will he carried out his promise. 
We hope the bishop’s indirect reference to the Liberation: 
Society will be as productive. Indeed, now that attention has 
been drawn to the point, we think we may undertake (though 
we do it solely on our own authority) to say that, before the 
year is out, something will be done in one way or other to 
show the bearing of the Reformer’s teachings and work upon 
the great principles of religious equality. 

But, again we say, if the bishops will themselves do the 
work fitting for this Quincentenary, they can do it, in some 
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respects, more effectually than any one. A declaration, con- 
ceived in the spirit of the Reformer, against the arrogant 
pretensions of priests and the undue exaltation of sacraments, 
and signed by all the members of the Episcopal Bench, would 
have an effect which cannot easily be measured. Borrowing 
the familiar illustration from Wycliffe’s own times, if their 
lordships would imitate the example of the king when called 
on to confront Wat Tyler and his followers, and themselves 
become the leaders of a true Protestant movement, they would 
‘win for their order a mighty influence which at present it does 
not possess. Alas! it is but a dream, and a very vain dream. 
Guarded words of compliment to the dead Reformer they may 
utter, and even then but grudgingly. But as to sympathy 
with the freedom, the simplicity, the equality of a true and 
earnest Protestantism, we must seek that elsewhere. 

We are glad to see that the Wycliffe Quincentenary has led 
to an outburst of literary activity such as that which marked 
the Luther Commemoration. The Religious Tract Society 
have published a collection of Wycliffe anecdotes, which pre- 
sent some of the salient points of the Reformer’s character 
and work in a lively and attractive form; also a brief life of 
Wycliffe, and one or two smaller publications. Miss Grace 
Stebbing, in a book called ‘‘ In Wiclif’s Days” (J. F. Shaw 
and Co.), has contributed one of those stories in which she 
interests young people in the events of history. Miss Emily 
Holt has also given,us a complete compendious and popular 
account of Wycliffe’s life, a cheap Sixpenny Edition of which 
is included in the Home Series. (J. I’. Shaw and Co.) 

Messrs. Hodder and Stoughton have published a larger and 
more important work—* Wiclif and Hus, from the German of 
Dr. Johann Loserth ”—which is full of learning and valuable 
information, and to which we hope to return at some future 
time. 


NOTES OF THE MONTH. 


Tur affairs of Egypt, and especially of the Soudan, have 
occupied an amount of attention altogether out of propor- 
tion to their intrinsic importance. If we had been engaged 
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in a war as serious and critical as that in the Crimea, in 
which our influence and position were compromised as 
gravely as they could not fail to be when we were engaged in 
a struggle with a great power like Russia, Tories could hardly 
have been more angry in their excitement, more vehement in 
their denunciations, or more violent in their language. The 
choice vocabulary of abuse which they pour out upon the 
Ministry becomes simply ludicrous as soon as we sit down 
and endeavour to take their words to pieces. According to 
Lord Cadogan, they are “a coward and caitiff crew.” For what? 
For refusing to send a body of English troops to make their 
way as best they could across a vast desert under the furious 
heat of a tropical sun, dropping brave men at almost every 
stage of their progress, and all merely to gratify a sentiment 
which to a large extent is merely simulated. There is no 
question of the safety of the Empire. Even the prestige of 
England is not at stake, though possibly the dividends of the 
bondholders may be. There is no glory to be secured by 
victory, and there certainly would be no justification for the 
frightful expenditure of life in an expedition so mad and reck- 
less. Happily the people have not shown themselves willing 
to listen to those who sought to play on their ignorance 
and their passion. The appeal to John Bull’s supposed Jingo- 
ism has been singularly futile. In vain have Tory orators 
declaimed in terms which gentlemen have not been accus- 
tomed to employ in this country. In vain has The Times 
thundered and The Pall Mall Gazette shrieked from day to 
day. They have piped, but there were none to dance; they 
have mourned, but there have been no answering lamenta- 
tions. No sudden flood of mutiny breaking out at different 
parts and sweeping over whole districts has shown the aliena- 
tion of the people from their trusted chiefs. If some Liberal 
members have been too ready to avow their dissent from the 
Government, their constituencies have not hesitated to pro- 
claim their withdrawal from them. The heart of the Liberal 
party in the country is sound and loyal. Even Lord Salisbury 
betrays the consciousness that the abuse has been overdone, 
and suggests that if distrust of him is a defence for the 
Ministry, some other leader might be found who might rally 
round himself the malcontents who at heart disapprove of a 
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Ministry whom they will not displace. But hitherto it has 
been all in vain, and these frantic appeals have only served to 
show how easy it is to call spirits from the vasty deep, but 
how hard to make them come when you do call! The talk 
about the country being behind these critics is simply the 
bunkum of political controversy, and is employed for a pur- 
pose which has but little relation to the affairs of Egypt. 
There is doubtless a sentiment about General Gordon, despite 
his many faults of judgment and of temper. His chivalry, 
his heroism, his self-devotion, have given him a hold upon 
the heart of the people, and if they believed that he had really 
been deserted their indignation would be awakened. But they 
are not likely to believe it in face of the express declarations of 
the Government, at the bidding of men who simply use General 
Gordon as a stalking-horse for their own factious purposes, 
and whose feelings towards him have varied with the changing 
necessities of party interest. 






Mr. Forster has once more made himself conspicuous among 
the candid friends of the Ministry, and has outdone his former 
excesses by the violence of his outburst against the great chief 
under whom he was once proud to serve. His attack on Mr. 
Gladstone in the debate on the latest vote of censure will not 
soon be forgotten or forgiven. The complaint about him is not 
that he differed from the pulicy of Mr. Gladstone, or even that he 
expressed his dissent in strong and trenchant language, but that 
he took the opportunity to attack the Prime Minister ina style 
worthy only of Lord Randolph Churchill or Mr. Chaplin. Of 
course he won the wild cheers of the delighted Tories, but they 
were cheers of which a high-minded man ought to be ashamed. 
Unfortunately for himself and for his reputation, Mr. Forster 
has too often yielded to the temptation to cater for the ap- 
plause of the enemies of his party. His transient triumphs 
have been dearly purchased by the loss of the confidence of 
his true friends, but never has he committed a more egregious 
blunder than in this ungenerous assault upon Mr. Gladstone. 
The rebuke of Lord Hartington was as keen as it was well- 
deserved; and though The Spectator endeavoured to break its 
force, it has been heartily approved and endorsed by the entire 
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‘Liberal party, not at Bradford only, but throughout the country. 
Independence is a noble quality in any politician, but if Mr. 
Forster comforts himself with the idea that he is merely paying 
the penalty of independence, he has only to compare the 
sentiment with which Mr. Goschen is regarded with that 
which he has awakened to have so pleasant an illusion dis- 
pelled. In his reply to the resolution of the Five Hundred 
at Bradford, Mr. Forster repudiates the construction which 
was put on his unfortunate phrase that ‘‘ Mr. Gladstone was 
capable of persuading himself of anything.” But it cannot 
be forgotten that his withdrawal was received in the House 
with chilling indifference on both sides, and that even The 
Times, while taking Mr. Forster’s part, writes in the follow- 
ing very qualified terms: ‘‘ Just because Mr. Forster found 
himself to disagree in substance with the policy of his party, 
he ought to have been particularly careful to avoid all ex- 
pressions in which even the zeal of a colleague could detect 
a personal reflection upon the Prime Minister ... The 
perfect sincerity which so honourably distinguishes the con- 
duct of public affairs in this country would have permitted 
Mr. Forster .at least to refrain from observations of a per- 
sonal character concerning Mr. Gladstone. This personal 
incident, unfortunate as it is, will be of use if it teaches Mr. 
Forster the necessity of more cautious language. No one 
wishes to interfere with the freest exercise of his judgment, 
but something is due to chivalry and courtesy, even when an 
attack is made upon the policy of former colleagues.” 


The extraordinary game which The Pall Mall Gazette has 
been playing for the last few months has become even more 
pronounced and more objectionable. When a journalist, 
whose special qualifications for the direction of our Egyptian 
policy are, to say the least, unknown to the world, assumes 
on the strength of a single interview with General Gordon 
to have an intimate knowledge of the wants of the Soudan, 
and to talk of the Cabinet as though its members were a set 
of imbeciles, we are simply amazed at the extraordinary 
self-complacency of the man, and the extravagance of the 
illusions which this boundless self-satisfaction has created 
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for him. When we read some of his boasts about his supe. 
rior knowledge, such, for example, as that contained in an 
advertisement we have before us, where we read, “ Inter. 
spersed with the despatches there will be found the warnings 
which from time to time were addressed—too often to deaf 
ears—by The Pall Mall Gazette,” we are entertained by the 
suggestion that the editor of this marvellous journal was 
better informed than the Ministers of the Crown, or that they 
needed his warnings to awaken them to a due sense of their 
responsibilities. ‘To a more modest or more cool-headed man 
it would have occurred that the Ministers must have a more 
complete view of the situation than is possible to any indi- 
vidual journalist, even though he interviewed Gordon, and 
may possibly have corresponded with him since ; and that, if 
they did not pursue the course which to the able editor 
appeared the only possible one, they may have had reasons of 
their own—poassibly involving differences in point of principle 
—which determined them in favour of another policy. But this 
is the last suggestion which The Pall Mall Gazette seems dis- 
posed to entertain. Imbecility amounting almost to idiotcy, 
short-sightedness scarcely to be distinguished from blindness, 
hopeless incapacity, or obstinate infatuation, alone can explain 
the extraordinary fact that-the Cabinet does not see as the 
editor sees, and act as he dictates. ‘‘ They live in a fool’s 
paradise from which they have carefully excluded all voices 
which are not echoes of their own; they have given themselves 
over to strong delusions to believe a lie,’ are statements in 
the latest of its articles before us. It is hard to say whether 
they are best fitted to provoke ridicule or indignation. Such 
an attack upon a body of men, including the picked statesmen 
of the Liberal party, is an insult to the understandings of 
those to whom it is addressed. Had it come from the Tory 
press it would have been intelligible, though even then it might 
have been regarded as exhibiting an excess of malice. That 
a Liberal journalist should thus write of the chiefs of his own 
‘party is an outrage on decency and common sense. These 
statesmen believe in the expediency of a particular policy, the 
infallible “ we” of The Pall Mall Gazette believes in another. 
The difference does not necessarily imply imbecility on either 
side, for there are sufficient elements of uncertainty to render 
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possible an honest diversity of opinion between intelligent 
men. We bring no charge against the editor, though we 
differ toto cwlo from his views on this Egyptian question, nor 
do we brand him as a fool for holding them. Our complaint 
is of his intolerance of opposition, and the insulting tone he 
adopts in relation to the Ministry and all who support them. 
Having reached the point of suggestion that Mr. Gladstone’s 
words are deliberately intended to hide facts, he could not 
well go further. He rails at Liberal Ministers, sneers at 
the Liberal electors, and still professes to be a Liberal. 

Here is one of the insinuations of this Liberal journal. 
Speaking of the belief of some of the Ministers that their 
position is safe, for the majority of the electors, like Mr. 
Micawber in Punch’s cartoon, will never desert them, it says: 

The only proof they offer is that the Caucus is not in revolt, and that 
the provincial papers, which they never read, are quite contented. But 
already Liberal Associations tell their members of a growing conviction 
that the Government is refusing to grasp the facts of the situation in 
Egypt. As for the provincial press, how can they be blind to such signs 
of what is in the air as the almost passionate entreaties of the faithful 
Scotsman for a more decided policy in Egypt, and the less vehement but 
even more significant warnings in the same sense that appear in The 
Manchester Guardian and The Leeds Mercury ? 

Now, dealing first with the newspapers. It was only the very 
evening before this appeared that the Gazette was pouring 
contempt upon The Scotsman for the course it took in relation 
to the extension of the Franchise Bill in Ireland, and the 
mistaken forecast it gave of the action of the Liberal party 
on that matter. J'’he Scotsman is conducted with great ability, 
but this one fact, so strongly emphasized by The Pall Mall 
Gazette, that on a critical question like that of the Franchise 
it had been more Conservative than numbers of the Tories, is 
enough to discredit it as a guide. Yet it is the one paper 
which seems to bear out to the full the views of T’he Pall Mall 
Gazette. Of course The Leeds Mercury leans to the side of 
Mr. Forster, but neither it nor T'he Manchester Guardian 
would seem to have taken a decided course on the matter. 
The other Liberal provincials are, for the most part, with the 
Ministry, and so are the Liberal Associations to whom The 
Pall Mall Gazette, in the same intolerant spirit which marks 
all its utterances, ascribes the ‘“‘Caucus.” We should be 
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glad to know what better informants we could have. Are the 
vague assurances of The Pall Mall Gazette or The Times, un- 
supported by a scintilla of evidence, to be accepted as having 
more authority than journals which are nothing if not correct 
interpreters of the Liberal opinion of their district, and who 
certainly spare no effort to get at the facts? The suggestion 
that the members of the Associations—many of them men as 
honest, as independent, and possibly even as intelligent, as 
an ‘‘ able editor” —are mere marionettes dancing to the touch 
of some central hand, ought to be left to Tories of the stamp 
of St. James’s Gazette. 

But supposing the journal to be right, and that there is in 
the Liberal party a considerable amount of opinion adverse to 
the policy of the Government, what then? If the question be 
one which the country holds of such paramount importance 
that the Ministers must accept the well-known alternative, 
se soumettre ow se demettre, we trust Mr. Gladstone will 
choose the latter. We are not advocates of peace at any 
price, but a war or an expedition undertaken simply to satisfy 
a restless craving for action on the part of a section of the 
people could not be too strongly condemned. There is some- 
thing more intolerable than the loss of office, and that is its 
retention by submitting to the dictation, whether of journalists, 
or bondholders, or humanitarian Jingoes, and plunging the 
country into difficulties which have never been fairly esti- 
mated by those who counsel what they regard as a forward 
policy. The attitude Mr. Gladstone has now maintained for 
many weary months is sufficient to show that he will never 
bow to such unworthy influences. It is because the electors 
know this that he enjoys the unabated confidence of his party 
under circumstances which have often put a severe strain 
on their allegiance. If it were once believed that he shared 
the views of The Pall Mall Gazette, it would not be long before 
a serious breach revealed itself in the party. 








THE UNION MEETINGS. 


Ir would be idle to conceal the fact that the May gatherings 
of this year have been anticipated with more than usual 
anxiety. Circumstances which it is not necessary to detail, 
and indeed the memory of which it is not desirable to re- 
call, awakened the fear that in the assembly there might be 
some outward and visible signs of division which all would 
have deplored. Happily there has not only been no realiza- 
tion of such fears, but there has been an amount of unanimity 
and enthusiasm never surpassed. There has been, so far as 
we are aware, only one reference to the incidents of the past, 
and that was in the infelicitous allusion of Rev. Andrew Reed 
in his. speech of Tuesday morning. It could hardly have 
been very pleasant to the chairman to discover how little one 
of his friends had profited by his address. He had been 
cordially welcomed, his eloquent address had been listened to 
with marked appreciation, and we felt sure that the last feeling 
which he would have desired to associate with the incident 
was that of a victory over some part of the assembly. It was 
fortunate that so inconsiderate a remark did not provoke any 
rejoinder, and so mar the pleasure of the morning. 

Dr. Parker’s reception as chairman was all that his most 
ardent friends could have desired, while his address fulfilled 
the highest expectations which it had awakened, and that is 
saying much. It abounded in those clever and effective hits 
at common foibles and vices which are sure to tell powerfully 
on an audience, and they were fully appreciated by the 
assembly which thronged every part of the Temple, contribu- 
ting, be it said, much more to the impressiveness of the coup 


dil than to the comfort of the individuals present. The 
graphic picture of the old woman who sits in judgment upon all 


preachers, but especially upon young ones, was drawn from 
the life. There were few ministers present who had not 


met the old lady (who, it is not necessary to add, does not 
always belong to the weaker sex), and all greeted this vivid 


delineation of her peculiarities with hearty applause. Nor 


will the clever references to I'he Spectator and The Saturday 
Tteview soon be forgotten. These and a number of similar 
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touches, however, were but telling jeux d’esprit. The real 
merit of the address lay in the clear and eloquent exposition 
of the value of those high spiritual qualities which were 
described as ‘‘ orthodoxy of heart.” In adopting such a 
subject there was no slight danger that an exaggerated and 
one-sided view might have been presented, but there was no 
quality of the address more marked than the admirable dis- 
crimination which steered clear of any such tendency. For 
upwards of two hours the assembly was held in rapt attention. 

Neither on Monday night nor on Tuesday morning (after 
the address) was any business of great importance done. The 
election of Dr. Rees as chairman by an overwhelming majority 
was the subject of general satisfaction—a feeling, however, 
which was not extended to the method by which this happy 
result was secured. On the contrary, we heard on every side 
an outcry against the system of nomination by newspapers or 
magazines. The blame does not rest and was not laid on 
the press, but on the law which has rendered the present 
practice inevitable. Nomination there will be, and the pity 
is that the law which provided for it being done in a regular 
way was abolished. The only objection to it was that under 
it we had no contested elections. Our own hope is that 
the Union may never have another, and if a regular system 
of nomination contributed to this by giving brethren an oppor- 
tunity of declining to enter into competition, that would be to 
us an additional recommendation. 

Tuesday was reserved for a consideration of the case of the 
poor and the claims on the Churches, and the resolution, pro- 
posed by Mr. Sandison, was to have been followed by four 
papers. But an amendment by Mr. Reaney, introducing the 
subject of efforts to raise wages and reduce the hours of 
labour, blocked the way, and the discussion upon it occupied 
the rest of the sitting. It is not to be denied that Mr. Reaney 
adduced some very startling facts, and presented his case with 
as much earnestness as ability, and he was well sustained by 
Mr. Spensley. But the question which at once presented 
itself was as to the possibility of any beneficial interference on 
the part of the Union. The law of demand and supply is 
a very hard one in many of its incidents, but so also is the 
law of gravitation. The difficulty is to see how to get rid 
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either of the one or the other. Just now there is an outery 
in some quarters against political economy, which seems to us 
to rest on an utter fallacy. Take this very case as an 
illustration. Every one, we suppose, who heard Mr. Reaney’s 
statements was shocked at the thought of the wretched 
remuneration paid for the work of the poor women in question. 
But political economy does not create that evil. It simply 
teaches that when twenty people are competing for work the 
price of labour is sure to fall. It does not say that it ought 
to fall, it merely records the fact that by an irresistible 
tendency it will fall. Whether high-minded men and, above 
all, whether Christian men will press to the uttermost the 
advantage thus placed in their hands, is a question political 
economy does not touch, for the obvious reason that it 
belongs to a region far outside its dominions. ‘The less 
questions of political economy are mixed up with considera- 
tions of Christian principle the better. We have to meet a 
state of society in which all the elements are not Christian. 
Even if all the members of the Congregational Union could 
be persuaded (as we hope it would not be difficult to persuade 
them) that hard dealings with poor people, screwing them 
down to the barest minimum, are not justifiable because the 
state of the labour market allows them, the evil would not be 
thus removed. Were all Christians to withdraw from this kind 
of business, there would be others to fill their place, who 
would not be restrained by the scruples which Christians must 
feel. We do not urge this as a reason why Christians should 
forget the high law by which they should govern their whole 
lives, but simply to show that the problem to be solved is not so 
easy as might at first sight appear. The subject is to come up 
again, and, when it does, it is to be hoped that there will be 
opportunity for the fullest discussion. We greatly honour those 
who feel that Christians, and Christian ministers in particular, 
ought to have something to say on the great social problems 
which are so largely occupying men’s minds. But there is 
need for a very wise discrimination. We are in the pre- 
sence of some of the most dangerous theories as to the rights 
of property, and they evidently have a fascination for numbers. 
We doubt the wisdom of using the term “Christian socialism ” 
lest it should convey a false impression. To be frank, we 
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must admit we do not quite understand it; but it looks very 
like an edged tool with which it would not be very safe to play. 

The notable feature of Friday’s meeting was the thoughtful 
and devout paper of Mr. Arnold Thomas, which was emi- 
nently suited to stimulate a devotional spirit, and was 
greatly enjoyed by the meeting. It is needless to say that he 
is one of that noble band of younger ministers to whom all 
the Churches look with confident hope, and to whom the 
Report referred in such glowing terms. There was a desire 
on the part of some that a distinct resolution of sympathy 
with the Government should be passed, and, had it been 
thought necessary to propose it, it would have been carried 
with enthusiasm. As it was, the chairman undertook to 
write a letter to Mr. Gladstone expressing the sentiments of 
the Union. If we approve of the determination not to take 
any more formal procedure, it is solely because we doubt 
whether it is for the interest of the Government that the 
Union should take any positive action except in cases which 
are more closely within its own sphere. We have no sym- 
pathy with the squeamishness of those who are afraid of 
direct political movement, but on many grounds we think it 
will be all the more effective if not too frequent. 

The inability of Dr. Hannay, from the failure of his voice, 
to fulfil the duties of his office in his usual able and energetic 
manner, was the one thing which detracted from the pleasure 
of very successful meetings. Every one was concerned to see 
how much his work has been telling upon him, and there was 
a general feeling that it is an imperative duty for him to seek 
rest. The Union and the Churches could ill afford to see him 
laid aside. He has manifestly been overtaxed, but he has 
considerable recuperative power, and, if he will take counsel 
with prudence, even though possibly he may think its caution 
excessive, he may speedily regain his normal health and 
vigour. Perhaps the pathetic references in the closing sen- 
tences of the Report may have served to deepen the impres- 
sion relative to the writer. But the truth is, if we are to 
judge from the standard of parliamentary life, Dr. Hannay is 
yet in his prime, and may hope for years of useful life. 

Of the anniversary of the London Missionary Society we 
have not left ourselves space to speak at length. Suftice it to 
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say Dr. Dale’s sermon was one of the events of the year. It 
produced an impression such as is not often made by any 
discourse. In sustained power, lofty thought, spiritual force, 
and finished rhetoric of the highest order, it may claim to 
rank among the best of Dr. Dale’s sermons; and yet it was 
delivered under circumstances which might well have quenched 
the fire of his genius, and repressed the ardour of his soul. 
He who has so often and so tenderly ministered to others 
may be assured that in the hour of his own anxiety he has 
the sympathy of tens of thousands. The missionary meeting 
was one of the most successful for many years. The reading 
of the Report was omitted, as numbers hope, never to be 
resumed. 
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Tuts book fills a gap in the library of Christian biography. The life of 
Howard needed to be written, and no man could have been found more 
competent to write it than Dr. Stoughton. Not only has he a profound. 
admiration for his subject, who, as he tells us, was ‘‘ chief among the 
heroes of my boyhood,” but he is thoroughly versed in the ecclesiastical 
history of the times in which Howard lived, and, moreover, has examined 
for himself the original authorities—including Howard’s own works, 
which are really biographical—a view of his ‘‘ character and public services,” 
published by Dr. Aiken; and ‘ Funeral Sermons, preached by ministers 
who were his personal friends.” When to these primary advantages we 
add the minor, but by no means unimportant, accessory one of an intimate 
acquaintance with the places rendered famous by their connection with 
Howard, derived from the author’s own personal visits to them, it will be 
seen that he possesses in more than ordinary degree the qualifications 
which are necessary for writing a complete, vivid, and trustworthy 
biography. Dr. Stoughton writes in a spirit of thorough sympathy, and yet 
with considerable candour and impartiality. He does not praise without 
discrimination ; and where he sees a fault he does not hesitate to point it 
out. Thus, in speaking of the drawbacks of Howard’s character, which, as 
he tells us, are to be attributed wholly to natural eccentricity and to mental 
misjudgments, he goes on to say: ‘ The only thing I can find in his cha- 
racter seriously objectionable is the method of domestic education which 
he felt constrained to adopt. I say felt constrained, for it does not appear 
to have proceeded at all from the absence of affection or sensibility. 
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Proofs that he loved his unfortunate son are abundant. The child of his 
Henrietta he regarded with the utmost attachment. But he had a theory 
of family discipline which, however conscientiously formed, will be 
approved of by only a few in the present day. His idea of obedience was 
not the submission of love, but a subjugation of love through the influence 
of fear, or through the force of authority. But we see in his case not 
parental unkindness, not insensibility, not a hard, severe, ungenerous 
mind—only a misjudgment, an wnwise opinion. All he did he reaily 
meant to be for his son’s good; and he felt surprised when the result 
turned out otherwise. As I have intimated already, it can be pleaded, in 
excuse of the mistake, that he carried out persistently, and to an advanced 
degree, the notion of juvenile discipline then fashionable in public schools, 
and in the homes of all classes, especially the uppermost.” 

Another commendable feature in this book is the skilful manner in 
which the author manages to relieve the monotony which must inevitably 
belong to a subject which has to do almost exclusively with one branch 
of philanthropic reform by the introduction of anecdotes and personal 
reminiscences, which serve not a little to light up a narrative which else 
would be of a too sombre and serious character. A bare record of 
Howard’s public achievements, while presenting a splendid example of 
heroic courage and self-denying zeal, would hardly furnish sufficient 
material for a thoroughly readable book. Dr. Stoughton has done well, 
therefore, to supplement the story of Howard’s philanthropic labours by 
an account of his “ religious peculiarities, his ecclesiastical relations, and 
certain aspects of his personal character.” 

Some uncertainty attaches to the time and place of Howard's birth; 
but according to the account generally given, he was born at Hackney in 
1726. He received the greater part of his education at an academy in 
Newington Green, which was for a time under the care of Thomas Rowe, 
but he does not seem to have shown any great proficiency in his studies, 
or to have distinguished himself in any way while at school. The death 
of his father in 1742 threw him on his own resources, and made him his 
own master at an age when for most youths such independence would be 
extremely perilous. The mingled benevolence and eccentricity which 
were such marked traits in his character are shown in the following story 
which belongs to this period. ‘A gardener, whose Christian name was 
Henry, liked to tell, when he was ninety years old, and John Howard 
had won a world-wide fame, how his old master’s son might be seen close 
to a buttress of the garden wall, waiting for the baker as he drove by in 
his little cart. When the youth had bought a loaf of the man, he would 
fling it over the wall, and, with a laugh, call out to the servant, ‘ Henry, 
see if there is not something for you among the cabbages.’” About this 
time he took a journey on the continent, which must have had an impor- 
tant influence on his after life. On his return to Stoke Newington he 
resumed his studies, and sought to make up for lost time by the diligence 
and earnestness with which he applied himself to the task of self-educa- 
tion. In 1751 he married a widow who was more than twice as old as 
himself, having reached the mature age of fifty-two. Strange as it may 
seem, notwithstanding this disparity in ages, the marriage was based upon 
affection, aud proved to be a happy one to both parties. 
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The death of his wife in 1755 led to the breaking up of the home at Stoke 
Newington, and left him free to gratify his roving disposition by going on an 
expedition to Portugal. In the first section of his work on ‘ The State of 
Prisons,” he describes his experiences on the voyage, and tells the story 
of his eapture by a French privateer and his imprisonment in the castle 
at Brest, where he had an opportunity of observing how cruelly his 
countrymen were used. When he returned home he interceded on their 
behalf, and caused a remonstrance to be made to the I’rench court which 
had a most favourable result. This was the first effort which he put forth 
for the good of others, and it gave the first indication of those feelings of 
unselfish philanthropy and benevolence which actuated him during the 
whole of his subsequent career. In the same year he was elected a 
member of the Royal Society, and two years after he married a second 
time, and settled down at Cardington, where, aided by his wife, he 
occupied himself for some time with forming and carrying out schemes 
for the material and moral improvement of the villagers. From Carding- 
ton he removed to Watcombe, where he stayed two years, and then 
returned to Cardington, where he experienced the greatest sorrow of his 
life in the death of his wife, to whom he was devotedly attached. Time 
only partially healed the wound which this desolating bereavement caused 
him, and in the few years which followed it we find him seeking change 
and diversion in foreign travel. While he was in Italy he inspected 
the Pope’s galleys and the prison at Civita Vecchia, of which he gives a 
horrible account. On his return home his attention was drawn to eccle- 
siastical matters in connection with his church at Bedford, where he had 
been in the habit of worshipping when he lived at Cardington. The 
church was composed of Baptists and Prdobaptists, who worshipped 
peaceably together till the minister, Mr. Symonds, changing his views,. 
refused to baptize infants—a circumstance which led to a rupture, ending 
in a secession of the Piedobaptists, in which Howard took a leading 
part. He did not confine his sympathies within narrow boundaries, 
however, but cultivated friendly relations with other bodies besides his 
own, especially the Quakers and the Moravians. 

It would take too long to recount the story of Howard’s political rela- 
tions and of his philanthropic labours for the amelioration of the condition 
of prisoners. His prison researches at home and abroad oceupy, as might 
have been expected, the greater part of the volume. As an instance of 
Howard’s extreme disinterestedness we may quote the following incident: 

‘A daughter of a gentleman holding a high position at the Porte suffered 
from a disease which baffled Turkish physicians. The English visitor was 
called in; he prescribed for the young lady with success. The overjoyed 
father sent him a purse of two thousand sequins (worth about £900), 
which he, of course, declined, saying, ‘He never took money, but a plate 
of grapes would be acceptable.’ So long as he remained in the city grapes 
were never wanting on his table.” 

Dr. Stoughton does full justice to the thoroughly practical character of 
Howard’s philanthropy when he says: ‘‘ Howard did not soar into lofty 
regions, but kept his footing firm upon the ground, going about knocking 
at prison doors, and talking to gaolers, turnkeys, and prisoners to find out 
the real condition of things and the best methods of mending them. He 
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not only saw, but looked; not only heard, but listened. His object was 
thoroughly practical; maxims of reform he suggested and enforced. The 
situation, construction, and furnishing of buildings; the separation of 
criminals according to their offences; the provision of baths and venti- 
lators for the promotion of health, and of infirmaries for recovery from 
sickness ; the classification of debtors and felons apart from one another; 
the employment of criminals in various kinds of useful labour; the ap- 
pointment of honest, active, and humane gaolers; the suppression of 
taps and liquor bars within prison precincts;-care in the selection of 
chaplains, and in the orderly conduct of Divine service—these were expe- 
dients for improvement at that time most urgently needed, and these he 
commended with all the force derived from extensive observation and 
eminent personal authority. He would not have criminals tormented, he 
said; nor would he have them indulged. Starvation and extravagance 
he alike opposed; and misrepresentations as to these points sometimes 
involved him in controversial argument. He was not qualified to enter 
into the philosophy of the subject; he had no genius akin to that of 
Romilly or Bentham; but, as a plain, practical man, he opened the way 
for reforms which have now become established, more or less, throughout 
the civilized world.” 

Speaking of his later private life Dr. Stoughton tells the following 
anecdote : 

**One day an elderly gentleman on horseback, attended by his servant, 
stopped at an inn in Cardington, and began to catechize the landlord about 
the merits of this much-talked-of man. ‘ Characters,’ he said, ‘ often ap- 
pear very well at a distance which would not bear close inspection,’ and 
he had therefore come to Howard’s home to ascertain his real character. 
He went into the garden, saw the dwelling, questioned the household, 
examined the tenantry, noticed everything he could on the premises, and 
narrowly examined the inierior of the cottages which were built for the 
tenantry. The stranger departed satisfied that Howard at home was the 
same as Howard abroad. The careful inquisitor turned out to be the 
eccentric Lord Monboddo.” 

In the matter of diet and dress he was extremely abstemious, and some 
would say ascetic. ‘‘ Moreover, he had a great distaste for luxuries.’ ‘ No 
parade of equipage or outward appearance,’ to quote the words of his 
attendant, ‘no superfiuities nor indulgences in eating or drinking; but 
the strictest abstinence from everything that could in the least be a let or 
hindrance to him in performing what he well knew was his incumbent 
duty as a rational and immortal being, who would be called to a strict 
and impartial account of the talents with which a good and gracious 
Creator had endowed him,’ I may add that he was entitled to be called 
a teetotaler and vegetarian. Animal foods and fermented and spirituous 
drinks he utterly discarded from his diet. Water and the plainest vege- 
tables sufficed him. Milk, tea, butter, and fruit were his luxuries; and 
he was equally sparing in the quantity of food, and indifferent as to the 
stated times of taking it. Thus he found his wants supplied in almost 
every place where man existed, and was as well provided in the posadas 
of Spain and caravanseries of Turkey as in the inns and hotels of England 
and France. Water was one of his principal necessaries, for he was & 
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very Mussulman in his ablutions; and if nicety or delicacy had place 
with him in any respect, it was in the perfect cleanliness of his whole 
person.” 

We have dwelt at some length on the private life of Howard because 
it is less generally known than his public career, and also because of the 
light which it sheds on his character. The glimpses of his inner life as 
they are given to us in this book help us more to an understanding of the 
man himself than whole volumes of matter having to do solely with his 
prison reforms. Altogether, we have in the volume before us a worthy 
and fitting memorial of a noble and beautiful life. 


CURRENT LITERATURE. 


In the Slums. Pages from the Notebook of a London Diocesan Home 
Missionary. By the Rey. D. Rice-Jonrs, M.A. (J. Nisbet and Co.) 
This book makes its appearance just at the right time. Now that so 
much attention is being given to the condition of the outcast poor in our 
great cities, anything which relates to the slums is sure to be read with a 
considerable degree of interest, especially when, as is the case in the work 
before us, it contains an account of personal experiences in connection 
with them. The writer here tells us what he himself has seen and heard 
“as a clergyman working and living amongst the poor in one of the 
worst districts of Central London, if not the worst in the whole of this 
vast metropolis.” His revelations consequently have all the value which 
must belong to a narrative of facts, and cannot fail to throw much light 
on a dark and difficult problem ; while, at the same time, they may serve 
to encourage those who are labouring for the good of the London poor, 
by showing what has been done, and what is still being done, to promote 
their spiritual, moral, and temporal welfare. Mr. Jones confines himself 
to a statement of facts, leaving his readers to form their own conclusions. 
His object is not only to encourage those who are at present labouring 
in the field of home missions, but also to stir up others to enter it 
also; and if this double object be accomplished, his book will not have 
been written in vain, especially if some should be induced to follow the 
writer’s own exaiple,by going and living amongst the people whom they 
wish to benefit. 

As a fair sample of the kind of men who are to be found in large 
numbers amongst the slum populations, we may quote the following 
typical description of a working man, known to the author by personal 
experience. 

“The shoemaker whose room we are visiting is not a professed infidel. 
On the contrary, he claims the right of calling himself a Churchman, 
although he never goes to church, and has never been inside any place of 
worship since the day of his marriage. Therefore in bringing him 


forward as the representative of a large class of working men, I have 
by no means selected an extreme or exceptional case, either as regards 
I ’ ° 
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the man himself or his surroundings. The man himself would pass 
muster as a rather respectable specimen of the London artisan; and 
as for his surroundings, bad as they are, they present a picture of 


comfort and affluence in comparison with some of the dens in my district. 
But as it may be not uninteresting to know what this man himself thinks 
of his surroundings, I will give a short réswme of my first conversation 
with him, using his own words as nearly as I can remember them, 
It must be understood that I have already gone through the somewhat 
delicate task of introducing myself, and that I have succeeded in gaining 
a sufficiently friendly footing in the room to be invited to take a seat. 
Then, when I think there is a good opportunity for putting the question, 
I say, ‘ May I ask what religious denomination you belong to?’ The 
wife is the first to reply, and she says—‘ Oh, I don’t know; nothing 
partic’ler.’. But her husband then intervenes and says; ‘ I belong to the 
Church of England—leastways, I was brought up to the Church of 
England.’ ‘Then don’t you attend any church now ?’ ‘No, I never go 
anywhere now; I don’t approve of the bishops and many other things in 
the Church. I don’t think it right that the men who do all the hard work 
should be worse paid than journeymen shoemakers, and that others who 
do nothing should get all the fat livings.”’ ‘ But bishops work very hard, 
indeed there are few men in the country who work as hard as our 
bishops; and then their pay is not at all extravagant in comparison with 
their necessary expenses.’ ‘ Bishops work hard? I should like to know 
what they do?’ I try to give the good man some notion of a bishop’s 
work by telling him how a bishop has to go about his diocese for some 
months every year to hold confirmations, confirming perhaps hundreds 
of candidates in one church, and frequently taking two distant churches 
the same day; and what incessant demands are made upon his time and 
strength. But although the shoemaker seems to be considerably sur- 
prised by what I tell him concerning our present bishops and their work, 
he refuses to acknowledge that the office of a bishop is anything but 
a sinecure. ‘Well,’ he says, ‘but it is not only the bishops that I 
disapprove of. How is it that all the fat livings are given to a few 
favoured ones, and that them as does the work gets next to nothing ? 
and then I’m told that they buy their sermons all ready wrote out 
for them. Do you think I’m going to church to hear a parson read 
another man’s sermon? No! I could do that for myself at home.’ 
‘But, my good friend, supposing all that you say to be true, I don’t 
see what it has to do with the question of your going to church. I am 
your clergyman; my little mission is your district church; and I neither 
hold a fat living, nor do I preach other men’s sermons.’ ‘I don’t approve 
of reading sermons at all. I could not listen to a preacher who read 
a sermon whether his own or not. J like to hear a man spit the truth 
out from his heart, and I don’t think he ought to even know what he is 
going to preach before he starts.’ ‘ Well, I feel much encouraged by 
hearing you say that, for I am so overwhelmed with other work from 
Monday morning to Saturday night, and then all day on Sunday, that I 
can find no time to prepare my sermons, and am often obliged to choose 
my text at the last moment while the congregation are singing a hymn. 
But I have always felt this to be a great disadvantage both to myself and 
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my hearers. I should much prefer being able to devote a few hours 
beforehand to the preparation of my sermons, in order that I might 
properly arrange and digest my thoughts.’ ‘No, you are wrong there, 
sir. Depend upon it, the people like your preaching much better when 
you only talk to them on the spur of the moment. I know I should if I 
went to church. But how can people living in a hole like this be 
expected ever to go to church? I for one should feel so out of place that 
I should expect the church to fall down upon me.’ ‘ Well, now you have 
mentioned the very thing that I wished to talk to you about, so let 
us change the subject.’”” The remainder of the conversation is not less 
racy, turning as it does upon such important practical subjects as work- 
men’s dwellings, emigration, and temperance, on all of which points the 
views of the shoemaker are fully and clearly expressed. The book as a 
whole is full of suggestiveness, and cannot fail to do good. 


The Way of the World. By D. Curistr: Murray. Three Vols. 
(Chatto and Windus.) Mr. Christie Murray has already won a high 
reputation, and this new story will do not a little to enhance it. From 
the beginning to the end there is not a dull page in it, and yet there 
is nothing which would excite the condemnation of the most censorious. 
The story is good, but it is in the portraiture of character that the chief 
excellence of the book consists. Not that ‘‘The Way of the World”’ has 
any resemblance to those fine-spun American stories which are so much 
in fashion at present, whose authors are so intensely subjective that the 
unfortunate reader who has an interest in the movement of a plot towards 
its dénowement finds nothing to attract him. We have here at least two 
portraits which have a distinct stamp of originality upon them; but the 
author does not so much undertake to paint them as he leaves them to 
paint themselves. The first is a young clerk, endowed with an unusual 
amount of shyness, who suddenly finds himself a millionaire, and courted, 
as are all millionaires, however profound their ignorance, and however 
vulgar their manners. He finds himself, as might be expected, extremely 
uncomfortable because of his inability to adapt himself to the habits and 
ways of the new and exalted circle into which he had been introduced. 
Among his new acquaintances was a bankrupt earl, who had everything 
that society values except money, as the young man had nothing but 
money; and the writer shows his skill as an artist, and his insight as an 
observer of human nature, by pointing the contrast between the two. 
The development of true gentlemanly instinct in one who seemed born to 
be a snob, and was sneered at as such, is very finely done, and is ex- 
tremely effective. The other, and in some respects the most striking, 
character in the book is a Mr. Amelia, who is a successful pressman, and 
seems intended to represent the weaknesses and sins of the class. We at 
once grant to the newspaper critics that it would be unfair to regard this 
remarkable individual as a typical character. He is mean even to base- 
ness ; he is driven from the country paper on which he commenced his 
career in consequence of a shameless act of treachery and ingratitude ; 
he scruples at no trick or device necessary in order to obtain information 
for his paper ; he becomes even an eaves-dropper at a party of gentlemen’s 
servants in order to secure this. Journalists often offend us by their 
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assumption of innocence, by their readiness to feed a low taste for gossip, 
by the arrogance of their tone; but they do not, we hope, often sink to 
the level of Mr. Amelia. Still we venture to think they may find some- 
thing to learn even from him. At all events, as a piece of skilful work- 
manship the character deserves high commendation. We leave the story 
to our readers, only adding that they will find in it a great deal of life, 
freshness, and variety. 


My Daughter and My Ducats. Three Vols. (C. Kegan Paul, Trench, 
and Co.) Is it a sign of the growing power of the press that it begins to 
fill so considerable a place in our fiction? Here is another story in which 
a London journalist plays a conspicuous part, and in which even the 
journal itself, with its affairs, engages no little attention. But Mr. Mallory 
is of a very Afferent stamp from Mr. Amelia of Mr. Murray’s novel. He 
has real ability and culture, has made himself notorious as an advocate of 
opinions which, to the excellent Scotch Liberal in the small manufacturing 
town at which the story opens, appear very dangerous, has raised his 
paper, the “ Forum,” to be a power. The account of Mr. Mallory and his 
staff and their doings is not the least interesting portion of a book which 
is brimful of ability. The anonymous author has set himself to give us 
a picture of several varieties of life, and everywhere he writes as one who 
is fully acquainted with them. He seems as much at home in the quiet 
and humdrum Scotch town as amid the excitement of journalists and 
speculators in the metropolis. We should not be surprised to learn that 
he was himself a journalist who had had a diversified experience, and 
here gives us its results. Not only is he at home in scenes so different, 
but he seems able to enter into the feelings and understand something 
of the working of minds as far removed from each other. Not the least 
striking character of the book is Mr. Ingleby, with a conscience severely 
scrupulous, and yet strangely capable of making the worse appear the 
better reason. The author depicts here rare skill, and with an amount 
of appreciative sympathy for which we were not prepared. ‘The humours 
of a Scotch election have never been better described, though there is the 
eynical tendency to which novelists generally are so prone, which fails to 
make allowance for the sincere convictions which underlie the eccen- 
tricities and weaknesses of electors, and in the issue determine the 
event. If this is the work of a new writer, he is certainly one of unusual 
promise. 


Sctiling Day. A Sketch from Life. By Sopnre Arcrnt. (T. Fisher 
Unwin.) <A charming story of real life, and one that is as true to human 
nature as it is true to facts. The characters are-all natural and life-like, 
anid those of the heroine Dolly Northcote and her faithful and devoted 


lover Jack are powerfully drawn. The chief interest of the tale turns upon 
a misunderstanding between these two, which, after causing a temporary 
separation and estrangement, ended, as might have been expected, in a 
joyful re-union and a happy marriage. 

When ye Pray; or, Lessons on Prayer. By C. WH. Warten. (J.F. 
Shaw and Co.) A series of plain, practical expositions of the various 
petitions contained in the Lord’s Prayer. 
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MR, J. OLIVER JONES. 


Mr. OxiveR Jones, though comparatively little known outside 
his own county, or indeed district, has for many years been 
the life and soul of the work of Congregational extension in 
Liverpool. His native modesty keeps his name and himself 
in the background ; but those who are familiar with our 
denominational movements in the city and its neighbourhood 
know well how largely they have been advanced by his wise 
counsel, his untiring energy, his large-hearted enterprise, 
and his generous liberality. Liverpool is generally assumed 
to be a Tory city, and it is certain that a strong Church 
influence was long predominant there. Whether it is so 
powerful to-day as it once was is open to question; but this 
at least may be said, that there are few places where Congre- 
gationalism has made such solid and ‘substantial progress 
during the last fhirty years as it has done in Liverpool. 
This has been owing largely to the efforts of a few men, and 
among them Mr. Oliver Jones is entitled to a very high place. 
He has been the inspiration and strength of much that has 
been done, and he himself would be the first to confess that 
for the influence which has ruled his life, and has made him 
a leader in all the good works of Congregationalism, he is 
indebted to the teaching and guidance of the late Rev. John 
Kelly. It may be doubted whether full justice has ever been 
done to the rare merits of that devoted servant of Christ. He 
could hardly be called a popular preacher, for, if truth be told, 
he proceeded on the assumption that his hearers had brains, 
and he addressed himself to them, not indeed forgetting to 
VoL. XIII. 37 
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appeal to their hearts, but endeavouring to reach even them 
through the understanding. Some of the most powerful 
appeals to heart and conscience to which we ourselves ever lis- 
tened were from Mr. Kelly. Very vividly can we recall now 
the impression on our youthful heart of one of his forceful 
addresses to the unconverted, based on the text “ That every 
mouth may be silenced, and the whole world become guilty be- 
fore God.’ But it is not to be denied that these sermons re- 
quired attention and thought on the part of the hearers, and there 
are so many hearers who do not like trouble, that it is hardly 
surprising that the preacher could not be said to be popular. 
He gathered round himself, however, a large congregation, in 
which the presence of a considerable proportion of young men 
was a conspicuous feature. To them Mr. Kelly devoted much 
thought and care, and he certainly succeeded not only in 
attaching them to himself, but in training many of them toa 
robustness of principle and an earnestness in Christian ser- 
vice which are not common. Of all the men we have known 
we never met cne who more completely embodied our con- 
ception of a Christian pastor in this respect than Mr. Kelly. 
He was emphatically a trainer of men, over many of whom he 
acquired extraordinary influence. This was due to his quali- 
ties of heart as well as of mind. His granite-like strength of 
mind was evident to all, but the deep vein of tenderness which 
lay underneath was little suspected until it was touched. But 
he imbued his people with a love of their principles even more 
than with a love of himself. Hence it was that the influence 
of the Crescent Chapel extended far beyond the limits of the 
congregation, and that Liverpool owes some of her most 
earnest workers in Congregationalism to the teachings of 
Mr. Kelly. 

Mr. Oliver Jones is one of the most honoured of this com- 
pany. His aim in life has been to serve God and his genera- 
tion, and, being a Congregationalist, to do it in connection 
with the churches of which he is a loyal and devoted adherent. 
His view of our principles and of the work which belongs to us 
in the age is broad and intelligent, and has been worked 
out by him with an earnest consistency, an energetic resolu- 
tion, and a far-seeing sagacity which have won for him the 
confidence of all his associates. The position he fills in the 
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work of the Liverpool churches is almost unique. Every one 
looks to him for sympathy and guidance, and no one looks in 
vain; and yet he is so unobtrusive that comparatively few 
understand to what extent he has been the mainspring of all 
the movements of recent years. He is aremarkable example 
of what may be done by one man of sound and definite prin- 
ciple, of singleness of aim and unselfishness of spirit, setting 
a grand aim before him, and pursuing it with fixed purpose 
and unrelaxing diligence. The church at Bootle, of which he 
isnow a member, and which itself is one of the encouraging 
instances of church extension in Liverpool, owes him much. 
But so does the whole community of Liverpool Congrega- 
tionalists. His praise is in all their churches. 

An interesting sketch of the progress of Congregationalism 
in Liverpool has recently appeared in The Liverpool Daily Post, 
and as its facts will be new and interesting to most of our 
readers, we give the following extracts. After speaking of 
the progress made in the thirty years prior to 1860, when the 
increase took place either in the suburbs or among the Welsh 


churches of Liverpool, it thus proceeds : 


From 1860 to 1870. 

We now enter on a period of greater progress, for which the denomi- 
nation was chiefly indebted to the large-hearted and aggressive spirit of 
the Rev. John Kelly. During the ten years from 1860 to 1870 his chureh 
purchased two chapels, one in Burlington-street and the other in Brown- 
low-hill, and erected, with kind help from others, but mainly by their 
own efforts, the beautiful sanctuary, Norwood Chapel. Four of Mr. 
Kelly’s deacons proposed its erection, and Mr. Kelly, instead of objecting 
to it from the possible danger of weakening his own church, nobly sup- 
ported the effort and laid the foundation-stone. When a new place of 
worship is suggested for a new district, some persons immediately begin 
to caleulate whether it will not take two or three families from their own 
place of worship. It is worth while for their benefit to state what hap- 
pened to the Crescent church. In 1856 thirteen of its members, with 
others, formed a new church at Huyton. In 1861 sixty more members 
were transferred and formed into a separate church in Burlington-street. 
In 1863 Norwood Chapel was opened, and soon 143 members were 
gathered there; and yet in 1866 the members worshipping at Crescent 
Chapel were more numerous than they were before Norwood Chapel was 
opened. More than £10,000 had been expended in the purchase and 
erection of these chapels, and this sum was chiefly contributed by the 
Crescent Church. This was largely due to the unselfish counsels and 
noble example of Mr. Kelly. The erection of Norwood Chapel was 
shortly followed by the erection of chapels at Stanley, Woolton, Waterloo, 
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and Chadwick Mount; and the Welsh brethren erected very substantial 
chapels in Great Mersey-street, Grove-street, Park-road, and Netherfield- 
road, in place of the smaller chapels—Salem, Bethel, and Tabernacle— 
previously occupied by them. The result of this ten years’ work was a 
new chapel bought or built every year, and one over—eleven chapels in 
ten years—and, deducting the small chapels sold by congregations build- 
ing larger, this increased the number of Independent chapels in Liver. 
pool and the vicinity from fifteen in 1860 to twenty-three in 1870, and 
rather more than £50,000 was thus spent in that period of ten years. 


From 1870 To 1884. 


Happily, the impetus given by these facts to Congregational church 
extension did not cease in 1870, but has continued to the present time. 
Since that year the large Congregational churches at Rock Ferry, 
Toxteth, Westminster-road, Bootle, and Edge-hill—being five of the 
most substantial and capacious churches of the denomination—have been 
erected. Smaller chapels at Walton, Garston, Seaforth, and Formby 
have been built, and considerable alterations and improvements have 
been made in the chapels in Wavertree, Chadwick Mount, and Walton; 
two new Welsh chapels have been erected in Kensington and in Clifton- 
road, Birkenhead.- Previous to 1870 the Independent churches of Liver- 
pool had made very inadequate accommodation for their Sunday-schools. 
Few,churches had sufficient separate classrooms for elder scholars. The 
only exception was the Crescent Church, where, by the liberality of the 
late Mr. Stitt, a separate building had been erected to provide such rooms. 
Since 1870 admirable provision had been made at Woolton, Norwood, 
Wavertree, Rock Ferry, Waterloo, Bootle, Liscard, and Stanley, pro- 
viding in all these places large schoolrooms and numerous separate class- 
rooms, and thus greatly increasing the usefulness of these churches. The 
cost of these erections has been upwards of £15,000. The increased in- 
terest shown by the Congregational churches in the poor has been proved 
by the erection of mission-rooms by the churches at Crescent and Nor- 
wood Chapels, and at Rock Ferry. Organs have been purchased by most 
of the churches, and the church at Great George-street has, to the great 
advantage of the denomination, erected enlarged vestries, which serve as 
a central place of meeting for the churches. Since 1870 the denomina- 
tion must have spent more than £70,000, and the Congregational 
churches in Liverpool and the neighbourhood have increased from twenty- 
three to thirty-one. To this must be added the very gratifying fact that 
the debts on these chapels, which in 1871 amounted to £23,000, have now, 
through the wise suggestion and the efficient help of the Rev. 8, Pearson 
in the centenary effort, been reduced to £4,200, which, it is hoped, will 
be paid this year, or early next year. 

If it be asked whether any new effort is now being made, it may be 
stated that last Saturday Mr. Crosfield laid the memorial-stone of a new 
Sunday-school at Skelmersdale. School-chapels have been commenced 
at Hartington-road, Crosby, and Hoylake, and a mission-hall and rooms 
are now being erected by the Stanley Church at Knotty Ash. The cost 
of this new work will be about £7,800, and this, added to the chapel 
debts still remaining, £4,200, makes £12,000 the sum to be raised. 
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This summary is very imperfect, and should contain some reference to 
the Raffles Memorial-room, which cost £5,000, the Crescent day-schools, 
which cost £6,000, and the Welsh chapels in Anfield and Bootle, but as 
to which we are not sufficiently informed. Suffice it to say that since 
Norwood Chapel was commenced the Congregational churches in Liver- 
pool have expended more than £120,000 in enlarging and providing 
additional places of worship, Sunday-schools, mission-rooms, and other 
property in Liverpool and its vicinity. 

This interesting record has a very important bearing on the 
subject discussed in the succeeding article. When we add 
that in this work Mr. Oliver Jones has been a prime mover, 
we have sufficiently established his claim to the gratitude of 
all the churches. Those only who have the pleasure of his 
personal friendship can understand how the value of his 
public service is enhanced by the geniality of his spirit and 
the simple beauty of his Christian life. 


THE PRESENT STATE OF ENGLISH CONGREGA- 
TIONALISM. 


A FRIENDLY controversy has grown up round an observation 
of Mr. Morley’s, suggesting that Congregationalism was not 
holding its own in the work of Church extension, for whereas 
it once provided for six per cent. of the population, at present 
it supplies little more than four per cent. Mr. Mearns has 
shown amply sufficient reason for distrusting the conclusions 
drawn from this comparison, and indeed for questioning the 
accuracy of the figures themselves. He has done invaluable 
service by thus correcting an erroneous impression. But the 
statistical discussion is one into which we do not care to enter. 
Nothing ought to furnish so solid a basis for argument as 
figures; but, as a matter of fact, nothing is so shifty and 
uncertain. The old saying that anything can be proved by 
statistics is one that is always finding new confirmation in 
our current controversies, whether ecclesiastical or political. 
Sir Stafford Northcote is prepared at any moment to contend 
that his administration of the Exchequer was more economical 
than that of his successors, and has a perfect array of figures 
to parade in support of his contention, and there are a number 
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of his followers who believe that he is absolutely right. Per. 
haps, indeed, nothing could so clearly show what may be 
accomplished by the deft manipulation of figures than the 
remarkable discussion which has been carried on in the 
House, in the press, and on public platforms, and which has 
reached no decisive issue yet on a point which, it might seem 
at first, was capable of being decided at once by an appeal to 
figures which were beyond all question. But if there be this 
doubt in a controversy where the figures are authoritative, 
what hope is there of reaching agreement by a process of 
statistics on a subject where the figures themselves are 
challenged ? 

Such an appeal to statistics as that of Mr. Morley’s was 
extremely valuable for the purpose of stimulating the zeal and 
liberality of the churches. If it be a fact that we are not 
doing all that we may fairly be expected to do, the sooner the 
truth is known the better, and he who puts it plainly before us 
is a true friend of the churches. We are in much better 
position than our friend supposed, and he has done good by 
giving the opportunity for the citation of figures which pre- 
sent our work in a more favourable aspect. Those who were 
familiar with such facts as those given in the preceding article 
felt there was a mistake somewhere, and we are glad it has 
been traced to its source. 

It is a misfortune that such statements are sure to be 
eagerly caught up and triumphantly quoted against us by 
hostile critics. But that is an incident inevitable in the con- 
troversy in which we are engaged, and we must prepare for it 
by refusing to give statistics more than their real worth. So 
far as the merits of our great contention for religious equality 
are concerned, they have no weight at all. It was argued in 
the House of Commons the other day that as the Established 
Church of Scotland numbered more than either of the other 
Presbyterian Churches, it had a right to the privileged position 
it holds. The figures are denied and are, we believe, chal- 
lenged, but even if they could be substantiated, and if the 
case could be made even stronger, the conclusion would not 
follow. The Episcopal Church of this country, though it 
includes in its ranks almost the whole peerage and an im- 
Mense preponderance of the gentry, and though it be the 
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Church of the Upper Ten Thousand and the fashionable world 
generally, and though it has among its actual adherents a 
large section of the people, which may be swollen by the addi- 
tion of the ‘‘ No-Church”’ class into a majority of the nation, 
has no right on that account to force its creed on the 
minority. We decline to argue a question of vital principle 
as one of mere statistics. Having taken this ground, we are 
not troubled as to:the effect which the frank recognition of 
our own shortcomings is likely to have on the ecclesiastical 
controversies of the time. Mr. Hubbard’s ponderous rows of 
figures are but a poor defence for the Anglican Establishment. 
The figures which touch the question are not those which are 
intended to prove that one-half of the nation has not yet gone 
into Dissent, but rather those which conclusively demon- 
strate the Establishment to be a failure, by showing what a 
vast multitude it has left outside the pale of religious profes- 
sion and influence altogether. The failures of Congrega- 
tionalists, if they can be proved, do not bear upon the point at 
all. For these, whatever they be, they have no responsibility 
to the nation. They have one Master in religious service, and 
to Him, and Him only, they stand or fall. The State has 
undertaken to care for the religious teaching of the people, 
and if in this matter its neglect of duty has been so egregious, 
it is no excuse to urge that at all events it has done more 
than Congregationalists. Our action is purely voluntary, and, 
rightly considered, its results are very remarkable. But 
whatever its merit or demerit, it does not affect the question 
of right which is raised in the controversy about the State 
Church. If, indeed, Congregationalism be so weak and in- 
efficient as some represent it, there is all the less reason why 
Episcopalianism should have the help of the State in the 
competition with it. 

It is when looked at from a religious standpoint, and in 
reference to the discharge of the responsibilities which rest on 
us as servants of Christ to care for the religious condition 
of the people, that the question becomes of vital importance. 
Conscientious Congregationalists may reasonably be concerned 
to know the position of their churchesin the country. Loving 
their principles, they are desirous that they should advance ; 
believing them eminently suited to the special conditions of 
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the country and the age, they are naturally anxious that they 
should have full opportunity of development. If they compare 
their position to-day with that of other churches, or with 
their own of thirty or forty years ago, it is not in a spirit of 
sectarian rivalry, or with any thought of vainglorious triumph, 
that they institute the examination, but rather in the hope 
that the experience of the past may be a guide for the future, 
and that the discovery of errors and shortcomings may be the 
first step to improvement. But even in dealing with this 
point, figures are far from being a complete or satisfactory 
test. The building of chapels is not an infallible sign of 
strength and progress, still less is it the exact measure of the 
one or the other. 

Congregationalism, it has been remarked with great truth, 
has always had a strength in the nation out of proportion to 
its numerical power. It wasso as far back as the days of the 
Commonwealth, when the influence of the Independent party 
was greatly in excess of any force they could have brought 
to the poll in the case of a plebiscite. Any attempt to explain 
this fully might, perhaps, lay us open to a charge of self- 
glorification. But at least this may be said, that Congrega- 
tionalism, in its very genius, abhors compromise, and so 
acquires the power which invariably belongs to a clear and 
vigorous assertion of principle, even though it be an extreme 
one. Undoubtedly it repels a class which is not inconsider- 
able, but it finds more than compensation for this in the power 
it commands in virtue of its own distinctness of thought and 
purpose. But still further, Congregationalism leavens the 
thought of parties which in profession are most strongly 
opposed to its principles. Any one who is familiar with the 
internal life of our various religious communities must be able 
to corroborate the truth of this observation. Listening to the 
talk of numbers of independent men in various churches, we 
cannot but feel that they are Congregationalists without know- 
ing it. The most curious example of this has been supplied 
by the Ritualist party in their clamour about the rights of 
congregations. What rights congregations can have under a 
State Church system it would puzzle the ingenuity of Mr. 
Irving Bishop to discover. They exist on sufferance, for the 
law recognizes nothing but parishes whose inhabitants are 
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bound to attend their parish church, and place themselves 
under the guidance of the educated Christian gentleman to 
whom the law has assigned the care of their souls. Yet Sir 
Percival Heywood vapours about his own rights and those of 
the aggrieved congregation as though they were members 
of a Free Church which owns no law but that of Christ ; and 
the Ritualist clergy, and their advocates in the press, press the 
point even further. A demand more anomalous and inconsis- 
tent could not easily be imagined ; but the passion with which 
it is urged shows at least how strong is the Congregational 
sentiment. Granted that it is but a sentiment, and one that 
is very weak and unintelligent, and that those who thus talk 
in Congregational language have no understanding of the true 
drift of Congregational principle, it is still significant of this 
tendency of opinion in the very circles where the influence of 
Nonconformity is least felt. ‘The whole idea is a miserable 
travesty of true Congregationalism—is, in truth, nothing more 
than an exaggeration of the characteristic independence of 
Englishmen—and it would be melancholy, indeed, if this un- 
ruly contention for the freedom of individual congregations 
were to be regarded as the true type of Congregationalism. 
Our fundamental principles are that a church which has been 
made free by Christ, and has the promise of His presence to 
guide its deliberations, cannot be subject to any man. The 
basis of the independence of the Church, therefore, is laid not 
in any theory of the rights of man, but in the assertion of 
the supremacy of Christ and of the self-governing power of a 
community which is part of His body, and lives in the enjoy- 
ment of His inspiration and teaching. It is a long descent, 
indeed, from this conception of the spiritual character and 
function of the Church of Christ and its consequent indepen- 
dence of human control to a clamorous assertion of the rights 
of congregations to regulate the ritual of the churches which 
they see fit to attend. The spirit which breathes even in this 
contention, absolutely untenable as it is in connection with a 
National Church, is a sign of a revolt against external autho- 
rity, which so far tells in favour of Congregationalism. But we 
should deceive ourselves if we supposed that this outery for 
the freedom we enjoy meant any drawing towards our system, 
or even an intelligent appreciation of its distinctive features. 
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A curious illustration of the failure, even of intelligent 
observers who desire to be candid, to grasp the true idea of 


Congregationalism, is in the comment of The Spectator on Mr. 
Spurgeon’s Jubilee : 

We have no respect at all (it says) for his ecclesiastical polity, which is 
based, as we think, on the illogical position that while organization is 
righteous up to the limit of audience that a building will contain, it is not 
righteous up to the limit that a kingdom might contain. We can see the 
argument for individnalism in ecclesiastical arrangements, and the argu- 
ment for Catholicism in the old meaning of the word, but the argument 
for Congregationalism strikes us as purely factitious. It is like a system 
of numeration, which is to be operative only up to a hundred. 

This is nothing better than a ridiculous travesty of principles, 
which the writer should at least have sought to understand 


.. before he professed to criticize. We all know that The 


Spectator’s hatred of Congregationalism approaches to a 
mania; but even for its own purposes it might have been as 
wise, as it certainly would have been more fair, if it had 
songht to represent the system which it assails as it really is. 
Between us and the advocates of a national religion there is a 
question of infinitely deeper moment than the mere extent 
over which an organization might extend. Our vital prin- 
ciple is that they only can be true members of Christ’s Church 
who are living members of Christ Himself. We hold that a 
company of believing men associated for Christian fellowship 
and service is a true Church of Christ. It is the limit upon 
numbers, of which The Spectator speaks, that is purely fac- 
titious. There is no reason why a Church should not consist 
of Christians who meet for worship in more than one place, 
and, as a matter of fact, there are Congregational churches 
which ordinarily meet in two or more places, and only as- 
semble in one on special occasions. Our objections to a 
State Church rest on entirely different grounds. No doubt 
the genius of our system is opposed even to the voluntary 
organization of a nation as a Church, as tending to the 
establishment of a hierarchy; but it is a mere caricature to 
represent the antagonism as a mere question of arithmetic. 
What advantage can be gained by this attempt to turn our 
contention into an absurdity is not manifest. 

On every side, indeed, are indications of a growing distrust 
of great ecclesiastical organizations, of a craving for more sim- 
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plicity and more elasticity in all church arrangements, of an 
impatience of all restraints upon freedom ; and it would be 
very unwise to attach too much value to these indications, and 
it would be still worse to be satisfied with them as signs of 
progress, which might relieve us from any anxiety as to the 
actual growth of Congregationalism. We do not depreciate the 
yalue of this leavening influence, but its extension would not 
reconcile us to any signs of stagnation in our churches them- 
selves. Greatly as we rejoice in the growth of spiritual 
independence, assured that it must materially modify and 
improve all Church systems, we have still a very deep con- 
viction that churches formed on the Congregational model— 
that is, embodying the principles not only of freedom but of 
spirituality, recognizing no authority but that of Christ, and 
no ministry but that which justifies itself by its work, free 
from every taint of sacerdotalism, and knowing nothing of a 
clerical order—have an important part to play in the religious 
future of this country. They are, in truth, representatives of 
democracy in the Church, and, with the advance of democracy 
in the political world, will have a special responsibility de- 
volving on them. We are, therefore, anxious as to their real 
position. 

There are pessimists in all communities, and there are 
some among ourselves who are quick to discover signs of 
decay, and loud in their lamentations over them. It is 
always difficult for the old to believe that there is not de- 
generacy and decline everywhere. The memories of their 
own early days are touched with the roseate colouring natural 
to youth, and in reviewing them they are only too prone to 
forget that among the things which have certainly passed 
away are the freshness, the enthusiasm, the hope which filled 
their own spirits and gave a character to their experiences. 
Hence there have always been men of the generation which is 
passing away who look doubtfully on the work of the present 
and the hope of the future. But there are circumstances 
in our present condition which may at first sight seem to 
furnish some justification for this gloomy forecast. ‘Take, 
for example, the case of our large towns and the great central 
chapels in them. ‘There are elderly people who remember 
the time when they were thronged by large and influential 
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congregations, ready for every good work and conspicuous for 
their zeal and liberality. They recall the times of special 
interest, of gatherings exceptionally numerous, of excitement 
unusually fervid and intense, and they look round with a sigh 
and ask what there is of a similar kind to-day. Then their 
spacious sanctuary was too strait, now they would be thankful 
if by some expedient they could reduce its capacity, and so 
remove that feeling of desolation by which minister and people 
alike are often oppressed. But these lamentations forget the 
silent revolution which has been going on in the habits of the 
people—a revolution which has created a difficulty for all 
religious communities. For it has left the central churches - 
and chapels almost stranded—indeed, in many cases absolutely 
so—and at the same time it has entailed upon all denomina- 
tions the necessity for providing new sanctuaries for the 
accommodation of the suburbs into which the population has 
drifted. The extent to which this has been done is a surpris- 
ing proof of the vitality of Christian principle in the nation, 
and Congregationalists have not lagged behind in the work. 
It is unfair to compare us with the Established Church, which 
not only has much larger resources in the wealth of its 
members, but has also the command of great public revenues 
which relieve it from burdens which press upon Dissenting 
churches. We do not, however, shrink from the comparison 
if conducted on any equitable basis. At all events, there are 
no signs of decay or retrogression in our large towns. The 
central congregations exhibit that decline which is inevitable 
under the circumstances, and which is shared by all Christian 
bodies, but the new churches in the suburbs have taken their 
place, and there has not been, so far as we are able to learn, 
any actual loss of numbers or strength. 

In the agricultural districts various causes have been at 
work unfavourable to the interests of Congregationalism. 
There was a time when there were scattered over the country 
a number of families, enjoying a high social position, which 
were attached to our churches, but to-day there are compara- 
tively few of the class remaining. Either the families have 
died out, or their present representatives have been attracted 
into commercial pursuits and so have left the neighbourhood, 
or they have been carried by the drift of fashion or circum- 
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stance into the State Church. The loss to the churches in 
the villages or small market towns has in some cases been 
serious, and the only marvel is that they have been able so 
gallantly to maintain a successful struggle for existence. The 
revival of activity in the Church has also, as a matter of 
course, intensified the difficulties of Dissenting churches. 
Had there been nothing more than a healthy rivalry, in 
which there was no element of hostility, there would have 
been no cause of regret here, and indeed the stimulus thus 
administered might have proved an advantage. It is very 
different when the lord of the manor, or the squire of the 
parish, possessed with a new-born zeal for the Church, deter- 
mines to do his best for the suppression of Dissent, and sets 
to work to free his estate from every farmer who does not 
attend the parish church. The extent to which this process 
has been carried is not realized by those who have not made 
personal inquiries on the subject. It has received a check in 
some districts owing to the difficulty of finding trustworthy 
tenants at all, but the spirit which dictated this persecution 
remains, and manifests itself in many ways. The “ voluntary 
schools,” as they are pleasantly called, are turned into recruit- 
ing grounds for the clergy, and the prevention of this shame- 
ful abuse, for which Nonconformists owe a debt of gratitude 
to Mr. Forster, is not easy. Take a case reported to ourselves 
the other day. The squire’s lady visits a “‘ voluntary school’”’ 
and interests herself in inquiring from the children whether 
they are supplied with Prayer Books. Presently she comes up 
to the master’s desk, and before the whole school points to a 
little child who has not got a Prayer Book, and the unfortu- 
nate is held up as though he were a pagan or an infidel. Of 
course this is a gross breach of the principles of the Act, but 
who is to report it? ‘There are sturdy Dissenting parents 
who would do it, but they are the exception; and many an 
abuse of the kind passes unrebuked because the peasant or 
small farmer is unwilling to expose himself to the odium 
which he must assuredly encounter if he invokes external 
authority in opposition to squire, parson, and schoolmaster. 
It is this which makes the ‘conscience clause” little better 
than a transparent farce in the case of multitudes of parishes. 
It is systematically violated sometimes even in the letter, but 
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continually in the spirit ; but the abuse must be very flagrant 
or the aggrieved Dissenter very courageous if any attempt is 
made to correct the illegality and injustice. 

All these things, and others on which we cannot dwell at 
length, are working against rural Dissent, and yet it survives, 
and we have satisfied ourselves by somewhat wide observa- 
tion it grows. Possibly it has suffered in social status, but it 
has not declined in numerical power. Dr. Jessopp, indeed, 
in an article entitled ‘“‘Clouds over Arecady,” tells us that 
“‘unhappily the chapels are as empty as the churches,” and 
suggests an extremely discouraging view of the condition of 
the peasantry, at least in the district of which he writes; but 
perhaps he can scarcely be accepted as an authority on the 
internal condition of Dissenting churches. We do not say 
that they are strong and vigorous, but if there was no more 
power in them than Dr. Jessopp suggests they would long 
since have ceased to exist. The churches of the Establish- 
ment can exist without congregations, but there is no power 
to give a similar lease of useless existence to empty chapels. 
There are, alas! numbers of labourers who are not found 
either at the one or the other, and who like the public-house 
better than either; but the influence of various forms of 
Dissent upon a considerable section of the agricultural popu- 
lation is much greater than is generally understood. We 
heard a short time ago a story of a Tory nobleman to whom 
the clergyman of the parish complained that one of his 
leading workpeople was a Dissenter. The nobleman, in whom 
a sense of justice was stronger than his party prejudices, 
replied that that was no concern of his so long as his work 
was well done; but curiosity, stimulated by the circumstance, 
led him to inquire whether there were any other Dissenters 
among his labourers, and to his surprise he found that they 
were about equally divided between Church and Dissent. We 
do not suggest that this is generally the case, but we are 
convinced that our rural churches have a numerical strength 
larger than is supposed, and that, in the presence of grave 
difficulties, they are still able to hold their ground. 

On the whole, Congregationalists have reason to be grateful 
for the position they are able to maintain and the work God 
is strengthening them to accomplish. If they are true to 
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themselves and their principles, and especially if they are 
possessed with an enthusiasm for Christ, for the gospel, for 
humanity, our churches have a great future before them in this 
country. More than any other section of the Church, we are 
exposed to some of the disintegrating influences which are 
abroad, and, were we easily to yield to them, the consequences 
would be disastrous not only to us but to the Christianity of 
the nation. The signs of the times all indicate the difficulties 
which await the course of powerful hierarchies and elaborate 
ecclesiastical organizations. ‘The tendencies of the age are 
against them, and in favour of a freer and more elastic mode 
of Church life and government. It is for us to meet it by 
showing that freedom does not mean anarchy, that liberalism 
is not indifferentism, that rebellion against formularies does 
not mean disloyalty to the gospel, that resistance to human 
authority does not imply the assertion of a vain self-will, that 
there may be all the force and compactness of a wise union of 
effort where there is no assumption of lordship over Christ's 
people. Those who have to teach such lessons as these should 
feel that they are principles which are not to be trifled with. 
Churches constituted on the basis of the personal relationship 
of each member to Christ, and of their consequent indepen- 
dence of human authority, have a testimony to bear which the 
world in this age cannot afford to lose; and, if they are to 
bear it efficiently, it is needful that they themselves have a 
full grasp of its meaning and a right estimate of its necessity. 


——-0-¢—__ 


THE AUTHORITY OF CHRIST’S TEACHING,* 


Jesus Cunist is not only a teacher of morals; He speaks not 
only of earthly things: He claims to have come down from 
heayen. He says, ‘‘ No man hath ascended into heaven but 
He that descended out of heaven, even the Son of Man which 
isin heaven.” He speaks with authority of things which far 
outlie our human horizon. He reveals God to us, and speaks 
of Him as a Son of the Father. He teaches us what is 
the government of God, what His providence towards His 
creatures, what are the designs of His mercy for the salva- 


* From the French of M. Bersier, translated by Mrs. A. Harwood-Holmden. 
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tion of mankind. He foretells His own death, and teaches 
plainly that He will offer Himself for the salvation of the 
world. In the conversation with Nicodemus from which our 
text is taken, He sets forth in a few admirable words, the 
plan of redemption, “God so loved the world that He gave 
His only begotten Son that whosoever believeth in Him should 
not perish, but have everlasting life.” He knows that His 
death will draw all men to Him. He proclaims with equal 
clearness His resurrection and final glory. He speaks of 
Himself as the “express image of God.” He sets Himself 
forth as the object of faith, and of the highest love of the 
heart, and as “‘ the life of the world.” He proclaims judgment 
to come and the manner of it. 

Now the declaration of truths like these requires to be re- 
ceived in an‘altogether different attitude of mind from the 
moral teaching of our Lord. Of the latter we are ourselves 
competent to judge, inasmuch as we have in our own con- 
science a sure criterion of moral truth. Every precept of the 
Sermon on the Mount, every parable awakes an echo in our 
hearts. This inner testimony suffices to assure us of the 
truth of Christ’s words; and it is worthy of remark that the 
more upright our conscience is, the more open our heart to 
pure affections, the more will this conviction be strengthened 
within us. 

But here it is quite different. We receive from the lips of 
Christ sovereign declarations which we have no power to 
verify. There is no primary inward witness to their truth. 
We have no other ground of belief than the simple word of 
Christ. Hitherto we have followed Him on the terra firma of 
experience ; now we launch out, with Him as our guide, over a 
boundless sea. We believe; we walk by faith. And here two 
questions present themselves. Are we right in exercising this 
act of faith? Is Christ worthy to be believed ? 

To the first of these questions the reply is easy. Were we 
to set aside systematically and on principle faith as a means 
of access to religious truth, no other way would remain open 
to us for its attainment. Upon all questions relating to our 
origin and our déstiny, to suffering and sin, to pardon, to our 
relations to God, to the future life, science has nothing to teach 
us. Neyer has this been more frankly avowed than in the 
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present day. It would be easy to cite any number of such 
admissions, clear and categorical. I do not stay to discuss 
the attitude of science in relation to these questions; but I 
may just say that I think it is somewhat too guarded, and 
that it might, as it seems to me, derive from merely natural 
sources more light on this subject than it has yet brought to 
bear. I simply state the fact here, that pure science is 
radically incapable of calming the restlessness of conscience, 
of giving to the heart a worthy object, of comforting us in 
sorrow, or of throwing any clear light upon our eternal 
destiny. Powerlessness like this, recognized and avowed in 
‘this age of scientific triumphs, is a phenomenon full of signi- 
ficance to the thoughtful mind. 

This being admitted, what are we todo? Shall we cease 
any longer to try and lift the veil of our destiny? Shall we 
plunge into the present life, like the Epicureans, in eager quest 
of momentary pleasure? or, like the Stoics, in obedience to 
the law of duty, without a gleam of hope or certainty about 
God, or the great unknown life which possibly may yet await 
us? Men try to do this; they have tried it a thousand times, 
but never with success. Manis in his very essence a religious 
being. Positivism may seem to suffice a generation or two, it 
will never be the doctrine of humanity. 

It is just here that Christ meets us as the one authoritative 
Teacher. He declares Himself to be the bearer of a Divine 
revelation as to the dark passages of our destiny. He brings 
light to the world. He does not come seeking truth ; He does 
not reason or question: He affirms. And when the Jews 
reproach Him with bearing witness to Himself, He says: 
“My testimony is true, for I know whence I come and whither 
Igo” (John viii. 14). 

And the result was this: some men believed the testimony 
of Jesus; then others believed their witness; and this belief 
is become to-day that of the best and most enlightened section 
of mankind. We ourselves are Christians; that is to say, 
that all which we know certainly of God and His providence, 
of pardon and eternal life, we know from the teaching of 
Christ. We believe in Him as the Revealer of religious trath, 
the Teacher of heavenly things. Are we justified in this 
belief? Is Christ a witness worthy of faith ? 

VOL. XIII. 38 
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I remark, in the first place, that the very tone in which He 
makes His affirmation is such as to suggest reflection. 

No one ever spoke with such authority. No one else eyer 
dared to say, ‘“‘ Ye are from beneath; I am from above ;” 
‘‘T know whence I came and whither I go;” “I am the Way, 
the Truth, and the Life;” ‘‘Iam the Light of the World; ” 
“He that hath seen Me hath seen the Father.” There is no 
escaping from such words as these, nor have we any right to 
try and explain them away. They indicate either a monstrous 
delusion or a true inspiration. We must choose between the 
two alternatives. There is no middle way, as the anti- 
Christian criticism of our day seems fully to recognize. It: 
does not hesitate to say that Christ was the victim of a 
sublime hallucination. 

It is not for us to complain of the frankness of these 
avowals, deeply as they pain us. It is of the utmost con- 
sequence that we should get rid of all equivocal forms of 
expression on the subject. 

For ourselves, we believe the affirmations of Jesus Christ. 
To use the words of the text, we believe in Him when He tells 
us of heavenly things, because He has always been true when 
He has spoken of earthly things. This is a presumption— 
nothing more; but it suffices us. Here is a Being of whom 
it is said that He has led men into the wildest illusions, and 
yet we have found Him true, absolutely true in all His 
declarations concerning things which we can verify. He did 
not share any of the prejudices or moral errors of His age 
and nation. He described humanity just as it is. He spoke 
in words never surpassed of truth and righteousness and 
mercy. No one has ever been able to refute the wisdom of 
His utterances. As we read them, we feel not only that they 
are true, but that they are the truth which commands our 
allegiance ; that He sets before us an ideal which constrains 
our homage, which attracts while it condemns us. Through 
all the ages since, the power of His words has been felt by 
millions as an irresistible influence in the life. 

This consideration alone would suffice to prove that it is 
on no slight grounds we accept what Christ tells us of the 
invisible world which lies beyond our knowledge. Let it be 
remembered that all human society rests upon a basis of 
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mutual confidence. The number of truths which we accept 
on the testimony of others is immense. If it were essential 
that we should verify from our own actual knowledge all we 
believe, we could scarcely advance a step, and the whole 
process would have to be repeated by each individual. And 
who can present a stronger claim to our confidence than He 
whose word was truth itself? If we believe not Him, whom 
should we believe ? 

Again—and here we come to the very heart of the question 
—if we believe in the religious truths revealed by Jesus Christ, 
it is not only because we have found Him true in all His 
moral teaching, not only because He is in our eyes the Holy 
One and the Just, but also and mainly because these religious 
truths are the complement and crown of the moral verities in 
which conscience constrains us to believe; so that, accepting 
the one, we are led by an irresistible logic to accept the other 
also. There is no moral truth of the gospel which does not 
find its full and final development in a religious truth. And 
this (we may observe in passing) is the reason why we can 
never accept for a moment the theory of an independent 
morality. For, in the views of every Christian, morality and 
doctrine are inseparably bound together. What, indeed, is 
doctrine but the statement of the relations which ought to 
exist between God arid ourselves? and what is morality but 
the practical consequence of those relations? If, in the 
earlier part of this sermon, we drew a distinction between 
Christ as the Revealer of the moral law and Christ the 
Revealer of religious truth, that distinction was obviously only 
one of convenience, and did not imply any real schism in the 
body of His teaching. 

If we recall for a moment the principal features of Christ’s 
moral teaching, we shall see how indissolubly they are con- 
nected with religious faith. 

He enjoins His disciples to maintain an inward peace, a 
calmness in trouble, a victorious meekness under opposition, 
which have nothing at all in common either with the fatalistic 
resignation of the Buddhist or the unnatural coldness of the 
Stoic. But how is such an attitude of soul possible apart 
from faith in a righteous God, a God who knows all, sees all, 
and without whose permission nothing can befall ? 
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Christ maintains that beneath the seeming chaos of things 
there is a deep order, that not one jot or tittle of the moral 
law can fail, that what a man has sowed that shall he reap. 
But statements like these are flagrantly contradicted by the 
facts of history; and they seem terribly ironical unless we 
believe in a God who will uphold the law which He has made, 
and will judge the world in righteousness. Christ proclaims 
complete pardon, possible restoration, a future of joy and 
purity to the most degraded and defiled. But how can this 
be, unless the claims of Divine justice have been fully recog- 
nized, an atonement offered and accepted, and redemption 
accomplished ? 

Christ foretells the triumph of the kingdom of God, the 
reign of righteousness and truth, not simply as an ideal to 
which humanity may attain perhaps in twenty or fifty 
centuries, but as a reality to which the conscience of every 
man bears witness. Does not all this however imply the 
truth of a future life, which shall repair all the inequities of 
the present? Christ teaches us to regard sorrow as a 
sauctifying discipline, and to rejoice through our tears. But 
how is this possible unless we know the love of God as the 
refuge of hearts betrayed and bruised in all their earthly 
hopes ? 

Surely we have reason, then, to say that Christ as the 
Revealer of the moral law leads to Christ the Saviour and 
Redeemer, that the Sermon on the Mount points to Calvary, 
that there is a Divine unity in the whole gospel message, and 
that what God has joined together man cannot put asunder. 

My friends, have you not often repeated with sincerity but 
in anguish of heart, the prayer, ‘“‘ Lord, increase our faith” ? 
Have you not often taken counsel with fellow Christians how 
that faith might be strengthened? One man of genius, who 
to the end of his life remained a deist, wrote: ‘‘ If you would 
believe in God, live always in such a way that you wish to 
think God lives.” This saying of Rousseau’s was but a 
commentary on the words of the Teacher of teachers: “If 
any man will do His will, he shall know of the doctrine 
whether it be of God.’ Do you believe in Christ as the 
Revealer of the moral law? Do you believe in the inflexible 
necessity of duty, in inward holiness, in the eternal and 
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universal law of right? Do you believe in the necessary 
reparation of all wrongs, in the consolation of all sorrows ? 
In a word, do you believe God reigns? Your choice lies 
between this faith and the fatalistic doctrines which on all 
hands spread their heavy shadows over the world. If Jesus 
Christ is your Master, if you know that He speaks truth when 
he tells you ‘‘ earthly things,” then you will believe in Him 
when He reveals to you the “heavenly things.”” When you 
have sat at His feet on the Mount of Beatitudes, where He 
gave to the world the charter of the kingdom of heaven, 
you will follow Him to Calvary, where He laid the foundations 
of that kingdom in His redeeming sacrifice. 

When, like Peter, you have said to Him, ‘‘ Lord, Thou hast 
the words of eternal life,” you will add, like Peter, ‘‘ We have 
known and believed that Thou art the Christ, the Son of the 
living God.” 


THE HIDDEN LIFE. 


Deep in the bosom of night lie buried the seeds of to-morrow, 
Folded in darkness beneath tbe thick robe that enwraps the dull hours: 
And deeper than plummet can sound in the heart that is stricken with 
sorrow 
Lies buried the peace of all peace, the peace that shall one day be ours. 


Earth and its troubles seem real as the darkness to sleep-wildered eyes ; 
They are but as shadows that flee with the dawn of Eternity’s day: 

While what we call shadowy now shall outlast earth’s perishing skies, 
And the fruitage of life remain when the life has passed away. 


Deep in my heart of hearts lies buried a secret of might, 
A love that struggles and faints but still strives on through the dark, 
Like a seed that swells and breaks and pushes its way to the light 
Though it cannot break the sod. But safe as within an ark. 


Shall the treasure of life abide till its blossoms shall unfold, 
And its fragrance fill the air in the fields by angels trod. 

With a heart at one with its life I shall walk the streets of gold 
And dweil where Life’s fountain flows upon the hills of God. 


W. H. Furr. 
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TRANSITION. 


A TALE ILLUSTRATIVE OF THE RELIGIOUS THOUGHT 
AND LIFE OF THE AGE. 
CHAPTER IX. 


Mrs. Harvey received Mr. Wimpenny with that deferential 
courtesy which she never failed to render to one who was her 
spiritual director, as much as the courtly and supple abbé 
who fills that position in the home of a fashionable frequenter 
of the Madeleine is to his devotee. ‘‘ It is our womans,” said 
a guide who was conducting some English gentlemen through 
one of the great Belgian cathedrals, ‘‘ who go to confession.” 
The spirit which leads them there is scarcely less marked 
in the reverence which a certain class of ladies, who are 
Protestants of the Protestants, and would be horrified by the 
suggestion that in them there could be anything resembling the 
superstitious sentiment which Rome inspires for her priests, 
show for their clergy. Mrs. Harvey was one of this type, and, 
at present Mr. Wimpenny was the object of her devotion. The 
feeling is one which naturally offers a temptation to ridicule ; 
but it has its good as well as its evil side. Those of the sex 
who have shaken it off altogether, and who are specially indig- 
nant at the idea of its being regarded as a natural quality of 
women, are certainly not so attractive as to excite any desire 
for a change which would substitute their wild and often 
offensive independence for this very unworthy submissive- 
ness. Mrs. Harvey, with all her weak admiration of Mr. 
Wimpenny, who, it must be said, was but a poor kind of 
hero, was to be greatly preferred to some of the intellectual 
Amazons whom we sometimes encounter at present, who 
seem to be destitute alike of reverence for individuals and 
faith in doctrines, and who appear to find a pleasure in shock- 
ing what they choose to describe as the prejudices of others, 
simply because they are opinions which they have not them- 
selves accepted. ‘These latter are as narrow, as dogmatic, 
as illiberal as their less advanced sisters, and they certainly 
are not as kindly and amiable. 

After all, the feminine character is not improved by the 
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entire exclusion of the sentiment which leads to hero-worship ; 
and if the feeling was developed somewhat excessively in Mrs. 
Harvey, it was not so absolutely dominant as to have extin- 
quished everything beside. Especially did it not interfere 
with the intense affection, not unmixed with pride, with 
which she regarded her son. That his views were not in 
harmony with her own she was only too painfully conscious, 
and in her secret heart she bitterly deplored the fact. But 
not the less was she proud of him and his talents, proud of 
the honours he had won at the University, and of the promise 
of distinction in his future career. If even opinions which 
she would have regarded as deadly errors in others wore a 
less offensive aspect in her eyes when advocated by him, in 
this she did but show a mother’s weakness, and one so 
amiable that it is impossible to be severe upon it. It made, 
however, the task which Mr. Wimpenny had undertaken all 
the more difficult, and his inability to perceive this did not 
improve his position. 

He had, however, sufficient tact not to approach his subject 
too abruptly. There were various points of common interest 
in their Chureh work on which he first touched, and from this 
he quietly led the conversation on to more general questions 
about which he knew his hostess felt deeply. A new bishop 
had just been appointed to the diocese, and, as was generally 
the case, he was eminently displeasing to the Evangelical 
party. The mention of this new offence of the Premier, in the 
appointment of another High Churchman, naturally sug- 
gested some strong reflections on the subject—ever so fruitful 
for all strong Evangelicals—the iniquities of Mr. Gladstone. 
Here Mr. Wimpenny at last found the opening after which he 
had been groping through the whole of the conversation for a 
reference to Cecil. 

“By the way,” he said, at a convenient pause, ‘‘I hope 
that your son is not becoming infected with the liking for 
Gladstone and his Liberalism which is prevalent in certain 
sets at Cambridge. I knew that some of his friends there 
were drifting in that direction, and if he had come under any 
such influence Marston was the very place to strengthen it. 
Radicalism is in the air, and from what I have heard through 
a friend, who is an incumbent of the church at which Cecil 
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attends, he has been drawn into a circle where Dissent and 
Liberalism are omnipotent. Indeed, I believe one of his 
closest friends is a young Dissenting manufacturer.” 

“T am quite sure,” said Mrs. Harvey, ‘‘ my son will seek 
his friends only among gentlemen. Unfortunately he does 
not walk in the good old paths in which he was led by my 
sainted husband; but, though he has been leavened by Radi- 
calism to an extent which I deplore, I am confident that in 
the choice of his associates, as in the general conduct of his 
life, he will be true to his own gentlemanly instincts.” 

“Do not mistake me, I pray,” said Mr. Wimpenny, begin- 
ning to see something of the delicacy of the task he had so 
needlessly undertaken. ‘‘ There is not a word, as I believe, 
to be said against young Routledge (for that is the name of 
the young man to whom I refer), except that he is a Dissenter 
and a Radical. He is one of the leaders of the town, but a 
strong party man with a passionate admiration for Mr. Glad- 
stone, and, I fear, I must add, with a deeply rooted hatred to 
our own Church. I was, 1 am free to admit, a good deal sur- 
prised that a son of yours, even though disposed to Liberalism, 
should choose a friend of views so extreme.” 

Mrs. Harvey was annoyed, and the necessity for suppress- 
ing any sign of the annoyance did not tend to abate the feel- 
ing. She could not defend her son. In her heart of hearts 
she was as much distressed at his procedure as the clergyman 
himself, but she was not content to hear even him censure 
one whom she so tenderly loved. Greatly to his surprise 
therefore, and it may be hardly less to her own, she was pro- 
voked into saying a kindly word even in defence of Dissenters. 

“‘T have known,” she at last mustered courage to reply, 
“some very excellent Dissenters. They seemed to love tlieir 
Bible as much as we do ourselves, and, so far as I could see, 
there was nothing eccentric or objectionable about them, 
except, indeed, that they did not belong to our Church. They 
were certainly better Protestants than some of our own 
Ritualists. Indeed, I thought that you yourself, Mr. Wim- 
penny, entertained kindly sentiments to them. I remember 
hearing you at the last Bible meeting express your strong 
admiration of Mr. Lancaster, whom you described as your 
esteemed Dissenting brother, and of whose services in the 
religious work of the town you spoke in very high terms.” 
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Mr. Wimpenny flushed scarlet at a response so unexpected. 
Unconsciously Mrs. Harvey had sent an arrow home. The 
utterance of these airy, pleasant platitudes of Christian 
charity, which sounded so well and meant so little, was one 
of his favourite methods for courting popularity. They 
secured him the credit of being an enlightened and liberal- 
minded clergyman who was desirous to be on friendly terms 
with every one, while a more sturdy and consistent Dissenting 
minister—who, while he would not yield a single iota of his 
own conscientious convictions, never thought the worse of any 
one who differed from him—was regarded as little short of a 
bigot. So does the world judge. The bland manner counts 
for more than the large and generous heart, especially if the 
latter, in the consciousness of its own right purposes, has 
a supreme disdain for the art of appearances. Of that art 
Mr. Wimpenny was master. There were few things which he 
had been more careful to cultivate than the air of universal 
kindness and overflowing liberality. But to have his unctuous 
expressions of a good-will to Dissenters—which, to say the 
least, was not more than skin-deep—thus quoted against him, 
and that by a lady whom he had regarded as one of his most 
devoted admirers, was an experience as unwelcome as it was 
unexpected. Still he was equal to the occasion, and the 
gentle tone in which he replied gave no sign of the secret 
irritation which he felt. ‘‘Quite true, my dear ma’am ; quite 
true,” he said, at the same time washing his hands with 
invisible soap in imperceptible water; “‘ but there are Dis- 
senters and Dissenters. Mr. Lancaster is no doubt a very 
decided Nonconformist, but I never heard him say a word 
against our beloved Church.” 

“ And do you really think,” interrupted Mrs. Harvey, whose 
excitement had made her unusually keen, and who was not 
sorry to make a point, ‘‘ that he is at all the better for that ? 
You say that he is a strong Dissenter, and every one knows 
that by his character and reputation and influence he is the 
strongest support of Dissent in the district. I may be a very 
weak woman, and my ideas extremely foolish, but to me it 
certainly seems that the Church owes very little to a man who 
does his utmost to weaken her influence by withdrawing 
others from her services, simply because he does not publicly 
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attack her principles. Possibly this may be only a piece of 
policy after all, and he may have no more actual sympathy 
with our Church than the most bitter Dissenter of them all.” 

**Ah! my dear friend, you have but little idea of how bitter 
Dissenters can be. Good religious Dissenters we may asso- ' 
ciate with up to a certain point. We may not quite under- 
stand how they have reached their present unfortunate state 
of mind, but we must not forget that they have consciences as 
well as ourselves, and must show them proper respect. But 
the political Dissenters and members of the Liberation Society 
are of a very different calibre. They want to seize the pro- 
perty of the Church, and to destroy her power and her insti- 
tutions. They are, in my opinion, enemies both of society and 
of religion, and no terms can be kept with them. Now this 
friend of Cecil’s is one of the most ardent of the school, and, 
as your friend, I deeply regret the connection.” 

Had Mr. Wimpenny been wise enough not to try and 
clinch his argument by this personal application, it would 
have produced the effect he desired. Mrs. Harvey was one of 
the last to regard with complacency the. Liberation Society 
and its doings, and would have heartily united in any ana- 
thema which Mr. Wimpenny, in the fervour of his charity, 
had seen fit to pronounce upon its abominations. But the 
mention of Cecil touched once more the tenderest chords in 
her heart, already sufficiently disturbed by some previous 
references in the conversation. Her mother’s love triumphed 
for the moment over her class prejudices, and even sharpened 
her intellectual perception. She was thrown on the defen- 
sive on behalf of her own son, and in her eagerness she was 
quite insensible that her reply, however forcible, was more 
worthy of a Dissenter than of a consistent champion of the 
Establishment. It was at all events sufficiently staggering 
to Mr. Wimpenny. “Then I am to understand,” she said, 
“that it is a worse thing to attack the position and revenues 
of the Church than to work against her religious influence. 
Mr. Lancaster does the latter, and you can smile upon him. 
All that poor Cecil does is to find a friend in a young man 
who, as you yourself state, has character, culture, and even 
position, but who happens to be a political Dissenter, and for 
this you condemn him.” 
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The clergyman was nonplussed, and, had he been wise, 
would have sought quietly to draw off his forces and retire. 
But he had not yet exhausted his resources, and he resolved 
upon a final attack. The arrow still in his quiver, he thought, 
must be effective, and he launched it. ‘‘ There is,’”’ he began, 
in a solemn strain befitting the gravity of the subject, 
“ point in connection with this friendship which I think I 
am bound as a friend to mention to you, even though it might 
seem as if I were interfering with affairs that do not belong to 
me. Cecil’s friend has a sister, and rumour has it that Cecil 
is not insensible to her charms. I cannot think that an alli- 
ance such as that would be quite satisfactory.” 

“The subject is one,” replied Mrs. Harvey, with a dignity 
which did not attempt to mask the offence she felt, “‘ which 
I must decline to discuss until my son himself submits it to 
my judgment. I presume that what you have heard is no- 
thing more than the floating scandal of Marston, which prob- 
ably, like other places of the same kind, may be somewhat 
given to gossip. Of all things, I must confess that gossip is- 
my detestation.’’ 

“Forgive me,” exclaimed the unfortunate clergyman, who 
was now discovering too late the awkwardness of the situa- 
tion in which he had entangled himself. ‘‘I felt that, having 
heard such a report, I should have been a disloyal friend if I 
had not mentioned it. Of course I know nothing but mere 
rumour ; but it was a rumour that had so much of apparent 
probability that my friend thought it worth while to mention 
it to me.” 

“T was not aware,” said Mrs. Harvey, who was now 
thoroughly nettled, ‘ that clergymen were so addicted to the 
collection and retailing of gossip. Of one thing I am satisfied, 
however, that my son has too much love for his mother and 
too much confidence in her to conceal anything affecting so 
seriously the whole of his future life as an attachment such 
as that of which you speak.” 

Mr. Wimpenny was not in the habit of being spoken to 
with so much frankness, especially by his lady admirers. 
But all he could do was to conceal his chagrin as best he 
could, and withdraw as speedily as possible. He had uncon- 
sciously strayed into a hornet’s nest, an 1 as it was hopeless to 
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continue an attack which could only bring him fresh annoy- 
ance, he brought the interview to an end in a few sentences on 
indifferent topics, which sought with but imperfect success to 
conceal his vexation. Mrs. Harvey, on her part, was much 
more satisfied with the discomfiture of the clergyman than 
with the state of mind in which he left her. The victory 
over him did not at all imply any inward contentment. She 
had silenced him, but she could not get rid of the uneasy 
suspicion that there was more foundation for the story he had 
told than she had confessed to him, and if so she could not 
regard it with any pleasure. Tew mothers like the thought 
of any one coming between them and an only son whom they 
have been accustomed to regard as exclusively their own. 
Like others of her class, Mrs. Harvey would have been horri- 
fied at the suggestion that any proposed daughter-in-law 
would be sure to excite distrust, and would have protested 
that, on the contrary, her fondest desire was to see Cecil happy 
in a house of his own. But she did not know herself—who 
of us is there that does? The very idea of a change would 
have had in it an element of fear; but this was indefinitely 
increased by the way in which it had been suggested to her 
mind by Mr. Wimpenny’s talk of Cecil united to a wife in 
whose religious and political views she had no sympathy. At 
the same time she felt her own impotence. On no account 
would she thrust himself into a confidence which Cecil had 
not himself offered. All that she could do was to write to him 
in such a way as to furnish an opportunity for the expression 
of his views, and then quietly to wait the course of events. 




























CHAPTER X. 





The election at Marston had fallen at a critical period 
in the fortunes of the Liberal party. The crisis was 
more violent and severe in the offices of certain journals and 
the rooms of certain clubs in the West End than in the 
country, or even in the House of Commons itself. Our 
senators, indeed, despite the new sensations and exciting 
rumours which every day brought, were possessing their 
souls with a patience which certainly is not common when a 
critical division is impending, and still less when there is 
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the prospect of an immediate appeal to the constituencies. 
Mr. Gladstone was in office, and there were of course a 
multitude of people who wished him out of office, and the 
wish being father to the thought, were eager in spreading 
rumours, credible or incredible, of all kinds of difficulties 
which promised soon to secure the object for which they so 
eagerly longed. At one time there were said to be hopeless 
dissensions in the Cabinet; at another there were serious 
defections threatened from the ranks of the Ministerial 
supporters ; at another there were compromising circum- 
stances in some foreign negotiations which would certainly 
involve the Ministry in disaster and overthrow, if not in 
something worse. It was in vain that these reports were one by 
one emphatically denied, for ingenuity exercised itself in the 
endeavour to find out some method by which the most distinct 
contradiction might be deprived of its force, or if one died 
out it was only to make way for another possibly still more 
offensive and monstrous. One of the most curious features of 
the whole was the persistent fabrication of stories which were. 
alike discreditable and injurious to the Liberal Ministry and 
their friends by a Liberal journal which seemed to find no 
story too incredible to adopt and to repeat if it told against 
the chiefs for whom it professed a devoted admiration, and 
which, while thus doing its best to drag their names through 
the mire, ended by assuring the world that it was their 
wisest and most loyal supporter, and denouncing all others as 
imbeciles or knaves who were enticing the Ministry to an 
ignominious fate. The world looked on in amazement or 
contempt. Some laughed, others marvelled, while some, either 
from thoughtlessness or malicious desire that it should be 
true, concluded that the Government was in danger and 
Parliament on the eve of dissolution. 

In the country there was no corresponding excitement. 
The Liberal party was united and strong; the great measure 
which was under consideration by the Legislature extremely 
popular ; the constituencies showed no signs of any reaction 
or intention to transfer their allegiance to the Tory party. 
But there were too many personally interested in defeating 
the special proposals of the Ministry, and in order to this 
in creating an impression that they were unpopular in the 
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country to allow of their being discussed either on their 
intrinsic merits or on strict party lines. All kinds of man. 
ceuvres and intrigues were therefore set in action to disquiet 
the Ministry, and if possible precipitate a crisis. Under such 
conditions every bye-election was watched with a special 
interest, and the contest at Marston provoked an amount of 
public attention which would not otherwise have been bestowed 
upon it. The Liberals were so far at a disadvantage that 
they were unprepared with a candidate, while the representa- 
tive of their opponents, who was ready to enter the field with- 
out any delay, was, as we have seen, a man of that extensive 
local influence which is so dear to the Conservative mind. 
The Liberals would have been glad to meet him under the 
leadership of one of the Routledges, but the father had the 
good sense, alas only to uncommon, to perceive that Parlia- 
ment would not be a congenial sphere for him, and the son was 
as yet too young to undertake such responsibilities. It was 
determined therefore to seek a candidate from outside, and a 
Mr. Hampden, a politician who, though comparatively young, 
had already made a distinct mark in public life, was, after 
some consideration, selected to fight the battle. 

There could hardly be a more marked antagonism, or one 
more characteristic of their respective parties, than that which 
was presented by the two men who were thus preparing to 
contest the vacant seat for Marston. It would not be too 
hard to say of Gibbons that (apart from the shrewdness and 
sagacity which had contributed to his success in business) he 
had no brains, as certainly he had no culture, while it would 
have been almost as true to say of Hampden that he had 
nothing else. Ideas, principles, knowledge he had, but his 
position was still to make. He was the son of a country 
gentleman, and had been educated with unusual care, but he 
was but scantily endowed with the blessings of fortune, and 
had in fact by his own ability to carve out his own niche in 
the world. That he was quite equal to the task, however, he 
had already sufficiently proved. At the University he had 
not only won high academic honours, but had distinguished 
himself as much in the debates at the Union as in the exami- 
nations in the schools. After leaving college he went to the 
bar, and, while waiting for the practice which to some comes 
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so slowly, had written largely for the public press, and was 
‘already well known as a brilliant political journalist. His 
ambition pointed towards a Parliamentary life, and as his 
income, slender as it was, enabled him to venture upon it, 
he did not hesitate to accept the invitation of the Marston 
Liberals, especially as they properly and honourably under- 
took to bear the entire burden of the cost. 

In many respects he was an ideal candidate for the borough. 
If he had no local influence, on the other side he had not to 
face local prejudices and jealousies, while there was about 
him very much to captivate the more intelligent and inde- 
pendent members of the electorate. He was more than an 
able and effective speaker, for he had a fire and force which 
sometimes rose almost to eloquence. Besides, he had not 
taken his opinions second-hand, but had carefully examined 
them for himself. An enthusiastic admirer of Mr. Gladstone, 
he was not one of those eminently unsatisfactory gentle- 
men who fancy that they have said all that a Liberal con- 
stituency should expect or require of them when they have 
announced themselves to be followers of the Premier. There 
are, indeed, two very distinct types of politicians among these 
followers. The one takes its opinions from Mr. Gladstone 
and holds them because they are his; the other has its own 
views, and honours Mr. Gladstone as incomparably their 
most powerful exponent and advocate. Young Hampden 
belonged to the latter. His own opinions, especiaily on the 
subject of Church Establishments, were considerably in 
advance of those of the Prime Minister, whose ecclesiasticism, 
it may be added, considerably annoyed him; but he was too 
practical and, at the same time, too generous in his judg- 
ments upon men, to allow this to affect his allegiance to a 
chief whom he regarded as not only the most able and 
Liberal, but also by far the most conscientious statesman 
England had known for many a long day. All this recom- 
mended him to the wisest and soundest Liberals of Marston. 
A party hack would have disgusted them; a wild theorist 
who took no notice of the practical elements in political 
problems, but insisted on working out all abstract principles 
immediately, would have offended their common sense. An 
able, intelligent, highly cultivated man, who yet was as little 
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of a doctrinaire as of a time-server, attracted and convinced 
them. It was surprising how soon he grew upon the sym- 
pathies and the affections of numbers to whom but yesterday 
he was an entire stranger, and how rapidly the tide of 
enthusiasm in his favour began to rise. 

Cecil was one of the first to fall under his fascination. Mr. 
Hampden was the guest of Mr. Routledge, as the chairman of 
his committee and the trusted local leader of the party, and so 
Cecil had an opportunity of early meeting him. From the 
first they were attracted to each other. They had, indeed, 
many tastes in common; and as they soon found out that 
they had, though at some little interval, been members of the 
same college, they found many topics for such conversation 
as a candidate is able to secure in his busy hours of relaxation 
from the graver and more harassing occupations of a contest. 
Cecil was greatly impressed by the wider experience and riper 
intelligence of his new acquaintance, whom he soon learned 
to esteem as a real friend, and into whose cause he threw 
himself with all the earnestness and strength of his nature. 
If his conversion to Liberalism had hitherto been incomplete, 
it now made very rapid progress. Hampden was a Dissenter, 
and his Nonconformity had retained its original integrity and 
robustness amid all the adverse influences to which it had 
been exposed. He came of a good old yeoman stock, and in 
a district where Puritanism had died out of the manor-houses 
in which it had once held so high a position, his father had 
clung to a conventicle which his neighbours had deserted. 
The chivalry which thus attaches some to the Anglican Church 
had in his case been associated with Dissent. He was 
as proud of his descent from one of the sturdy Roundheads of 
the Commonwealth times as any young lordling could be of a 
pedigree in which was found the name of some gallant Cavalier 
who rode after Rupert to the field of Marston. All this was 


new and full of interest to Cecil. The historic sentiment was 
strong in him, and had created in his mind an unconscious 
prejudice against Dissent, which seemed to him altogether too 
modern and, to that extent, vulgar. He had scarcely realized 
before how important a place Puritanism had filled in the 
story of England, and what reason its present representatives 
had for feeling proud of their great ancestors. A barrier 
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which had stood to bar his way, albeit he himself hardly 
understood it, had thus been removed. He was not yet a 
Dissenter, but the change was made more possible in con- 
sequence of his intercourse with Hampden. 

With his political views, Hampden, without any distinct 
intention or effort, soon succeeded in indoctrinating his 
young friend. The soil had already been prepared for the 
growth of Liberal sentiment, and so the influences of a mind 
so well informed and carefully trained in political questions 
soon told. Cecil, in fact, had but few antiquated prejudices 
to get rid of. Many of these had been effectually undermined 
at college, and had been finally disposed of by the clear and 
shrewd common-sense of his friend Routledge. He was thus, 
to some extent, prepared for that more scientific treatment of 
politics which was habitual to Hampden both in his public 
speeches and his private intercourse. He was, on one side, a 
pitiless critic, for he had not the slightest respect for those 
time-honoured fallacies which appear so imposing because the 
hoar of centuries is upon them, but which have only to be 
examined for their hollowness to be detected. He was ex- 
ceedingly fond of taking a statement or an argument to pieces 
in the fashion in which a workman would examine a piece 
of machinery, and exhibiting to an audience any weakness 
or error he discovered in it. His speeches were, therefore, 
singularly telling, as Mr. Gibbons discovered to his cost. 
This unfortunate gentleman had described himself as a “ Pro- 
gressive Conservative.” ‘‘ Let us,” said Mr. Hampden, “ ex- 
amine this somewhat curious phrase, which seems to point. 
in two opposite directions. What can it mean? Progress: 
means going on, Conservatism sounds like standing still. I 
understand a ‘moderate’ Conservative, which generally means: 
aman who keeps everything he can retain as long as he possibly 
can, as one who would (to borrow an illustration from the 
well-known story of the carriage pursued by Siberian wolves) 
sacrifice just as many of the party as may be necessary to 
stay the fury of the pursuit, and who will do his utmost to 
insure that he himself shall be the last. Or I understand 
and respect a ‘thorough-going’ Conservative, who believes that 


everything is for the. best in the best of all possible worlds, 
and will fight @ outrance, accepting no compromise, and 
VOL. XIII. 39 
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listening to no suggestion of truce, and in order to maintain 
a status quo which is certainly very pleasant for himself. In- 
deed, I am not sure whether, if I was the Marquis of Salisbury, 
I might not be tempted to take the same view myself. But 
a ‘progressive’ Conservative is a hybrid with whom I have 
not hitherto met, and the history or natural history of whom 
I cannot comprehend. I can only suppose that the progress 
resembles that of the crab, and means such a retrograde 
movement as my honourable opponent contemplates in the 
scheme of Fair Trade with which he entertains you.” 

Mr. Gibbons had not been used to this, and did not like 
it. He was the proprietor of a great factory, and the head of 
a prosperous firm, in which his will was law; and to have his 
solemn and pompous utterances questioned and their absurdity 
exposed in this uncompromising style was irritating! He tried 
to retaliate by talking of his opponent as an adventurer, and 
seeking tu pour ridicule on his careful and finished speeches. 
Unfortunately, in attempting this he fell into a blunder which 
covered himself with the ridicule which he had intended for 
his adversary. ‘‘I am no orator,” he said, with too strong 
a suggestion of the aspirate for the orator; ‘‘I am only 
a plain self-made man! I leave my learned opponent a 
monopoly of his rounded periodicals, and for myself -——” 
But what he intended to reserve the world was never des- 
tined to hear, for the close of the sentence was lost in the 
shouts of inextinguishable laughter which saluted the speaker 
even from the ranks of his supporters. Such a foeman 
was scarcely worthy of such a lance as that which Hampden 
was able to put in rest. It need hardly be added that 
nothing could provoke him to personal retort. He confined 
himself entirely to examination of the arguments, or what 
claimed to be arguments, which Mr. Gibbons put forward, and 
his replies to these left nothing to be desired. He dealt with 
them not on their own merits only—in which case they might 
have been very summarily dismissed—but he made them texts 
on which to hang an exposition of great political principles. 
His campaign, therefore; was really an education by which 
Cecil among others was greatly profited. 
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IJI._THE GRIMSEL, THE GLACIER DU RHONE, AND A 
QUEER NIGHT AT THE FURKA. 


I was soon high up in the mist. The path lay in a torrent. 
Upward, until the roar of a river came to the ear, and I 
knew that I had swung round with the mountain chain and 
was standing over the Aare valley again, half-way to the 
Grimsel. But there was no river. The fog lay thick on 
the rocks, and made it dangerous to go higher. I must 
be near the great Gauli, almost within touch; but I was 
four hours—downhill walking—from Meyringen, and must 
not dally. So down again over the torrent-washed rocks, 
and back over the rock-gallery where I had met Melchior 
Nargar (as his name was), the bread-and-boots boy of the 
Dossenhorn. As I hastened on, rifts opened in the scudding 
rain-mist, and on the heights opposite I caught fitful glimpses 
of the hut the boy had made for. Very fitful, the hut going 
and coming in the rushes of mist in a way most spectral. 

The twelve waterfalls of the morning had become twenty 
by evening, and lay in dishevelled tresses on the brows of 
the rocks. 

At 8.30 I arrived, wet through, at the Reichenbach inn. 
Table U’héte was over, and friends were wondering what the 
result of my forlorn trip had been. But warm water, and 
home-like kindness from the good people of the house, soon 
brought one to the right tone, and the image of Melchior 
carving the top-crust in Urbach Thal lost all its Gremaenenee 
and became charming to the mind. 

Next day we left Meyringen a little more heavily laden, for its 
wood-carvings are tasteful and cheap, and we could not refuse 
to buy a frame of oak-leaves and acorns, a cross wreathed with 
ivy, and a stag’s body wrought into a watch-holder. Then 
for the Grimsel Pass—a hard day’s work. Retracing yester- 
day’s course to the mouth of Urbach Thal, we proceed south- 
east between high precipices. At Im Boden the carriage road 
is lost, and the romance of the walk deepens. For ferns and 
violas search the stones and grass from Im Boden to Guttannen. 
Here two other English spinsters appeared. 
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We pass in rapturous mood to the Handeck Falls, where 
the Aare is precipitated unbroken 250 feet into the gorge. 
There are three lines of water—one grey from the glaciers, 
the second a parting of the first, and the third pure from 
mountain springs. They unite for the awful leap, striking 
the rocks too far below for one to see the concussion, but 
groans rise from the seething gorge as from some maimed 
giant in agony. The stroke of the fall sends up an inverted 
shower of sparkles, above which again clouds of spray are 
carried hundreds of feet. 

The pass grows wilder and wilder. A curious series of 
peaks appears to our left, cutting the sky like bayonet points 
in line. 

Huge blocks lie in the Aare, big as houses. When did 
they fall? Tremendous voids appear in the precipices. 
Where are the displaced masses? Some of them must lie 


near. 
When your feet weary and your heart half despairs of 
home, go and drink from the milk-pails of Raterichsboden. 


We arrived in this basin fagged and hungry. Some tame 
goats followed us confidingly across the little patch of grass, 
and then a chalet appeared, perched on the rocks in a way 
suggesting its evolution from their crags. 

We had still a long hour and a half in the dark to reach 
the famous hospice, and craved some hospitality in this oasis. 
We had it. A swain—the only human being we had seen for 
hours—was kneeling at the milk-pail, now nearly filled by 
the patient kine. 

“May we have some milk?” 

‘* Yah.” 

‘* Have you a cup?” 

"io." 

But the milk being granted a vessel could not be wanting. 
So out came the top of the flask-case that had done such 
service the day before in the top-crust dietary of the Urbach 
Thal. How many times this small tin sank in the foaming 
pail, and was drained into the void under our knapsacks, 
arithmetic fails to tell. It was a queer sight. We had 
to go down on our knees before the pail, and we dipped our 
tiny cup so often that we must have looked like chickens 
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broken loose from their mother and drinking hard in the 
gloaming. Half a frane was the ridiculous price for this 
Olympian nectar; and on we journeyed through scenery 
growing stern to awfulness. ‘The wind blew chillingly from 
the snow-fields around us, for we were now six thousand feet 
from sea-level, and could smell the glaciers. 

The last pull was up a spiral garret-stair of rock, and it 
had lasted long enough to make us think that night’s quarters 
might turn out fresher and airier than we could desire, when 
suddenly a vital earth-spark danced on the rugged horizon, 
and a row of lamp-lit windows smiled a weleome home. The 
hospice was upon us. 

Dear old hostel! What better image need we of the rest 
awaiting us when the pilgrim has cleared the last arrété and 
trampled the last snows of death? Death is all around it, 
but there is home within. The bell hangs over the quaint 
steps. Pull it, and they will come. The monks are gone, 
but bright faces are in every room, good food loads the 
board, white pillows are laid for the head. Amid the hubbub 
of many languages, we catch sounds we had heard before, 
and looking up we see that the vicar from London is here, 
and, what is of deeper interest still to the bachelors of our 
party, his daughter sends bright smiles of recognition toward 
us across the crowded room. ‘There were plenty of English 
people in the salle @ manger. English newspapers lay on 
the tables, giving short reports of the expiring session of 
Parliament. Wood carving of elegant workmanship filled one 
corner. The head waiter was one of those polyglot cosmo- 
polites who know every capital and speak a bit of every 
language. A telegraph was actually at work here, the wire 
running over the snows of the Maienwand to the valley of the 
Rhone. 

There was much to think of and to see in that ‘bleak house” 
of the Grimsel basin. But nature was overpowered, and in a 
few minutes the two beds placed foot to foot in our little 
domicile contained each a heavy sleeper. 

Why, late and worn out as I went to bed, did I awake at 
4a.m.? Noone knocked, called, or rang, but at that hour 
my eyes were swimming in a pool of pink light, coming from 
I knew not where. It was too pale and cold for fire, and it 
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filled the room with an unearthly beauty that forbade return 
to slumber. This was some heavenly vision not to be dis- 
obeyed. My friend lay with his face turned from the window 
and did not get the fairy signallings that opened my eyes. 
What could it be? One look out sufficed to show. It was 
the mountains on fire. The giant peaks about the Finster- 
aarhorn were burning, but not consumed, in the pink flame 
of dawn. The Alpen-glow lay on the icy ridges in a flush 
of rose-colour that surpassed one’s dream of the rainbow 
about the. Throne. It was one more example, and the 
greatest, of that union of extremes which the Alps every- 
where show us. Grace and savage strength embrace each 
other. Gentleness nestles at the ribs of death. Angels with 
glowing feet descend to the ice-fields and change them to 
pavements of fire. 

In five minutes we were out in the freezing air, climbing 
the hill called the Nollen that looks up the course of the 
Aare. The ice lay thick in the little pools, and walking in 
slippers was at a discount. But I got high enough to expand 
the glimpse from my window into a full sweep of crimsoned 
mountains, and to see the vision pale away as quickly as it 
had come. 

Breakfast over, we sauntered over the Nollen till ten o’clock. 
Then I went up the Aare valley to the end of the Lauter-Aar 
glacier, returning in time to accompany the vicar’s party on 
our next stage—over the summit of the Pass and on to the 
Farka. This day’s work proved to be the most delightful of 
our journey; but it was followed by a night that might make 
one laugh or cry to think of it. 

We reached the summit of the Grimsel Pass in an hour, 
but lost sight of the hospice soon after leaving it. <A few 
strides upward, and the rocks had shut the dear old place 
quite in. 

Before we had climbed to 7000 feet we struck the snow and 
went over it for a mile. Playful hostilities at once com- 
menced. The vicar’s daughter opened with a well-directed 
shot at her father’s felt hat, and the snowball made a pretty 
avalanche over the neck and ears of his reverence. The 
Halifax contingent then came into action, but made uncertain 
practice. At length my bachelor friend, stirred to valour by 
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the prowess of the ladies around him, commenced a manly 
and determined attack upon me when I was looking some 
other way. The action was now general along the whole 
line. The bachelor soon assumed the appearance of a white 
obelisk, while as to the rest of us trifling distinctions between 
Church and Nonconformity disappeared in a shower of unde- 
nominational snowballs. 

But the mountain on our left, Nidgeli’s Gritli, had witnessed 
more than mimic warfare. In 1799 the Austrians lined the 
pass down to the first bridge over the Aare. The French 
came up from Guttannen again and again to drive the Aus- 
trians out of the place where we snowballed, but the latter, 
propped against the backbone of the Grimsel, made the French 
return whence they came. And so it was until the peasant 
Fahner conducted a small detachment of the French over 
Nageli’s Griitli. They crept down the steep rocks and inti- 
mated to the Austrians, in something harder than snow- 
balls, that the French were before and behind them. The 
Austrians were compelled to retreat. Many brave fellows 
fell, and their bodies were thrown into the Todtensee—“ lake 
of the dead ”—which lies a little further on. 

From the summit of the pass (7103 feet) we came down 
the Maienwand with a rush. The pass cleared, the Rhone 
valley opens in all its glory. We joined in one chorus of 
admiration. We had only just left the snow, and now flowers 
peeped everywhere. But in front of us, lovelier than the 
flowers themselves, hung the green-and-white mass of the 
Rhone glacier, the terminal point of an ice-stream measuring 
fifteen miles from the tip of the Trift glacier to where we saw 
it end in frozen billows of many-tinted foam. Far below 
us the thin grey Rhone issued from its glacier-mother’s 
heart of ice. In the days of Rome, and long, long before, 
the same drippings of the ice-strata fell and ran in a stream 
south-westward. Those ancients called the river Rhodanus, 
and they said it flowed out of the “gates of eternal night, at . 
the foot of the pillar of the sun.” There it was before our 
eyes, starting on its long journey to Marseilles. Who could 
write the poem or sing the song of the great river? It takes 
all the mountains send it. It bears its burden on to the place 
of its one brilliant pause—the Lake of Geneva; and then, 
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after a pilgrimage of 500 miles, it yields its mountain musie 
and its being to the greater soul of the Mediterranean. 

Should we go down slowly to the bottom of the valley? 
The valley itself is nearly 6000 feet elevation at the base of 
the glacier, but it was still a long descent to the Glacier du 
Rhone Hotel. But there was a sort of break-neck short cut 
through the centre of all the circling turns of the road. Let 
us take that! The vicar’s daughter, from the breezy hills of 
Hampstead, sprang to the challenge, and we were the next 
moment in full drive down the bumpy slope. No weak-kneed 
person should try it. Something kept us from falling, but 
we knew not what. It was a place where strength came 
naturally to muscle and nerve. Strong mountains lent their 
own vigour to our hearts. We felt swifter than eagles, stronger 
than lions. 

The thousand feet of gallop brought us flushed and breath- 
less to the hotel of the glacier, past which the great road of 
central Switzerland goes west to Visp and Geneva, and east 
over the Furka Pass to the St. Gothard, to Amsteg, and even 
to Coire. Here a rest for café au lait braced us for a short- 
cut ascent even steeper than the Maienwand slope, by which 
we avoided a tedious half-mile, and at once got command of 
the extraordinary scenery at the rise of the Rhone. We now 
stood over the tinted gashes in the ice and were more struck 
by its billow-like undulations than ever. But the glacier 
itself did not interest us more than the road over the Furka, 
which was traced on the sharp side of the Furkahorn 
in zigzags as abrupt as those of forked lightning. At the 
distance of a mile or two this carriage road looked only like 
a scratching of the rock made with some blunt instrument ; 
but as we advanced we saw how wonderfully the road had 
been engineered down the abrupt saddle, and how well the 
gradient had been controlled by the perpetual swing in its 
direction. The carriages wheeled like sea-birds. Had we 
not known the reason we might have thought horses and 
drivers intoxicated. 

As we went slowly up towards our resting-place for the 
night (the hotel at the summit, 7992 feet), the evening 
shadows began to cross the ghostly lines of the glacier, and a 
solemn feeling stole into our hearts. It was Saturday even- 
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ing, and our talk was of some attempt at united worship on 
the coming day. EpiscopalianZand Independent faded away 
as the summons of the eternal mountains fell upon us: 
“Come, let us worship and bow down; let us kneel before the 
Lord our Maker.”” Buta sublimer call was to come. A little 
further up, the road ran along the western edge of the saddle, 
and all at once the country to the south-west opened to us 
for eighty miles! As by the lifting of a curtain the Alps of 
the Valais and of Savoy burst upon us. Every voice uttered 
some word of wonder, every glass was turned on the magni- 
ficent peaks that now towered heavenward from Monte Rosa 
to Mont Blane. The line of sight passed between the Weiss- 
horn and the Matterhorn, and the imposing eastern face of 
the former appeared in the majestic pyramid we had heard it 
described. The Mischabelhorn, the northern prolongation of 
Monte Rosa and the Matterhorn, was also a sublime object. 

We had not expected this treat before bedtime—six or 
seven peaks averaging 15,000 feet in height, all thrown in 
extra to a day affluent in nearer and more appreciable gran- 
deurs. It raised the tone of our intercourse, and moved us 
to snatches of sacred song. But the Savoy giants faded in 
the dusk, and at last the nearest of the Pennine masses was 
hidden. We talked of past days, of Sabbath in England, of 
dear friends at home—some beyond the cliffs of Dover, and 
some at home beyond the far, dim sea of death. Tender 
thoughts stole reluctantly into words, of one who had died 
at Oxford before he could be removed to the dear home he 
had quitted at the close of vacation, not long before, and 
of others, younger and fairer, whose life’s bud had felt the 
glacier’s breath too soon here, but was now sweetly blown 
in heaven. And so we wound upwards to the right, and 
suddenly saw the moon sailing in iciest lustre over the snow- 
field of the Mutthorn. It was another moon, not the ruddy 
face that smiles on English harvesters as they bind the 
sheaves in the dusk. Its beauty fitly crowned the enchant- 
ment of the day, and filled us to overflowing with a thankful 
music. We must sing. One of the party of six struck up 
the hymn: 


The spacious firmament on high ; 


and vicar or Nonconformist, or whatever we were, we were 
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all one in the joy of worship. Still we must sing, and the 
Furka gorges echoed back the words : 

The darkness thickens, Lord, with me abide. 

Hold Thou Thy Cross before my closing eyes, 

Shine through the gloom and point me to the skies. 
It was as when men go up to the house of God in company, 
A more beautiful prelude to a quiet, happy Sabbath could not 
be imagined. Our hearts beat high as we rang the hotel bell. 

But never did fair preparation obtain worse conclusion. 
From a third heaven of poetic and pious ecstasy we had to 
come down in one jump to a heated argument with the land- 
lord. 

“There are no beds, gentlemen.” 

**No beds! Why, we’ve come from —— and , and 
we've been walking from and - 

**Yes, gentlemen, but we are full, quite full, I assure you, 
and you must take a carriage to Realp.” 

‘* How far is Realp ?”’ 

**Oh, not far.” 

At this moment a spirit of decision fell upon the party, 
and, as a way of giving effect to it, we asked the landlord if 
he had such a thing in the house as bare boards. We hoped 
we should not be putting him about, but we intended to stay 
there that night if we had to sleep up-standing. He miglit 
be surprised, perhaps, to hear it, but stir from that spot that 
night we were determined we would not. We hoped he would 
pardon the liberty, but we felt such an attachment to the 
place that we could not tear ourselves away in that manner. 
Besides, there were two ladies in the party. 

The good man smiled, and said he would try to find a sofa 
for the ladies. Bedclothes he had none; but if we would 
rough it, he faithfully promised to send us to bed at eight 
o’clock next morning! This munificent offer, to which he 
added the prospect of a good dinner, at once threw us into 
something like good temper again, though we remained for 
the rest of the evening far below the level of choral perform- 
ances. 


J. HIRST HOLLOWELL. 





MR. SPURGEON’S JUBILEE. 


The Times made a mistake when it commenced a genial article 
onthis subject by a statement that ‘‘the Baptist Church is cele- 
brating the jubilee of its greatest teacher and pastor.” It would 
have been more correct to say that the Evangelical Christians 
of England, Churchmen and Nonconformists alike, were cele- 
brating the jubilee of the greatest living preacher of a truth 
which, according to some, is becoming effete. Of course 
Churchmen were not so conspicuous in this commemoration 
as Dissenters ; but there were men like Lord Shaftesbury 
and Canon Wilberforce who proved themselves capable of 
rising above all party differences, in doing honour to a true 
and manly servant of Jesus Christ, although he has no faith 
in their National Church, and never hesitates to assail an 
institution which he holds to be as contrary to the interests 
of true religion as unjust to the consciences of those who 
dissent from its teachings. The union of Christians of all 
Churches in the extraordinary meeting of June 19th was one 
of the most striking and signal features of what may not 
untruly be described as a great ecclesiastical festival. Very 
much of this was due to the man himself. A more remark- 
able manifestation of individual power it would not be easy to 
find. Statesmen and humble Christian workers, ecclesiastics 
and Nonconformist ministers, men of high degree and simple, 
unlearned children of toil, united in a demonstration of 
affectionate respect for a man whose position has been won 
entirely by a singular force of genius, and a still more extra- 
ordinary power of character. Lord Shaftesbury truly describes 
Mr. Spurgeon as one of the most loveable of men, and all who 
know him will endorse this high estimate. There is in him a 
rare sweetness and brightness, so that he creates a sunny 
atmosphere about him wherever he goes. We never have 
talk with him without going away more impressed than ever 
with his thorough reality and unpretending goodness, Per- 
haps the most striking point in him is the extent to which he 
has preserved simplicity and freshness under conditions which 
certainly might have produced very dilferent results. With 
the strength of the man is blended th: gentleness of a spirit 
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wonderfully childlike. He has by such qualities as these won 

for himself a place in human hearts which even his great 
intellectual power would not have been able’ to secure. The 
affectionateness of his nature is manifest everywhere, and it 
endears men to him. He is greatly admired, but he is stil] 
more loved; and it was the love with which he is regarded 
which gave its distinctive character to the celebration. 

But it is impossible to forget that the power he wields 
belongs to him as a preacher of the gospel of Christ. The 
celebration was a curious and suggestive comment on recent 
speculations as to the causes of the decay of the Evangelical 
faith. Here is one who preaches it in its most pronounced 
form, who will have no truce with the theological novelties of 
the time, who, as Lord Shaftesbury said, is not afraid to speak 
of hell to ears polite, and the whole world is doing him 
honour. In face of such a spectacle, as well as of the scarcely 
less suggestive sights presented at the crowded meetings of 
Mr. Moody, perhaps there might with advantage be a pre- 
liminary inquiry as to the facts, unless our modern philoso- 
phers are content to place themselves in the same humiliating 
position as their predecessors in the time of Charles IL, at- 
tempting to explain a phenomenon which had no reality. It 
may be said, indeed, that the respect was paid to the man, 
and would have been rendered to him whatever his teachings 
had been. But it is impossible thus to separate between Mr. 
Spurgeon and his teaching. It is part of himself; it has 
given him his influence and success; it has made this cele- 
bration possible. Whatever he is, he is in virtue of his faith 
in the gospel. What he has done has been under the inspi- 
ration of that faith; the power he has acquired over such 
masses of men is due to the sympathy evoked by the truth he 
believes and preaches. The description of his work in The 
Times is worth preserving, for it presents vividly the salient 
features of what is a great religious phenomenon, whose sig- 
nificance appears hitherto to have been scarcely appreciated : 





He has now for thirty years been one of the chief preachers of the age. 
Such a fact has important bearings upon several questions, such as the 
usual preparation for orders, and alleged impossibility of dealing with the 
working classes, or even with the middle classes from a certain point of 
view. We are repeatedly told of tens of thousands whom it is impossible 
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to get at, or to draw, or to interest in the affairs and prospects of their 
eternal souls. But it is quite plain by the fact before us that tens of 
thousands can be drawn, and secured too, in what used to be thought the 
most hopeless parts of the metropolis. The days of multitudinous con- 
gregations, and of conversions on a national scale, have been long gone 
by, we are often told. Such gatherings there might be at the restorations 
of the older Church, at the first preaching of the gospel, at the foundation 
of the Christian Church, and the successive incomings of the Gentiles. 
Superstition itself might collect its multitudes of ignorant worshippers or 
indolent gazers. But such a thing as a myriad or two people brought to 
a new life by the preaching of one man, and proving their sincerity both 
by regular observances and unbounded benevolence, was no longer to be 
expected. It belonged to the youth of the world. There are no argu- 
ments so efficacious with most people as those adduced to prove that 
nothing can be done. 


A sad shortcoming there is, by universal admission. It is not the Press 
that parades the fact, or volunteers it. From every quarter of the me- 
tropolis there comes in succession the melancholy cry of despair. The 
working people rest in their own fashion on Sunday, and care not for 
the improvement of either their souls or their minds—nay, for the matter 
of that, of their bodies either. We are continually asked to publish this 
fact, and to invite the succour which may at least do something. Now 
here is what one man has done. One man! Nay, rather what one boy 
has done. Spurgeon was but a boy when he set to work in the metropolis. 
He was of an age when no Oxford or Cambridge man is deemed fit for 
orders. The metropolis was worse thirty years ago than it is now, and’ 
the cry from the Surrey side was even louder then than now, But this 
mere boy, still in his teens, came into this dark and dreary region, and 
never for a moment had the least doubt that he would win a good harvest 
of souls. So he won them. 


The Times uses this with the intention of warning the 
Anglican Church against routine, and stirring it to more 
elasticity and freedom in its modes of action. And in this 
sense it has a voice forall Churches. It is impossible to leave 
out of calculation the genius of the preacher as one of the 
factors in the production of the result; but even that genius 
would not have effected what he has done but for the inherent 
power of the gospel which he has so faithfully proclaimed. 
Given simple faith, sound sense, knowledge of Divine truth 
and human nature, and, withal, a power of free speech, and 
we believe that a preacher of the gospel, as taught by our 
Puritan fathers and by Mr. Spurgeon, will be a mighty power 
to-day as in former times. Very few, if any, can expect to 
Win such triumphs as the pastor of the Tabernacle has seen, 
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but there are other examples which go to prove that there jg 
no reason for the despair in which some too readily indulge 


as to the possibility of winning masses of men by the procla- 
mation of the old gospel. 


Mr. Spurgeon must have been somewhat surprised by the 
chorus of congratulation and eulogy which has come from the 
press. Dr. Parker recalled the memory of the day when he 
was lampooned, caricatured, and reviled on every side. We 
sometimes wonder whether even that might not have been 
more tolerable than some of the honours paid to him to-day. 
He has been interviewed by a representative of The Pall Mall 
Gazette, who seems to have used him as a test for some of his 
own theories. One of them is so extremely curious that we 
quote it. 


“The ideal church,”’ said the visitor, ‘* will run a theatre and a public- 
house. You have not yet got to that?” ‘ No.” said Mr. Spurgeon, “ we 
have not got beyond coffee-houses yet. As for the theatre, I don’t know 
what the ideal theatre may be, but we have nothing whatever in common 
with the theatre as it exists.” ‘Exactly so, but will you ever have the 
ideal theatre until it is run by the Christian Church?” ‘ They will 
never get it from me,” said Mr. Spurgeon. ‘Our aim is to raise men 
entirely above all that: to elevate them to a higher level, where they will 

_not feel the want of that kind of recreation. Nor have our people time 
to attend plays. In all these matters we don’t go on theories; we look 
at facts; and we have seen too often the trail of the theatre across the 
Christian home to have the slightest doubt as to whether it is an institu- 
tion which makes for righteousness or the reverse. It is not merely the 
theatre itself, but its concomitants, which render it so painful in its in- 
fluence. It introduces the young men to what is called gaiety, and 
familiarizes the young women with things which are by no means cal- 
culated to preserve their modesty. If any of our Church members take 
to attending the theatre they take themselves off. So far as I know no 
person would think of going to a theatre unless he was prepared to sever 
his connection with us. If a man should come to me and say, ‘ Mr. 
Spurgeon, may I go to the theatre?’ I should reply, ‘Do you want to 
go to the theatre? If so, you must go, and take it as an evidence that 
you need grace in your heart!’ “And then you immediately cut him 
off from church membership, Mr. Spurgeon?’ ‘ No,” said the pastor, 
“there would be no need to do that, for if he wished to remain with us 
he would not wish to go to the theatre. People come to me for one 
thing, and they get it, and it is no use my pretending to give them the 
opposite as well. I preach to them a Calvinistic creed and a Puritanic 
morality. That is what they want and what they get. If they want 
anything else they must go elsewhere.” ‘But, Mr. Spurgeon,” pleaded 
his visitor, “do you not think that just as men have learned to recognize 
the doctrine of the Fatherhood of God, so they must learn in time to 
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recognize the related doctrine of the motherhood of the Church, which 
carries with it the recognition of the duty of the Church to minister to all 
the wants of humanity not otherwise supplied, just as a mother ministers 
to those of her child?” ‘ No,” said Mr. Spurgeon, “I seek to save their 
souls, and other people must care for their amusements. It is as much 
as the Church can do to look after what she has got in hand, without 
undertaking to supply recreation for the masses. Let the people amuse 
themselves, if they want to.” 

“ But,” again queried the visitor, ‘are there not many persons who 
find in the theatre precisely that kind of recreation and rest which is most 
useful for the discharge of their daily work?” ‘It may be,” replied Mr. 
Spurgeon, “ but I don’t know any of them. You see, I live in a world 
apart from all these things, and so do my people. We argue in this way. 
Granting that it is perfectly safe and profitable for myself to go to the 
theatre, if I go a great number of others will go to whom it would do 
positive harm. I will not be responsible for alluring them by my example 
into a temptation which but for my self-indulgence they would entirely 
escape. I will give you an instance of how this works out. When I go 
to Monaco, the grounds of the gambling hell there are the most beautiful 
in the world. I never go near them; and why? Not because I think 
there is any danger of my passing through the gardens to the gaming- 
tables. No! Buta friend of mine once related the following incident to 
me:—One day M. Blane met me, and asked me how it was I never 
entered his grounds. ‘ Well, you see,’ I said, ‘I never play, and as I 
make no return whatever to you I hardly feel justified in availing myself 
of the advantages of your grounds.’ ‘ You make a great mistake,’ said 
M. Blane. ‘If it was not for you and other respectable persons like 
yourself who come to my grounds I should lose very many of my cus- 
tomers who attend my gambling saloons. Do not imagine that because 
you do not play yourself that you do not by your presence in the grounds 
contribute very materially to my revenue. Numbers of persons who 
would not have thought of entering my establishment feel themselves 
quite safe in following you into my garden; and from thence to the 
gaming-table the transition is very easy.’ After I had heard that,” con- 
tinued Mr. Spurgeon, “I never went near the gardens. And the same 
argument applies to the theatre.” 


Comment is needless. There will be differences of opinion 
about Mr. Spurgeon’s views of theatres, though, for our own 
part, we regard them as eminently wise and sensible. But 
this conception of the “‘ motherhood of the Church,” and a 
motherhood whose duty is to be discharged by providing a 
public-house and theatre for its children, is simply grotesque, 
and only shows that the eccentricity of The Pall Mall Gazette 
is not confined to the region of Egyptian politics. If the in- 
tention was to supply a foil to the spiritual wisdom of Mr. 
Spurgeon, it could not have been more effectually done. It 
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will be observed that he did not even notice the extraordinary 
vagary about the “ motherhood of the Church,” in which may 
be found the germ of Popish error, but puts that sober and 
rational view of the subject which commands respect by its 
good sense. ‘There was never more need of a guide so emi- 
nently judicious, and we trust that he may long live to exert 
his powerful influence in favour of a Puritanism so sober- 
minded as that which was expressed in this interview. 


THE LABOURS OF HERAKLES. 
CHAPTER VII. 
THE NINTH LABOUR. 


Evrystuevs had a daughter named Admété, whom Heraklés 
liked much better than her father. Very charming she looked 
with her laughing eyes, as she twisted a wreath of flowers in 
her hair, or clasped a simple necklace on her breast. Like 
many other girls, she loved to deck herself with jewels, and 
whatever could be bought for money Eurystheus gladly gave 
her. The more she had, the more she wanted; and then she 
grew to want what could never be honestly her own. 

Far away in Asia lived a race of women called the Amazons. 
Neither man nor boy was to be found throughout their country. 
They fought their own battles, built their own cities, forged 
their own weapons, and could defy the best soldiers in the 
world. To Hippolyté, queen of the Amazons, the god of war 
had given a girdle of diamonds, linked with invisible gold and 
all throbbing with light. On obtaining this girdle Admété had 
set her vain mind; and Eurystheus ordered Heraklés for the 
Nintu Lazovur to seize and bring it to Mykéne. 

It was the time when ‘all the heroes of the race were 
preparing to fetch the Golden Fleece. A cruel queen had 
been causing two motherless children to be murdered, when a 
Ram with a golden fleece came out of the clouds and carried 
them away upon his back. This fleece was now preserved in 
Kolchis, the land we call Circassia. An oracle had told the 
king that he must guard it well, for if he lost it he would also 
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lose his throne. ‘Therefore great pains were taken to keep it 
safe. Before any man could take it he would have to tame 
two fire-breathing brazen-footed bulls, to plough four acres of 
land and sow them with serpents’ teeth, and to slay the 
warriors who would spring up armed where the teeth were 
sown. Then he must find the fleece, which was nailed to a tree, 
surrounded by a lofty wall, hidden in a wood, and guarded by 
a sleepless dragon. Men thought it would never be possible to 
master so many difficulties. But Pelias, the wicked king of 
lolkos, had promised to retore the throne to Iason, the rightful 
heir, on condition that he fetched the fleece. He hoped the 
youth would die in the attempt, but Iason was brave and 
strong, and believed that Zeus would help the right. Many 
heroes were ready to assist. Argos, the trusty shipwright, 
built a vessel called the Argo, pierced for fifty oars; Athéné 
put into the prow a plank from the oaks of Dodona, which 
would answer questions in her name; and the mighty harper 
Orpheus made such charming music that the vessel of her own 
accord leapt into the waves. From every quarter came the 
fifty Heroes: Tiphys, to take the helm; Kastor and Polydeukés, 
the starry twins; Mopsos, the prophet who understood the 
language of birds; Zétés and Kalais, the winged sons of the 
north wind; Telamon and Péleus, and many more. And 
with the rest came Heraklés, and his sister’s husband 
Polyphémos, and the fair lad Hylas at his side. When a man 
is doing his duty, all that is good in heaven and earth is on 
his side. 

Heraklés had joined the Argonautai because the errand on 
which he was bent took him in the same direction, and it is 
well when brave men can travel together. As soon as all was 
ready, Iason, at the poop, with an offering of golden wine 
besought the blessing of the gods. Each hero seized an oar, 
keeping time to the harp of Orpheus. On the crowded sands 
of the pleasant bay women smiled and sobbed, men cheered 
and shouted, and the gallant vessel began her course. Under 
the shadow of old Pélion, up the long Milesian coast, past 
Palléné’s jutting shore, across the broad Aigaian sea a hundred 
miles or more, they plied the oars till the surf of Lemnos 
came in sight. Here they all landed except Heraklés, who . 
was impatient to go on, and would not leave the ship. The 
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women of the island—all save one—had killed their husbands, 
and now, tired of solitude, they welcomed the fifty Heroes so 
warmly that these were willing to loiter. Heraklés, however, 
shamed them into resuming their journey, and another steady 
pull brought them past Abydos, through the Hellespont, and 
so into the Propontis, or Sea of Marmora, where they rested 
at the island of Kyzikos. King Kyzikos had known many of 
them as schoolfellows, and gave them a most kind and hospit- 
able welcome: but at night, while they were sleeping, some 
six-armed giants, whose den was with the mountain bears, 
pounced upon them, attacking them with firs and pines. The 
heroes were dismayed by the suddenness and vigour of the 
assault. But Heraklés, remembering the battle of the Kentaurs, 
used once more his deadly atrows, guarded the retreat of the 
Fifty to their ship, and slew the foe. Unhappily he did not 
remember also the lesson which the death of Cheiron should 
have taught him. After putting out to sea for an hour, he and 
his comrades were driven back by contrary winds. Landing 
again, they saw some figures moving in the darkness, and 
Heraklés, taking for granted that they were friends of the dead 
giants, slew them without a word. It is right to be prompt in 
danger, but to strike without knowing whom you are hitting 
is both folly and crime. 

In the morning, as they prepared to go away, the Argonautai 
could not lift their anchor; and when the magic plank in the 
prow was questioned they learned that during the night 
Kyzikos had been slain and the gods were angry. The poor 
king, hearing the tumult, had gone out to defend his guests, 
and was found with one of the arrows of Heraklés in his heart. 
The Heroes were exceedingly sorry, and brought the corpse to 
the widow. She received it with dry eyes, for her grief was 
too deep for tears. With her own hands she washed it with 
sweet perfumes; dressed it in royal robes; kissed the poor 
pale face; laid a coin upon the lips, a cake of honey by the 
side, a pan of water at the door. Many relatives came and 
stood around the bed, rending their garments, tearing their 
hair, wailing and lamenting. She alone was dumb. Next day, 
before the sun was up, a slow procession left the house. The 
Argonautai joined it dressed in white. The women played sad 
music on the flute. The pyre was drenched with fragrant oils. 
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The flames rose high, sank, flickered, and went out. Orpheus 
sang a gentle lullaby that the spirit of the dead might rest in 
peace. And when all was done, the Argonautai left the island 
asthe sun arose. But the widow of King Kyzikos died. 

Long and hard the Argonautai rowed, until they reached 
the lake-fed stream of Rhyndakos and landed on the Mysian 
bank. Noman had ventured to take Heraklés to task, for if 
he had brought the anger of the gods upon them, he had done 
it through the rashness of over-zeal. But the world has not 
much pity upon those who make mistakes, and there were 
looks among the Heroes like those which the sailors in another 
vessel cast on Jonah before they tossed him overboard. So 
when they were landed, and it was agreed to spend the day in 
resting, Heraklés and Polyphémos left the others, and, taking 
the lad Hylas, went hunting in the greenwood. At noon they 
eried a halt; and while the older men prepared a meal, Hylas 
went for water. But he never returned. They called, they 
shouted, they made the forest ring with their loud voices ; but 
in vain. Only as they gazed into the clear blue depths of a 
rocky pool they caught a far faint echo of his voice, and then 
they knew the nymphs had stolen him for his bonny face. 
Sadly they hurried back to the shore that they might tell 
their friends. But the ship was gone. The Heroes, afraid that 
some harm would come to Heraklés, had left him to his fate! 
Not very heroic, do you say? No; in this life friends are not 
always faithful. The more need that you and. I should know 
the Friend that sticketh closer than a brother. 

Polyphémos decided to stay in Mysia. Heraklés, journeying 
on alone a long and weary way, came at last to the country 
of King Lykos, who was annoyed by the Bebrykés, a race of 
roaring Bithynian giants. ‘The king of the Bebrykés had 
already been killed in boxing with Polydeukés, one of the 
Fifty Heroes. But led by his brother Mygdon, they were 
more than ever a plague to King Lykos. Heraklés made an 
end of the whole race, and gave their country up to Lykos, by 
whom it was re-named ‘‘Herakleia.”” Many friends now came 
to Heraklés ; a vessel was provided, and they sailed eastward 
towards the land of the Amazons. 

The Black Sea, as we call it, was then wild and dangerous 
by reason of overhanging mists and floating icebergs whirled 
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by the driving winds. The Argonautai had only narrowly 
escaped its perils. But when Heraklés sailed across, there 
were neither mists nor rolling rocks; so that he changed 
the name from ‘Pontos Axenos,” the inhospitable sea, to 
** Pontos Euxenos”’ (or Kuxeinos), the sea of welcome. If the 
meaning of the myth be kept in mind, is it not still true 
that the shining Sun helps the Light of Day (Lykos) against 
the roaring Winds (Bebrykés), and gives to the desolate Ocean 
a smiling face ? 

Having reached Thermodon, the river of the Amazons, 
Heraklés sought their queen. Hippolyte had rare beauty. 
The dark hair rippling down her glorious brow was coiled 
behind with clustering pearls. A dress of fine-spun gold 
allowed the dainty foot to show its whiteness against her 
ruby sandal. About her waist the starry girdle gleamed like 
the Milky Way upon a frosty sky. How could he rob a queen 
so fair? He told her his errand, looking so handsome and 
speaking so gently that Hyppolyté was almost ready to consent. 
But his constant enemy, Héré the goddess, spread a report 
that he was a robber, and changed the kindness of the queen 
to wrath. She called for her coal-black steed, summoned her 
warrior-women, and set the battle in array. The women in 
their fury were terrible to see. All were mounted; all had 
burned away their right breasts, the better to draw the bow; 
all fought with unyielding courage ; and had any other than 
Heraklés been opposed to them they would surely have won 
the fight. But he prevailed, and carried away the priceless 
cirdle. 

On his return he reached the Hellespont in time to learn 
that his help was sorely needed at Ilion, the city known in 
later days as Troy. Two strangers entering Ilion had offered 
to surround it with walls which no foe could batter. King 
Laomedin agreed to pay them. When the walls were 
finished, high and of great stones, he drove the builders out 
of the city ; and laughed because their own handiwork would 
~4ywevent them from punishing the fraud. Little he knew whom 
he was insulting. The two strangers were the gods Apollo 
and Poseidin in disguise. Poseidon caused a huge monster to 
arise out of the sea. Its hide was a purple black. It was 
in form like a vast crocodile. It spat fire, and its roar was 
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louder than the bellowing of a thousand bulls. Every day 
this dreadful monster made its appearance, tearing and de- 
youring man and beast. The people of Ilion dare not leave 
the city. They were safe, but they were starving. At length 
an oracle announced that Poseidin’s vengeance must be 
appeased by the sacrifice of a maiden, and the lot fell upon 
Hésioné, the daughter of Laomedin. She was taken to the 
rocks when the tide went out; her arms were spread above 
her head; chains of brass around her wrists were riveted to 
the crag; and she was left until the monster came with the 
returning tide. 

That very day Heraklés landed at Ilion. He found the 
city moved to tears, men bowing their heads for shame, 
women lamenting: ‘‘ Hésioné, the darling, the flower of 
Ilion! Alas! oh, virgin daughter of our king! The cold 
salt spray is drenching thee; the cruel chain is holding 
thee; the monster’s maw is crunching thee, the white! the 
beautiful! Oh, Hésioné! Hésioné! alas, alas!” 

Heraklés rushed to the palace. ‘Sire!’ he eried, ‘I am 
Heraklés, grandson of that Perseus who on Aithiopia’s crags 
slew the slimy reptile seeking Androméda’s life. Send me to 
save thy child. Direct me to the place; andso the gods will 
help me, I will dye the green waters with yon monster’s 
blood.” 

Laomedon, the man of promises, replied: ‘Hail hero! 
great-hearted son of Zeus, thrice welcome on this evil day ! 
If thou wilt save my girl, be thine the immortal’ steeds left 
by thy father upon Ida’s crest when Ganymédés vanished to 
the skies.” 

Away went Heraklés over the black wet rocks. He saw 
the foam of the sullen sea creeping closer with every wave. 
He saw a white robe fluttering in the languid air. He saw 
the maiden shivering in her chains. He saw her like a 
drooping lily, her head bent down, her eyelids closed, meekly 
expecting death. Breathless he reached her side, when forth 
from a mighty billow leaped the monster—but not upon the 
maid. Heraklés had sprung to meet it, and bearing it down 
by main force he broke in its skull as though it had been the 
shell of an egg. Then, gentle as he was strong, he carried 
the fainting girl to her father’s house. 
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The succour of Hesioné was a set-off to the robbery of 
Hippolyté. Do you think the Sun would rob lovely Night 
of her “Milky Way” if he could help it? And can we 
doubt that he is glad to rescue gentle Dawn from the cruel 
Storm-cloud? So Heraklés, thankful to have done some good, 
sailed away from Ilion and brought the girdle to Admété, 
How Laomedoin behaved must yet be told. 

W. J. WOODS, 


EGYPT AND THE LIBERAL PARTY. 


How often must the thought have occurred to the minds of 
earnest Liberals during the last few months, Would that Mr. 
Gladstone had never sent an expedition to Egypt! With the 
light of two years’ experience upon the problem, and with as 
full a consciousness of the difficulties growing out of the 
Egyptian policy as any one, we are, nevertheless, unable to 
see how any English Government could have taken any other 
course. Waiving the question of Arabi’s character and motives 
as belonging now to ancient history, it is tolerably certain that 
had we stood aloof France would have intervened, and the 
outery which is being raised to-day about undue consideration 
for the Republic would have burst out two years ago. We 
contended at the time, and we hold the same position still, 
that the action of the Ministry was the inevitable result of 
the policy of their predecessors. It was greatly to be regretted, 
but it could not be escaped, and one of the best proofs of this 
is the fact that Mr. Bright was a party to those earlier pro- 
ceedings which necessarily led up to the action of the fleet 
and the expedition which issued in the victory of Tel-el-Kebir. 
The rational wish would therefore be, Would that there had 
been no Dual Control, no engagement to Tewfik Pasha, no 
legacy of Egyptian problems left unsolved by the Beaconsfield 
administration! Assuredly nothing could have better served 
the purposes of an Opposition so utterly unscrupulous as that 
with which Mr. Gladstone has had to deal. Accepting no 
policy for themselves, they have been at liberty to oppose 
everything which the Ministry has done with the hope that 
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whatever their ground of opposition they would find some 
sympathizers in the Liberal ranks. To them it was a matter 
of absolute indifference whether, by complaining of a want 
of energy on the part of the Government, they secured the 
assistance of Mr. Forster and Mr. Goschen, or by posing as 
friends of a pacific policy they could allure Mr. Labouchere 
and Sir Wilfred Lawson into their lobby. They have been 
everything by turns and nothing long. Or possibly it might 
be more correct to say that they have been everything at once, 
yet nothing as a party. Certainly so cynical a contempt of 
principle and consistency has seldom, if ever, been exhibited 
by one of our great political parties. When they had an 
idea that the Ministry would not send an expedition to Egypt, 
they rushed to Willis’ Rooms, and in company with a multitude 
of interested bondholders, shouted themselves hoarse in de- 
nouncing the cowardice of the Government, but the first 
flush of success passed away and it seemed as though 
capital might be made by accusations of Jingoism, and ever 
since they have filled the air with their revilings of Mr. 
Gladstone for the very action which they pressed upon him. 
So with General Gordon; they have blown hot and cold, 
extolled him as a hero or ridiculed him as a fanatic, protested 
against his policy and then joined in the cry that he was 
deserted because his policy was not adopted. 

All this needs to be taken into account by those who have 
to pronounce judgment on the Egyptian difficulty. A vote 
against Mr. Gladstone is practically a vote for Lord Salisbury, 
and those who are most doubtful about what has been done 
may naturally feel still more anxious as to what would be 
done if so reckless a captain as his lordship was placed in 
command of the vessel. We confess, therefore, our surprise 
at the action of the absentees or deserters who so reduced the 
majority against Sir Michael Hicks-Beach’s vote of censure 
as to encourage the fond hopes which, at the moment when 
we write, are encouraging the hearts of the Tory leaders. It 
is true that the Egyptian question is, from the very nature of 
the case, a complicated tangle, and it would be strange indeed 
if, amid the multitude of difficult and perplexing problems 
which are raised, there were not points on which the members 
of a party, which is necessarily independent, should differ 
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from each other and their common chief. The only marvel 
is that those differences have not led to a more radical division 
in the party. The absentees who failed their leader in this 
great crisis are for the most part those who have failed him 
more than once before. The Whigs are always an uncertain 
and trying element. They receive far more than their fair 
proportion of the honours of the party, and they create a 
correspondingly large part of its difficulties. On the division 
of May 14th their ranks were swelled by a few humanitarian 
Jingoes, of whom Mr. Forster has constituted himself the 
representative, possibly by some bondholders who supposed 
that their personal interests were interfered with by the policy 
of the Government. But their absence on this particular 
occasion, so far from being a sign of the withdrawal of their 
allegiance from the Government, would hardly have been 
ventured in many cases if it had been supposed that the 
majority would have been so small. This trimming policy 
is not capable of a very satisfactory defence, but it must be 
taken into account and looked at in connection with its motives 
and aims if a right judgment is to be formed as to the signifi- 
cance of the vote in question. The simple fact is that there 
is difference of opinion in the Liberal ranks as to the policy 
in Egypt, but so far is that from showing real disunion in the 
party as to its principles of domestic legislation, that these 
differences would be more strongly expressed but for the fear 
of its encouraging the hopes and ambitions of the Opposition, 
since even on the points on which these dissentients may dis- 
trust Mr. Gladstone, they have still less confidence in Lord 
Salisbury. 

The notable point is that four years of exciting conflict, 
relating often to questions which lay more or less outside the 
strict lines of party, have not produced more serious divisions 

_ in the Liberal ranks. There are, as there ever must be ina 
party of progress, a great many different shades of opinion, 
and the majority might possibly be classified in several 
distinct groups, but the substantial unity which pervades the 
whole was demonstrated by the overwhelming majority which 
carried the second reading of the crucial measure of the 
session. From time to time there have been rumours of the 
formation of “ cayes,” but all attempts in that direction have 
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egregiously failed. Mr. Joseph Cowen might seem to be 
marked out as a centre for such a group; but even with his 
magnificent rhetoric he prophesies to the winds. At the other 
extreme, alike in motive and principle, stands Sir Edward 
Watkin, ready to welcome any whom the bad breath of the 
caucus might carry over to his neighbourhood ; but now that 
his honoured colleague has been removed to the Upper House 
to intrigue against the man who gave him rank and such 
greatness as he possesses, the eminent railway philanthropist 
is left alone. To speak of a very different man, Mr. Goschen 
commands the respect of all who can admire high-minded 
conscientiousness, and excites sincere regret that abilities so 
distinguished should be lost to the Liberal party ; but no one 
dreams of following him into a revolt, and he seems to have 
as little idea of becoming its leader. Mr. Forster has been 
playing the part of the candid friend, and has become so 
enamoured of it that he appears disposed now to add unkindly 
chastisement to friendly remonstrance; but the further he 
advances in this direction, the more certainly will he discover 
his own impotence. There have, then, been many centrifugal 
forces, but the centripetal power has proved irresistible. 

Practically the majority remains unbroken, and there has 
been nothing in the bye-elections to suggest that it is 
diminished in the country. The strong wave of enthusiasm 
which swept all before it in 1880 has, of course, spent its 
force ; but there remains behind an amount of strong Liberal 
principle which might, and under conditions which may at 
any moment be realized would, speedily be kindled to all its 
former resolution and passion. There is good reason to 
believe that Liberalism is stronger to-day than it was four 
years ago. 

The difficulty, indeed, with Liberals in the country is to 
make them believe in the possibility of a great parliamentary 
disaster and a consequent dissolution; and it is tolerably 
certain that those who helped to bring about such a result 
would have what the Americans would call a very bad time 
with their constituencies. Our own conviction is that Mr. 
Gladstone has the same position in the country to-day as 
Lord Palmerston had when defeated by the coalition which 
condemned the Chinese war, and forced on a dissolution. 
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The men were as different as their policies are opposed, but 
in their hold upon the electors Mr. Gladstone and Lord 
Palmerston are much alike, as an appeal to the constituencies 
would prove. The country is thinking far less about Egypt 
than certain London journalists have persuaded themselves, 
The unfortunate editor of The Pall Mall Gazette seems as much 
possessed by Egyptian difficulties as though on him rested 
the responsibility for solving them, but the only result is to 
set every one whose approval he ought to covet wondering 
how it is that he has become the victim of such a craze. If 
there was any suspicion that Mr. Gladstone was influenced by 
any sentiment but the loftiest patriotism, the feeling would be 
very different. Even if there was an alternative policy which 
the country was supposed to favour, there might be some 
reason for referring the question back from Parliament to 
the constituencies. But there is none. The Opposition have 
been very wise after the event, but mere criticism of what has 
been done can never be a substitute for a clear indication of 
what ought to be done. The criticism itself has come to very 
little. It seemed very formidable so long as it was confined 
to vague generalities, based on the irresponsible reports of 
newspaper correspondents who (as is not absolutely incon- 
ceivable) may think more of the interests of bondholders 
than of the obligations of the English Government, or the real 
benefit either of Egypt or the Egyptian people. But as soon 
as the charges had to be regularly formulated and sustained 
by evidence, it was surprising how soon the case for the pro- 
secution dwindled into very small proportions, if it did not 
absolutely collapse. It is not to be denied that there are 
points on which the Ministerial policy might be challenged. 
What then? Were error admitted it would simply be a 
mistake of judgment; and is it possible to conceive of any 
Ministry who could have conducted an affair so complicated 
without laying themselves open to criticism, and even to cen- 
sure, at some point or other. In truth, never was a Vote of 
Censure proposed on grounds s0 utterly contemptible as those 
urged in favour of the motion of Sir Michael Hicks-Beach. 
To suppose that a dissolution should be forced on in order 
that the country may pronounce on charges so frivolous 18 
simply the madness of party spite. 
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In the last Vote of Censure General Gordon was the cheval 
de bataille of the Tory party. This illustrious Christian hero 
had been deserted by a feeble and vacillating Ministry, and 
the House of Commons was called upon to wipe out the dis- 
grace which had thus been inflicted on the nation. The Pall 
Mall Gazette is partly to blame for the passionate excitement 
in Parliament and in society on which the Opposition were 
thus able to trade. From the hour when its correspondent 
interviewed the General, he has really been the object of an 
idolatry in Northumberland Avenue which is touching in its 
credulous confidence. The notion of the Editor seems to be 
that Gordon has been sent out as a civil and military dictator, 
and that to hesitate about complying with any of his in- 
numerable fancies is a political offence of the direst enor- 
mity, the punishment for which could not be too summary 
or too severe. It may be that the Opposition regarded this 
extraordinary utterance of The Pall Mall as a sign of Liberal 
feeling, and were therefore encouraged to play Gordon as 
the best card in their hand. No doubt there were Liberals in 
Parliament who were influenced by the representations, but as 
time has gone on their essential weakness has become apparent. 

The constituencies beyond the metropolis were never so 
excited on the point as was supposed. ‘The public feeling in 
relation to Gordon has somewhat changed. There is the same 
admiration for his high moral qualities and for his soldierly 
gallantry, but if there was faith in his judgment it has all but 
vanished away. The editor of The Pall Mail is about the only 
man now who believes that it would be wise or safe to shape 
the policy of the Empire by the impulses to which the General 
yields, and which cause his views to change almost from day 
today. The telegrams which are published in the last set of 
Egyptian papers are sufficient to show how soon he departed 
from the instructions which were given him, and how imprac- 
ticable and even visionary were the suggestions he was continu- 
ally starting. The refusal of the Government to sanction the 
appointment of Zebehr has been cited as the turning-point in 
the story, and possibly it was so. But what could the Ministry 
do other than they did? The country would not have allowed 
them to send Zebehr if they had wished, but it is hard to 
believe that with Gordon’s own communication before them 
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they could ever have entertained such an idea for a moment, 
The account of the discussion between Gordon and the great 
slave-dealer in the presence of Sir Evelyn Baring, is a sin. 
gularly graphic and exciting narrative; but after reading it, 
it is positively startling to find Gordon asking for Zebehr to 
be sent to Khartoum. He had made Zebehr impossible, and 
his request went very far towards showing that he himself 
was impossible also. Had the proposal been accepted it is far 
from improbable that the first tidings we should have received 
after Zebehr’s establishment in power would have been that he 
had assassinated Gordon and taken up arms against the 
Khedive. No other proof was necessary to justify the Ministry 
in refusing to follow wherever Gordon chose to lead. hey 
sent him to rescue the garrison by those peaceful means in 
which he himself professed absolute confidence, and it was no 
part of their undertaking to support him in his endeavours to 
smash the Mahdi, least of all, if those endeavours required 
them to give authority and trust to one who was even worse 
than the Mahdi. 

But it is not only in relation to Gordon himself that there 
has been some shifting of opinion. We have been getting 
clearer ideas as to his actual position, and are beginning to 
understand that it is very doubtful whether he either desires 
or needs rescue. It is the abandonment of his plans rather 
than of himself to which his complaints refer. A writer in The 
Contemporary Review for June, who is a friend and has an 
intimate knowledge of his views, insists that this is the true 
interpretation of the telegram which helped to point the 
rhetoric of Sir Michael Hicks-Beach. He will not leave 
Khartoum until there is a stable government, and is angry 
with the Ministry because they will not sanction his views. 
Here is one who has a full knowledge of the country and the 
man, and he shares neither the alarm nor the indignation 
which some of Gordon’s professed friends have displayed. He 
does not even believe that he has asked for British troops. 
“‘Do you think,” he asks, “that General Gordon with all his 
experience would not if he had wanted British troops to be 
sent, have stated what description of forces he wanted sent, 
their numbers and their route? I cannot imagine it. I do 
not understand that telegram. There must be some mistake 
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in it.’ The only point in which this well-informed writer 
challenges the policy of the Ministers is their failure to 
instruct the General as to the formation of a government. 
They “might say to him without ordering him, Could you not 
manage to form a government until we can arrange with the 
European powers what is to be done?” As to sending an 
army, he asks, ‘* What would you send an army for? ‘To do 
what? To relieve General Gordon? Gordon could go away 
to-morrow.” 

Thus the more thoroughly the situation is understood the 
less ground is there for any charge against the Ministry. 
Men have raved about the Soudan who have not the remotest 
conception of the nature and extent of the vast and dreary 
desert, which has for a time been lifted out of the obscurity 
in which it was hidden in order that it may furnish a cry 
‘for vulgar Jingo clamour. So in relation to the garrisons, 
there has been wild declamation about them, as though in 
some way or other we had incurred responsibility in relation 
to them. The simple truth is, we have none. We did not 
place them there; we did not wish them to stay there; if 
we had been absolute rulers of Egypt, they would have been 
removed long since. Even now we have no knowledge that 
they have any desire to return to Egypt, or that they are in 
danger of hard treatment at the hands of the Mahdi. It 
would really be a pity if there had been such a waste of fine 
sympathy and patriotic sentiment, as there certainly must 
have been if all the expressions on the subject were genuine. 
But at least, this fearful waste has not occurred. The in- 
dignation has only been simulated. It was intended for 
party purposes, and in some degree it has been successful. 
To suppose the emotion genuine would require an effort of 
imagination to which we, at least, are unequal. The chival- 
rous sentiment of the English people is a powerful, and might 
easily become an irresistible force, if it could be enlisted in 
opposition to the Ministry. Hence these fervid appeals to 
the people against an incompetent Government, which is sacri- 
ficing those who have put their trust in it, and compromising 
the honour of the nation by a policy involving not only the 
surrender of legitimate influence, but the neglect of absolute 
duty. We shudder as we remember all the atrocious crimes 
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which have been so freely charged against the Ministry, and 
which if one-half of them were true, ought long since to have 
brought down upon them condign punishment. The marvel 
is that the men who make them cannot understand that they 
spoil any case they have by overdoing it. The world may 
believe that Mr. Gladstone is too much under the dominion 
of high religious sentiment to be an effective war minister ; 
but only a fool, or a partisan whose violence makes him a 
fool in this matter, would believe that he is incompetent, or 
that he is the drifting imbecile, borne hither and thither by 
currents of opinion or circumstance, which his enemies repre- 
sent him. The plain truth is he is too strong for his enemies, 
and it would be better even for their own purposes that they 
should admit it, and object to him because his strength is 
employed in a direction they do not approve. 

It is high time that Liberals of all shades of opinion face 
the questions which are and which have been at issue through- 
out the controversies of the last few months. As has already 
been said, we have not two opposing policies clearly set 
before us; but not the less certain is it that the success of 
the Opposition at present means the annexation of Egypt. 
Their speakers shrink from a plain declaration on this point, 
but ever and anon the truth will slip out, and, whether avowed 
or not, there can be no doubt that this is the issue towards 
which their action must inevitably tend. The real basis of 
all their complainings is that the Ministry have not used the 
power which Tel-el-Kebir placed in their hands. They have 
had a ‘‘free hand,” is the perpetual cry, what have they 
accomplished? If might could constitute right, this reasoning 
would have force, though if the Ministry had acted on such 
an assumption, the possibility is that we should now be in the 
midst of a great European war. But, in truth, it is only the 
filibuster who could have pursued such a course. Our strength 
and the victory which it had achieved only bound us to be the 
more careful of the rights of the Egyptians, and of the just 
susceptibilities of the Powers interested in the condition of 
the country. Of course, if we had put down our foot, behaved 
ourselves as masters, proclaimed a protectorate, seized the 
Suez Canal, or proceeded to make another, prohibited Hicks’ 
expedition, enforced on the Khedive the abandonment of the 
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Soudan, we might have escaped difficulties which have arisen ; 
put it is all but certain that we should have created others 
more formidable. We should, at all events, have excited the 
suspicion and jealousy of all Europe, and what is worse, have 
tarnished our own good name. We are told that Bismarck 
would have approved such conduct. Possibly; but, thank 
God, England has not yet accepted the criminal selfishness of 
Bismarck as the law of its policy. Our Jingoes or Im- 
perialists often make it a reproach to Mr. Gladstone that he 
is not like the great German Chancellor. The reproach is a 
glory. The last wish any wise Englishman who is in sym- 
pathy with the national spirit and tradition would cherish for 
his country, is that she might have a Bismarck at her head. 
We understand the force of ‘‘ blood and iron,” but we desire to 
have rather a policy which seeks to respect the rights of others, 
however grave the difficulties by which it is surrounded, and 
however serious the misconstructions to which it is exposed. 
The defeat of Mr. Gladstone, however, would entail a policy 
of annexation, and it is strange that some of his Liberal 
critics do not perceive this. They object to some of his 
proceedings, often with a confidence which is in inverse ratio 
to their knowledge, and they either join in a vote of censure 
or are absent from a division in which their presence is of 
critical importance. They forget what Mr. Goschen once 
put so well (though he was untrue to his own principle in the 
latest division of all), that they are only giving a blank 
cheque to Lord Salisbury. Of course, if in their secret heart 
they desire annexation, their conduct is quite consistent. All 
that any one could attempt to do under such conditions is to 
point out what the annexation of Egypt really involves. It 
means a distinct breach with France, which is not only our 
nearest neighbour, but the sole representative among the 
great Powers of constitutional government. It means the 
letting loose of all the ambitions which gather round the 
Turkish Empire, and the commencement of a process of 
spoliation which would hardly run its course without a general 
war. It means the dishonour of the British name in order 
that there may be placed on our over-burdened people a fresh 
load of responsibility and cost. At home it would mean the 
arrest of all reform and the triumph of reaction. But about 
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this we do not speculate, for before this point is reached the 
constituencies must be consulted; and for ourselves we have 
no doubt what their response would be. They trust Mr, 
Gladstone, and the Liberals who had brought about the 
difficulty would find that they had only succeeded in com. 
mnitting political suicide. 

Note.—While this was passing through the press, we have had the 
Anglo-French agreement laid upon the table of the House, with the an- 
nouncement of the inevitable Vote of Censure. Happily the issue is now 


made more clear and intelligible, and we trust there can be little doubt as 
to the action of the Liberal party. 


00> 


NOTES OF THE MONTH. 


Tue Rev. James Wood, of Leicester, has become the minister 
of the Unitarian congregation at the Old Meeting at Birming- 
ham. Under ordinary circumstances, we should have re- 
garded this as a distinct change of theological belief which 
we should have regretted, but on which we should not have 
cared to make any further comment. But, simple as the 
transaction is, it has been made an occasion for attack on 
Congregationalism from opposite sides. Myr. Wood prepared 
the way for this by saying, ‘“‘ Nothing has happened. I am 
only going from one Free Church to another; ” and writing, in 
a letter addressed to the members of the congregation of the 
Old Meeting, ‘‘ The whole Congregational Union has known 
now for more than eleven years that I have not been a 
Trinitarian, and indeed that I have been in many respects 
less orthodox than many Unitarians.” What means the 
Congregational Union had of knowing all this we are not told, 
and we may take upon ourselves to say that asa matter of fact 
the Union had no such knowledge. But if it had had the know- 
ledge, what then? Itis not an ecclesiastical court, though 
Mr. Page Hopps says that ‘a little time ago it actually put 
two of its finest men—Mark Wilks and J. Allanson Picton— 
on their trial for the high crime of heresy, and actually ex- 
pelled them.” <A statement more inaccurate could not have 
been made. The Union passed resolutions declaring the 
common belief of the churches composing it on the great 
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points of Evangelical doctrine, and left individuals to say 
whether, after such a declaration, they could honourably 
yemain in its fellowship. Mr. Hopps says: 

I can promise him that there is no Unitarian Union of any kind in 
existence that will have the right or the wish to breathe the ghost of a 
whisper against his or anybody’s opinions; but we naturally conclude 


that a man who takes the pastorate of an old Unitarian Church is himself 
a Unitarian, and we as naturally expect him to say so. 


This is all that the Congregational Union has ever done. 
The resolutions which Mr. Hopps construes into an act of 
expulsion were only intended to assert what hitherto no one 
had ever denied—that Congregational Churches were Trini- 
tarian or Evangelical in creed, as well as Independent in 
Church government. 


Mr. Woodall’s proposal to secure the suffrage for women has 
created more excitement than any of the numerous amend- 
ments by which the Franchise Bill has been threatened. 
Nothing, indeed, has been more extraordinary than the collapse 
of opposition to the measure which at one time seemed to be 
formidable. Point after point at which resistance was menaced 
has either been yielded at once or after a contest so feeble as 
to scarcely deserve the name. But on Mr. Woodall’s amend- 
ment there was to be a combination of forces such as had not 
been witnessed before, and some wise men shook their heads 
very gravely aa to the possible result. The Tory chiefs were 
ready to lend themselves to the movement, as, to do them 
justice, they are ready to assist in any mancuvre which is 
likely to damage the Government. Of course the Parnellites 
were prepared to rally round the same standard, and it was 
hoped that when these allies were joined by the real friends 
of women’s suffrage from the Liberal ranks, the Government 
would be put in a minority. That the result would have been 
not the gain of women’s suffrage, but the loss of the Bill, was 
a point which did not appear to trouble the parties concerned ; 
and, indeed, to a considerable section of them that was the chief 
recommendation of the policy. We have become so accus- 
tomed to these ingenious combinations that we confess’ we 
Were not troubled by the prospect, and the result has abun- 
dantly justified our anticipations. Mr. Gladstone had only 

VOL. XIII. 41 
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to intimate the views of the Cabinet and the bubble burst. It 
is true there was a strange combination in the lobby, and we 
should fancy that no one can have been more surprised than 
Mr. Woodall himself at the motley character of his followers ; 
but despite such extraordinary accessions to his supporters as 
Lord Folkestone and Mr. Cavendish Bentinck (who paired for 
his amendment), when the divisions howed a majority of two 
to one against the motion, the fiasco was complete. 

Our first wonder is that so sensible a man and so true a 
Liberal as Mr. Woodall could have placed himself in so unfor- 
tunate a position. Whatever may be said for or against a 
definite scheme for conferring the franchise on women, there 
was really not a shred of argument in support of the crude 
and undigested resolution which he threw on the table of the 
House and proposed to graft into a Bill to which, as we main- 
tain, it was not relevant. The equalization of the county and 
borough franchise is a subject different in kind from the 
obliteration of the distinction between the two sexes in the 
matter of political privilege. On other than political grounds 
the latter change is one of the most serious that could be in- 
troduced, and before it is adopted ought to be fully discussed 
by the people. It can scarcely be contended that as yet the 
discussion has been adequate or that the representatives of 
the people know the minds of their constituents on the sub- 
ject. It is almost treason to hint such a thing, but we feel 
bound to express a doubt whether even the ladies who are s0 
eager for this privilege are perfectly agreed as to the extent of 
their demand. That a responsible statesman, especially one 
like Mr. Gladstone, would under such conditions accede to 
their request and allow a subject with such far-reaching con- 
quences to be settled off-hand by a clause in a Franchise Bill 
was preposterous. It was scarcely less monstrous to suppose 
that he would make an open question of a motion whose suc- 
cess might have wrecked the great measure of the session. 
The interests at stake were far too serious to be trifled with 
in this airy fashion, and he took the only course which was 
possible for a leader who has to meet the reasonable expecta- 
tions of the great party of which he is the trusted chief. We 
have only to imagine the Bill lost, as it might easily have been 
by weakness and hesitation on his part, in order to percelvé 
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how inevitable was the action which has drawn down upon 
him the wrath of some of the advocates of the amendment. 
He did not pronounce against female suffrage. All that he 
did was to protest against the attempt to foist it into a bill 
which he has constantly refused to cumber with any matter 
which is not absolutely relevant to its one aim, and which 
might possibly help to sink it. The good sense of the entire 
party approves his decision, and admires the manliness and 
strength with which it was asserted. 


If the movement for women’s suffrage is to succeed, its friends 
must adopt a different tone and employ another style of argu- 
ment. In the House Sir Wilfrid Lawson talked with even more 
than his normal wildness, and that is to say a great deal. We 
regret that one who has so many claims to respect should 
by his own recklessness throw away his influence and destroy 
his usefulness. A politician who desires to effect social 
reforms ought to aim at something better than exciting the 
laughter of the House. A true Liberal, again, ought to be 
very chary of turning his own leaders into ridicule for the 
gratification of their opponents. It is difficult sometimes to 
decide whether the House is laughing at him or laughing with 
him in some of the sallies which are meant to be witty, but 
turn out to be only ludicrous ; but there can be no question 
about the feeling with which the Tories cheer him on in his 
shameless attacks upon his leaders. His speech on Mr. 
Woodall’s amendment was nothing better than a piece of 
buffoonery, seasoned with some bitter allusions to the foreign 
policy of the Government. Possibly he may be surprised to 
hear that there are friends of peace who believe that its inte- 
rests are much safer in the hands of Mr. Gladstone than they 
would be in his; and that, in fact, it is the extravagance of him- 
self and others like him which is the real strength of the Jingo 
party in the country. Sometimes it seems to us as though he 
hever was so happy as when he was working mischief, and this 
was certainly the impression left by his speech on women’s 
suffrage. But he was moderate as compared with some of 
the ladies who have addressed the meetings which have sub- 
sequently been held. ‘There is a very marked difference 
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between them. Mrs. Garratt Anderson gave a tone of mode. 
ration to the meeting at St. James’s Hall, which had been 
conspicuously absent from some previous utterances made by 
others under the bitterness and vexation of defeat. But 
while some of the speakers followed her wise example, there 
were others who could not repress their violence. Miss 
Muller, who is one of the ladies of the London School Board, 
was specially vehement. She is resolved not to pay any 
taxes until she has a vote, and seems to fancy she shows a 
specially heroic temper by announcing this determination, 
The tendency of such conduct is only to make the agitation 
ridiculous. What the advocates of the measure have to do is 
to convince the electors that it would be expedient and wise, 
and this style of procedure, to say the least, does not help to 
produce that conviction. They will be equally ill-advised if 
they enter upon some grand arrangement with the Tory peers, 
who will simply do anything that can embarrass the Ministry. 
They base their contention on Liberal principles, and to 
Liberals they must appeal. Tory support may help them for 
the time, but will yield them no permanent benefit. 


Bye-elections show no traces of Tory reaction. Apparently 
the country remains as it was in 1880. The great boroughs 
are faithful to their allegiance to Mr. Gladstone ; agricultural 
counties and London villadom impenitent in their Toryism. 
The Pall Mall Gazette, naturally eager to find some con- 
firmation of its own ideas, institutes comparisons designed to 
suggest that Liberals for some cause or other are losing 
ground, but its figures do not prove its point. Take the case 
of Lincoln. Every one else on both sides is surprised at the 
overwhelming Liberal majority, but the ingenious editor, by 
comparing Mr. Ruston’s poll with that of Mr. Seeley’s, whose 
personal influence secured him a certain number of second 
votes from the Tories, finds some sign of Liberal declension. 
These comparisons are essentially misleading. That the 
Ministerial candidates fight at present under some disadvan- 
tage is not to be denied, and if we hold our own now we 
may expect to make decided advance in the event of a General 
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Election, when the Ministry have put their case fully before 
the country, and when the enthusiasm of the party is roused 
to concert pitch. The result in Mid-Surrey is vexatious and 
really disappointing. The Tory party showed consummate 
cleverness in the management of the entire affair. The 
constituency was taken by surprise, and everything was done 
to make that surprise as complete and profitable as possible. 
The writ was moved in hot haste, and the shortest legal interval 
allowed before the election. So Sir John Whittaker Ellis, who 
seems to be a Jingo of the Jingoes and to be ignorant even for 
a London Tory alderman, steps into Sir Henry Peek’s place 
by the same majority. Had the election been fixed on Satur- 
day there is little doubt the majority would have been largely 
reduced. By fixing it on Friday at least a thousand working- 
men were practically disfranchised to the benefit of the Tory 
candidate, who announced himself as the ‘‘ working-man’s 
friend.” The only significance of these elections is the 
evidence they furnish in opposition to the confident assertions 
as to the defections from the Liberal ranks. Undoubtedly we 
have lost such Liberais as Professor Tyndall, whose letter to 
the Chairman of the Constitutional Union shows how arro- 
gant, how shallow, and how recklessly unjust a great scientist 
can be. We have had enough of this temper in religious 
controversy ; we now see that it is the same in political ques- 
tions also. Desertions of this kind mean nothing. Many 
reasons may explain them, and at the worst they are but the 
secession of professed friends, on whom no reliance could ever 
be placed, and they do not tell on the general result. Arm- 
chair politicians count for less and less every year, and all indi- 
cations show that the heart of the democracy is loyal to Liberal- 
ism. The Times makes a curious observation on these county 
elections : ‘‘The large majorities by which the Ministerial 
candidates have been defeated in South Hants and Mid-Surrey 
show that there is in this country no reaction in favour of the 
Egyptian policy in the Cabinet.” . What had to be proved was 
a reaction against it, and they do prove that there has been 
none. The Tories in Mid-Surrey calculated on a majority of 
6000. The result, much as we regret it, is really the shattering 
of the calculations of their party. 
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The following paragraph from The Guardian is very satis. 
factory to us. Speaking of Lord Salisbury’s speech, with 
which we intend to deal next month, it says: 


Lord Salisbury did not, however, point out, as he well might have done, 
that the real enemy to religious education is not secular but unsectarian 
education. Conceivably a system of purely secular education might be 
supplemented by, and go hand in hand with, a system of purely religious 
education. Unsectarian education, on the contrary, provides a colourless 
and therefore valueless religion, or else one which becomes dogmatic by 
reason of its omissions. 


So we and others who opposed unsectarian education in the 
interests of religion were right after all! Time brings its 
revenges to those who can wait. 


The resolution passed by the Bradford Four Hundred in 
relation to Mr. Forster’s action has of course exposed them to 
the kind of criticism which invariably follows any manifestation 
of independence on the part of constituencies. The familiar 
ery of the ‘‘ Caucus”’ and “dictation” is at once raised, and 
while the most extravagant demands of independence are 


made on behalf of the member, any expression of the views 
of the constituencies resent it as a piece of impertinence. 
Mr. Forster himself has too full an understanding of the real 
weight attaching to a resolution of four hundred men, who not 
only represent a great force of public opinion already behind 
them, but are themselves the most efficient workers in the 
Liberal party, not to accord to their protest the respectful 
treatment which it deserves. They in their turn will doubtless 
carefully consider his arguments, and they are not likely to 
judge him too severely. But if anything could tempt them 
to press their opposition to an extreme, it would be the attacks 
which have been made upon them. There is, of course, as 
there always is in such cases, some anonymous gentleman—in 
this instance, describing himself as a “Bradford Liberal’—who 
is prepared to say that three-fourths of the Bradford electors 
differ from the Four Hundred. But if he expects his account 
of the Four Hundred to be accepted without further question, 
or supposes that it is likely to conciliate the most earnest 
men in the constituencies whom he contemptuously describes 
as ‘‘ Liberationist Radicals,” he must be singularly ignorant 
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of human nature. Liberals of this type are the curse of the 
party, and Mr. Forster’s readiness to listen to such unwise 
friends has, we believe, been the cause of many of the mis- 
takes which have marred what otherwise might have been 
a most useful career. Of course The Times took up its usual 
parable, and put it if possible in a more offensive and ex- 
travagant form than usual. With singular inconsistency, 
it is for ever endeavouring to overawe the Government with 
the announcement that it speaks for the country, and then 
rebukes the Bradford Committee in the following lofty style : 

If the Bradford Four Hundred, and other bodies that may make similar 
pretensions and act in a similar way, really represent the people of this 
country, we no longer live under a constitutional Government, It is of 
very little consequence whether an absolute ruler is chosen by an elaborate 
electoral apparatus, or whether he snatches power by the aid of an army. 
If his will is law, and his opinion the ultimate test of truth, if opposition 
to him is a crime, and other men hold some share of power only on con- 
dition that they constitute themselves his uncompromising defenders, 
then the country is despotically governed under cover of meaningless 
popular forms. 

Only one reply is necessary to this—Mutato nomine de te 
fabula narratur. We have only to add to the second sentence 
a single clause, ‘“‘or whether he claims power for himself by 
an audacious assertion of editorial infallibility, in order to 
make the application unmistakeable.” The attack of The 
Pall Mall is in its own characteristic style. It agrees with 
Mr. Forster. Therefore the Bradford people must be wrong, 
and experience is certain to justify the editor and the poli- 
tician, and to bring to confusion their misguided opponents. 
It is extremely amusing. A more short and easy method of 
dealing with all questions could hardly be invented. He that 
agrees with The Pall Mall Gazette is right; he that differs 
must be either fool or knave. 


—_—_————— OOO 


REVIEW. 
DR. MAGEE’S SERMONS.* 


SERMONS must be judged in a catholic spirit or they cannot be fairly 
judged at all. The critic who determines the merits of preachers and 


= The Gospel and the Age. By W.C. Magee, D.D., Bishop of Peterborough, 
(Isbister and Co.) 
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their preaching according to his ecclesiastical sympathies or theological 
opinions simply betrays his own incompetence for the office which he has 
assumed. An article which recently appeared on ‘* The Preachers of the 
Day ” is an egregious example of this utter inability of the writer, owing 
partly to ignorance and partly to invincible prejudice, to treat his theme with 
anything like wisdom and discrimination. He pronounces dogmatically 
that “‘ the preaching force of the Establishment is undoubtedly superior to 
that of the Nonconformist bodies.” Whether this be true or not is a 
matter we do not care to discuss because we could scarcely hope to discuss 
it impartially. What we do say is, that the article proves that the writer 
knows nothing about Nonconformist Churches and their preachers. Take 
this story, which is introduced in support of the assertion that the Anglican 
clergy preach better because they have more freedom. “ A Nonconformist 
was once bandying words with a curate about Episcopacy. ‘I should not 
care to live subject to a Bench of Bishops,’ he observed. ‘ But is there no 
authority over you ?’ asked the curate. ‘ Onlya Board,’ was the answer. 
‘Well, what’s a Board except a Bench with no legs to stand upon?’” 
Perhaps the writer saw more humour in the story than we do, and could 
not resist the temptation to tell it; but this is a very poor excuse for intro- 
ducing into a grave argument a story which betrays a complete ignorance 
of facts. We know of no Nonconformist ministers who are under a “ Board,” 
as we certainly know of none who allow themselves to be fettered in their 
pulpit ministrations. But the writer is as ignorant of Dissenting preachers 
as he is of the arrangement of their Churehes. He seems never to have 
heard of Maclaren, or Dale, or Allon, or Baldwin Brown—at least he never 
mentions any of them—and yet undertakes to pronounce ex cathedra as to 
the comparative power of the pulpit of the Establishment and the Free 
Churches. Very probably we may betray our own ignorance when we 
say that, while these eminent Dissenters are not even named, we have 
long descriptions of Church preachers of whom we never even heard. 
When he does undertake to describe a Dissenting preacher, we are some- 
times at a loss to decide whether he is to be credited with ignorance or un- 
fairness. Thus of Dr. Parker he says: ‘‘ If you can forgive a bad delivery, 
with occasional dropping of aspirates, and the incessant introduction of 
Gladstonian politics in connection with holy things, you will find in Dr. 
Parker’s sermons much that is impressive, and certainly a good deal that 
is novel.” What a condescending admission! But surely the critic can 
never have heard Dr. Parker. The impertinence of the patronage might 
be passed over if the criticism, miserably superficial as it is, were true. 
As to the introduction of Gladstonian polities we know nothing, and 
indeed it would be necessary to have the term defined before we could 
even judge of the correctness of the statement. Perhaps the enforcement 
of the wise man’s saying that “ righteousness exalteth a nation” would 
be regarded as ‘‘ Gladstonian politics.” This we do know, however, that 
there are some Churchmen whose idea of a Dissenting preacher is that he 
is for ever preaching political sermons and dropping his aspirates. No 
one who knows anything of the Dissenting pulpit has such a conception, 
but it has evidently been present to the writer in Temple Bar. In fas- 
tening this portrait, which is evolved out of his intuitional consciousness, 
upon Dr. Parker he is singularly unfortunate. The Doctor’s delivery is 
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a matter of taste; but, whatever its defects, the very last to be charged 
against him is the dropping of his aspirates. Our space prevents us from 
quoting the passage in which it is sought to convict Dr. Parker of an 
“anti-climax,” but, in our judgment, it only convicts the writer of a 
miserable snobbery. If John Walter had been substituted for Horace 
Greeley in the story there would have been no suggestion of anti-climax, 
but to this Etonian critic the idea of referring to a great American 
journalist was evidently too absurd. His animus is seen in his closing 
remark—t How difticult it is to judge preachers outside the Establishment 
by the same canons of taste as we apply to those within it !”’ 

It is not often that we find in the pages of a secular magazine such a 
display of narrow and snobbish bigotry. In speaking of one of the greatest 
preachers of the day, bishop though he be, we shall endeavour to show 
that our canon of charity and justice is very different from that of this 
Church critic. Dr. Magee is thus described in the article we are referring to: 
“ Plain-spoken and shrewd, discussing all questions with easy arguments, 
never stooping to subtleties, clear in his delivery, happy in his choice of 
words, he keeps his hearers bound like Ogmius, that god of eloquence 
among the Gauls, who used to be represented with chains flowing out of 
his mouth.” The closing metaphor is far-fetched and not particularly at- 
tractive, but, on the whole, this is a correct presentment. The Bishop of 
Peterborough is one of the most powerful preachers to whom we ever 
listened. A certain class of hearers would doubtless pronounce him de- 
ficient in unction, but the complaint is one to which we should pay little 
heed. Men of strong intellectual natures, perhaps with too much scorn 
' of the purely emotional, may, in their anxiety to avoid one fault, be be- 
trayed into another, and so subject themselves to misconception. The 
Bishop is fervid, impassioned, full of fire and force, but he is more argumen- 
tative than persuasive, and given to vigorous and sustained reasoning or 
eloquent declamation rather than to pathos. His rhetoric is of the highest 
order, without anything elaborate or purely artificial, and evidently 
part of the man and of his subject. The born orator is revealed on every 
page of the magnificent specimens of pulpit eloquence before us. The 
writer in Zemple Bar graciously pronounces Mr. Spurgeon “ head and 
shoulders above all the Nonconformist preachers.” So far as success 
in the great ends of preaching is concerned, he might have extended his 
observation to all living preachers. Between him and the Bishop of 
Peterborough there is a marked contrast, but each man, we believe, is true 
to himself. The rhetorical period is as much the natural dialect of the 
Bishop as the unadorned sentence is that of Mr. Spurgeon. Their different 
habits of thought and speech qualify them to be useful to different classes 
of men, Why should we insist on comparing them—still more, why should 
we exalt the one at the expense of the other? The variety of gifts in the 
ministry of the gospel is one of the provisions which the Master has made 
for the edifying of His Church and the conversion of the world. These 
gifts are distributed irrespective of the Church relationships of the: 
preacher, and we as Dissenters are as free to recognize the power of Dr. 
i as though we shared his opinions and acknowledged his Episcopal 
rule. 


“The Gospel of the Age” is pre-eminently a book answering to its title. 
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The sermons it contains had not originally any organic relation to each 
other, and indeed are selected from the discourses of more than sixteen 
years. During the whole of that period Dr. Magee has been prominent, 
not only as a great preacher, but quite as much as an ecclesiastical leader 
—a divine of “ light and leading’”’ wherever he was. Hence he was selected 
as preacher on critical occasions—as, for example, in Dublin during the 
anxieties before and immediately after Disestablishment, and again and 
again at the University, where he dealt with great questions of the hour. 
These sermons all bear on topics of this kind, and it is possible that this 
may give them a specially combative character. But the bishop never 
seems to be more at home than when he is assailing some popular error, 
or defending some menaced theological or ecclesiastical position. The 
Bishop everywhere proves himself equal to his work. Of course we do not 
always agree with him, perhaps but seldom agree with him, but we never 
fail to recognize the power with which he states and defends his own 
views. There is, too, a remarkable straightforwardness in his mode of 
discussion. Some of his admissions are very striking. Take, for example, 
the following as to the Irish Establishment :— 

‘Tt is the place to confess that whatever there was in her position to 
make that task a difficult one, there was nothing to make her effort for it 
impossible. It is the place to confess that such effort was not made. She 
might or might not have succeeded had she made it. She might have 
gained the glorious spoil of a nation won to the purer faith of the gospel, 
or she might have reaped all the spiritual gain of her failure, as century 
after century she toiled on, hoping against hope, borne up against dis- 
appointment by an ever-deepening faith and an ever-growing zeal and 
love. She might by the power of her inner life have so used all that was 
favourable, have so striven against all that was unfavourable in her out- 
ward condition, that whether she succeeded or failed in her great task, 
she would still have grown richer as she toiled at it. We know how she 
failed to do this. We know how, instead of striving with all her might to 
be the Church of the Irish nation, she only too willingly acquiesced in 
the laws and the circumstances that made her the Church only of a section 
of it. We know how on her there fell—not more heavily, but, for her, 
more perilously than on other Churches—that lethargy of the last cen- 
tury which fell upon all Christendom, but from which the activities of a 
missionary career might specially have preserved. We know how, at 
last, the Church was all but lost in the Establishment. We know how— 
for the idea of a heavenly kingdom, with its heavenly powers and pri- 
vileges, and earthly aims and uses -—— the meat became at last more 
than life, the raiment more than the body. Why should we hesitate to 
confess this? Why, rather, should not we, whose teeth are set on edge 
with the sour grapes that our fathers have eaten, and whose burden is 
heavy with their neglects, loudly proclaim the fact that in times past the 
inner life of the Irish Church was not strong enough to subdue, was 
subdued and all but quenched by, her outward circumstarrees ?” 

Such a confession of failure is sufficient to justify the action of the 
Liberal party, and yet the Bishop did not reconcile himself to it. The 
whole sermon from which the passage is taken is one of remarkable power, 
bristling with controversial points, and yet illustrating in a very marked 
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manner both the strength and the weakness of the preacher. We had been 
accustomed to regard him as an Evangelical, but a sentence here shows us 
that this can be true only in a very qualified sense. He is very distinct 
and decided everywhere in his teaching as to the Incarnation and Atone- 
ment, and, in the sermon on ‘‘ The Ethics of Forgiveness,’ endeavours to 
construct a theory of the Atonement which, however, is remarkable for its 
subtlety rather than any other quality, and which, indeed, only makes us 
wish, as we have often wished before, that we could have less of theory on a 
point where the fact is the all-important matter. But his strong convictions 
on these points are shared by the High Church party; and when we come to 
the distinctly Evangelical doctrine of the spiritual life, we find him hold- 
ing the High Church position. Thus he warns his hearers against the 
error “ which provides, in addition to baptism, a new sacrament of instan- 
taneous conversion, with its outward and coarsely visible signs, as the fur- 
ther condition ofadmission tothe visible Church.”’ Of course we do not pause 
to discuss this representation or, as we think, misrepresentation here. We 
note it only as indicative of the Bishop’s position. He has high ideas of 
the prerogative and authority of the Church, and does not hesitate to 
expound and enforce them in the most blunt and incisive style. With 
him there is no ‘“‘ wrapping up”’ of the distinctive tenets which might 
offend and repel Dissenters. On the contrary, he is possessed with the 
belief that the way to win Nonconformists is to abjure the idea of concilia- 
tion, and to tell them the plain truth. Here is his view of the proper 
mode of winning them back to the fold :— 

“Tf we are ever to do this, it will not be by assuring them that because 
they are brethren we think lightly of their departure, but that we. deplore 
it because with all our hearts we own their brotherhood. We shall win 
them, not by telling them that our differences are so slight that we are 
virtually one, but that if they be so slight there is the greater reason why 
we should be actually one; and the greater too our readiness to confess 
whatever there may have been of schismatical spirit on either side, in 
unduly pressing things non-essential as conditions of union, and to con- 
sider how we might remove or modify these in order to reunion. Such 
speech to our Nonconformist brethren, more truly liberal than that which 
so often usurps the name, would do far more for the reunion of Protestant 
Christendom than idle words about ‘sinking minor differences,’ which 
are sure to rise to the surface in the first earnest effort men make for their 
sect or Church, or about‘ holding out right hands of fellowship,’ which, alas! 
must be unclasped in order to partake of the sacrament of union which 
Christ gave to make us one. Not by ignoring differences, but by seeking 
to remove them; not by reaching out hands merely for a passing saluta- 
tion, but by joining them in Church membership, can we hope to heal 
‘our unhappy divisions.’ ” 

We can only say that this is a curious delusion to possess so able a 
man. Butit is eminently characteristic. The Bishop reminds us of Lord 
Bramwell, of course with a difference. There is the same recoil from 
popular ideas, hurrying, at times, to an almost absurd extreme on the 
opposite side; the same leaning towards authority and privilege; the 
same penetrating clearness of thought and incisive plainness, almost 
bluntness, of language. The strong common-sense which is characteristic 
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of the Judge is found also in the Bishop. Take such a passage as the 
following as an example :— 

‘The indirect effect of error is often greater than its direct effect. I¢ 
is often more mischievous because it is less looked for, coming, as it does 
for the most part, in the form of a recoil from error in one direction, 
which insensibly hurries men into some equally dangerous error in the 
opposite direction. Rationalism, for instance, is a deadly evil. But the 
recoil from rationalism leads to very serious evils on the other side. It 
leads to a narrow and bitter dogmatism. It leads to clinging to every 
antiquated prejudice as if it were a revealed truth, and to fighting for 
small sectarian shibboleths as if they were articles of the creed. It leads 
men to dread thought and to deprecate inquiry, and to refuse ‘to prove 
all things,’ lest they should thereby fail to ‘ hold fast what is good.’ It 
leads to men holding their faith, not with the firm grasp with which a 
brave man holds some treasure whose priceless worth he knows, because 
he has proved it, and which he will not part from save with life itself, but 
with the frantic clutch alike at straw or bough; or rather with the blind 
tenacity, the mere instinct of adhesion, that binds the limpet to the rock, 
from which, if the waves once sweep it, it must toss at their mercy till 
chance shall cast it against some new resting-place.” 

We take our leave of this most able and interesting volume with a 
hearty recognition of its extraordinary intellectual power and rhetorical 
force. We are generally opposed to the Bishop, but he is an open and 
manly adversary whom we can only respect. He is above all a great 


preacher whose sermons will repay the careful study of ministers and 
students. 


————+00 
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Religion in History and in the Life of To-day. By Rev. A. M. 
Farrparrn, D.D. (Hodder and Stoughton.) This is a really great book 
in asmall compass. Dr. Fairbairn has scarcely done anything better. 
The book consists of the remarkable lectures delivered to the working- 
men of Bradford in Horton Lane Chapel. In every respect they are 
remarkable. The lecturer treats a subject of which he is absolutely master, 
and it might seem as though he had here poured out the garnered wealth 
of years of careful thought and diligent research. Logic, history, rhetoric, 
deep spiritual feeling, all contrive to produce an impression. But to us 
the most remarkable feature of the whole is the popularity which these 
addresses won. Had we read them in MS. weshould have said that only 
a cultured audience would be able to follow and appreciate them. But 
they were heard by fourteen or fifteen hundred of intelligent artizans, who 
followed them with intense interest, and showed an extraordinary enthu- 
siasm both for the lectures and the lecturer. Possibly all towns would not 
yield such an audience of working people as Bradford ; but we have long 
had the opinion that it was a great mistake committed by many speakers, 
not to say a piece of impertinent assumption, when they set themselves to 
talk down to working men. These lectures would be strong meat for any 
congregation; but the hard-headed artizans of the North found them 
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neither dull nor unattractive. Most heartily do we commend the book. 
Ministers will find it eminently suggestive; while to those who are dis- 
turbed by the controversies of the day it will be eminently helpful. 

“ Scenes” inthe Commons. By Davin ANDERSON. (Kegan Paul, Trench, 
and Co.) This is the kind of book which carries the stamp of popularity. 
It does not discuss political questions, it does not profess to relate parlia- 
mentary history; it gives us instead a series of parliamentary sketches by 
one who tells us that he was himself an eye-witness of all that he describes. 
Its title fairly indicates the nature of its contents, though there are one 
or two chapters on parliamentary procedure, and on “men of light and 
leading,” which go a little beyond it. Every reader of the newspapers 
knows well that the records of the present House supply abundant 
material for such a book, and Mr. Anderson is abundantly justified for 
the task he has undertaken. If there is a little monotony in the recital, 
the blame does not rest with the narrator, but rather with the unattractive 
and stupid character of much of what he has to relate. It is impossible 
to give variety tc Mr. Biggar’s rudeness, or Mr. Healy’s insolence, or 
Lord Randolph Churchill’s forwardness ; and if we are to have a descrip- 
tion of the many scenes in which they have figured, there must be a 
certain monotony with its attendant dulness. One great advantage of a 
book like this is that it reealls to the memory some points which might 
otherwise easily have slipped into oblivion. We are reminded, for 
example, that once Mr. T. P. O’Connor “ referred to the ‘cheek’ of 
Ministers, an expression which Mr. Warton—who a few nights previously 
had described Mr. Foster as ‘funky ’—declared to be unparliamentary.” 
So also have we recorded at length the extraordinary ‘“ scene ” which was 
caused by Mr. O’Donnell’s insulting references to M. Challemel Lacour. 
Indeed, a careful perusal of this little book may possibly help to a better 
understanding of many of the men than a more formal and elaborate 
history of the period. Thus we realize more vividly than we might 
otherwise have done how prone to mischief, and how lacking in anything 
like the seriousness required in a grave politician, is Mr. Labouchere ; 
how fierce and fiery was Mr. A. M. Sullivan, and how intolerant in his 
treatment of Mr. Bradlaugh while demanding the most extravagant 
license for himself and his Irish allies ; how ready was Sir Stafford North- 
cote, despite his show of amiability, to oppose the Government even at 
times when they ought to have had his support as a patriot and a respon- 
sible leader in parliament. The ‘‘ Bradlaugh Scandal” occupies a very 
large part of the book, and to us is very sad and sorry reading. They 
must have strangely constituted minds who can suppose that the interests 
of religion could be advanced by such scenes as are here described. That 
there are such men is undeniable, but to understand them is very difficult. 
Mr. Anderson tells us he has done his best to avoid taking a side, but we 
cannot, with any regard to truth, say that he has altogether succeeded in 
concealing his preferences. A writer who classes Mr. W. H. Smith and 
Mr. Chamberlain together as though they were of the same intellectual 
or political calibre, must be sadly lacking in discrimination, or must be 
under the dominion of prejudices which render the exercise of this quality 
in the present case impossible. In every respect the two men are con- 
trasts. The feeling which reveals itself here breaks out again and again. 
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Take, for example, the assertion that Lord Beaconsfield thought highly 
of the abilities of Sir Richard Cross. How does Mr. Anderson know 
this? The very opposite impression is conveyed by Lord Ronald Gower, 
who certainly had better opportunities of getting at the facts. But we do 
not care to dwell upon this point. We should not have liked the book 
less if it had been more pronounced in opposition to our own views. It 
is clever, spirited, lively, and instructive as well as amusing. 


Dorothy Forster. Three Vols. By Watrer Besant. (Chatto and 
Windus.) Mr. Besant has broken ground in a field entirely new to him- 
self, and but seldom touched by others. ‘‘ Dorothy Forster” is an historical 
novel, based on the romantic history of the last Earl of Derwentwater 
and the rebellion of 1715; but its peculiarity is that it is told as the auto- 
biography of a young girl who was behind the scenes, intimate with the 
conspirators, and indeed with Lord Derwentwater himself as her lover, 
though one whose suit she refused because of their religious differences, 
To execute a work of this kind well requires genius of no common kind, 


The writer has to throw himself back nearly two hundred years, and in 
imagination to live over again the inner as well as the outer life of a young 
girl trained among the peculiar habits of Northumberland at the time. 
He has to move in a strange circle of ideas altogether untamiliar to him, 
and to cultivate a dialect as well as a mode of thinking suited to the age 
and the circumstances. The success which Mr. Besant has achieved is cer- 
tainly remarkable. ‘‘ Dorothy” is a charming study, and so great is the skill 
of the artist in the portraiture that she seems to live upon the canvas on 
which he has represented her. She has been trained in a country gentle- 
man’s house, with all the simplicity, narrowness, and prejudice belonging 
to the class, but with a genial charity and desire to think the best of 
everybody, a sweetness and purity of spirit, and a shrewd mother wit 
distinctively her own. Those who come to the book looking for an excit- 
ing story are likely to be disappointed, and may even pronounce much of 
it dull. But very different will be the estimate formed by those who can 
appreciate its exquisite naiveté, its quiet touches of humour, its curiously 
quaint reflections upon men and women and the differences between them, 
its simple and yet graphic pictures of the life of the time. It is more of a 
chronicle than of a story, but a chronicle which enables us to realize 
the characters and the incidents which have a place in it. Its charm is 
its vraisemblance. It reads like another book of memoirs like those of 
Mrs. Hutchinson, and introduces us to a life in a world absolutely distinct 
from that in which we move. The times are sufficiently stirring. During 
the years 1710-1715 it seemed doubtful whether England would not 
once more try the experiment of a Stuart restoration. Bolingbroke and 
Atterbury were intriguing for it ; in her heart the Queen secretly desired 
it. For the time the Whigs seemed to be played out, and the hopes of 
Roman Catholics and Tories rose high. Northumberland was a county 
where the old dynasty and the old religion also had a strong following ; 
life in one of its mansions and among its county magnates could not but 
have certain features of variety and interest. These are what Mr. 
Besant has reproduced with extraordinary ability. The roystering squires, 
the ignorant and besotted but yet loyal and attached peasantry, the drink- 
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ing parson and the scheming priest, are here to play their part in this 
little drama. Most striking and impressive is the fig ure of the Earl of 
Derwentwater himself, and the historic interest attaching to him and his 
ill-starred expedition enhances the attraction of the book. No doubt it 
may suggest a comparison with ‘‘ Esmond;”’ but, agreeing with Mrs. 
Malaprop about such comparisons, we are content to enjoy Mr. Besant 
without instituting any inquiry as to the relative merits of his book and 
that of Mr. Thackeray. 


PUBLICATIONS OF THE SOCIETY FOR PROMOTING 
CHRISTIAN KNOWLEDGE. 


Modern Eqypt, its Witness to Christ, by H. B. Orruey, M.A., contains 
a series of lectures written in a popular style, and giving an account of 
the results of modern exploration in the land of Egypt. The evidence 
afforded by the stones and other remains of ancient Egypt, as well as by 
ancient names and customs which have continued to the present day is 


both abundant and striking. Now that so much attention is being drawn 
to Egypt, this book will be read with a special degree of curiosity and 
interest. Early Britain, Norman Britain. By Wii.i1am Hunt, M.A. 
The writer of this volume endeavours to show that while the Norman 
Conquest introduced an entirely new element into the national life, it did 
not make such a total and radical change as some have supposed, but 
consummated many changes already in progress, preserved much, 
destroyed little, and made no violent break in our history. The book is 
well written, and may be read with advantage even by those who are 
familiar with the larger works of Mr. Freeman and Mr. Gardiner on the 
same period.—— Thrift and Independence, by W1LL1AM LEWERY BLACKLEY, 
M.A., and Biographies of Working Men, by Grant ALLEN, B.A., are the 
two new additions to the ‘‘ People’s Library.’’ They are both intended for 
working men, and are both equally adapted for their purpose. That on 
Thrift and Independence deals with a subject of immense practical impor- 
tance, and is full of wise counsel and valuable suggestions which working 
men would do well ‘‘to read, mark, learn, and inwardly digest.’’ The bio- 
graphies of working men are well chosen and carefully done. The lives 
sketched are those of Thomas Telford and George Stephenson, John Gibson, 
William Hewlet, Jean Francois Mallet, James Garfield, and Thomas 
Edward.——The new volume of ‘“‘ Non-Christian Religious Systems,”’ is 
Buddhism in China, by Rev. 8. Breau, in which the writer puts into a 
clear and succinct form all that we need to know on the subject; and 
gives us a great deal of information which is not easily accessible to 
ordinary readers.——Christianity Judged by its Fruits. By Rev. C. 
CrostecH, D.D. Much of the ground gone over by the writer of this 
book has been already occupied by Mr. Brace in his able book entitled 
“Gesta Christi.” But as there are many people who will read a small 
book when they will not read a large one, there is no reason why this 
little volume should not find a niche of itsown. The author has chapters 
on “Christianity in relation to Morals,” ‘Christianity in relation to 
Happiness,” “Christianity in relation to Material Prosperity,” ‘* What 
Christianity has done for the World,” ‘“‘Can Culture do as much,” and 
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** Objections.’”-——Sea Blossom, a Cornish Story, by Mrs. J. A. Owen, is a 
slight but pretty story, founded on fact, of a little girl who, being abandoned 
by a selfish and heartless mother, was adopted by a kind and benevolent 
captain, who took her to his own home and treated her as his own 
daughter. An Innocent, by Stpney Mary Sit, well shows the uncon. 
scious influence for good which may be exerted by one little girl, albeit 
an innocent.——T he Cricket Club ; or, Warned just in Time, by Puasr 
ALLEN, is a story intended to illustrate the misery wrought by a bad 
temper. The lesson is taught in a striking and impressive manner in the 
narrative, which tells how a young wife who had been in the habit of 
incessantly scolding her husband was warned just in time by his narrow 
escape from death, which proved the turning-point in her history and the 
occasion of a great change in her character, The story is written for 
mothers’ meetings, and it is well suited to its purpose. The Baron's 
Head, by Frances Vyvian, is a story of considerable merit, the scene of 
which is laid in Germany, a fact which of itself imparts to it a certain 
degree of freshness. It abounds in incidents of an unusual and sometimes 
exciting character, and it is written in a spirited and lively style which 
cannot fail to recommend it. Moreover, it is pervaded by a religious 
spirit, and inculeates some high and holy lessons.——The Promised Seed, 
a Course of Lessons on the Old Testament, is designed with a view of 
correcting what the writer considers to be the mistakes and exaggerations 
of old theology as itis taught and preached.—_—Thoughts for Men and 
Women on the Lord’s Prayer. By Emity C. Orr. These thoughts were 
originally spoken to a village congregation and are here published in the 
hope that they may be found helpful to others of the same class in other 
places. Paths in the Great Waters, by Epwarp NewEenHAM Hoakk, 
M.A., is a story in which the author, pursuing his usual method of 
embodying some historical incident in a fictitious narrative, has given 
us an account of the various attempts made to colonize Virginia, 
together with the true history of the Bermudas or Somer’s Islands.—— 
Miss July. By the Author of ‘‘ Una Crichton,” is a love story pure and 
simple, the entire interest centring in the fortunes of the youthful heroine. 
It is brightly and pleasantly told, and some’ of the characters in it are 
drawn with considerable skill and fidelity to nature——T'wo Old Maids 
is the not very promising title of Miss Annette Lyster’s newtale. As the 
name would lead us to expect, there is in it very little in the shape of 
stirring incident or exciting adventure. It is a simple story of quiet, 
domestic life, with just sufficient contact with the external world to 
preserve it from being dull or prosy. Miss Lyster’s forte lies in the 
delineation of character, and some of the personages introduced into the 
present story are exceedingly lifelike and interesting, though, in our opinion, 
she is more successful in her female than in her male characters. The 
contrast between the two simple-minded and kind-hearted old maids and 
the selfish, worldly, and somewhat crafty and deceitful sister who came to 
live with them, is very effectively drawn. The story isto be commended, if for 
no other reason for this—that it shows, contrary to the notion that commonly 
prevails on the subject, how much of real happiness and usefulness there 
may be possible even to old maids. Laila; or, Sketches from Fin- 
marken. By J. A. Frus. Translated from the Norwegian by HENRY 
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Joun, Eart or Ducie. This is a slight but pleasing story, illustrative of 
Finnish life and character. It abounds in incidents both lively and 
pathetic, and gives us a vivid idea of the social manners and customs of 
a people who, though comparatively uncivilized in their habits and their 
surroundings, possess many good qualities, and are deserving of more 
attention and consideration than has sometimes been paid to them, 
especially by the Norwegians, who have been wont to treat them as beings 
of an inferior race. or 

Is All Well? (James Nisbet and Co.) Plain, earnest, affectionate 
appeals on the subject of religion, addressed to the careless, the anxious, 
and the young Christian. 


Voices of the Good Shepherd and Shadows of the Great Rock. By 
the Author of ‘‘ Morning and Evening Watches.” (J. Nisbet and Co.) A 
beautiful scripture text-book—carefully compiled and elegantly got up. 


Daily Evening Rest, or Thoughts of Peace about the Master. By 
Acres GiBERNE. (James Nisbet and Co.) Thirty-one meditations on 
our Lord’s person and character, as these are indicated by the titles given 
to Him in the Bible—short, simple, and scriptural. 


Christian Ethics and Wise Sayings. By a Presbyter of the Church 
of England. (J. Nisbet and Co.) A collection of wise and pithy sayings, 
taken from a great variety of authors sacred and secular. Used with 
caution, and not made a substitute for independent thought and study, 


it may prove very serviceable, especially to ministers and teachers. 


Gems from the Bible: being Selections convenient for Reading to the 
Sick and Aged. Arranged by E. P. (James Nisbet and Co.) The 
purpose of this book is excellent and must at once commend itself to all 
who are in the habit of reading the Bible to poor sick people, and who 
are sometimes at a loss to know what to read for the best. The 
execution however is by no means equal to the design. 


Stepping Stones to Higher Things. By Captain SrTon CuuRcHILL. 
Second Edition. (J. Nisbet and Co.) This is a small and unpretentious 
sort of book, but one which is calculated to be very useful. It consists of 
aseries of extempore addresses, not originally intended for publication, 
on some of the great cardinal truths of the Gospel. The subject matter 
is thoroughly scriptural and evangelical, and the style is often exceedingly 
striking and racy. Not the least noticeable and commendable feature of 
the book is the frequent introduction of anecdotes and illustrations drawn 
by the writer from a great variety of sources. 


Infidel Objections to the Scriptures Considered and Refuted. By the 
tev. F. B. Wuitmore, B.A. (James Nisbet and Co.) The design of 
this book is to serve as a handbook on Christian evidences for the use of 
young believers. In the present day when infidelity is so defiant in its 
attitude, and when so many make it their business to try and overthrow 
the faith of young Christians, it is essential that the latter should be 
able to answer the objections to the Scriptures which are so frequently 
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and so confidently being urged, and which for want of a proper guide 
on the subject they find it so difficult to refute. The book before us is 
admirably adapted to serve its useful purpose. It is both clear and com. 
prehensive, and contains a large amount of valuable matter in a small 
compass. While the author makes no pretence to an exhaustive treatment 
of the subject, there is nothing scrappy or snippety in his method of 
handling it. The objections are fairly and carefully examined, and are 
answered with considerable ability and dialectic skill. We heartily com. 
mend the book to all whose faith may be subjected to assault, and who 
require the help which it is so well fitted to afford. 


The Jews; or, Prediction and Fulfilment. An Argument for the 
Times. By Samuet H. Kettoce, D.D. (James Nisbet and Co.) With the 
first part of the volume, viz., that in which the writer restates the argu- 
ment for the truth of Christianity from the fulfilment of prophecy con- 
cerning the Jews, we are in entire agreement; but when he goes on to 
deal with the changes which have taken place in the position of the Jews 
during the last generation or two, and especially to consider the effect 
which these changes have had on their present condition, with a view to 
constructing a theory of interpretation of the prophecies about the Jews 
which are not yet fulfilled, we feel compelled to differ from him most 
strongly. Dr. Kellogg adopts the literal view of the interpretation of 
prophecy, and mentions several facts which in his opinion strongly favour 
such a view. To us, however, even accepting them as he states them, 
they appear singularly inadequate to support the conclusion which he 
bases upon them; while the general argument which he employs in 
defence of it when he contends that, because some prophecies concerning 
the Jews have been literally fulfilled, all will be, seems to us to be emi- 
nently unsatisfactory and inconclusive. The presumption, it seems, is 
rather in favour of the spiritual interpretation, seeing that we live in an 
entirely different dispensation from that under which former predictions 
came to pass. This custom of interpreting prophecy in a literal sense is, 
in our judgment, a very dangerous one, and one that is as unscriptural as 
it is dangerous. We regard it as being antagonistic to the true spirit of the 
gospel, as well as detrimental to the best interests of religion. 


Seeking after God in Science and Religion, by Rev. C. J. Wuir- 
MoRE (J. Nisbet and Co.), contains the substance of eight short Sunday 
evening lectures on Christian Evidences as they are to be found in 
Astronomy, Geology, History, Religion, Life, Conscience, Scripture, and 
Christ. It is addressed especially to sceptics and infidels. —— The 
Saviour’s Call, by Rev. Frepertck Wurrrretp, M.A. (J. Nisbet and 
Co.), is intended for those who do believe in Christianity, but who are as 
yet among the number of the undecided. It abounds in plain practical 
expositions, and in earnest loving appeals. Wounded in the House of 
his Friends, by F. M. (J. Nisbet and Co.), has a different aim from 
either of the above, being designed with a view of reclaiming those who 
have wandered from the fold of Christ. Tender, faithful, heart searching, 
it is likely to be very useful to backsliders. —— The Holy Supper, by 
W. R. Moors, D.D. (J. Nisbet and Co.), is a manual for young commu- 
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nicants, explaining the nature and purpose of the drdinance of the 
Lord’s Supper, and showing what is meant by the act of sitting down at 
the Lord’s Tablee-——Choice Sayings, by Ropert C. Coapman (Morgan 
and Scott), is a collection of notes of expositions of the Scriptures which 
well deserves to have the epithet of “choice” applied to it, though we 
confess we hardly like to see the words in the title ——Christian Ethics 
and Wise Sayings. By a Presbyter of the Church of England. (J. 
Nisbet and Co.) This is a book for reference rather than one to be read 
through. It is a collection of wise and pithy sayings of many Christian 
and pagan authors. The names of the writers are frequently omitted 
in order that the sayings may be judged on their own merits. Rightly 
used the book may be helpful, especially to those who have not time or 
opportunity to read many books for themselves. 


HODDER AND STOUGHTON’S BOOKS FOR THE YOUNG. 

ABrave Resolve ; or the Siege of Stralsund. A Story of Heroism and 
Adventure. By J. B. pe Lierpe. With Eight Illustrations. Second 
Edition. This is the second edition of a book which originally appeared 
under the title of the ‘‘ Maid of Stralsund.” It is an historical tale of a 
superior order, and contains some graphic delineations of the eventful 
times to which it relates. The blending of a more private and personal ele- 
ment with the narration of the public events of the war, serves to heighten 
the interest and increase the attractiveness of the story.——We are glad 
to see that the popular story of The Beggars, by the same author, has 
reached a fifth edition. It well deserves the honour. We know of no more 
suitable book to put into the hands of an intelligent youth. It will give him 
amost accurate, and at the same time lively, conception of the history of 
the times of which it treats, and may not improbably inspire him with a 
desire to gain such a fuller knowledge of the subject as may be obtained 
by reading the celebrated works of Motley, to which it may fitly serve as 
an introduction.——In George Washington, His Boyhood and Manhood, 
by Wiru1am M. Tuayer, Mr. Thayer deals with the life of Washington 
as he has already dealt with those of Benjamin'Garfield and Abraham 
Lincoln. The story of Washington is one which easily lends itself to the 
kind of treatment here applied to it, being full of stirring and romantic 
interest, and abounding in striking incidents and telling anecdotes. Mr. 
Thayer has made the best use of these, and as the result he has produced 
a book which cannot fail to have a strong fascination for young people. 
Nor does he neglect to point out, in passing, the important practical 
lessons which are to be learnt from the character and career of Washing- 
ton, who of all others is worthy to be held up as a model for imitation by 
the young.——F rom the same house we have also received new editions 
of four of Jacob Abbott’s incomparable stories for children, named respec- 
tively, Juno on a Journey, Hubert, Juno and Georgie, and Mary Osborne. 
They are neatly bound and tastefully got up, and well adapted for pre- 
sentation either in schools or families——The Little Preacher, by Mrs. 
Prentiss, is a short story, but it is marked by all that clearness of insigh 
and tenderness of sympathy which have made Mrs. Prentiss’s works so 
deservedly popular. 
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Moral Educatton. An Elementary Manual for the Use of Schools, 
Colleges, and Families. With a Preliminary Essay. By the Rev. Prrep 
Prescorr. (Hodder and Stoughton.) This book supplies a real want. 
A good manual on moral education has long been a desideratum, and the 
volume before us appears to us to be the very thing required. Mr. Prescott 
never forgets that he is writing for the young, and, remembering their 
fondness for the concrete, he never fails to illustrate the moral lessons, 
which it is the purpose of his book to teach, by lively and appropriate 
anecdotes. 


Alexander Duff, D.D., LL.D. By Tuomas Suitu, D.D. (Hodder and 
Stoughton.) The life of Dr. Duff has been written with great ability and 
fulness in two volumes by Dr. George Smith, which appeared only a 
short time ago. There is room, however, for the abbreviated account 
contained in this volume, which may be read by many to whom the 
larger and more costly work is altogether inaccessible. Dr. Thomas 
Smith, moreover, possesses the special advantage of having enjoyed 
personal acquaintance and intercourse with the subject of his biography, 
and is therefore able to impart a peculiar freshness and individuality to 
his work which of itself would form an ample justification for its pub- 
lication, if any were needed. The life of Dr. Duff furnishes a splendid 
example of whole-souled enthusiasm and entire consecration to the service 
of Christ and humanity, and well deserves to find a place in this series 
of ‘‘ Men worth Remembering.” 


Pilgrim Sorrow. A Cycle of Tales. By (Carmen Sytva) QUEEN 
Eizasetx of Roumania. Translated by HELEN Zimmern. (TT. Fisher 
Unwin.) Tender pathos, subdued thoughtfulness, poetic fancy, and 
graceful diction are the most striking features in this beautiful if some- 
what melancholy cycle of tales. 


Light in Lands of Darkness. By Rosert Youne. [Illustrated. (I. 
Fisher Unwin.) The book forms a kind of sequel to the work on ‘“ Modern 
Missions” by the same author published a little while ago. It deals with 
some of the less known mission fields, and gives prominence to the earlier 
rather than to the later years of the various missions of which it treats. 
The departments of mission labour which form the subject of the present 
volume are Greenland, Labrador, ‘‘ South American Missions to the 
Patagonians and Fuegians,” Missions to the Syrians, Armenians, Nes- 
torians, Persians, and Egyptians. To those who have read ‘ Modern 
Missions,” it will be sufficient recommendation to say that the present 
work forms a worthy successor to that interesting and well written book. 


Half-Hours with some Famous Ambassadors. By Grorcr BARNETT 
Sturn. (T. Fisher Unwin.) This is a readable and at the same time an 
instructive book. Without laying claim to rank as serious history or 
biography, it nevertheless gives us an insight into the characters and 
motives of some of those who have played a prominent part in the 
politics of their time; and if the revelations thus afforded do not serve to 
raise our opinion of the wisdom with which the world is governed, they 
at all events help us to see the secret springs of action by which its affairs 
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are regulated and controlled. Perhaps the most interesting chapter in 
the volume is that on Talleyrand, to whom, as the prince of diplomatists, 
is fitly assigned the largest amount of space. But all the chapters are 
good, and may furnish food for contemplation as well as subjects for 
amusement. 


Crosses and Crowns. By H. Stncuatr Paterson, M.D. (J. F. Shaw 
and Co,) The title of this book sufficiently explains the contents. It 
consists of a number of short practical expositions of the various passages 
of Scripture referring to Crosses and Crowns. It is full of bright, 
stimulating, and encouraging thought, and is calculated to be specially 
useful to young Christians. 


Echoes from the Welsh Hills; or, Reminiscences of the Preachers 
and People of Wales. By Rev. Davip Davirs. Mr. Davies has here 
done for Wales what Dean Ramsay and, more recently, Mr. Paxton Hood 
have done for Scotland and, in the form of conversations held in a work- 
shop and a parlour has described some of the institutions, customs, and 
characteristics of the Principality. e 


Outline Lessons for Junior Classes on the Life of Our Lord. By 
Annis B——. (Sunday School Union.) Short, simple, striking, and 
suggestive, these outline lessons are admirably suited for the junior 
classes. Of course it must not be forgotten by those who may make use 
of them that they are but outlines, and that they need to be filled in 
with appropriate anecdote and illustration if the teaching which is con- 
tained in them is to be fully*grasped and properly taken in by those 
to whom it is addressed. 


Primer of Christian Evidence, by R. A. Reprorp, M.A., LL.B. 
(Sunday School Union) is another of the handbooks prepared under the 
direction of the International Normal Committee. It is written by one 
who is a master in the art of Christian apologetics, and it is in every way 
worthy of the writer and the theme. After considering Christianity as 
the religion of Jesus Christ, of the Bible, of the Christian Church, and 
of the Christian man, and showing how it has been and is opposed, 
Mr. Redford proceeds to point out the credentials of Christianity, and to 
indicate what it is to the world. It is an able réswmé of the whole 
subject, and is likely to be very useful to all Sunday-school teachers. 


The Biblical Treasury of Expositions and Illustrations. Old Testa- 
ment Series. Vol. I.—Genesis. New Edition. (Sunday School Union.) 
This is one of the most important and most necessary of all the aids 
which the teacher needs to fit him for his work. In teaching the 
young the use of illustrations is a sine qué non of success, and this 
Biblical Treasury will be of invaluable service in helping to provide 
the necessary material. We need hardly utter a caution so often given 
against the abuse of such an aid as this. It is not meant of course to 
dispense with the necessity for independent labour on the part of the 
teacher, but simply to supplement it. 


The Bible: the Sunday School Text Book. By Atrrep Houpory, 
M.A. (Sunday School Union.) This is one of the firstfruits of a 
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suggestion thrown out on the occasion of the Centenary Celebration of 
Sunday Schools in 1880, to form an “ International Normal Committee 
for the purpose of promoting and assisting normal study among Sunday. 
school teachers, by the publication of suitable handbooks dealing with the 
different subjects about which teachers who are unable to attend normal 
classes require information and instruction, if they are to be thoroughly 
qualified for their work.” In Mr. Holborn the committee have found one 
who is thoroughly competent for the task of writing this the first of 
the series which treats of the Bible as the Sunday School Text Book. It 
contains chapters on the “‘ Evidences of the Authenticity and Genuineness 
of the Sacred Writings ;” ‘‘ The Formation of the Cation: Characteristics 
of the Several Books;” ‘On the Language and Style of Scripture ;” 
“‘The Bible a Unique Book ;” “‘ On the Study of Scripture, with Special 
Reference to Sunday School Instruction; ‘‘ On the Means of Religious 
Instruction, Public and Private, under the Old and New Testaments, with 
Examples; ‘“‘ On the Teaching Process, as exemplified in the Bible,” &e. 


Personal and Family Names. By Harry ALFRED Lone. (Hamilton, 
Adams, and Co.) The etymology and history of names form a fascinating 
study to others besides philologists. Mr. Long has evidently devoted a 
good deal of time and attention to the subject, and as a result he has 
produced a book which has a certain value of its own, and which may 
possess an attraction for some, though general readers we imagine will 
find it but dull reading at best. There are in it unmistakable signs of 
learning and research, but there is a want of clearness in the arrange- 
ment of materials, and an absence of anything like a definite aim about it, 
which spoil the effect of what in more skilful hands might have been 
made into a useful, if not ‘& popular, volume. 


The Gospel of Grace. By A. Linpeste. (Cassell and Co.) This isa 
theological treatise, written with a distinctly controversial aim and purpose. 
It is designed to advocate a particular theory of that which is the central 
fact of the Gospel, viz., the Atonement. The author has evidently devoted 
a good deal of time and thought to the consideration of his subject, and 
has honestly endeavoured to get at the heart of the scriptural teaching in 
relation to it. But though we heartily agree with much of what he says, 
the general conclusion at which he arrives, as the result of his study and 
examination of the Scriptures, seems to us to be exceedingly unsound. 
His whole treatment of the Atonement, indeed, strikes us as extremely 
onesided and partial. For, denying altogether that the death of Christ 
has any objective value as furnishing a ground of forgiveness, he looks at 
it only on the side of the resultant moral effect which it produces in recon- 
ciling men to God. But the question naturally arises, How is that moral 
effect produced if there is no power in the blood of Christ to cancel man’s 
guilt and to expiate man’s sin ? 





CHRISTIAN WORK ABROAD. 


Inp1a.—Jesuits at Work.—Few missions have excited more interest than 
that among the Kols of Chota Nagpore, a broad table-land on the western 
borders of the great plain of Bengal. Six German missionaries, sent out 
by Pastor Gossner, settled among this degraded and licentious people in 
1846. Four of the number died, but the remaining two nobly persevered, 
and, after four years of unremitting labour, they had the pleasure of 
baptizing 11 converts. From that time the work went forward. Perse- 
cutions were inflicted, the Mutiny threatened to break up the mission, 
but the truth had taken root, and eventually thousands of Kols embraced 
Christianity. Unfortunately in 1868 disagreements arose among the 
missionaries, the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel appeared 
on the scene, and the Christian communities were divided into two 
unequal parts. 

But greater evils now threatened the mission. In 1869 a Romisli 
missionary appeared in Chaibasa, professedly seeking change of air, as 
. ordered by his physician. He returned to his station after a few weeks, 
but not until he had carefully prospected Singbhum and its missions. 
This became evident from the fact that several months subsequently he 
returned and began to form a station. In the first instance the Deputy 
Commissioner refused him land, but, complaint having been made through 
the Romish bishop in Calcutta, he was subsequently ordered to make over 
a portion of government land to the Romish mission. With the English 
officials the Jesuit was on excellent terms. He was a most sociable man, 
and entered heartily into their amusements, and made himself the more 
popular because he proceeded to instruct in handiwork, and then to 
baptize, a native girl, who had become, and continued to be until some 
time after her baptism, the concubine of one of our fellow-countrymen. 

Very soon the German missionaries found that their converts were 
being visited, not by the Jesuit himself, but by his catechist, a pervert 
from the English Church. Several Hindi New Testaments were also 
purchased at the Bible depét, and were shown to the Christians, to prove 
to them that the Romish Church had thesame Bible. But as the attempts 
to show that the Protestants falsely interpreted Scripture, and were 
altogether in error, had absolutely no effect among the Mundari churches, 
other means, sneh as gifts of money and clothes, were tried, and even 
these mostly failed, because the perverts were required to be re-baptized. 
_ The vast majority of the Christians in the western part of Singbhum, 

in Bandgan, and Porahat, remained steadfast. Another station, therefore, 
was founded by the Romanists, at Kochany, so as to be nearer to the 
German station, and here fresh tactics were adopted. The people were 
reminded that with the Protestants they must pay for their religion—the 
fact being that each family paid about sixperice yearly—whereas the 
Romanists would not charge them anything, but would rather make 
them presents of money and clothes. These statements were rapidly 
published throughout the whole region, and the German missionaries 
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soon found that the converts who clung to them refused to make any 
further contributions. 

The accusation is constantly made in Europe against the Protestant 
Church that it buys converts, and so widespread is this notion that 
Protestant pastors often receive visits from people wishing to know what 
they will give them to become members of their Church. But here is the 
Romish Church in Asia engaged in the very course which it so strongly 
condemns in Europe. 

Nor is this all: the Jesuits allow their converts to drink tJli and to go 
to the public dances, and are thus encouraging the people in those very 
vices from which the Protestant missionaries had been seeking with so 
much difficulty to deliver them. The consequences are terrible, The 
natives are going back to their old ways. Thus, in a village where 14 
families—the greater part of the community—had joined the German 
mission, two only have remained steadfast, five have joined the Jesuits, 
and the rest have had to be dismissed for drunkenness. In that district 
a considerable number of heathen have become Romanists, When the 
missionary, Dr. Notteott, recently traversed several of the villages, he 
inquired of many of the people why they had joined Renw Padri. 
** Sahib,” they said, “with you it is very hard to become a Christian, 
but with Renu Padri we may drink and dance, and need give nothing— ° 
nay, may even receive something.” ‘Then the garment you are wearing 


was given you?” ‘Yes, when I was baptized.” ‘Did you learn any- 
thing before your baptism?’’ ‘* No, there is no need to learn anything, 
as with you; we are baptized at once.” It is not strange after that to 


find the Protestant missionary saying that the Romanists have made 
more converts in one year than he and his colleagues had made in twenty 
years. As the people themselves say, “It is easy to become a Christian” 
of the Romish type. 

Dr. Notteott reports that whilst he and his colleagues of the Gossner 
mission have seven stations among the Kols, the Jesuits have eight, and 
they tell the natives that soon there will be 200 priests labouring amongst 
them. And as the Propaganda Society in Rome gives money in pro- 
portion to the number of converts, and to the hopeful character of a 
mission, it is not improbable that the whole region of Chota Nagpore will 
soon be covered with a network of Jesuit institutions. Indeed, the 
Romish missionaries predict that the German mission to the Kols will 
soon disappear, and the English (S.P.G.) and Jesuit missions alone 
remain. Dr. Notteott says that 30,000 Christian Kols joined with 
German Christians in celebrating the Luther Festival, but now the home 
churches must work and pray to prevent this fine mission-field becoming 
a prey to the enemies of Luther and of the truth he redeemed from 
oblivion. 
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REV, CALEB SCOTT, LLB. 


Tae Principal of Lancashire Independent College is the son 
of a father who had a high position among the theological 
tutors of the last generation. Rev. Walter Scott, who was for 
many years the President of Airedale College, and author of 
the Congregational Lectures on Demonology, was a man of 
wide reading—indeed, was regarded in his day as a reservoir 
of theological learning. It was the lot of the present writer 
to meet him under somewhat peculiar circumstances. The 
writer was then a boy at Silcoates school, and had been 
prominent, possibly too prominent, in a movement against 
the then Principal, in which some of the assistants were also 
engaged. The Fates, in the person of the committee, decided 
in favour of the Principal, and the writer was summoned 
before the committee to receive a reprimand. The chair- 
man by whom the rebuke was administered was Mr. Scott, 
whose grave words, spoken in his characteristic manner, 
which lent them additional severity, might have produced a 
strong impression but for the conviction of the culprit that he 
was right, and that this feeling was, to a large extent, shared 
by the respected gentleman who was, nevertheless, bound to 
correct a breach of discipline. It so happened that the two 
did not come into actual contact again until the writer was 
preaching the anniversary sermon at college, when they had 
a hearty laugh over the incident of long past years. Mr. 
Seott was a man of kindly heart as well as of considerable 
ability, a keen and acute theologian of the old school. 

Rey. Caleb Scott, his third son, was born in 1881; educated 
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first at a private school in Northamptonshire and afterwards 
at Silcoates, he was originally intended for business, and conse- 
quently engaged for some years in the well-known warehouse 
of Milligan and Forbes, at Bradford. But his tastes were 
decidedly literary and scholastic, and his heart inclining him 
to the ministry of the gospel, he entered Airedale College in 
1849. In 1850 he matriculated at the London University, 
where he had a distinguished course, graduating with first- 
class honours as B.A. in 1852, and LL.B. in 1853. In March 
of the latter year he accepted the charge of the church at 
Lincoln, and settled there in July, 1854. For eleven years he 
laboured in that city, which, under the stimulating influence 
of the manufacturing enterprize that in bringing to it a new 
industry had given it a new life, was beginning to shake off 
the traditional influences of ecclesiasticism and landlordism. 
Mr. Scott was the man to take advantage of the new spirit 
andthe opportunities for progress which it gave. Under his 
ministry the Church made very decided advances, and his 
name is still held in affectionate remembrance by those who 
were associated with him in the active and successful work of 
those days. 

In 1865 Mr. Scott was invited to the Professorship of New 
Testament Criticism in Lancashire Independent College. 
Henry Rogers was still the Principal of the college, but 
he was feeling the pressure of the responsibilities of office, 
and was desirous as soon as practicable to be relieved from 
them. Fora time Mr. Scott was associated with him, and in 
1869 succeeded him. In the intervening years there have 
been extensive changes not only in the building, but in the 
general scheme of education in the college. It has closely 
united itself with Owens College, where the students receive 
the principal part of their literary education. The establish- 
ment of the Victoria University has given a decided impetus to 
educational progress in the district, in which our own college 
has shared, Mr. Scott throwing himself heartily into all 
movements of the kind. Owing largely to his influence the 
building has undergone an entire transformation, a large sum 
having been expended in order to make it more adequate 
to the requirements of the times, and more convenient both 
for professors and students. In the meantime its reputation 
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has been fully maintained, and it has sent forth a number of 
preachers who are occupying high positions in the churches. 
It is the distinction of these northern colleges that they 
maintain close relations with the churches of the district, and 
it is to the honour of Mr. Scott that he has carefully preserved 
and strengthened these bonds. He is greatly esteemed in the 
county where he holds so influential a position, and is render- 
ing a service to the churches which, like that of professors 
generally, scarcely receives full appreciation and acknowledg- 
ment. 

It is not necessary for us to speak of his qualifications for 
the office he holds. They are seen in the honours which 
crowned his collegiate career, and in the valuable work he 
has done at; Lancashire College. A college does not secure 
the confidence and attachment of a large body of churches, 
intelligent and independent as are those of Lancashire, unless 
it justifies its claims by its works. This has been abundantly 
done by the Lancashire College during Mr. Scott’s adminis- 
tration, by the men who have been sent forth to occupy the 
pulpits of the district, and the feelings of the county on the 
other side were attested by the generous contributions to the 
Building Fund. For ourselves we must confess that we never 
liked the idea of the bazaar on behalf of the Fund, and were 
not reconciled to it by the magnificence of the style on which 
it was conducted and the results which it realized. Bazaars 
are, after all, but spots in our feasts of charity, and when 
Christian liberality reaches its true level, they will cease. At 
the same time we admit the force of the argument in their 
favour, that they open to some an opportunity for a service 
which could not otherwise be rendered. In this particular 
case, the zeal and liberality called forth from all parts of 
the county were the best evidence which could be furnished of 
the hold which the college has upon the churches; and this, 
again, is the best proof of the efficiency of the administration, 
and is thus a high tribute to the Principal. 





REV. BALDWIN BROWN. 


Mr. Batpwin Brown, whose death is felt as a serious loss to 
the cause of spiritual independence and free but Evangelical 
thought in a circle far wider than the denomination of which 
he was so distinguished an ornament, held a position among 
Congregational ministers which may be fairly described as 
unique. He is not the only man who has been largely in- 
debted to the name he won outside for the reputation he 
had in the churches of his own order. It is not altogether 
unnatural, especially in communities like our own, that 
the verdict of outsiders should be regarded with consider- 
able respect, and that one who has won the favour of those 
who may so far be regarded as impartial judges, that at 
all events they are not biassed by any friendly prejudice, 
should be felt to have established a new claim upon the 
respect of their own intimate associates. So there have been 
men (if we were to mention one, that of the late Dr. Vaughan 
at once suggests itself) whose real worth was onlyfully recog- 
nized by their own brethren after it had already received the 
imprint of more public authority. This was not altogether 
the case with Mr. Baldwin Brown, and yet it can hardly be 
doubted that outside opinion did something to enhance his 
reputation in his own denominational circle. There was not, 
indeed, any lack of affection and esteem among his brethren, 
nor did strangers do more justice to his high-mindedness, his 
genius, his moral and intellectual strength than his familiar 
friends ; but possibly their greater distance from him enabled 
them more fully to appreciate the peculiarity of the position 
and the value of the special service which because of it he 
was able to render to the cause of religious truth. 

For very marked and distinctive his theological position 
certainly was, and, as we venture to think, misunderstood by 
extreme men on both sides. A great deal of trouble has been 
taken to prove that he was orthodox, which would never have 
been necessary if he had not himself been so absolutely in- 
different to any reputation for orthodoxy. So far from being 
troubled about any imputation of heresy, he would have 
regarded it as an honour rather than a reproach. He hated 
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vestriction of any kind, believed in absolute freedom of thought, 
distrusted all schemes for an enforced uniformity, was dis- 
posed to exaggerate rather than to minimize individualism. 
Hence there were many who believed that there were differ- 
ences between his teachings and the ordinary Evangelical 
creed of a much more serious kind than actually existed. 
If they had but taken the trouble carefully to examine his own 
ileliverances, the mistake might soon have been corrected. 
His address, as Chairman of the Congregational Union in 
May, 1878, sufficiently explains his position. While we differed 
entirely from the policy which he advocated, we felt that 
he had left no opening for mistake as to his own theology. 
This was pointed out by The British Quarterly Review in an 
article written amid all the excitement of an anxious and heated 
controversy. ‘‘On careful analysis of the speech,” it says, ‘* we 
find that the Chairman was at one with the Committee as to 
the theology of the Resolutions, and agreed with them as to the 
necessity of such an Evangelical basis to the strength and 
prosperity of a Christian Church.’ Again, comparing the 
speech with that of Mr. Picton, the reviewer says : 


The difference between them was very marked. The one evidently 
thought that the time was come when so much stress should not be laid on 
doctrine at all. The other contended that the theological character of the 
Union was so firmly established, that not even its enemies could suspect 
it of such latitudinarianism. They were allies as against the Resolutions, 
but they were in just as decided, though probably unrecognized, antago- 
nism to each other. The appeal of Mr. Ficton was, in truth, an answer 
to that of Mr. Brown. The one asked to have his position tolerated, if 
not sanctioned, on the ground that he was still in spiritual sympathy with 
the Union, though he had abandoned some of its doctrines. Had his 
wishes been complied with, it must have been inferred that those doctrines 
were no longer esteemed of vital importance. The other, on the contrary, 
insisted that it was so notorious that the contrary was true, that the Union 
might with perfect safety keep silence, and leave both its own members 
and the outside world to interpret that silence as they pleased (The British 
Quarterly Leview, No. lxviii. p. 193). 


This is sufficient to show that Mr. Brown’s position was 
perfectly understood by those who took the trouble to under- 
stand it. He deprecated a declaration on the part of the 
Union such as he was perfectly prepared to make on his own 
behalf for himself. His sympathies were with liberty, not with 
anti-Evangelicalism. There were some current statements of 
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Evangelical doctrine to which he would bave demurred, while 
he would have recognized many points of goodness and truth 
in those who were commonly, perhaps too commonly and too 
rashly, branded as heretics with a heartiness which would 
have excited the surprise and dismay of narrow Evangelical 
partisans. But with all his individualism and his chivalrous 
disposition to support unpopular causes and unpopular men, 
his loyalty to the gospel was beyond all suspicion, and is to- 
day beyond the want of any vindication. 

He will be but imperfectly comprehended unless we remem- 
ber his strong attachment to Maurice. Probably A. J. Scott 
exerted a more directly formative influence upon him, but he 
was in deep sympathy, and for a long time in close intercourse, 
with Maurice, and unquestionably strongly affected by him. 
Happily for himself, he had not to reconcile his opinions with 
a narrow and inelastic creed, and so was delivered from the 
extraordinary eccentricities into which his friend was be- 
trayed. He was born free; and it may be that the very 
knowledge of his friend’s difficulties made him prize his own 
liberty all the more, and show the more resolution in opposing 
any measure which threatened the Congregationalism he 
loved so well with a similar evil. But Maurice’s mode of 
looking at all questions attracted and interested him. He 
was impatient of all endeavours to suppress the freest utterance 
of opinion; tolerant of anything but insincerity, hollowness, 
and cant; sympathetic with all seekers after truth, even 
though he might see much error in their creed and teaching ; 
ready to help them, and in order to this, anxious to discover 
and do full justice to such truth as they had already received. 
It was this which gave him a position so singularly fitted for 
usefulness, especially among those who were tossed on the 
stormy sea of doubt. Men who thought they had revolted from 
creeds and dogmas, but who in reality were only contending 
against the tyranny which sought to bind their souls in the 
fetters of formularies or against the formalism which cared 
more for professions of belief than for true spiritual life, were 
helped by him in virtue of this individuality. For here was 
one who loved freedom ai least as much as they did themselves, 
and cared as little for dogma; and yet he had a living creed, 
a creed which he loved and obeyed, a creed which he trans- 


¢ 
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lated into daily conduct, and which made him in every way a 
grand specimen of a true and noble man. 

It is not the habit of Congregationalists to institute com- 
petitive examinations among those whom they are accustomed 
toregard as men of “light and leading ;” and we certainly 
shall not attempt to determine the comparative position of 
Mr. Baldwin Brown among his con/reres. Suftice it to say, 
what universal verdict would endorse, that there was no man 
who stood higher in the opinion of his brethren, alike for his 
intellectual brilliancy and the high nobility of his character. 
He had, as already indicated, a special work of his own to 
do, and he did it with great ability and success. He was a 
preacher for the more cultured classes of society, and in that 
character exercised a rarer and more enduring influence than 
many a man who sways great multitudes by the charms of a 
popular eloquence. There is a danger in these days lest in 
the zeal for the conversion of classes which have been too 
long neglected, and whose present state of ungodliness and 
indifference appals and distresses Christian hearts, it should 
be forgotten that there is need, not only for preaching adapted 
to them, but also for such as shall commend itself to the 
heart and conscience of those whose minds are exposed to all 
the seductive influences of modern science and philosophy. 
The Church needs every variety of service, as it is intended 
to win all diversities of mind and character. Mr. Baldwin 
Brown’s ministry was peculiarly suited to the intellectual 
inquirer. 

He impressed men not merely by the brilliancy of his 
talents, the independence and originality of his thought, 
the refined and glowing rhetoric of his style, but by the 
impress of individuality which was upon all that he said. 
Two qualities were specially conspicuous in him. The one 
was transparency, the other was intensity. Every one of his 
audience, at any time, must have felt that he was listening to 
the genuine outpourings of a soul which had nothing to con- 
ceal. He was utterly incapable of feigning an emotion or 
acting a part. Nothing that he said was said because it was 
expected, or because it was correct, or because it was what he 
ought to have said. His words came direct from his heart, 
and expressed its deepest convictions and feelings, and they 
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were always full of life and force as well as of reality. His 
soul was aglow with sympathy for all sorrow, reverence for 
all true greatness, zeal for all truth, chivalrous devotion to 
right and duty. The fire burned within him, and therefore 
he spake with his tongue. 

It always seemed to me as though he never lost the remem. 
brance nor altogether the influence of the painful controversy 
which waged around “ The Rivulet,” and in which he was so 
deeply concerned. It was really the closing incident in a régime 
which happily has passed away and cannot be revived. Dr. 
Campbell was at that time the self-constituted champion of 
orthodoxy, and, like another Argus, he watched over the Con- 
gregational ministry, and especially its younger members, in 
order to expose their theological delinquencies. I would not 
question his sincerity, but his views were severe and his tone 
truculent, and he was made worse by his association with the 
late James Grant, editor of The Morning Advertiser, which, 
under his administration, united two apparently incompatible 
functions—the representation of the publicans and the de- 
fence of orthodoxy. Why Mr. Lynch and his little book of 
poems should have excited their indignation was a mystery 
not easily understood. ‘‘ The Rivulet’’ was not a remarkable 
book of poems in any way. The beauty of two or three of its 
hymns is now generally confessed; but, as a whole, the collec- 
tion had no striking merit. On the other hand, there was no 
obvious reason why it should have been assailed on the ground 
of heresy. It is to us scarcely less surprising that fifteen 
London ministers should have united in a protest against the 
unrighteous criticism by which it was sought to create a pre- 
judice against the book and its author. But it was regarded 
as an extreme manifestation of an evil which was rampant, 
which was growing, which it was absolutely necessary to 
repress. 

Among those who signed the protest was Mr. Baldwin 
Brown. It was one of his many gallant acts in vindication of 
liberty and independence, and with his usual chivalry he 
identified himself with the document and its defence to a 
greater extent than was absolutely necessary. On him and one 
or two others a good deal of the storm which was aroused by 
Dr. Campbell’s incessant denunciations of ‘‘ Negative Theo- 
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logy” descended. It is true that the names of Thomas Binney, 
Samuel Martin, and Joshua Harrison were among the signa- 
tories ; but it was assumed that they had erred through an 
excess of kindness, and an indulgence was shown them (in 
the popular judgment, though not always in Dr. Campbell’s 
attacks) which was not extended to their associates. Un- 
doubtedly Mr. Baldwin Brown suffered greatly, but he did not 
suffer alone. ‘The feeling awakened in various parts of the 
country had its good side, since it was unquestionably due to 
a simple love of the gospel. But this was played upon in a 
way which was discreditable to those who, in their passionate 
zeal for orthodoxy, were often insensible to considerations of 
common fairness, and who stimulated the prejudices of well- 
meaning but ignorant people by the most unscrupulous 
methods. The bitterness of the feeling may be learned from 
a little incident which came under my own observation. Mr. 
Baldwin Brown was a preacher at a missionary anniversary 
in a large provincial town, I being associated with him. In 
one of the collecting-boxes at the chapel where he preached 
in the morning was a bank-note with a little paper pinned to 
it with some inscription (the exact words I do not remember) 
expressive of the writer’s hatred of ‘‘ Negative Theology.” 

The incidents of that period could not fail to impress a 
spirit so sensitive as that of Mr. Baldwin Brown. He fancied 
himself an object of theological suspicion which, if it existed 
at all, was very much exaggerated to his imagination. Except 
in the brief period of ‘‘ The Rivulet”’ controversy it was never 
more than what many men of independent thought have had to 
encounter, possibly intensified in proportion to the fervour and 
strength with which he always presented his own views. It 
is inevitable that men who are both independent and strong 
should provoke antagonism; but, except in the case of those 
who are narrow and prejudiced, this does not mean alienation 
or distrust. As a matter of fact, Mr. Baldwin Brown was 
honoured and loved by his brethren generally to a much 
greater extent than he himself believed. The chair of the 
Union was all but forced upon him, after one or two previous 
refusals, by his brethren, some of whom did not agree in all 
his modes of setting forth Divine truth, but all of whom felt 
not only that the highest honours of the denomination were due 
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to him, but that it was an honour to the churches to have in 
their chair so noble a representative of Christian intelligence 
and Christian chivalry. The position he felt himself bound to 
take against the Resolutions on the Leicester Conference did not 
abate that feeling. If for a time it put any strain upon relations 
between himself and those of us who took the opposite view, it 
was speedily relaxed. At the mecting in Liverpool I sought 
the opportunity of speaking to the vote of thanks, and in the 
course of my remarks said that it would be a sad thing for the 
Congregational Union when it could not find room for differ- 
ences of opinion such as had arisen between the Chairman 
and some of his friends. The warm and hearty response of 
my friend is to me now a very pleasant memory. He was 
evidently deeply touched. Perhaps he had thought the 
transient misunderstanding (if, indeed, it amounted to s0 
much) went deeper than it really did, and was glad to discover 
his mistake. It was but a morning cloud, and it had passed 
away for ever. 

One point in relation to Mr. Baldwin Brown should be 
emphasized. If he was specially qualified to be the preacher: 
for the cultured, he was also a friend and comforter of the 
poor. He was intensely sympathetic, and this prepared him 
to enter into the sorrows and sufferings of all. His desire 
was that the church of which he was pastor should carry on 
a ministry of consolation, and he was successful in awakening 
this spirit in it. His dread of centralization was excessive 
and, as it appeared to some of us, unreasonable, but it did not 
prevent his co-operation in the general work of the churches. 
Everything which bore the aspect of mere religious mechanism 
was peculiarly distasteful to him, and it may be that he did 
not fully recognize the value, and indeed the necessity, for 
the proper organization of forces in order to carry on a com- 
mon work. But for myself, | am increasingly convinced that 
his instincts were true, although with some of his practical 
conclusions I was and still am unable to agree. Personally 
I do not believe the independency and individualism of our 
churches to be in any peril, and indeed hold that the danger 
is in the other direction; but, at the same time, it is well that 
we should be continually reminded that any advances towards 
the establishment of authority or a reliance upon mere 
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' machinery would be fatal to our power as a religious influence 
in the country. 

Mr. Baldwin Brown and myself were often thrown together 
in the earlier days of our ministry. For the last nineteen 
years we were neighbours, friends, and members of a small 
fraternal society, where we met on the freest and most intimate 
terms. I admired his genius. I felt the force and inspira- 
tion of his fearless spirit. I have often been moved by his 
eloquent words, and I have been still more touched by his 
brotherly kindness. But now that we shall see his face no 
more, and I contemplate him from a greater distance, I feel 
more than ever the moral grandeur of the man, the generosity 
of his temper, the intensity of his faith, the nobility of all his 
aspirations. It would not be easy to find a man more free 
from guile, more simple in spirit and ways, more full of true 
human sympathy, more intent on working out what he 
believed a Divine ideal than Baldwin Brown. 

J. GUINNESS ROGERS. 


OBEYING CHRIST. 
Waar is it to obey Christ ? 

The question appears to be an extremely simple one; but 
it is possible to suppose that we are obeying Christ when we 
are really refusing Him any effective authority over our moral 
life. 

There are, for example, many excellent people who read the 
four Gospels in order to ennoble their own conceptions of 
righteousness. ‘They would say frankly, if they were asked, 
and without any suspicion that they were not acknowledging 
the great claims of Christ, ‘‘ Conscience is our supremeauthority, 
but the life and teaching of Christ educate conscience, make 
its vision keener, purify and exalt its ideal of perfection. 
We keep the commandments of Christ because we see for our- 
selves that they are lofty and good.” But this is not the same 
thing as obeying Christ. 

For what is the essence of obedience? Take acase. If a 
man over whom you have no authority consults you about 
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how a piece of work ought to be done, you do not complain 
that he is disobedient if he declines to follow your directions, 
If you do not convince him that your way is the best, you say 
that he is a dull man; if you convince him and he does the 
work in some other way which does not involve so much trouble, 
you say that he is a lazy man or 2 fool. There is no possi- 
bility either of obedience or of disobedience where there is no 
authority. 

But suppose one of your own workmen, one of your own 
servants, asks you the same question, and you answer it—the 
case is altogether different. He may think that your way 
involves a waste of labour, a waste of time, a waste of 
expense. He may not be able to see that it is better than his 
own way; but he is not at liberty to refuse to follow your 
directions. It would be more satisfactory if he saw that your 
plan is better than his own; but whether he sees it or not he 
has to accept it. You are his master, and he has no choice. 

If I keep Christ’s commandments only because I have 
come to see for myself that they are wise and good, I do 
not obey Him. If I recognize His authority, I shall keep His 
commandments before I recognize that they are either good 
or wise. 

The conscience is instructed and developed by the writings 
of the great moral teachers, and by the lives of many good 
men; but no ethical treatise, no saintly biography, holds the 
same place in relation to the moral life as the four Gospels. 
Archdeacon Paley may teach me in what sense a promise is 
to be kept, and he may remind me of invaluable sedatives for 
soothing and quieting anger. I may act upon his teaching 
and be much the better for it; but I do not obey him, for he 
has no authority over me. He instructs my conscience, and I 
obey that. If we use Christ’s teaching and history simply to 
ennoble our own conceptions of righteousness, and if these 
remain the supreme authority, we are obeying conscience—not 
Christ. 

Half a century ago many unwise persons thought that 
children ought always to be shown the reasons for everything 
that they were required to do. This pernicious theory has 
happily lost its temporary popularity. It is obvious that 
children who were brought up under its influence could never 
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be disciplined to obedience. But the inevitable conditions of 
human life must have made it impossible to translate the 
theory into practice. There are many things that can hardly 
be explained to a baby in long clothes. Even a child of six 
will not find it easy to understand why it should be compelled 
to take offensive medicine, or why any limit should be placed 
upon its innocent pleasures in the vineries and strawberry 
beds. It is doubtful whether even a boy of nine or ten 
can be made to understand why he should learn the multipli- 
cation table or the Latin declensions. He has to do it first, 
and to learn the reasons afterwards. 

The same principle holds in relation to morals. If a child 
is not disciplined to truthfulness, industry, kindness, before 
he can see for himself the obligations of any of these, the 
chances are that he will never see that lying, indolence, 
cruelty, are hateful vices. Compel him to be industrious, and 
he will discover for himself the obligations of industry; make 
it hard for him to lie, and he will discover for himself the 
obligations of truthfulness; use authority to accustom him 
to kindness, and he will discover for himself the wickedness of 
cruelty. In morals, practice comes before theory. 

And so, if we obey Christ, the commandments will soon 
shine in their own light. ‘‘ He that followeth Me shall not 
walk in darkness, but shall have the light of life.” It is not 
by mere meditation that we come to see the beauty and 
excellences of Christ’s commandments; we must obey them 
before we see how beautiful and noble they are. We must 
actually follow Christ if we desire to have “ the light of life;”’ 
if we decline to follow Him till the ‘‘ light’ comes, we shall 
remain in darkness. 


To insist that no commandment that Christ has given is 
binding till we ourselves are able to recognize its obligations, 
is clearly and flagrantly inconsistent with the acknowledg- 
ment of His authority. There are some who make a nearer 
approach to obeying Him than this, and yet do not obey. 
Most men learn before they are thirty that conscience is de- 
veloped very slowly. To discover duties when the time has 
gone by for discharging them is one of the saddest and, | 
suppose, one of the commonest experiences of human life. 
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In early manhood we see that if our moral sense had been 
clearer and stronger in boyhood we should have avoided many 
follies and many sins. In middle life we look back with a 
sigh upon early manhood. Knowledge has come to us too 
late. Those who had the strongest claims upon our love, and 
whom we did not love, have passed away, and it is too late to 
atone for our coldness and neglect. We were unjust without 
knowing it; and those who suffered from our injustice, though 
living, are beyond our reach, and the harm we did them is 
irreparable. Wide areas of duty were altogether disregarded— 
disregarded, perhaps, through the very eagerness with which 
we gave our heart and strength to some of the great ends of 
life. And now we cannot go back; the years have gone by for 
ever in which those desolate wastes might have been made 
fertile and beautiful. 

Happy are those who are born into households enriched 
with the moral traditions of many generations of high and 
noble living! A single generation cannot learn for itself the 
great laws of life; and it is not enough, therefore, to be born 
of parents whose hearts are loyal to duty and to God. The 
chances are that much of their wisdom came too late to be 
of much service to their children. It is only the slowly accu- 
mulated moral wealth transmitted by a long line of honour- 
able ancestry that can avail. The higher forms of morality, 
like the higher forms of civilization, are the fruit of centuries 
of labour and meditation, of adventurous genius, of patient, 
unambitious, inglorious toil. As the tradition passes from 
parent to child the moral ideal becomes richer, loftier, more 
complete; every new generation is saved from some great 
mistake committed by its predecessor, and recognizes from 
the first some duty which its predecessor had to discover for 
itself. 

Few of us are the heirs of this blessed inheritance. In the 
moral order we belong to new families; we have had to make 
our own way; we have no pedigree. Or some near ancestor 
wasted the family estate; what had been accumulated before 
him was suddenly dissipated and lost, and his children were 
brought to ruin. We begin life with a mere rudimentary 
knowledge of how we ought to live, and we learn nothing early 
enough to put it into practice. 
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This experience leads many men to confess that since 
Christ knows very much more about righteousness than they 
know, it is a duty to trust His larger knowledge and to follow 
His guidance, even when He leads them into paths which 
they would not have chosen for themselves. They accept His 
judgments on all moral questions against their own. 

Christ says, ‘‘ Love your enemies,” ‘‘ Resist not him that is 
evil.” The duty is not self-evident. It is a man’s natural 
impulse when he is struck to strike back, and to strike as 
hard as he can. The hot resentment is not only natural, it 
seems the kindling fire of a manly virtue. But Christ con- 
demns it, and those who trust His judgment against their 
own try to quench the passion and to discipline themselves 
to the patient endurance of injury. 

They also accept His judgment rather than their own of the 
gravity of certain moral offences. They can see for them- 
selves that there is a want of graciousness and moral dignity 
in flinging about scornful, contemptuous, bitter words; but 
if ina moment of heat such words escape them, they think 
that the words have, after all, not much harm in them. But 
Christ says that they are very serious, and that by uttering 
them a man may incur the gravest guilt. “It was said to them 
of old time, Thou shalt not kill; and whosoever shall kill skall 
be in danger of the judgment. But J say unto you, that every 
one who is angry with his brother shall be in danger of the 
judgment ; and whosoever shall say to his brother, Raca, shall 
be in danger of the council; and whosoever shall say, Thou 
fool, shall be in danger of the hell of fire.’’ Those of us who 
have discovered how slowly conscience developes may be led by 
this discovery to trust Christ’s moral estimates rather than 
our own, and to watch more anxiously against the heats of 
passion and against bitter and contemptuous words. 

This is a great advance on the position of those who recog- 
nize no authority in Christ’s precepts until they can see for 
themselves the evil of what they forbid, the righteousness 
of what they command. It is a great advance, but it is 
not enough. For this is nothing more than faith in the 
larger moral wisdom of Christ; it is not a recognition of His 
moral authority; and where there is no recognition of authority 
there can be no obedience. 
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A trust very similar to that which has been just described— 
the same in kind—may be wisely reposed in our fellow-men. It 
sometimes happens that a young manufacturer, merchant, 
or professional man finds himself in a position in which it 
is hard to reconcile his personal interests with the claims of 
others. He cannot measure these claims with any accuracy; 
still less can he determine how he can satisfy them. There 
are three or four courses open to him: one of them he 
promptly dismisses as involving quite unnecessary sacrifice ; 
he is still perplexed about the others. He consults an older 
man than himself, a man of large experience, in whose judg- 
ment he has perfect faith. His friend tells him that he is 
bound to take the course which he had dismissed from his 
mind; it is the hardest, but the only right one. The young 
man cannot see why. The line of conduct on which his friend 
insists is legitimate, but he is not persuaded that it is obliga- 
tory. Still his friend maintains that it is the only right 
course ; and the young man says, ‘‘I cannot see it, but I will 
trust your judgment rather than my own. If you are sure 
this is what I ought to do, I will do it.” That is a great proof 
of confidence, but it is not obedience. The younger man has 
faith in his friend’s perception of what is morally right in 
complicated business questions, but if his friend asserted any 
authority over him he would at once resent it. 

Christ does not come to us asking nothing more than our 
confidence, as one who has a larger knowledge of moral duty 
than we have ; He comes asserting authority and insisting on 
obedience. I do not know how to put it except by saying that 
He speaks to us as an objective conscience—a conscience out- 
side of us—with an authority to which we are bound to submit. 


There is a light that lighteth every man; but it reaches 
us dim, broken, obscured. It shines more and more 
clearly as we are faithful to it, but even when we have been 
faithful for years we are troubled that the light is not steadier 
and stronger. That light is a revelation from heaven. It is 
a Divine word, translated very imperfectly into a human 
dialect which, at the best, has no resources for expressing 
accurately and fully the Divine meaning. Still it is Divine. 
It is a revelation of the eternal law of righteousness; and 
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God's will and the eternal law of righteousness are one. 
Conscience touches God; God touches conscience. What- 
ever obedience I owe to the law which is revealed to 
conscience, I owe to God. 

This moral supremacy, this identity with the eternal law of 
righteousness, is the ultimate prerogative, the incommuni- 
cable glory of Deity. That God is my Creator imposes on me 
many obligations ; but if, though He is my Creator, He were 
not my God, His authority over me would not be unlimited, 
His goodness—incessant and infinite—imposes on me many 
obligations ; but if, though He is infinitely good, He were not 
my God, I should be bound to be grateful to Him, but not to 
obey Him : my own conscience would still reveal the highest 
law,and this would determine the measure of my duty to Him. 
His power, in itself, gives Him absolutely no moral right over 
me. Itis not because He can punish me for not doing His 
will—it is not because He has actually menaced me with 
punishment for not doing His will—that I am bound to obey 
Him. The menace of punishment does not create a crime ; 
if an action is not already wrong it is a crime to punish it. 

He is God; and this means that He has an authority over 
me, absolutely unique and absolutely unlimited. Do you ask, 
“Why must a man obey God?” You can never have heard 
the voice of God if you ask that question. You may as well 
ask, ‘‘ Why must a man obey conscience?” I must obey con- 
science because I ought; there is nothing more to be said. 
I must obey God because I ought; there is nothing more to be 
said. 

And in Christ God comes to me and claims my obedience. 
The ultimate prerogative, the incommunicable glory of God, 
is Christ’s. He is the Eternal Law of Righteousness incar- 
nate. He does not counsel; He commands. When I discover 
who He is, I have no choice but to obey Him. 


This position is challenged. Itis contended that conscience 
must always retain its sovereignty, and that even in Christ's 
presence conscience remains supreme. In support of this 
contention it is alleged that Christ Himself appeals to con- 
science to recognize His claims. Miracles the most stupen- 
dous can never compel religious faith or moral submission ; 

VOL. XIII. dt 
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for miracles, in themselves, are simply displays of power : 
conscience must recognize the moral supremacy of Christ 
before Christ can command either our religious reverence or 
our moral submission. If conscience has to form a judgment 
on the moral claims of Christ as a whole, conscience must be 
competent to form a judgment on the details of His teaching, 
on His separate moral precepts; and only as conscience re- 
cognizes their moral obligations do they become obligatory, 
Conscience after all is supreme. 

“It is true that conscience must determine whether or not 
the claims of Christ to moral authority are valid; but when 
conscience has once discovered that He is the living, personal 
revelation of the eternal law of righteousness, conscience has 
recognized its Master and Lord. Henceforth conscience 
itself insists that the commands of Christ must be obeyed. 

“But am I, in any particular, to obey Christ against the 
dictates of my own conscience?’’ Wait and see whether the 
conflict arises. It may happen, indeed, that some of Christ's 
precepts impose duties which conscience has not discovered 
for itself, and does not recognize as intrinsically obligatory 
even when they are commanded. ‘The explanation of this is 
to be found in what has been already said of the slow develop- 
ment of conscience. The jurisdiction of conscience is august ; 
but conscience is not omniscient—even in its actual decisions 
it is not infallible. Left to itself, it often discovers duties 
only when it is too late to discharge them. But Christ 
enables us to anticipate experience. He does not command 
what conscience condemns; but in the early years of the 
Christian life it is very commonly found that He commands 
many duties which as yet conscience does not enforce. 


These claims of Christ to personal authority over the moral 
life provoke not only speculative criticism but resentment. 
There are men of high integrity and generous temperament 
to whom they are intolerable. It is one thing to submit to 
an abstract law which conscience discovers for itself—in this 
submission there is no humiliation—it is quite another thing 
to submit to the government of a Person. 

Nor is it because the submission is claimed by one who 
has “ been made flesh” that the claim is resisted. There are, 
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it is to be feared, many persons who suppose that they believe 
in God, but who refuse Him all authority over conduct. 
They would vehemently resent the charge of atheism, but 
they regard God as nothing more than a metaphysical 
hypothesis to account for the existence of the universe. In 
support of this position they may appeal to the Christian 
apologists of the eighteenth century, some of whom scemed 
to have learnt their theology from Aristotle rather than from 
Christ; but they are in open conflict both with the Jewish 
and the Christian revelation. 

The Book of Genesis begins, no doubt, with a wonderful 
celebration of God as the Creator of the heavens and the 
earth, of the sun, the moon, the stars, and of ail living things; 
but it is impossible that this can record the first revelation of 
God to the human race. God first revealed Himself in His 
immediate relations to living men, and when men began to 
know Him for themselves He led them on to the discovery 
that He whom they knew was the Creator of all things. Both 
in the New Testament and in the Old, God’s present and 
direct relations to men take precedence of all questions con- 
cerning the great First Cause. 

But these relations are to many men intolerable.. While 
God is nothing more than the Origin of all things the personal 
life is free; as soon as He claims authority the freedom seems 
lost. The claim is met with angry resistance. It is thrust 
aside, out of sight. To be ruled by a Law—this can be borne ; 
to be ruled by a Person is to be reduced to the condition of 
a slave. 

But those to whom the great discovery of God in Christ 
has come, know that in His service there is perfect freedom. 
The recognition of His personal supremacy over life brings 
with it courage, elastic vigour, high hope, and a sense of 
great security and peace. ‘The rule of Law—not of the 
personal God—is the real tyranny. ‘The law can command ; 
itcan do nothing more. It is inflexible, and to those who 
are conscious of moral failure it is stern and implacable. It 
has no pity for our weakness, no tears for our defeats, no 
compassion for our follies, no forgiveness for our sins. It 
does not share our hopes. It does not rejoice in our triumphs. 
It leaves the awful loneliness of the soul in the highest 
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provinces of life unrelieved. It can receive no confidences, 
show no sympathy. It lays upon us heavy burdens, and 
gives no strength to bear them. It raises questions which 
perplex us and answers none of them. When Christ becomes 
the Lord of conduct everything is changed. He stands by us 
in every conflict; gives strength as well as defines duty; rejoices 
more than we rejoice ourselves in our victories ; grieves more 
than we grieve ourselves in our reverses. Henceforth we are 
never alone, either in the unexciting and monotonous duties 
of common days, or in those hours of peril in which, but for 
His presence and support, our hearts would fail and our 
strength faint. 

Christ becomes our comrade, faithful and generous ; but yet 
He is our Ruler and we are under the government of a higher 
Will than our own. Close observers may discover the wonder- 
ful difference that this makes in the character of a man 
whose morality, in the ordinary sense of the word, has under- 
gone no change as the result of his submission to Christ's 
authority. The difference is hard to put into words, but it is 
as if the man was always in the presence of one greater than 
himself; and this is the actual explanation of his new temper 
and spirit. There is no servility in him, but arrogance and 
wilfulness are now impossible. There is a new dignity in 
his moral bearing, but it is not a dignity which comes from 
self-assertion ; it is a dignity that comes from his relationship 
to the greatness of another. No such results come from belief 
in a God who is nothing more than a metaphysical hypothesis 
to account for the origin of the universe. In men who have 
such a belief it may be perfectly clear that their will has 
never done homage to a higher will; and that whatever dis- 
cipline they may have received from education and from the 
experience of life, the central forces of their nature are un- 
subdued and untamed. They have no relations to a nature 
higher than their own. They have no God. 

We have to obey God in Christ. But when the real secret 
of the Christian revelation is mastered, the obedience assumes 
a unique character. The Will by which we are ruled is the 
will of another who is yet not another. ‘The fountains of our 
life are in Him. We are one with Him as the branch is one 
with the vine. He is our higher self, our truer self. The 
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Will we obey is a force which acts, not from without, but from 
within. It inspires as well as governs, impels as well as 
commands. This wonderful relation to Christ, and this 
alone, renders it possible to obey Him. Not until we abide 
in Christ and Christ abides in us are we able to keep His 


commandments. 
Rh. W. DALE. 


TRANSITION. 


ATALE ILLUSTRATIVE OF THE RELIGIOUS THOUGHT 
AND LIFE OF THE AGE. 


CHAPTER XI. 


Ay election in an active and stirring community like Marston 
is a very different affair from a similar event in one of those 
sleepy and decaying old towns chiefly in the south of England, 
which still receive a writ for the choice of a representative, 
and, in their endeavour to comply with it, do their poor best 


to turn our parliamentary system into a scandal and a farce. 
The stranger, especially if he be himself a man of strong 
political sympathies, who happens to visit one of these places 
during an electoral contest, will find it hard to retain his faith 
in the value of the institutions which he has been accustomed 
to regard as the glory of his country. Of true political life 
he will find but few indications, of political intelligence still 
less. Certain men are ‘‘ Blues,’’ and others are ‘‘ Yellows;” 
but why “‘ Blues ”’ are “‘ Blues,” and “ Yellows ”’ are “‘ Yellows,” 
is a mystery which they could hardly explain themselves, and 
to the thorough understanding of which probably a know- 
ledge of the more secret transactions of former elections 
would be necessary. Wherever a fresh element has been 
introduced by the establishment of some manufacture which 
has attracted a more intelligent class of working men, there is 
an improvement, and in time the new leaven may affect and 
purify the whole constituency. But the artizan elector is 
altogether different from the normal type prevalent in such 
boroughs, which is distinctively “‘ of beer, beery.’”’ Here and 
there may be found some tailor or shoemaker who has em- 
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ployed his hours of quict work on the bench or at the last in 
meditating on the political and social problems of the time, 
who is a constant reader of newspapers, and who, by the 
careful use of his knowledge, has secured a reputation as a 
political oracle. But even these are exceptional phenomena, 
and are far outnumbered by the class whose one political 
maxim is to vote for the most liberal giver. They are seen 
hanging about the streets, eagerly watching the movements 
of the candidates or their active supporters; waiting, 
like the men in the parable, for some one to hire them. 
Beside them there are some who have repute as clever 
political managers, and who profess to understand the habits 
and ways of these waiters on fortune, and to be able to secure 
them at the most moderate cost. There are, of course, men 
on both sides of a different order, who understand the im- 
portance of the questions at issue, and desire to render such 
service as they can to their respective parties, but they are 
the few, and even they have, however reluctantly, to give way 
to the tendencies of the place. Tradition and habit have 
demoralized and corrupted these constituencies, and sensible 
men feel that in them an election is a farce, and that the 
sooner they are deprived of a privilege they are unable to use 
wisely, the better for themselves and for the general interests 
of the country. Regarded in the light of a contest in one of 
these towns, which have neither political opinion nor patriotic 
sentiment, the talk about an appeal to the people seems 
nothing better than arrant nonsense. 

The real hope for the purification of the constituencies lies 
in the independent working man. He has a mind of his own, 
and as he values his vote as the instrument for the advance- 
ment of his opinions, he will not lightly throw it away. He 
has probably a political education considerably in advance of 
many who fancy themselves his superior, and who certainly 
do belong to a higher social stratum. His views both of men 
and measures are sharp-cut and definite, and though, of 
course, he makes many mistakes, and probably may be misled 
into political heresies, he is never lacking in courage or loyalty 
to the cause with which he is identified. The Primate has 
recently insisted on the value of the working man in the 
Church, and he is doubtless right. If he can be imbued with 
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Church principles he will throw into their advocacy a sim- 
plicity of faith and an ardour of enthusiasm not often found 
in those more “ respectable ” classes on which not only the 
Established Church, but all Churches have been too much 
accustomed to rely. 

The leanings of the artizan class, however, are naturally to 
Liberalism, both politically and ecclesiastically. Marston had 
Conservative working men, and among them some of a more 
reputable class than the mere hangers-on of the more aristo- 
cratic classes, whose Toryism is only another name for toady- 
ism. ‘The better class were either old Chartists, who were 
true to the anti-Whig traditions of Cobbett and Fielden, and 
the principal article in whose Conservative creed was hatred 
to their Liberal employers, or were the product of the national 
schools, for which the unwise policy of Nonconformists, in 
refusing to work under the Minutes of Council, had created 
almost a monopoly of educational influence. At these schools 
numbers of the artizans had been. trained in what are called 
Church principles, and there was a proportion of them who, 
if they had learned nothing else, had imbibed a keen hatred 
of Dissent and Liberalism. Still by far the preponderating 
sentiment among the working men was in favour of Liberalism, 
if not of an extreme, at all events of a very pronounced type. 
The Sunday schools of the Dissenting Churches were a great 
power in the place, not because of any direct political teach- 
ing they gave, but because of the indirect influence they 
exerted in favour of independence, industry, and thrift, and 
of their educating power by means of Young Men’s Associa- 
tions and Mutual Improvement Societies. The power of the 
Sunday school in these districts has often been the subject of 
admiration and eulogy, but it may be doubted whether its full 
value is even yet understood. It affects in one way or the 
other the whole life of the people, creates a healthful senti- 
ment which tells everywhere, trains men to habits of thinking 
and reading, is scarcely less valuable to the Church than the 
State. Marston was a distinct example of this. On both 
sides in polities were men who were invaluable to their party 
because of the lessons learned and the habits formed in the 
different Sunday schools. The Dissenters were almost to a 
man Liberals, as might be expected from those who had been 
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trained in the free atmosphere of the school and the chapel, 
and from the outset Mr. Hampden and his friends found that 
among them were some of their most trusty supporters and 
indefatigable workers. 

In a community where there was so much political intelli- 
gence, the battle was one, therefore, of opposing creeds rather 
than of rival persons, the election was necessarily preceded 
by a good deal of controversy, which at times showed a 
tendency to become very excited. Mr. Gibbons, unfortunately 
for himself, only damaged himself and his cause every time 
he appeared in public. He had got by heart a few favourite 
phrases—choice specimens of the Billingsgate dialect, which 
some Tory lordlings have introduced into our political dis- 
cussions—and he was accustomed to hurl these at the devoted 
heads of Liberals in general and Mr. Gladstone. It was. 
infinitely amusing to hear an uncultured purse-proud parvenu, 
who could not pronounce the language of his native country, 
posing as one of the higher classes, and talking about the 
greatest statesman of the day as though he were some deluded 
fanatic or scheming adventurer. His friends easily perceived 
that it would not be safe to trust their cause entirely to his 
hands, and therefore they scoured all the Tory clubs of the 
metropolis in order to secure the help of some man of more 
political knowledge, and with greater power of popular oratory. 
A grand demonstration was arranged, and no pains were spared 
to make it effective. Some of the aspirants to office, when- 
ever fortune should again open its doors to the Conservatives, 
promised their presence, while the local leaders were content 
to do their part as the lesser lights on the occasion. Of 
course there was a crowd—there are always crowds at such 
times in towns of such strong political vitality. Liberals 
were anxious to hear what the Tories had to say, and were 
prepared, if it seemed fitting, to vary the proceedings by 
questions and observations of their own. ‘The assembly was 
good-humoured despite the keen antagonism which existed. 
Liberals felt that the meeting belonged to the Tories, and it 
was only fair to allow them to have their meetings. Hence, 
with the exception of a little harmless chaff and those occa- 
sional expressions of dissent from the Liberal minority, the 
proceedings were orderly and peaceable. 
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The chairman was a neighbouring baronet, who was more 
distinguished on the race-course than in the House of 
Commons, where he sat as the representative of an agricul- 
tural county. The divinity which hedges every man in this 
country who rejoices in a title, preserved him from the igno- 
minious fate which otherwise must certainly have overtaken 
him in his pitiable attempt to string together a few sentences 
as an opening speech. He hemmed and stammered. He 
managed to get out a few words, and then, exhausted by the 
effort, had recourse to the glass of water which stood by his 
side, and was watched by him as though it were his choicest 
friend. Refreshed, and at the same time encouraged by the 
cheers raised by his friends with a promptitude which did 
more credit to their party zeal than to their intelligence, he 
made another effort, got into a sentence out of which he 
found it altogether impossible to escape, and therefore took 
refuge once more in the inevitable water, which served at 
once to drown the ill-fated sentence and to cover his 
retreat. Still he talked on as though he were discoursing 
the most profound political wisdom. Why should he not? 
Was he not a baronet with the hope of a peerage if his 
friends should ever again have the chance of distributing the 
honours of the State. Was he not doing his duty to the 
glorious constitution, and bearing his testimony against the 
machinations of itsarch-enemy, Mr. Gladstone ? It was for- 
tunate his caricature of a speech did not last long, though 
the audience certainly felt it was too long, and only tolerated 
it because the speaker was a baronet and an “M.P.” Sir 
Richard Falstaff was about as fit to represent an English 
constituency as one of his own stable boys, but he belonged to 
an old family which had long been connected with the county, 
and was of approved Tory politics, which he had inherited along 
with his estate. He was never at home in his parliamentary 
work, from which he escaped whenever possible, and always 
when the superior claims of Newmarket or Epsom required 
his services. But, as might be supposed, he hated the very 
name of Liberalism, and if anything could have stirred him 
to political effort it would have been the hope of contributing 
to the overthrow of Gladstone, whom he often expressed a 
charitable wish to see hanged. He was a specimen of that 
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stolid, ignorant, and arrogant old Toryism which nearly 
secured for the party the undesirable appellation of the stupid 
party. He was one of the most unlikely men to impress the 
people of Marston, but as a local magnate he had been asked 
to preside, and he was not slow to perform this particular 
duty. His friends, however, were greatly relieved when he 
resumed his seat without any further mischief than furnish. 
ing an additional evidence of his own imbecility. 

A very different man was the speaker whom he introduced to 
the meeting. Lord Frederick Douglas was one of a family 
which contributed so many members to the Tory ranks that 
it might almost be regarded as a clan in itself. He was him- 
self one of three or four brothers, all of whom were ready to 
sacrifice their ease and comfort on the shrine of aristocratic 
privilege. They were all distinguished by that high-bred look 
and bearing which marks the caste of Vere de Vere, and as 
was their aspect, so was their whole spirit and temper. 
Chivalrous, gallant, and except in relation to political oppo- 
nents, amiable they all were, but intensely arrogant. In their 
inner hearts they believed that the clan to which they be- 
longed was entitled to rule England, and resented any 
encroachment on this supposed prerogative as not only a 
personal wrong, but an act of treason tothe nation. They 
would, out of good nature, as well as out of political sagacity, 
have done a good deal for the people, but they had no idea of 
giving them power to govern themselves. Lord Frederick 
was, perhaps, the brightest and the ablest, but he was also the 
most ambitious and the most arrogant of the brotherhood. 
Had he been born a plebeian, the probability is that his gifts, 
which were certainly not distinguished, would not have raised 
him from his native obscurity. But he was born in the 
purple, and it was the interest of all who worshipped the great 
Douglas family to sound the praises of the new genius which 
had appeared in its midst. He was early pushed into public 
life, and had the good fortune to win for his party an impor- 
tant constituency, which had hitherto been Liberal, but whose 
allegiance to its old faith had been shaken partly by the folly 
and indiscretion of one of its Liberal representatives, and 
partly by the spread of that spirit of snobbery which has done 
so much to lower the political tone of a large section of a class 
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in which Liberalism once was predominant. His carly success 
caused him to be regarded as the young Ascanius of the party. 
He was forced into prominence and placed in high office 
while yet very young, to the secret disgust of some who had 
been serving the party faithfully for years, perhaps when the 
aspiring young politician was a baby in arms. What right 
they had to complain, however, was not very apparent. By 
principle and profession they were champions of the aris- 
tocracy and its privileges, and surely it is one of its privileges 
that the high offices of State should be reserved for those of 
its scions who show any desire and capacity to engage in the 
service of the State. Besides, Lord Frederick had a certain 
amount of smartness, which could easily be mistaken for 
something better. He started with the idea of the superiority 
belonging to him as the son of a duke, and was thus altogether 
unconscious of restraints which would have made other men 
more careful in their utterances. A young man attacking a 
veteran statesman laden with honours as well as years is not 
a very admirable spectacle, and most young men, however 
able, would have shrunk from placing themselves in such a 
position. But Lord Frederick would not have been able to 
comprehend what such modesty meant except in the case of 
his inferiors. The son of a duke was surely superior to so 
vulgar a necessity. At all events, he acted on the assumption, 
and cultivated a style of oratory which was greatly applauded 
by foolish flatterers, but served only to disgust and irritate 
opponents. There was nothing in any of his speeches to 
suggest the orator, still less the statesman, but he tried to 
make up for the absence of these higher qualities by a viru- 
lence in attack by which he meant to injure his adversary, 
but succeeded only in effectually lowering himself. 

Still he was a favourite on Tory platforms. His drawl was 
supposed to be aristocratic, and admired accordingly ; his 
pertness was accepted as a becoming sense of his dignity; 
and his abuse, sometimes tending to scurrility, was condoned 
because of the noble lips by which it was uttered. At this 
meeting at Marston he was even more than commonly abusive. 
He was excited by the difficulties of the contest; and he was 
secretly irritated by a recent speech of « member of the 
Cabinet who had been chosen from the ranks of commerce, 
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and who was neither ashamed of his early career or disposed 
to do honour to mere birth. The subject was an unfortunate 
one for Lord Frederick to take. There was not a Marston 
man on the platform or in the audience who was not de- 
pendent on trade. The only claim of the candidate whose 
cause he had come to advance was that he was a prosperous 
tradesman, and there was, therefore, a singular infelicity in 
the topic on which his lordship chose to dilate. He might 
have taken warning from the elongated countenances of those 
around him; but he was so perfectly satisfied that the aris- 
tocracy must live in the hearts and command the admiration 
of all Englishmen, that he went on at his own sweet will, 
describing, with such scorn as he could command, a manufac- 
turer who screwed down his hands, and took every possible 
advantage of his competitors in trade. But suddenly his 
eloquent denunciations were rudely interrupted by a voice, 
which rang through the hall, with the ery, ‘‘ Whoy, that’s 
Gibbons. It’s Gibbons hissel. Down wi’ him!” The 
speaker, a tall, gaunt man, who was conspicuous in the front 
of the gallery, and took care that his words should lose 
nothing for lack of voice, was a well-known character in 
Marston. At one time he had been in the employ of Gibbons, 
who had the reputation of being a severe and exacting master, 
and while there had made himself prominent as a leader in 
every movement of the operatives. It is not surprising that 
he was extremely obnoxious to the master who, two years 
before, had taken advantage of some trivial offence to get rid 
of him. From that time he had cherished an intense dislike 
to Gibbons, and was glad of the opportunity of giving vent to 
it. He was the secretary of a small Radical association, 
whose members were grouped around him, and took care that 
his stinging words should not be lost for lack of repetition. 
Unfortunately even the Tory workpeople were not disposed to 
interfere, for while they were prepared to vote for Gibbons as 
the candidate of the party, they had no love for him in their 
hearts, and were not sorry that he should get a salutary 
lesson on this particular point. The meetings, hitherto suffi- 
ciently under control, became a scene of wild confusion. 
Gibbons himself sat on the platform a very picture of dismay 
and misery, while his supporters sought in vain to restore the 
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tranquillity which Lord Frederick’s rude attack upon an absent 
man, who was infinitely his superior, and whose only offence 
was that he did not belong to his lordship’s class, or his lord- 
ship’s party. All attempts to bring the meeting back into 
shape proved utterly fruitless, and Lord Frederick, if it was 
possible that his complacency could be disturbed, must have 
had the uneasy reflection that he had damaged the cause he 
had come to promote, and that in future it might be wiser for 
him to confine his efforts to those who are ready to accept the 
words of a young lordling as gospel, instead of venturing 
among men of more independent spirit and more drastic 
criticism. 


CHAPTER XII. 


Cecil was an amused spectator of the extraordinary scene 
at the meeting in support of Mr. Gibbons. He was now 
actively engaged in advancing the interests of Mr. Hampden 
by a kind of service which it was not easy to obtain in the 
town, the literary advocacy of his cause. The Marston Gazetie 


had exerted considerable influence in the district, and that 
influence had always been consistently employed on the 
Liberal side. But at a crisis such as that which an election 
brought, it was necessary that its literary power should be 
strengthened ; and Cecil, who had given proof of his capacity 
by some clever political jeux d’ esprit, was induced to contri- 
bute somewhat largely to the special issues which were to 
appear till the close of the contest. He addressed himself to 
the work with hearty goodwill; and if he was useful to the 
party, he received a healthy stimulus in his own political 
education. While he was instructing others he learned not a 
few lessons himself. His articles were distinguished not only 
by a fulness of information and a clearness of reasoning, but 
by what was much rarer under such conditions, by an absence 
of party passion and a singular candour in handling the views 
of opponents. He gave at once a higher tone to the contro- 
versy, and no provocation could tempt him to condescend to 
a lower level. He attended Mr. Gibbons’ meeting with the 
view of criticising its proceedings, and, as may be supposed, 
went away perfectly satisfied with the abortive results of what 
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was meant to be a great demonstration. He was anxious for 
Hampden’s success, and felt that now there could be little 
doubt in respect to it. But he felt even more strongly the 
decided recoil of his own spirit from the [party and principles 
of which Lord Frederick Douglas had made himself tie ex- 
ponent. It was another wrench, and this a very violent one, 
from the ideas in which he had himself been educated. The 
unconcealed contempt for trade, the haughty assumption of 
superiority to those who were not of the aristocratic caste and 
cult, the rude violence, which even the veneering of fashionable 
manners could not hide, and which the courtesies of gentle- 
manly feeling could not soften, had all offended him. He 
knew what Liberal and Dissenting manufacturers were, and 
he was indignant at the unjust attacks made upon them. He 
compared his Dissenting friends with the baronet, whose 
shambling efforts to get through a speech had excited his con- 
tempt, and of whose general character he had a very low 
opinion, and he learned more than ever to despise the system 
under which such inequalities were fostered. His Liberalism 
had worked itself out slowly, but it was all the deeper and 
stronger on that account. There was not a man in Marston, 
not excepting even his friend Routledge, who had a firmer 
grasp of the principles on which true Liberalism is based 
than had he, one of its latest converts; and the incidents of 
the evening had certainly helped to increase its hold upon him. 

At his rooms he found Hampden anxious to hear from him 
some account of the demonstratien which had been expected 
to work so much mischief to his prospects. <A glance at Cecil’s 
countenance was, however, sufficient to reassure him, and his 
cheery words completed the effect. 

“*T congratulate you,” said Cecil. ‘‘ You may already write 
yourself ‘Member for Marston.’ It is not profane to use 
Cromwell’s words and say, ‘the Lord has delivered them into 
our hands.’ The meeting which was to have crushed us all 
has turned out a fiasco. I believe a vote in favour of Gibbons 
was passed, but there was so much confusion that it is not 
very easy to tell what was actually done.” 

““T hope,” said Hampden, “‘that our friends did not resort 
to any unfair modes of interruption. I have an English love 
of fair play, and hate these organized schemes for the repres- 
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sion of free speech which came into vogue during the Jingo 
mania, and were encouraged by the Lord Mayor of the day, 
and higher authorities still.” 

“Well, you may dismiss all anxiety on that score. Our 
people had nothing to do with it. Lord Frederick Douglas 
was the cause of the whole trouble. He must have forgotten 
where he was, for he chose to have an aristocratic fling at 
trade, and, not content wiih that, proceeded to draw a striking 
picture of a tyrannical manufacturer, which the people, led on 
by an old workman of his own, who has, or fancies he has, a 
grievance, identified with poor Gibbons, and immediately began 
to shout and hoot in the most uproarious manner. It was an 
unfortunate affair, but it will certainly tell for us. Indeed, 
Gibbons will hardly venture to face another meeting.”’ 

“Tt is a pity,” replied Hampden. ‘‘If a victory be won in 
this way, it is deprived of more than half its pleasure. I 
wanted a fair conflict of principle, and nothing else. I do not 
want to be chosen for my own sake, but as the representative 
of a cause to which the electors desire to give their support. 
I should greatly value a majority as an expression of sym- 
pathy with true Liberalism; it is of much less importance in 
my eyes if it is to any extent a condemnation of Gibbons not 
so much because he is a Tory as because his position as a 
capitalist has given offence.” 

“You are, in my judgment, a little too finical and fastidious 
for a politician. Neither you nor your friends have used any 
unworthy acts in order to obtain votes, and if they come to 
you freely and spontaneously, it is hardly for you to inquire 
as to the special grounds on which they have been given. I 
confess I have no sympathy with these Tory manufacturers, 
whose great anxiety seems to be to efface all recollection of 
their connection with trade, and to creep into the circle of 
the county gentry by whom they are despised. On the other 
hand, the spirit shown by Lord Frederick constitutes one of 
the most serious perils to our English society. The rowdyism 
of some of our young lordlings is a dangerous example for a 
democracy ever increasing in strength and becoming more con- 
scious of its force. But to me it seems as though that rowdy- 
ism were only the natural outcome of that spirit of caste 
which is a curse both in our political and religious life. In 
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the latter it is worse even than the former. The attitude of 
Churchmen towards Dissenters is simply an outrage upon 
every principle of the New Testament. The majority of my 
early acquaintances looked down upon the members of other 
Churches with a haughty scorn which to me is so antichristian 
that its effect was to force back on me the question, whether 
there was any reality in Christian profession and life at all, 
Here is Gibbons. I have failed to detect in him any peculiar 
Christian grace. With all his talk about the Church, he is 
seldom if ever a worshipper, and yet he poses as the champion 
of religion menaced by the evil designs of men whose whole 
life is given to the promotion of religious work. What is 
worse, the clergy, with the solitary exception of Bradshaw— 
who is a black sheep amongst them because of his Liberalism 
—endorse his pretensions and support his cause.” 

‘**T cannot deny the truth of what you say. I have looked 
at the evil principally in its political aspects, and they are 
sufficiently serious. The spirit of caste prevents us from 
being a really united people, and promotes some of the worst 
developments of character amongst us. One class it debases 
into toadies, while in another it sows seeds of envy and irrita- 
tion which produce reckless and revolutionary agitators. I know 
not who offends the most, the haughty aristocrat who sneers 
at the people, the wretched lickspittles who applaud his words, 
or the violent demagogue who rails against his entire class as 
though they were all equally guilty. Perhaps the last is most 
excusable, because he is probably smarting under the sense 
of some personal wrong, and has no means of knowing the 
high personal qualities by which many of our nobility are dis- 
tinguished, or the kindly deeds which win them the golden 
opinions of their own dependants. In the English aristocracy 
at the present time are to be found some of the finest 
specimens of Christian humanity in the nation.” 

“True, but even their character is to some extent marred 
by the traditions of their order and the desire to maintain 
its power. I have heard again and again of some of our 
great nobles whose influence has been thrown away by what 
appeared to them proper exercises of authority, but are 
resented by others as petty despotism. ‘They are liberal- 
minded, generous, sympathetic; but they are arbitrary, and 
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yet in all probability would be greatly surprised to find that 
this is the interpretation put upon their conduct. But even 
when I am most disposed to blame them, I feel how largely 
the censures ought to be discounted in consideration of the 
adulation and flattery of which they are the objects. These 
worshippers of lords may be very distasteful to the lords 
themselves, and yet they have an insensible influence on them 
in enhancing the sense of their own importance. I confess 
that the class—alas! only too numerous—who base their 
claim to social distinction upon their maintenance of what 
they are pleased to call ‘the glorious constitution,’ by which 
they really mean the modern and unjust privileges enjoyed in 
particular sections of the community, are to me specially 
offensive. Of the true principles of our constitution they have 
little knowledge, and they have still less sympathy with its 
spirit.” 

Poor Cecil! It was not long before he himself had bitter 
personal experience of the evil he so intensely hated. After 
Hampden had left him he took up some letters which had 
arrived in his absence, and among them found one from his 
mother, who was, in truth, only too faithful a representative 
of the class in question. But the communication was of such 
importance that it may well be reserved for a separate 
chapter. 


PALESTINE IN 1884. 


Tue impressions produced by a personal visit tu the “ Holy 
Land” may afford a fair illustration of what we usually mean 
by the word “ originality.”’ An original thinker is not neces- 
sarily a discoverer of absolutely new truths, for he often arrives 
at much the same conclusions as those of previous inquirers ; 
but he reaches them in his own way, and by means of direct 
observation and reflection, and as a consequence he perceives’ 
them with a fresh, vivid sense of reality which one who only 
learns at second-hand can never enjoy. Similarly, any one 
who travels through so well described a country as Palestine 
can hope to light upon little that has escaped the notice of 
VOL. XIII. 45 
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scientific explorers; but he will have the indescribable ad- 
vantage of seeing with his own eyes, and of making obser- 
vations which, though they may be crude, will be original and 
genuine. With this explanation I shall not be misunderstood 
when I say that the impressions I venture to offer to the 
readers of Tne ConGrecationaList shall be, one and all of 
them, perfectly original, though people familiar with Syrian 
scenes may see little that is novel in them. 

Passing from the progressive West, with its restless forward 
gazing, to the stationary, stagnating East, with its backward 
look of melancholy memory, our attention is divided between 
three subjects: the present condition of the country—a subject 
of dreary interest, and yet one of some considerable import- 
ance in the eyes of the political observer and the student of 
human nature; the indications of the past history of the 
country, its famous sites, antiquities, ruins and relics—and, of 
course, in a country with such a history as that of Palestine 
these are of surpassing interest; lastly, the permanent con- 
dition of the country in natural features and social customs. 
This third subject is singularly large and comprehensive. The 
England of to-day is very different from the England of tlic 
Plantagenets, and has little in common with the Britain of 
the Druids. But in innumerable human characteristics, as 
well as in the less changeable physical features, Palestine in 
1884 is the Judea, Samaria, and Galilee of our Lord's day, 
the Judah and Israel of Isaiah’s times, the Canaan of Abra- 
ham’s age. Mr. Matthew Arnold has described the strange 
immobility of the Hast even under the sweeping conquests of 

tome that so seriously transformed the West— 


“The East bowed down before the blast 
Tn patient, deep disdain ; 
She let the legions thunder past, 
And plunged in thought again.” 


This fact, of course, will give a peculiar interest to one’s 
observations of a country the great charm of which dwells m 
its past. 

The first physical characteristic of Oriental countries to 
strike one who comes from our fog-begirt island—and it 
applies to Palestine equally with Egypt, Asia Minor, and 
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Greece—is the great clearness of the atmosphere. It is pain- 
ful to consider how much of our lovely English scenery we 
lose through the single fact that it is so often entirely blotted 
out by mist and cloud. You may spend a month in our Lake 
District and never see a mountain-top ; then to you it is all 
thesame as though Skiddaw and Scaw Fell never existed. On 
perhaps about ten days out of the 365 you can see the fair, 
green slope of Hampstead Hill up through the vista of houses 
in Tottenham Court Road; but during most of the year there 
might as well be nonorthern heights. The happy atmospheric 
condition of absolute clearness which we so rarely enjoy, and 
that generally between the showers of a rainy day, is the 
normal state of the East. Add to this, as its natural conse- 
quence, a greater abundance of light. It seems as if one had 
never seen sunshine before. It is none of your palid, watery 
glare, but blaze and flood of honest, downright, direct, sun- 
rays. The Psalmist must have meant something tremendous 
when he exclaimed, in an ecstasy of adoration, ‘‘ Our God is 
a Sun!” One of the first novelties among the positively dis- 
tracting profusion of novelties to arrest the never-wearying 
attention of one who has just landed in the East, is the sharp- 
cut outlines of men and animals and houses. The combined 
clearness and brightness of the atmosphere not only enable 
you to see distant objects very distinctly, they also lend a beauty 
of their own to the landscape, a beauty peculiar to Oriental 
prospects which otherwise would appear tame and monotonous. 
There is a fine charm in the great breadth and wealth of a 
vast panorama that can be discerned with absolute distinct- 
ness right down to a distant horizon or away to remote moun- 
tains; as, for example, when you stand on the hill just above 
Nazareth, and seem as though you could span the breadth of 
the land from the near-looking mountains of Gilead to the 
Mediterranean, with the ships at anchor in the Bay of Acre 
or sailing out far into the west, while from the north the great 
snow-clad head of Hermon and the long ridge of Lebanon secm 
tolook past you across the plain of Esdraelon to the mountains 
of Samaria in the south as to near neighbours ; or as, when 
for the first time you have climbed up from the Valley of 
Jehosaphat to the crest of the Mount of Olives, you are quite 
startled with the eastward view that suddenly bursts upon you, 
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the Dead Sea apparently lying just at your feet—you would 
almost imagine you could throw a stone into it—and behind it 
the mountains of Moab confronting you like a great bold wall, 
every seam and sear sharply chiselled out. If there is nothing 
else to colour the picture, while such distances are clearly 
visible in the wonderful air and light of the East, the atmo- 
sphere itself will paint it superbly, so that the mountains bear 
every hue from imperial purple to pure cerulean blue, blue as 
of the sapphire, blue that equals that cf the lakes and the sea. 

The first distinctive feature of Palestine to strike one who 
comes there from Egypt is its mountainous character. The 
Israelites, accustomed to the monotonous plain of Goshen, 
must have felt this remarkably. As your vessel steams 
cautiously in towards the rocks of Jaffa, you see the purple 
hills of Juda heaped up one behind another in picturesque 
confusion. ‘Travelling in the Holy Land is the work of moun- 
taineers. It requires a personal visit to comprehend the 
mutual relations of the principal sites, seeing that these re- 
lations are seriously affected by great differences of altitude. 
Our maps give us horizontal sections of the world. For Pales- 
tine we seem to want a map of a vertical section. ‘The varia- 
tions in height are there as important as the distance of 
separation by miles of surface. We have to think of Abraham 
at Hebron, up among the hills, and Lot in a steaming tropical 
pit at his feet; of Jacob at Bethel on high downs, and Jacob 
at Shechem in a valley among the hills; of the birth of Jesus 
at Bethlehem, in a town perched on a rocky hill some three 
thousand feet above the sea, and the flight to Egypt, a long, 
deep descent; of Nazareth, the highland home of our Lord’s 
boyhood, soaring above the plain like an eagle’s nest, and 
Capernaum, the centre of His public ministry, baking in the 
oppressive leat of a sunken valley; of Jerusalem, crowning 
a hill almost as high as Helvellyn—seen from the lower parts 
of the wilderness of Judea it appears to be an unreal city 
floating above the earth ; and Jericho, lying about as low as 
the chalky bed of the British Channel. Next to the moun- 
tainous character of the general landscape, the singular flat- 
ness of the few plains that here and there lie among the hills 
is most striking, as though to compensate for the unevenness 
of most of the country. The plain of Sharon undulates 
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slightly, but the great plains of Jericho, Esdraclon, Jezreel, 
and the little green plain of Gennesareth are just lakes of level 
vegetation from which the hills rise abruptly, almost like 
cliffs round a sea-coast. 

Palestine in the spring is a land of flowers. It is not even 
to be surpassed by the Isle of Wight in May. After the re- 
freshing rains even the wilderness rejoices, and the bare rocks 
put on a robe of gorgeous splendour. ‘The colours are of the 
richest hues, the blood-red anemone, commonly regarded as 
our Lord’s ‘‘ lily of the field,” being at once the brightest and 
the most abundant flower. The first flower to surprise an 
Englishman is the cyclamen growing out in the open in wild 
profusion and with well-developed blossoms. Wherever there 
is a moist spot by a pool or under a shady, cavernous recess, 
maidenhair fern springs up and shakes out its delicate fronds. 
Indeed, this is the commonest fern in Syria. In Tripoli it may 
be seen in the main streets, completely clothing the walls of 
houses. ‘Taken all round, Mark Twain’s ‘‘ New Pilgrim’s 
Progress” gives us, perhaps, the most graphic and truthful 
description of Palestine that is to be found in any modern 
popular work; and after eliminating the obvious exaggerations, 
which any one with a particle of common sense can do, or 
rather after retaining the jokes for the sake of the sparkling 
freshness they give to the narrative, but estimating them at 
what their author intended to be their true value, this book 
may be taken as a very trustworthy guide to the Holy Land. 
And yet Mark Twain never tires of denouncing the dreary 
barrenness of the landscape. The simple explanation of his 
disappointment is in the fact that he made the mistake of visit- 
ing Palestine in the autumn, when no doubt everything green 
is parched and withered. But no one who goes in the spring, 
when it is carpeted with flowers, will dare to say it is less than 
beautiful; and two or three spots, such as the Dead Sea 
viewed from its northern shore, the mountains and sea seen 
from near Nazareth, the Sea of Galilee looked upon from the 
heights above Tiberias, must be always beautiful. It is true 
that the hill-tops usually run in monotonous horizontal lines. 
There are few precipices. Hermon disappoints you as you 
climb his shoulders some five thousand feet and see no very 
deep ravines, no bold crags, no glaciers, none of the awful 
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grandeur of Alpine scenery; only black, rounded lava fields 
running up to the snow. We miss the silver thread, the veil 
of lace, the milk-gill, the lively stream which makes our Cum- 
berland mountains vocal. For the most part, the torrent beds 
are silent; the Cherith roars unseen to your left as you de- 
seend from Jerusalem to Jericho, but even the deep gorge of 
the Kedron at Mar Saba is generally dry. Nevertheless, in 
spite of these disadvantages, the bright flowers that smile 
everywhere among the grey limestone rocks, and the atmo- 
sphere with its colours of distance, give a positive beauty to 
the hill scenery. 

Most visitors to Palestine have been struck with the bare- 
ness of the landscape that is owing to the scarcity of trees. 
Cleared in war or felled for firewood, the trees have been too 
rarely renewed by a poverty-stricken, dispirited, indolent 
people. Yet there is more foliage than pessimist descriptions 
of the barrenness of the land would lead us to expect. The 
famous palm-trees have disappeared from Jericho-—or are 
represented by a poor specimen or so here and there; but 
humbler trees are to be found in abundance on the great plain. 
{ cannot understand Dean Stanley’s comparison of this plain 
to the ‘‘ Forest of Arden,” or how Miss Martineau could have 
had ‘“‘As You Like It’’ running in her head all day as she 
rode over it, for there are no majestic oaks, and no deep forest 
shades ; but low copses abound, and underwood covers the 
ground for miles. The valleys of Samaria afford many a 
shady, woodland ride, and the forest glades of Banias still 
clothe the lower slopes of Hermon. Wherever we came across 
the Jordan it was embowered in greenery. Generally it may 
be observed that the further north you travel, the richer is the 
abundance of foliage to be met. Though the Syrian moun- 
tains are often bare and rocky, the Syrian valleys are thick 
orchards of fig, apricot, and pomegranate trees. Damascus 
still lies surrounded with gardens of fruit-trees, as it lay in 
the days of Mohammed, when, according to the tradition, the 
prophet reined in his horse and turned from the fair vision of 
the city and its gardens, exclaiming, “A man can enter but 
one paradise; I prefer the one above.” By the coast oranges 
grow luxuriously, and the air is laden with the scent of orange 
blossoms, while big, luscious fruit still hangs on the trees. 
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Mulberry orchards also abound near Beyrout, spreading over 
the plain for many a weary mile of monotonous green. With 
the exception of the wilderness, which is almost treeless— 
though it is not bare, for nowhere are flowers more abundant 
—Judea is most scarce of trees. But there are now many 
olives in the neighbourhood of Jerusalem. Besides the eight 
famous old gnarled trees in the traditional garden of Geth- 
semane, Olivet can still justify its ancient name, for scattered 
all over its slopes are many more recently planted olive-trees. 
The Valley of Hinnom is quiet, pleasant, and picturesque, with 
its olive-trees perched among the rocks. 

In Syria the vine is cultivated with care. The terraces on 
which it grows are well maintained, and the plants are 
frequently tied to poles just as they are on the continent 
of Europe. All over Palestine the vines are allowed to sprawl 
onthe ground. In Samaria, however, the terraces are pre- 
served, and the hill-slopes are still vine-clad. It is about 
Jerusalem that the desolation looks most melancholy by con- 
trast with lingering indications of former industry and fertility. 
There tumbled lines of stones mark the site of the terraces 
that have long been neglected. 

Agriculture proper seems to be at its worst in the south, and 
to improve by regular stages as you go north. But all over 
Palestine it is of the most primitive character. The plain of 
Gennesareth, once the scene of busy farming and the site 
of the cornfields through which our Lord walked with His 
disciples, and from which he drew His numerous illustrations 
of nature, is now nothing better than a tangled jungle, de- 
generating near the lake into a swamp. We noticed on the 
cliffs above it self-sown barley, beans, mint, and thistles grow- 
ing in disordered companionship. Great tracts of the fertile 
plain of Esdraelon are given up tothe weeds. The vast plain of 
Jericho is almost entirely a wilderness. ‘There is, of course, 
no drainage, and while the country generally suffers for want 
of water, we saw plains running into swamps with cranes 
splashing through the water-grasses. The method of cultiva- 
tion is the poorest. No manure appears to be used. The 
ploughs are merely rough poles with spikes at the end, with a 
second piece for attachment to the oxen. I have seen a man 
carrying two ploughs at once on his shoulder, and with 
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apparently no more effort than he would have required if they 
had been spades. These poor instruments scarcely scratch 
the surface of the soil. They cannot move the larger stones, 
They even go round the more vigorous weeds, being unable to 
root them up. And yet, in spite of so miserable a method of 
cultivation, the wheat grows up in rich, rank abundance. We 
saw wheat among the ruins of Samaria that would have 
cheered the heart of an Essex farmer. Nothing could prove 
more conclusively the marvellous fertility of this soil. 

The condition of the people is most deplorable. They live 
in mud and stone hovels—a single aperture serving for door, 
window, and chimney. The walls are ornamented with a 
plaster of dung, stuck on to dry in the sun in preparation for 
the use of it as fuel. The houses improve as you travel 
northward. ‘The Druse villages are decidedly better than 
Palestine Muslim hamlets. ‘The Maronites are quite another 
order of people, having respectable wooden doors and glass 
windows to their houses. It is where the Turkish government 
is unrestrained that the degradation of the people is most 
abject. Can this be wondered at? The taxes are farmed on 
the most corrupt system. The assessor fixes the valuation of 
the crops of the miserable peasants far above their true worth 
—sometimes, we are told, compelling them by violence to set 
their seals to false declarations of value. Travellers are 
indignant at the laziness of these Syrians. But what induce- 
ment have they to be industrious when they are sure to be 
robbed of any extra fruits of labour ? Any one who witnesses 
the blight and curse of Turkish domination in Palestine, must 
be convinced that it would be a sin against humanity to lift 
one finger in support of the abominable Ottoman Government. 

The first element of civilization, the road, is almost unknown 
in Palestine. ‘There is a road between Jaffa and Jerusalem, 
though I pity the poor traveller who is jolted in the diligence 
over its stony corrugations ; but this road is being re-made in 
genuine Western style. A road is also slowly in the making 
from Jerusalem to Bethlehem. We saw a few patches of it, 
each about fifty yards long; no work was being done when 
we passed over it. From Damascus to Beyrout there is a 
splendid coach road, a really fine piece of French engineering 
work. But in all the intervening country there is not a single 
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road. The mountain-paths are wild and rocky, and most 
dangerous for horses. Paths in the valley become water- 
courses during rain, and paths in the plains work up into 
horrible bogs, in which your horse flounders pitiably. 
Nevertheless, there are some hopeful signs. Never since 
the days of the apostles was missionary enterprise in 
Palestine and Syria more vigorously promoted. It may be 
divided into three branches. First, there is the ordinary work 
of the preaching missionary. I must confess that though we 
made careful inquiry we could discover little fruits of this 
work compared with the labour spent upon it. But I do not 
venture to pronounce any opinion on its usefulness after a 
mere flying visit. To attempt to do so would be unjust. The 
Mussulman is a tough subject. Converts are chiefly found in the 
Greek Church—a Christian community already. The second 
branch of missionary work is the medical. This struck us as 
most important and valuable. The need of medical attention 
is most pitiable. It seems that among the ignorant country- 
folks the one universal remedy is K’rdn tea; a text of the 
sacred book written out on a slip is stewed, and the water 
then drunk off by the patient. There is not a single hospital 
in Damascus, with its 100,000 inhabitants. As we had 
two doctors in our party, wherever we went medical aid was 
eagerly sought, and the poor people of the villages brought out 
their sick to be treated by them, reminding us touchingly of 
another progress through these Palestine villages accompanied 
with a very different healing power, one which never dis- 
appointed —as, alas! ours must often have done, since, 
whatever the complaint, such absolute faith is placed in 
European medical skill, that the doctor is expected to work 
a perfect cure in every case. Now medical missions are 
springing up about Palestine. We went over a hospital in 
Jaffa where 19 in-patients are attended to and 50 out-patients 
come every day. A mission-room is part of the building, and 
everybody who comes for medicine must submit to half an 
hour’s doctoring of his soul at the daily morning service 
before he is permitted to have his bodily complaint attended 
to—rather a bitter pill for some, I should imagine; yet I am 
told it is never resented. The third branch of mission work 
is that of the schools. At Jaffa, at Nazareth, in several 
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places among the Lebanon mountains, these schools are doing 
good work. The name of Mrs. Mott deserves special honour, 
Following the mode of Mrs. Thomson, she has established 
several new schools in northern Syria. We were pleased to 
learn that in no case has a wife taken from these schools 
been divorced by her Muslim husband, and also that in no 
case has a second wife been added. 

But in spite of these European influences, Palestine, unlike 
Egypt, is yielding little of its ancient manners and customs 
before the invasion of Western life. The Bedouin patriarch 
still sits in the heat of the day at the door of his low, black, 
camel-hair tent, like Abraham when he entertained the angels, 
and still, like Job, counts his wealth in camels and asses, 
sheep and oxen. ‘The maiden still goes to the well as 
tebecca went when Eliezer gave her his interesting 
message. Grass still grows on the house-tops as it did when 
David compared it to the wicked of his day. The shepherd 
still goes before the sheep, and the sheep know his voice and 
follow him—though I have seen a second shepherd behind 
whipping up the laggards, a personage who seems to be 
sometimes required for the benefit of tardy members of 
an ecclesiastical flock. The shepherd also carries the lambs 
in his bosom as he did in the days of Isaiah. Cruel taxation 
has driven the fishing-boats from Gennesareth ; but the fisher- 
man who wades by the shore may be seen spreading out his 
net to dry on the rocks as Peter was doing before he forsook 
all to follow Christ. Two women may now be seen sitting 
grinding at a mill, just as they were to be seen when our 
Lord said that one should be taken and the other left. You 
cannot go a day's journey without seeing the life of biblical 
stories enacted in many ways before your eyes—always, alas! 
excepting the most important element of it, the spiritual 
character. 

I have not left space to refer at any length to the im- 
pression produced by the sight of the most important separate 
places in Palestine, and must content myself with a hasty 
word in conclusion. The situation of Jerusalem struck me 
as finer than I had expected it to appear. The hills are 
higher, and the valleys deeper, than photographic views 
suggest. Seen from the Mount of Olives at sunset, the view 
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of the city is unique and imposing. It is true much of it lies 
in ruins, but the ruins are not conspicuous from outside the 
walls, and the city is, as Dean Stanlep calls it, essentially 
venerable. It is when you enter it that most disappointment 
is felt. Walking over the rough paving stones, most painful 
to the feet, and threading your way through narrow alleys 
past miserable stalls of tradesfolks, you are anxious to find the 
main streets, till you learn to your dismay that there are no 
main streets! It is well known that the Jews are returning in 
numbers to Palestine. In Jerusalem they constitute by far 
the most numerous portion of the population. Outside the 
city some bright cottages, looking like model almshouses, 
testify to the munificence of Sir Moses Montefiore. But within 
the city the Jews’ quarter is the most repulsive—abounding 
in squalor, filth, and stench. ‘Those good ladies who lie on 
their sofas dreaming of the beautiful thought of the chosen 
people returning from their exile, had better not go to Jeru- 
salem and see their pets in the Holy City, or the sight of those 
idle, dirty German Jews will dissipate all the poetry of the 
subject. It is no wonder that disease abounds in such quarters. 
We met there several half-naked children running about with 
small-pox fully out on their faces. ‘Tiberias contains the 
Jewish colony next in importance to that in Jerusalem, for 
here it is expected that the Messiah will appear. Now 
Tiberias has the crowning merit of being the filthiest of al! 
the cities we visited in the East. The Arabs, perhaps with a 
fecling of contempt for its Israelite inhabitants, call it ‘‘ The 
home of the fleas.” ‘This city, seen from every part of the 
Sea of Galilee, is now the only one on the shores which were 
once thickly strewn with towns and villages. The whole 
neighbourhood of the lake is lonely and desolate. There are 
some bright and comparatively prosperous places in Palestine. 
Bethlehem and Nazareth both appear to be advancing in 
prosperity ; Nablous is a busy town with its soap and other 
factories. But most of the grand old names linger only in 
connection with mud hamlets or mere heaps of ruins. Jezreel, 
once the proud capital of the northern kingdom, is a wretched 
collection of pitiable human habitations; Samaria is a corn- 
field among ruins—though many of the relics of the magnifi- 
cent street of columns, a thousand yards in length, and 
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ruins of Herod’s palace and of the theatre, remain to testify 
to its former grandeur. Shunem and Nain and Cana “0 
to be distinguished from unknown Syrian villages only by 
their memories. But to us these memories are everything, 
Palestine is a land of antiquities, of ruins, of memories ; its 
past a history outweighing in interest all the beanty of 
Greece and all the pride of Rome; its present a desolation; 
its future—who shall venture to describe it ? 
W. F. ADENEY, 
einai Aicciinaa 


THE POLITICAL CRISIS. 


Tne struggle into which the country has been suddenly 
plunged is, in one respect, one of the most curious which has 
occurred in our political history. It is a controversy in which 
there is professedly no difference of opinion. Everybody is 
agreed about the principle, the only question is about a trifling 
detail. For it must be remembered that the whole of the ex- 
cifement which Lord Salisbury has aroused by his ill-judged 


action gathers round the solitary point of the time when a 
Redistribution scheme shall be produced. As yet there is no 
certainty that Mr. Gladstone would produce a plan necessitating 
serious resistance ; and indeed the presumption is all in the 
contrary direction. His Franchise Bill is acknowledged to be 
moderate, moderate even beyond expectation, certainly more 
moderate than many of his Radical supporters might have 
desired. He has given a general outline of his ideas on Redis- 
tribution, and though, of course, some of them may furnish 
matter for serious discussion, there is nothing that can be 
called extreme in any of them, and in truth there is a tolerably 
fair security against the “‘one-sidedness”’’ of which we have 
heard usque ad nauseam in the fact that they will have to be 
revised by the Chamber of which Lord Salisbury is master. 
It may be said that the Radical supporters of the Ministry 
will not tolerate moderation; but they have accepted the 
Franchise Bill, with its service clauses, its doubtful provisions 
as to faggot voting, and its generally conservative tone; and 
there is no reason to suspect that they would pursue a dif- 
ferent policy with relation to Redistribution. At present they 
are the most rational and sober-minded party amongst us, 80 
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content to advance gradually that we are prepared to say 
with considerable confidence that if they get a fair measure 
of reform they would be content to regard the question as 
settled for a generation. The probabilities are therefore 
very high in favour of the proposal of a moderate measure 
of Redistribution ; and yet, because it is not produced along 
with the Franchise Bill, the business of Parliament is arrested 
and the nation is thrown into a turmoil of agitation. 

When we say, however, that everybody is agreed as to the 
extension of the suffrage, we must be fair to the Tories, who 
give us plainly to understand that they do not share the 
general sentiment. Mr. Chaplin, Mr. James Lowther, and 
some of like spirit, do not attempt to conceal their dislike of 
the proposal, and we admire them for their honesty, however 
strongly we differ from their opinions, and condemn the 
offensive truculence with which they sometimes assert them. 
We believe, on the other hand, there are some Tories (among 
whom, however, we do not include the leader in either House) 
who are honestly convinced that the extension of household 
suffrage to the counties is the necessary complement of the 
Act of 1867, and as just as it is necessary. But when we 
come to the great mass of the party, and especially to the 
chiefs, we are bound to say that, if they are really desirous of 
this extension, they take very extraordinary methods of giving 
effect to their wishes. 

The Duke of Argyll, indeed, has undertaken to say, “1 
believe the Conservatives are quite sincere in accepting 
the Franchise Bill, but they fear an unfair Redistribution 
Bill. If satisfied on this point they would, I think, be recon- 
ciled.” This is not saying very much. It is possible to be 
sincere in accepting a measure when there is no option, 
when underneath there is no sincerity of approval. Men 
must accept the inevitable, and the Tories have to bow to 
this universal law; but they do it with an exceedingly bad 
grace. ‘I'he resolution which the House of Lords has passed 
means an absolute distrust of the two millions who are to be 
enfranchised. ‘The one thing on which Lord Salisbury, who 
dictated the action, is determined, is that these new voters 
shall not be allowed to exercise their privilege until they have 
been so apportioned that they shall work as little mischief as 
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possible. To say that men who show such undisguised alarm 
as to the consequences of giving these men political power, 
unless you can contrive a number ef ingenious checks by 
means of which what is given by one hand shall be taken 
away by the other, are sincere in wishing the extension of the 
franchise is to ask us to set aside the plain evidence of facts. 

Sir Stafford Northcote has given a clearer indication of his 
real feelings in his assertion that the people do not care for 
the bill, and in his exhortations to the Lords to be firm, than 
in his speeches and votes in the House of Commons. As to 
Lord Salisbury it did not need Lord Granville’s plain and 
honest statement to convince us that he is not in earnest in 
(desiring the passing of the measure. It may seem hard to 
cast any doubts upon the sincerity of public men, but there 
are some indications which it is impossible to mistake. If we 
needed justification for not reposing implicit credence in Lord 
Salisbury’s words, we should make our appeal to the Duke of 
Argyll himself. His keen criticisms of some of his lordship’s 
utterances as I’oreign Secretary are a sufficient warrant to us 
for refusing to accept a bald statement when it is in flagrant 
contradiction to a whole course of policy, and even to some 
of his recent speeches. His lordship has never shown such 
consideration for the people and their rights as to make 
it probable that he would be anxious for this reform or 
heartily approve of it. His antecedents would all suggest 
an opposite conclusion. A marvellous revolution must 
have passed over him if he who left Mr. Disraeli’s Cabinet 
(the most honeurable act in his whole political cayrcer, 
and one, unhappily, which stands alonc) rather than consent 
to household suffrage in the boroughs, is now eager to extend 
this right to agricultural labourers. Before we can believe in 
so extraordinary a conversion we must have evidence, and this 
is not forthcoming. As the Ethiopian cannot change his skin, 
or the leopard his spots, neither can Lord Salisbury abate his 
hauteur, tone down his arrogance, or long succeed in hiding 
his supreme contempt for the populace and their champions. 
Toryism is ingrained in his nature, expressed in the curl of 
his lip, breathed out in the “‘flouts and gibes and jeers” 
which are historically associated with him. He is a concen- 
tration of all the scorn and arrogance which mark the race 
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of Vere de Vere. That a noble of this type desires to increase 
popular power is simply incredible. He may be forced to 
admit that resistance is impossible, and desire to effect a 
capitulation on terms which will involve the least possible 
injury to himself and his friends ; but that is the utmost to 
be expected from him, and that is really the meaning of his 
present attitude. He likes the passing of the Franchise Bill 
as much as the governor of a beleaguered citadel relishes its 
surrender to the enemy. ‘The people perfectly understand all 
this, and those interesting Conservatives up and down the 
country, of the type of Mr. Howorth of Manchester, who feel 
the necessity of securing some sort of democratic flavour for 
their party, will never succeed in persuading them to the 
contrary. They know that the acceptance of the Dill is 
nothing more than a reluctant surrender, and that this 
wrangling about Redistribution is only an endeavour to secure 
the best possible terms. 

The truth is that the part of popular champion is too novel 
and unfamiliar to their habits for them to act it with any 
degree of success. They are continually making mistakes 
which betray them. Take, for example, the attempt to per- 
suade the world that the popular demonstrations ‘are all 
hollow and unmeaning, got up by a lavish expenditure of 
money, and composed of people who do not understand where- 
fore they are come together, or for what they shout. The 
suggestion that these gatherings are paid for is so preposterous 
that a man who makes it supplies evidence on which a com- 
mission de lunatico might well be sued for. But in putting any 
contempt upon popular demonstrations, the Tories are _for- 
getting their new character and conforming to their old 
traditions and true instincts. ‘‘Odi profanum vulgus,” is 
the Tory maxim, and the kind of utterances to which we 
refer prove how thoroughly it governs them still, despite 
all professions of zeal for the Franchise Bill. The com- 
plaints of Mr. Chaplin, Mr. Dixon Hartland, and Mr. James 
Lowther about the inconvenience caused by the great pro- 
cession to Hyde Park exhibit the same feeling. ‘The people 
had come between the wind and their nobility, and they were 
ready to fly at the throat of the Government, because it 
did not interfere to protect them in their exclusive privileges. 
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We hesitate not to say that there is nothing in our recent 
political contests so absolutely dishonest as the attitude taken 
by the Tory party. They make the absence of a Redistribu- 
tion scheme the reason for postponing the settlement of the 
suffrage question, and do this ostensibly on the ground that if 
the Franchise Bill were passed, Mr. Gladstone could and 
would arrange redistribution entirely in the interest of the 
Liberal party. Here is the language of a resolution passed 
by the Wrexham Conservatives, the model for a number of 
others: ‘‘To pass the Franchise Bill before all the provisions 
of a Redistribution Bill are fully and fairly settled and approved 
of, would be similar to signing a blank promissory note to be 
filled up by the Downing Street Cabinet.”” Now Wrexham 
Tories may be stupid beyond the ordinary measure of Tories. 
They are lacking in originality or they would not have pur- 
loined Mr. Goschen’s well-known phrase, and they are not 
experts in political phraseology, or they would not have talked 
about the ‘‘ Downing Street Cabinet;”’ but they only set forth 
in more blunt and vulgar form the Tory contention. It is 
absolutely untrue, and many of those who use it know it to be 
untrue. We can hardly conceive of the circumstances which 
would give the Cabinet a carte blanche inthis matter of Redis- 
tribution. Indeed, if their opponents sincerely mean honest 

‘edistribution there need not be an hour’s difficulty. If they 
are sincere in that pious horror of anomalies in the representa- 
tion such as those which they say the introduction of the new 
voters would produce, they have simply to co-operate with the 
Government in order to effect a settlement. But what they 
say is not what they want. Their aim is to secure the blank 
cheque for themselves, and we may get an idea as to how 
they would use it by a reference to the redistribution of 1867. 
In order to secure their object, these passionate declaimers 
against the anomalies which would be created by the new Act, 
are prepared to avail themselves to the utmost of those which 
at present exist. They trust to the personal ambitions and 
interests of members of the House (some of them sitting on 
the Liberal benches) to defeat the Government proposals, 
and if they can only force on a dissolution they will go to the 
country with their denunciations of anomalies still fresh on 
their lips, to profit by the flagrant injustice, due largely to the 
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action of their own party, in the shameless anomalies which at 
present exist. They are not contending for a principle 
simply, but for the lowest and meanest views of party interest. 
While they are protesting against one-sided Redistribution, 
their conscience must tell them that it is the very thing for 
which they are fighting. While they are overwhelmed by 
the possibility of the inequalities in constituencies which 
the new Act would cause at one election only, their anxiety 
is to create inequalities which shall be perpetual, but which 
shall tell to their advantage. And this is the party in whose 
sincerity we are asked to put our trust ! 

It is doubtful, however, whether even this Redistribution 
would have been put forward so prominently if it was thought 
that the verdict of the country would be given solely on Reform. 
But Tory hopes have been greatly stimulated by the difficulties 
surrounding our Egyptian policy, and by the attitude taken 
by a certain section of the Liberal party in relation to them. 
The Pall Mall Gazette, by its dogmatic assertions and its fiery 
tone, has created an impression of a wide-spread dissatisfaction 
in the Liberal ranks which has no existence, except in the 
imagination of the excited journalist or the wild hopes of~ 
credulous Tories. Twelve months ago The Pall Mall Gazette 
was a power, and a great power; but it is so no longer. It is 
not surprising, however, that the Tories should attach political 
significance to the remarkable change of front which it has 
effected. There is really none. No one would deny that 
there are differences of opinion about Egypt, and that the 
Government is between two fires. But these differences are 
more serious—or, at all events, the feeling they awaken is 
stronger—in Parliament than in the constituencies. Lord 
Salisbury however believes that the country is with him on 
this Egyptian question and therefore does not hesitate to 
avow that appeal will be made on other grounds than the 
question of Reform. In his latest speech at Sheffield he 
shrieks even more wildly than Mr. Henry Howorth himself. 

Let the issue be decided by those who have the right to try the issue, 
viz., the constituencies of this country. The Ministry profess to appeal 
to public opinion against the House of Lords. But what sort of public 
opinion is it? They will not come to the constituencies, to the polling- 
booth, where alone the opinion of Englishmen can be pronounced. They 
dare not do so. They know that deluded hopes, broken promises, oceans 
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of blood unnecessarily shed, a weakened prestige of power abroad, a dis. 
tracted empire, a discontented Ireland—that all these will be brought up 
against them, and an account will be demanded of them, and therefore 
they dare not ask for the verdict of public opinion where alone that ean 
Le legitimately given, but they set up all sorts of shams and counterfeits, 
They descend into the streets; they call for processions. They imagine 
that 30,000 Radicals going to amuse themselves in London on a given day 


expresses the public opinion of the country. That is not the way in which 
wt progressive, cultured, and civilized State determines the opinions of its 
citizens. Nothing could have been more good-lhumoured as yet than the 
multitudes of their own partisans whom they have summoned into the 
streets to keep them in countenance. But they appeal to the streets, 
They attempt legislation by picnic. That Las its dangerous side as well. 

There are certainly elements of danger in this style of 
‘speech on the part of a great nobleman, the leader not only 
of the Tory party, but of the aristocracy itself, which are not 
to be found in the processions and meetings on which Lord 
Salisbury pours the vitrol of his scorn. ‘Tory resistance by 
barbed insult and bitter taunt has (to use his lordship’s own 
words) “its dangerous side as well.”” Men who have their 
rights under the constitution as indefeasible as those of the 
proudest noble in the land will not consent for ever to sit 
down under the insolence of the Tory chief and his even 
more audacious followers, who catch his tone and exaggerate 
it in still more offensive outbursts. His lordship, at least, 
seasons his attack by the cleverness which sparkles in his 
-hiting epigram, and one is half tempted to forget the speaker's 
arrogance in admiration of his brilliancy. But the whipper- 
snappers who imitate him and reproduce all his worst features 
in still worse form, but have none of the redeeming points, 
produce a very contrary effect. ‘The working men of England 
will not long submit to be targets for the young lordlings and 
third-rate members of Parliament who try to emulate Lord 
Salisbury, and still less—for the evil descends—for the city 
clerks who people the suburban regions, and fancy that they 
prove themselves extremely genteel by talking Tory and 
sneering at the hard-headed sons of toil. The growth of such 
aclass antagonism would be a disaster to the nation; but 
Lord Salisbury is doing his best to stimulate it, and it would 
almost seem as though he were to some extent conscious 
of the peril. At all events he recognizes the possibility that 
the good humour which at present prevails may not continue 
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always. All we can say is that he himself is doing his best 
to bring about a change which all would deplore. His 
speeches are direct incentives to passion and violence on the 
part of the people, and if the results ensue, on him will be 
the responsibility. ‘* Scornful men,” says the old book, 
“bring a city into a snare ;”’ or, as the margin has it, “ set a 
city on fire ;” and it is unfortunate for the English aristocracy 
that at such a crisis in its history it has for a leader one who 
answers to this description, and who (to quote another expres- 
sion from the same book) “ casteth firebrands, arrows, and 
death.” 

3ut the words we have cited show that his lordship, with 
all his passionate recklessness, dare not face the country on 
the subject of Reform. He and his friends will, except in 
counties where they hope to catch the votes of a few farmers 
against the giving of the vote to their labourers, do their 
utmost to hide the issue behind their wild declamation on 
Irish and foreign policy. We do not fear to meet them on 
their own ground, and to challenge the verdict of the electors 
on the action of the Government, whether in South Africa, 
Egypt, or Ireland. It may be that the Ministers have made 
mistakes out of which a good deal of capital can be manu- 
faetured so long as attention is concentrated on mere details. 
But when the policy has to be considered as a whole, and 
judgment passed on its guiding principle, and on the merit or 
demerit of the Ministry in adopting it, and, what is of no less 
importance, on the measure of responsibility resting upon the 
late Administration, it is a very different matter. The issue 
submitted to the country will be that of confidence in the 
respective leaders; and public opinion must have undergone 
avery great change since 1880 if the decision be in favour of 
Lord Salisbury. Mr. Henry Howorth tells us that the people 
do not forget “ ancient history.” Be it so. Then they are 
not likely to have lost all recollection of the last Afghan War, 
of the Zulu War, the cause of the South African difficulties, 
or the Dual Control, the fons ct origo mali of the complica- 
tions in Egypt. For some time past the accusers have had 
the platform almost entirely to themselves ; but this will not 
be when once the campaign has regularly begun. Every 
count in their indictment will be met and traversed, and the 
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Liberal party need not fear the examination. Besides, the 
electors will feel that they lave to think of the future as well 
as the past. If they want the annexation of Egypt, at the 
certain cost of a great European war, they will vote for Lord 
Salisbury. If they desire our withdrawal from the country 
at as early a period as is compatible with our obligations to 
the Egyptian people as well as to ourselves, they will support 
Mr. Gladstone. 

But, under any conditions, it is the policy of the Tory party, 
if they think they have a case against the Ministry, to settle 
the domestic question before going to the country upon other 
issues, which are sure to be forgotten in the excitement of the 
struggle about Reform. Already the effect of the action of the 
House of Lords has been to weld the various sections of the 
Liberal party into a compact force. It is a very short time 
since the meeting at Downing Strect, when Mr. Gladstone 
announced the intentions of the Ministry; but, if measured 
by the change which has taken place in the spirit of the party, 
the interval is wide indeed. Mr. Goschen’s tame and timid 
notes would have even a worse reception to-day than they 
met with then. Considering that he has been a determined 
opponent of the measure which is the cause of the conflict, 
his interposition was in specially bad taste, and its only effect 
seemed to be the intensifying of the feeling on the opposite 
side. The moderation which he counselled indeed has pre- 
vailed, but it has been the moderation of resolute men who 
feel that they can afford to be calm and self-restrained because 
their cause is strong. The Liberal party have girded them- 
selves for a conflict which they did not seck, for which they 
have no particular liking, but which they feel they cannot 
honourably avoid. It remains for the Lords to say whether 
it is to be fought out to the bitter end. 

The Duke of Argyll, in the extremely moderate and judicial 
speech on the extraordinary motion which the well-meaning 
but singularly feeble Lord Redesdale had proposed, and sup- 
ported by still more extraordinary arguments, employed all 
his ingenuity for the purpose of minimizing the differences 
between the two parties; but we must confess to a grave 
doubt whether his remarks, wise as they are, are likely to 
mitigate the severity of the crisis. But at all cvents they 
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may supply a test of the sincerity of Lord Salisbury’s wishes 
for reform, the Duke of Argyll’s confidence in which we 
certainly do not share. The contrast between the way in 
which his lordship and Mr. Gladstone treat the subject recalls 
to our mind the action of the two mothers who presented 
themselves before Solomon, and called on him to decide to 
whom the living child belonged. Mr. Gladstone, like the true 
mother, has shown himself prepared to make any concession 
in order that he may save the bill. Lord Salisbury, on the 
contrary, has done his utmost to stir up a state of feeling 
which renders the passing of the measure impossible. As 
the Duke of Argyll, speaking not as a partizan but as a 
mediator, well pointed out, ‘“‘ Mr. Gladstone has given every 
reasonable assurance which any man can demand as to the 
principles of Redistribution, and if these were not fairly 
carried out, the House of Lords would have the remedy in its 
own hands.” But instead of listening to any considerations 
of this kind, Lord Salisbury haughtily refuses to listen to 
terms of compromise, reviles his great opponent, reviles the 
House of Commons, reviles the masses of the people who 
have protested against his policy, and seems to revel in the 
fury and passion which he excites. From him there seems 
to be no hope, and if his majority is prepared still to follow 
him, there is nothing before us but a heated agitation, in 
which the Lords will certainly be the sufferers. 


NOTES OF THE MONTH. 


Tue Opposition speak with two voices. It is an unfortunate 
necessity of their position, but the people will, nevertheless, 
draw their own inferences from it; and if they mean to 
be credited with a sincere zeal for the extension of the 
Franchise, it will be well for the Tories to repress the kind of 
comment in which some of their representatives have seen 
fit to indulge on the ‘‘ Hyde Park demonstration.” The first 
objection to it is that it defeats its own purpose. It was 
rather amusing to hear Lord Salisbury, who had gone down 


to Sheffield with the sole object of playing the principal part 
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in a grand “ demonstration,” sneering at demonstrations, and 
putting his characteristic bitterness to a sarcasm about “ legis- 
lation by picnic.” Can he suppose that the shrewd men of 
Yorkshire are fools, who could not see that he was doing at 
Sheffield the very thing for which he sneered at his opponents? 
In truth they saw much more than this, for the fierceness of 
his lordship’s invective was to every man who knew how to 
interpret it (and the people of Sheffield are about as likely to 
have this capacity as any men in England) the measure of 
his vexation. If the demonstration had been less impressive 
it would have provoked much less feeling, and that which it 
did provoke would have been more good-tempered. As it 
is, neither Lord Salisbury nor his friends in the House of 
Commons can conceal their rage. They deceive no one. The 
surest testimony to the influence of the movement may be 
found in the Tory speeches and what The Times describes 
as the “petulant questions” of Mr. James Lowther, Mr. 
Tatton Egerton, andthe Lord Mayor. They had much better 
endure than give such visible tokens of an annoyance which 
only shows that, like other people, including The Times, 
which has certainly shown no desire to magnify the effect of 
the gathering, they have felt the immense significance of the 
most extraordinary manifestation of public opinion witnessed 
for many aday. It so haunts the minds of the Tories that 
they cannot let it alone. The less that is said, by way of 
answer to their tactics, the better. They answer themselves. 
What is more, they sink into the hearts of the people, and 
will not soon be forgotten. It was by such scorn as is ex- 
pressed in the sneers of Lord Salisbury that Coriolanus roused 
the hate of the Roman people. 

That the Tories have no abstract objection to popular 
demonstrations is manifest enough. It is curious they 
should be so obstinate in the belief that great numbers 
can only be secured by a large expenditure. Of course their 
persistency suggests that this has been their own experience, 
but in this they are hardly. fair to themselves. We do not 
suppose that the great meeting at Sheftield was paid for, 
and we have no doubt that they can gather numbers as 
great elsewhere. The country will be quite prepared to give 
due weight to any such expressions of public opinion. We 
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agree with Lord Salisbury, however, in his contempt of 
“legislation by picnic.” That was about the last phrase 
to apply to the Hyde Park demonstration, but it is the exact 
description of the pleasant trips to noblemen’s seats, which 
form so attractive a part of the Tory programme. Lord Salis- 
bury has confidence that the agricultural labourers who are 
about to be enfranchised will, like the voters of Wilton, show 
their attachment to the lords of the soil. We will not venture 
todispute his view. How the peasantry will cast their vote isa 
problem on which no politician can speak with authority. His 
lordship may be right, and the agricultural labourer may show 
more than ordinary Christian virtue by supporting the repre- 
sentatives of that old feudal policy which has doomed them 
so long to be mere hewers of wood and drawers of water in the 
community. But if there be this attachment, surely some 
means might be found for giving it decided expression. A great 
demonstration of agricultural labourers to tell the world that 
they did not care for the Franchise, if they were to be in the 
same constituencies as suburban voters, and that, at all events, 
they did not want the vote until the question of Redistribution 
was settled, would have a great impression upon the country. 
After ail, these people have more right to be heard on a 
matter in which they are so deeply interested than anybody 
else. Let us have their views. But it is their views which 
Lord Salisbury and his friends are determined we shall not 
have. The one thing they dread above all others is a dis- 
solution under the new Franchise and before Redistribution— 
that is, they are panic-struck at the thought of these new 
voters having any voice in deciding as to the future arrange- 
ment of the constituencies. ‘This hardly looks like the con- 
fidence expressed in them, and explains the reluctance to 
summon counter-demonstrations. Strange to tell also, we 
have had no meetings to protest against that Egyptian policy 
which, if we are to trust Tory orators, the country is burning 
to condemn. There were demonstrations loud enough and 
violent enough in the Jingo times. If the old spirit were still 
alive we should have had similar ones before now. Perhaps 
there is a pent-up passion which is only waiting its oppor- 
tunity. 
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Mr. Broadhurst made a short speech in the House of Com- 
mons which should show those aristocrats, as foolish as they 
are insolent, who worry the Government about the facilities 
given for the Hyde Park meeting, the danger of playing with 
two-edged swords. Mr. James Lowther had signalized him- 
self after his usual fashion by an impertinent question whether 
the men employed in removing the iron hurdles for the pur- 
poses of the procession and meeting were public servants. 
Before the answer was given, Mr. Broadhurst supplemented 
the question by another, and very pertinent one, whether 
“the men employed in removing the hurdles for public con- 
venience are the same men who are employed in keeping 
a special track of a large portion of the park for a special 
and select class of horse-riders.”” The question was a very 
salutary reminder that the parks are the property and the 
workmen the servants of the nation, and not of a favoured 
class. The rash lordlings and squires who call out such 
unpleasant hints may presume too far upon the forbearance 
of the most patient people in the world. But they seem to be 
living in a fool’s paradise, where they know nothing of the real 
drift of public feeling. Perhaps the best excuse for them is 
that the fond delusions in which they indulge are nurtured 
by those who hope to secure some higher social position for 
themselves by separating themselves from their own class, 
and hanging on to the skirts of the aristocracy. 


The voting of the bishops on the Franchise Bill is very 
remarkable. The Bishop of Peterborough is true to his Tory 
allegiance, and, though he has not been present at either of 
the divisions, paired against Lord Wemyss’s amendment. 
But on the first division the Bishop of Gloucester and Bristol 
was the solitary spiritual peer who voted in the majority. No 
one expected anything else from him. There is no man on 
the Episcopal bench in whom Toryism is more thoroughly 
ingrained. It is the Toryism of class feeling, of timidity, of 
pedantry, and of utter want of sympathy with popular senti- 
ment. His vote was natural enough; what was surprising, 
and what may yet have far-reaching consequences beyond 
what is at present perceived, was the vote of so many bishops 
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on the Liberal side. The Primate is entitled to the credit of 
this new departure. His speech was eminently sensible, and, 
had Lord Salisbury been amenable to reason, ought to have 
made an impression. ‘‘ Trust the people” was its burden, 
and it requires but little consideration to sce that in a demo- 
cratic age it is the only counsel of wisdom and safety. Whether 
they rally to the Church and the aristocracy or not, it is clear 
that this is the only policy. It may succeed, and, if it fails, 
nothing else would have succeeded. Such advice was all the 
more entitled to weight because the Archbishop himself is so 
decided a Tory that he condesecended, when Bishop of Truro, 
to be on the committee of Mr. Cecil Raikes as candidate for 
the University of Cambridge. That an Archbishop, with such 
a record, should so decidedly oppose himself to the Tory 
chief, is a very significant circumstance. He did not convince 
many lay peers, but he carried with him his own brethren. 
What is to come of it? A writer in The Guardian comments 
upon it thus: “The constant ery (he tells us) of Libera- 
tionists has been, ‘ The Church is against the people.’ Men 
who have not gauged the matter have no idea how far that 
cry has extended, and how ready the labourers have been to 
use it against the Church. Now, however, the country par- 
sons have a grand opportunity. With the bishops as their 
leaders they can meet their men, and say to them: ‘ See 
how untrue your suspicion of us is.’” True; but will the 
country parsons do it? What it means is that they must 
vote Liberal at the next election. The vote of the bishops in 
Parliament will not count for much if the clergy use their 
influence to defeat the candidates who are prepared to support 
the Ministry, should they appeal to the country on this 
question. 


We cannot congratulate Mr. Leatham on his management 
of the Patronage Bill. Like some others, he has not shown 
himself as skilful in constructive reform as in destructive 
criticism. Still we do not forget how much is due to him for 
his scathing exposure of the present system. Even the call- 
ing attention to the subject is a distinct gain. At present we 
wish only to notice some of the remarkable comments the bill 
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has ealled forth. We take them from the letters of clergy- 
mien in The Guardian. The first is from Archdeacon Randall, 
of Handsworth : 





I write as one for whom an advowson was bought, of which I am not 
ashamed. It was with the knowledge and sanction of the great and good 
Bishop Selwyn. It was sold, as it had been bought, by a very reverend 
dean. By him my antecedents were thoroughly inquired into; and now 
after eleven years’ incumbency I venture to appeal to my bishop and people 
whether in my case, or in any such, this dishonest bill, speciously framed 
against individuals, but really to disendow and plunder the Church, is in 
any respect a necessary bill. I believe that by almost every one simi- 
larly placed, as I trust by myself, quite as much as by any one under 
public patronage, St. Paul’s exhortation to Timothy has been felt and 
followed—* Study to show thyself approved unto God, a workman that 
needeth not to be ashamed, rightly dividing the word of truth.” 
Witiiam Ranpati, D.D., 
July 4, 1884. Rector of Handsworth, and Rural Dean. 
















To this Mr. Geoffrey O'Donoghue replies : 


The suceessor by purchase of a “ very reverend dean ” may well up- 
hold the system that enables him to inscribe in the Directory, ‘ Patron, 
present rector,” as Handsworth is valued at £1599, the population being 
only 2100. Nor is it surprising that another My. Randall, ordained in 
1878, held St, James’s, and now St. Michael’s, Handsworth, both churches 
being in the gift of Dr. Randall, the rural dean. Also it appears that Mr. 
Randall previously held the living of Hayes, Middlesex, which, according 
to the Clergy List, is by a happy euphemism in the gift of the “ Rev. W. 
Randall’s trustees.’ If all this has been done on the advice of the late 
Bishop of Lichfield, I must demur to Dishop Selwyn being described, even 
by the rural dean of Handsworth, as “ great and good.” 

i Such records as Mr. Randall’s explain a great deal of the hostility to 
Mr. Leatham’s Lill on the part of the clergy. 

“ Patron, the present rector.” Consider the irony and seriousness of 
the fact that 1100 or 1209 clergymen in the Church of the nation 
actually appoint themselves. What would be said if the national system 
of education was in any measure carried out after this fashion ? 

Then, as to the ideal private patron. No one can forget the variety 
that is due to private patronage ; no one can forget that ‘marked ” clergy- 
men have often found in private patrons their only friends. 

But a glance at the preferment lists (notice the similarity in so many 
cases of the promoting and promoted) proves that private patrons rarely 
escape from the charmed circle of relations and friends. 























It is not necessary for Dissenters to say anything on this 
subject. These revelations are sufticient to indicate the true 
character of a system which is the necessary adjunct of our 


State Church. ‘he palliatives suggested in the report of the 
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Select Committee are not worth consideration. Patronage is 
an evil tree, and the axe must be laid to the root. But this 
will never be while we have an Establishment which leans for 
support on the plutocracy, whose interests are bound up with 
it by means of this odious system of patronage. 


THE LABOURS OF HERAKLES. 
CHAPTER VIII. 
THE ‘TENTH LABOUR. 


HeRaKLES was now entering upon the tenth year of his labours. 
Constant exposure had bronzed his face, his muscles were 
strong as flexible steel, his step was firm, he was expert in 
every manly exercise, and though he had not quite conquered 
the hasty temper which had led him into so many sorrows, he 
was learning to be patient. As his seif-control increased, so 
also did his self-respect. He no longer went about like a 
savage, with the lion’s skin on his shoulders, and the iron club 
in his hand, but dressed himself as became a prince, and was 
gentle in manner and polite in speech. Men saw that he was 
becoming master of himself, and were willing to choose him 
as a leader whom they could both serve and love. 

Off the southern coast of Spain is a small island on which 
the town of Cadiz now stands. In the days of Heraklés it was 
called either Gadés or Erytheia, which means Red Land. 
There the shepherd Eurytion and his two-headed dog Orthros 
kept watch over the most beautiful cows that were ever seen: 
some were red, some purple, but all were of noble form, with 
glossy hides, and horns as white as milk. They belonged to 
Helios, but had been stolen by a monster named Géryon, the 
master of Nurytion; and Heraklés was required for his Tenru 
Lasour to bring these cows to Eurystheus. 

Géryon was one of three sons of Chrysaor, or Golden Sword, 
the King of Spain. He had three separate bodies on one pair 
of legs, and he was lord of Erytheia. His father was a very 
wealthy monarch, who fought in battle with a golden sword, 
and had large armies in his pay. His two brothers were 
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likewise at the head of many well-trained soldiers. Heraklis 
saw that he would not get through this labour without many 
hardships and great preparation. He therefore invited all his 
friends to meet him in the island of Kréta, and with their aid 
he furnished a fine fleet and a body of troops worthy of an 
important enterprise. Now he was in a position to do good 
service to the world as well as to punish wicked men. 

Before he left Kréta he took the opportunity to kill all the 
bears, wolves, serpents, and other vermin which infested the 
island, so that the grateful people could not help wishing that 
he was their king instead of the deceitful Minos. After sailing 
many days over the blue sea he came in sight of the shores of 
Africa, and ordering the bulk of his followers to continue their 
voyage toward the west, he landed with a few companions on 
the coast of Libya. Here he found a splendid country ina 
state of utter neglect ; for farther inland was a desert where 
lions and other great beasts dwelt, who at night came prowling 
round the houses of the poor Libyans, making the district 
almost uninhabitable. Herakles completely rid them of these 
pests, so that after his visit they were able to plant vines and 
olives, and to sow wheat and maize, until every one prospered 
and grew rich. Nor was this all. Wherever a bad man was 
wronging his neighbours, or a tyrant was oppressing the poor, 
Heraklés went after him, saw justice done, and put the govern- 
ment into the hands of those who loved the people. Some 
say that at this time he entered Upper Egypt, and laid the 
foundation of Thebes, which he called Hekatompylos because 
it was to be a city with a hundred gates, and also Diospolis, or 
the city of God. Thebes became an immense place. Ruins 
still exist which describe a circuit of twenty-seven miles, and 
one of the templesis a mile and a half in circumference. The 
companions of Heraklés wished to remain here, and he con- 
tinued his journey alone. 

When he was crossing the Libyan desert, the god Hélios for 
mischief drove his chariot so close to the earth that the heat 
became unbearable. Heraklés shouted to him to go farther 
away, Whereupon Hélios laughed, which made the hero so 
angry that he drew his bow to shoot him. He might have 
known that the arrows of a man could not hurt a god, but 
angry folks often do silly things. After a time Hélios became 
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ashamed of teasing one who could not defend himself, and to 
make matters up he gave Heraklés his own golden boat to sail 
to Erytheia. You should have seen how gracefully it glided 
over the waves. 

On reaching Erytheia, Heraklés fastened the precious boat 
on the banks of a fair-flowing stream, and began to stroll over 
the green pastures. Coming across a young ash, with plenty 
of manna on the bark, he made shift for a meal, and then 
tearing the tree up by its roots shaped the trunk into a good 
stout club. From the top of a hill he soon caught sight of the 
eattle, and was going to them when the hound Orthros leaped 
up with a roar. Orthros had once seized two wolves at the 
same time, one in each of his mouths, and he expected to 
make mincemeat of Heraklés. But he was mistaken; the 
club came round like a flash of light, and away went his two 
heads like balls from a ericket-bat. Eurytion seeing the fate 
of the hound cried out lustily for merey. Heraklés, however, 
happened to know that this wicked shepherd was in the habit 
of killing strangers to feed his cattle with their blood. So 
Eurytion met his fate. Then Heraklés sat down and waited 
for King Géryon to come that way admiring his stolen cows. 
He had not long to wait, and the monarch when he came 
saw ina moment the dead bodies of the shepherd and the dog. 
Out flashed his three swords from their scabbards to whip off 
the head of the hero. But aman with three bodies on one 
pair of legs is top-heavy. A smart rap at the back of his 
knees laid him on the grass, and the next bed Géryon slept in 
was made with a spade. 

His people were not sorry he was dead, for he had been a 
tyrant as well as a thief; and when Heraklés allowed them to 
elect their best man as their future king, they cheerfully agreed 
that he might take the cattle away. 

Heraklés might now have started homewards, but the little 
golden boat in which he had reached Erytheia was too small 
to carry the cows and the food necessary for a long voyage. 
He was obliged to wait for the fleet which had missed its way, 
and not yet arrived. Meantime he ran out in his little vessel 
as far as the channel which flows between the Western Ocean 
and the Mediterranean Sea. ‘There he amused himself by 
piling up two great masses of rock; one on the European 
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shore named Calpé, the other on the African side named 
Abila. These were called The Pillars of Hercules. Calpé ig 
now known as Gibraltar. A thousand guns upon its ramparts 
forbid any ship to enter or leave the Mediterranean without 
permission of its governor. And it belongs to England. 

The fleet of Heraklés arrived at last, but his friends were so 
frightened through‘having lost their way, that they begged him 
to go home over the land. Accordingly the cattle were landed 
in Spain, and the long march began. King Golden Sword and 
his two remaining sons were easily defeated by Heraklés, who 
appointed certain of his comrades to set up a just government, 
and with the rest went on his way. When they came to the 
Pyrenees, Heraklés caused a good wide road to be made across 
them. The old paths were steep and narrow, and the moun- 
tains were full of Keltic bandits—great red-headed fellows, 
who were the terror of peaceable men; Heraklés hung in 
chains as many of these as he could lay hands on, and left the 
gibbets as a warning to evil-doers. The new road could be 
easily guarded by a few soldiers, so that the district became 
safe as it was pleasant, and the people blessed their deliverer. 
Then he went into France doing the same things, and wandered 
so far and long that his comrades got tired; so he founded for 
them the city of Alesia, that is to say, a City of Pilgrims, and he 
left them behind. When friends can no longer agree, it is best 
to part. 

Heraklés now crossed the Alps by way of Liguria, i.e.,the Land 
of Whining, so-called because the wind there is always moaning 
among the crags. The soil of Liguria is poor and stony: 
without great painstaking there would be no crops at all. The 
inhabitants were small and slim, but through constant exercise 
well-knit and wiry. When they saw the beautiful cattle 
Heraklés was driving, they resolved to have them. In thousands 
they came to seize them. As long as he had an arrow left he 
used his bow, and when the arrows were all gone he flung 
stones. But even Heraklés was no match for those myriads 
of small men. As fast as the foremost fell, others pressed on 
from behind, and he was growing faint and exhausted when 
Zeus coming to his rescue rained on them a shower of stones. 
Tliose who were not killed fled like the wind! To this day the 
place is shown between Arles and Marseilles, and is called 
the Field of Stones. 
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Journeying through Italy, Heraklés came to the burning 
fields of Phlegrai, where there was fire under the ground, and 
where oftentimes bursting through it would toss a fountain of 
white hot metal into the air. Here dwelt a giant named 
Typhon, far more terrible than those of Palléné. He had a 
hundred heads. Flames of devouring fire darted from his 
mouth and eyes. He uttered such horrid noises as if all kinds 
of wild beasts were howling and yelling and roaring in one 
harsh chorus. With him were other giants of the same breed. 
Zeus once more invited the assistance of Heraklés. After a 
fearful struggle the monsters were all dead except Typhon. 
Him Zeus stunned with a terrific thunderbolt, and flung him 
into Tartaros beneath Mount tna, the workshop of 
Hephaistos. Then the Father of gods and men placed the 
island of Sicily upon his body, so that he has never since been 
able to get up. But people who live in Sicily say that he 
often tries to roll the island off his chest, and then there is 
anearthquake. And if he manages to take a breath, the flame 
spouts up the funnel of Autna, flooding the land with fire. 

Heraklés now came to the seven hills on which Rome was 
afterwards built. At that time not many folks lived there, 
for under the Palatine hill was a giant mamed Cacus. His 
abode was a deep cave with huge rocks beetling over it. He 
breathed fire out of his mouth and nostrils, made noises like 
Typhon, and was the terror of the district. Heraklés tired 
with a long tramp fell asleep on the side of the hill. Hereupon 
Cacus stole out in the dark night, and seizing some of the 
beautiful cows, dragged them backwards by their tails into his 
den. This he did that the prints of their hoofs might look as 
if cattle had left the cave, instead of entering it. In the 
morning Heraklés finding that he had been robbed, searched in 
all directions for the missing animals. At last he gave up 
the search in despair, and was just departing with the remainder 
of the herd, when one of the cows with him began to low, and 
the stolen cattle chained in the cave answered the ery. ‘‘ Halloo 
there!” cries Heraklés, peering over a big rock into the dark- 
ness of the den, “Come out, whoever you are! and bring those 
cows.” ‘There are no cows here,” answers Cacus; ‘“‘do you 
think I keep cows in my bedroom? Get along, and leave me to 
sleep. I have enough cows of my own, and led them out this 
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morning to the hills. Look at their hoof-prints.” Heraklis 
examined the marks of the hoofs, and contd see that they all 
turned away from the cave. He was beginning to think himself 
mistaken, when all the cows within began bellowing together, 
Now there was no room for any more doubt. ‘ T’ll let you 
sleep, my fine fellow!” he cries, ‘a good big sleep you'll have 
when I get at you.” And he begun to tug at the rock which 
barred the entrance. When it came away there was a 
tremendous roar, and the horrible abyss was lighted in a 
moment with flames from the mouth of Cacus. But Heraklés 
was as good as his word, and Cacus sleeps to this hour. 

Then he went on to Lucania, where the prince gave so 
sumptuous a banquet that Heraklés made him a present of 
two cattle. The breed was far the finest in Italy; accordingly 
when the Romans first saw an elephant they called it a 
Lucanian cow! The prince in return named his principal city 
Heracléa, after our hero. Heraklés here had a wrestling-match 
with Eryx, prince of Sicily, the stakes being on one side the 
cows, and on the other side, the Island. Heraklés was the 
winner, and visited his new property. At all events they show 
you at Agyrium in Sicily the prints which the hoofs of his 
cows made on the rocks ! 

As he was passing through Thrakia his old enemy Héré sent 
a gadfly which drove the poor cows quite mad, and he had 
creat difficulty in killing the fly and quieting the herd. When 
he came to the River Strymin he also had to make a path 
across it by throwing in pieces of rock, which proved a very 
troublesome business. At last he was thankful to find him- 
self in his own native land. But even now his troubles were 
not at an end. Near Mykénw, where the road is a narrow 
defile between high mountains, the giant Alkyonens, a name- 
sake of the one slain at Palléné, hurled at him a monstrous 
block of stone; Heraklés escaped it by stepping backwards, 
but twelve waggons with four-and-twenty men in the road below 
were completely crushed, and there where it fell it remains 
to this day. Next day he brought the beautiful cattle to 
Eurystheus. His task had been long and difficult, but only 
twice had he lost his temper, and neither time was he to blame. 

The myth almost explains itself in this chapter. Erytheia 
is the ruddy western sky, Golden Sword is the sunset, and 
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Géryén is the gloaming. The red and purple cattle are the 
sunset-clouds, their white horns the silver streaks. The 
golden boat is the glory in which the sun sails beyond the 
horizon. The shower of stones is a hailstorm. The burn- 
ing fields of Phlegrai are the volcanic district around 
Naples. Typhon is a voleano. Cacus a thunderstorm. The 
cattle dragged by their tails are clouds propelled against the 
wind. The deep dark cave is the black Nimbus-cloud in which 
the lovely cirri are hidden away. The lowing of the cows is 
the rumbling that precedes a storm. The roar of Cacus is 
the roll of thunder; the fire from his mouth and nostrils is 
the lightning. When the thunderstorm is vanquished the 
triumphant sun once more leads the white-horned cirri 
through the sky. 
W. J. WOODS. 


———$0e> 


MR. MOODY ON HIS LONDON MISSION. 


Mr. Moopy could not leave this country without having to 


pay the penalty which at present seems to attend all greatness 
or success in this country. He was interviewed by a repre- 
sentative of the Pall Mall Gazette, and is now associated with 
the various celebrities, belonging to “‘ all sorts and conditions of 
men,” who are being collected in the gallery of Northumber- 
land Avenue. Of course, if the gentlemen enjoy the position 
there is nothing more to be said. We are told that some 
think this a convenient mode of communicating with the 
world ; if it be so, both they and the world may be the gainers. 
For ourselves we must confess that we should prefer to have 
such thoughts as we desired to make public expressed in our 
own words, instead of submitting ourselves to the examination 
of an interviewer, who would only elicit opinions on subjects 
which he was pleased to select, and give our answers in his 
own form. Still, it is no doubt interesting for the public to 
be admitted to the confidence of men of “ light and leading,” 
and to learn their views on some points on which they may 
be esteemed experts. 

* Mr. Moody on his own mission is an attractive subject. 
We are all desirous to get at (to use an American phrase) 
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“true inwardness”’ of the movement, the spirit in which it 
was worked, and the view which the preacher himself takes 
of the result of his mission. According to his own estimate, 
the attendances at his meetings might be safely reckoned at 
upwards of two millions. The calculation may be somewhat 
excessive, but the necessary deductions from it cannot be very 
considerable ; and it is not too much to say that no man of 
recent times, at all, has had such an extraordinary oppor- 
tunity of doing great Christian service. How it has come 
about is a point on which speculation would not be very pro- 
litable. Unquestionably very much was due to the co-opera- 
tion of the devoted band of labourers who threw themselves 
into the service. Here is his account—and a very suggestive 
one it is—of the work which was done behind the scenes, 
especially by some belonging to the higher social stratum: 


3ut in America our rich men have nearly all been born poor. They 
have heaped together vast fortunes. As a consequence their wealth is too 
much for them, and there is nothing to compare with the great numbers 
of wealthy men and women who in London devote the whole of their 
leisure time to the service of God and their fellow-men. Why, the other 
day the heir to one of the greatest fortunes in London, whose name I do 
not wish you to publish, stood outside our meeting and held a cabman’s 
horse the whole time in order that the cabman might take part in the ser- 
vice within. Nor was that at all an isolated incident. ‘Titled ladies and 
wealthy ladies moving in the first society have gone down into the lowest 
slums in the districts in which we have been holding our meetings and 
taken care of the children and nursed the babies while the mothers spent 
an hour in our hall. In some of the places they opened a créche, where 
they each took turns in keeping the babies while the mothers were at the 
.services. There has been no duty which they have not been prompt to 
perform. But it was done over and over again. In fact, there has been 
no limit to the self-sacrifice and zeal with which the mission has been 
carried through on all hands. Nor is it only the wealthy who have shown 
such energy. About a hundred persons have followed us from place to 
place—camping out, as it were—and have taken lodgings in the immediate 
vicinity of our halls in order that they might be able to work night and 
day and bring in the people. That is one of the great advantages you 
have here. You have more people with leisure than we have in America; 
people who have time on their hands, and who are good enough to dedi- 
cate it to the service of their fellow-creatures. I don’t think that ever any 
series of services were arranged for with more good feeling between all 
denominations, executed with more unity or zeal, or crowned with greater 
success. For two months before we started the ground was thoroughly 
prepared, so that for about ten months Mr, Paton has worked like a galley 
slave in the midst of an energetic and devoted body of helpers. 
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We have not a word to say in depreciation of the excellent 
members of the aristocracy who rallied to Mr. Moody’s help, 
and by whom he seems to have been deeply impressed. If 
in his view there is a little too much of the couleur de rose 
it is not very surprising, and we should be the last to criticize 
it too strongly. It is only when political inferences are 
based upon the Christian conduct of the pious members of 
the nobility that we demur. We recently heard, for example, 
an ardent young Conservative invite a public meeting to 
put confidence in Earl Cairns because he was a patron of Dr. 
Barnardo’s homes. What this had to do with trusting his 
lordship in the matter of the Franchise was not very appa- 
rent. To us it suggested a different line of thought. How 
strange, we argued in our own mind, that a Christian man so 
ready to do acts of mercy should be slow to recognize the 
principles of political justice, and so ready to defend every 
established abuse. No fair man would question the high cha- 
racter of many of our nobles, and Mr. Moody evidently found 
in many of them a sincere and devoted piety. We regret at 
the same time that political life should so often seem to lie 
outside the region over which piety rules. 

The point, however, which is most noteworthy, is the 
extent to which the active co-operation of Christian men 
and women was secured. Why should not a similar zeal 
be exhibited on behalf of the various churches to which 
they belong? In them the ministers are too often left 
uncheered by sympathy, to say nothing of that steady and 
earnest work which is absolutely necessary if those outside 
are to be drawn into the house of God and the church. It 
is not too much to say that there are many who have thrown 
into the work of Mr. Moody’s meetings an amount of energy 
which they have never given to their own communities during 
all the years in which they have been connected with them. 
They have visited in every direction, they have distributed 
tracts and invitations of all kinds, they have risen early and 
sat up late, they have been nobly superior to ordinary con- 
ventionalisms, and lent themselves to every kind of service in 
order that they might make the mission a success. 

Of all this we do not complain. On the contrary, we rejoice 
that anything should have been able to disturb the quiet 
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respectability of suburban religion, which seems, in many 
places, to be dying of its own dignity and propricty. The 
result, however, will not be very satisfactory if the effort be 
merely spasmodic, and there is no permanent development of 
increased zeal on behalf of the ordinary religious work of each 
church and district. There are some of these people who will 
certainly have to consider their exact relation to Christian 
churches. We hear of the establishment of halls and missions 
on what are termed unsectarian principles—worked, that is, 
by people of all churches—and intended for the advancement 
of no particular church. The disadvantages of work conducted 
permanently on such principles are numerous and obvious. 
The workers, too, often take up the service without any 
adequate preparation. Probably they are new converts, who 
have special need of instruction before they begin to teach; 
and at the very time when the influence of a church would be 
most useful they are left without guidance or discipline. Is 
it too much to say that they would be more useful to others if 
they first submitted themselves to the necessary restraints of 
church association ? 

The effect on the character of the workers is not healthy, and 
on the churches the influence is towards disintegration. If 
there were elements of solidity and permanence in such move- 
ments, the ultimate result must be the establishment of a new 
denomination on the basis of unsectarianism, but practically 
in harmony with the views of the Plymouth Brethren. Of 
course if this is the real aim, there is not a word to be said. 
Men are just as much entitled to establish societies of Brethren 
as to found Congregational or Presbyterian or Methodist 
Churches. All that we desire is that if this be their real aim 
it be frankly and honourably professed. If they believe in the 
idea of ‘‘ Christendom in ruins,” or, in other words, in the 
corruption of all the churches, and are therefore bent on estab- 
lishing an entirely new society which shall not be a church, 
they must follow the dictates of their own consciences. But it 
is desirable that others, as well as themselves, should have 
a clear conception of the drift of the entire movement. The 
churches may then take measures in self-defence, even if they 
be only of a negative character and come to nothing more than 
a refusal to encourage proceedings which are really opposed to 
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allChureh life. We have no doubf that many of these irregular 
workers would disclaim all sympathy with the Brethren, and 
we do not question the sincerity of the disclaimer. But this 
only makes it the more necessary to point out what appears 
to us the inevitable tendency. ‘Those who have no faith in 
Church organization may with equal consistency and wisdom 
pursue this line of conduct ; bat others who, on the contrary, 
regard churches as Divine institutions, should be chary of 
everything which impairs their influence and threatens their 
very existence. We would add that it is just those who value 
most the element of individualism in Christian service who 
should watch with most jealousy against all tendency to an 
exaggeration which would bring it into contempt. Churches 
can do this most effectually by taking care to have work which 
shall employ the energy of all their members ; and if in the 
prosecution of this they are sometimes vexed by the wayward- 
ness or impatience or wilfulness of some of the active pro- 
moters of these missions, they must suffer it so long as there 
is true devotion to Christ and a maintenance of loyal relations 
to the Church itself. Missions and mission halls we must have. 
We have no desire that they should be conducted in a sectarian 
spirit, but we hold that if they are to be really and per- 
manently useful, they must be Church institutions in the 
same way as Sunday Schools are. Sunday Schools, indeed, 
supply us with the lessons of experience on the point. Those 
are the most useful which are so closely associated with the 
churches that they are part and parcel of their machinery. 
We are glad to have Myr. Moody’s testimony as to the 
religious condition of London. ‘‘They have more need of 
me,” he said, ‘in the States than you have in England. 
London, sir, 1 regard as the most religious city in the world.” 
The question which suggests itself is so obvious that we for- 
bear to put it. We do not wonder, however, at the reply of 
the interviewer, “ That is not saying much for the rest of the 
world.” Honestly we must say we do not attach much value 
to Mr. Moody’s estimate, which must have been formed on 
very limited knowledge, and that of such a nature as to give 
an impression unduly favourable. When he condescends to 
particulars to justify his idea of the improvement which has 
taken place since his last visit we feel our doubts increase. 
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He names two points: first, the increase of Christian union, 
and, second, the spread of the temperance movement. Let 
both be taken for their full value, and yet they do not warrant 
the sweeping conclusion. We are very glad that Mr. Moody 
has been so favourably impressed, but we are anxious also 
that the Christians of London should not lay too flattering an 
unction to their soul. We are not pessimists, we do believe 
in a certain improvement, but we feel that there is quite. as 
much need for words of warning as for those of approval. 
The state of the churches in London is far too many-sided 
and complex a question to be settled off-hand by a brief state- 
ment in an interview with a journalist by one who has but an 
outside acquaintance with our Church life. It is indeed 
far too delicate and sacred a subject to be handled in this 
fashion. For ourselves we see mucii that is bright and hopeful, 
but we see also symptoms which would justify anxiety. We 
do not enter on them here, our only object being to enter a 
eaveat against too sanguine a view. By all means let us 
thank God for progress; but if there are, as we believe there 
are, things that remain but are ready to die, let us strengthen 
them. 

We fully agree with Mr. Moody that the great need of the 
Church here, as elsewhere, is ‘‘ sanctified common sense.” 
Whether that ‘‘ sanctified common sense’’ would absolutely 
pronounce in favour of all his suggestions is a different 
question. He says— 


The great defect, if I may be permitted to say so, of your services in 
England, especially of the services of the Church, is that they alienate 
the masses by their excessive length and their lack of interest and vitality. 
Your religious services are adjusted to the needs of an age before railways 
were invented and telegrams had revolutionized the whole method of 
communication between man and man. You want telegrammatic 
services (if I may use the phrase) if the busy men of the latter end of the 
nineteenth century are to attend them. None of our meetings exceeded 
one hour in length, and they were always broken up with plenty of singing. 
Long services are a mistake. You want prayers short and to the point, 
with straightforward addresses from the heart of the speaker to the hearts 
of the listeners. In short, the great need of the Church here, as else- 
where, is sanctified common sense. 


If all our religious gatherings were to be evangelistic 
services, we should agree wholly with him. As it is we 
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accept his dicta with some qualification. We disbelieve 
entirely in uniformity, and perhaps the chief lesson we need to 
Jearn is the necessity of varying the character of services so as 
to adapt them to the special object they have in view, and the 
peculiar wants of the population for which they are designed. 
Long services are generally a mistake, but we have no desire 
to see the ordinary worship and instruction of the sanctuary 
conformed to the model of Mr. Moody’s meetings. After all, 
methods are but a secondary matter. Give us men with Mr. 
Moody’s spirit and they will, either by his methods or methods 
of their own, so act as by God’s blessing to produce great 
results. Give us all the methods, but take out the spirit and the 
issue will be failure. As Rowland Hill reminded the ambitious 
young preacher of a well-known story, a sermon (and a 
service as well) may not be long and yet may be tedious. 


——+-0-¢—__—- 


CONGREGATIONALISM IN CANADA. 


CoNGREGATIONALISM is not strong in the Dominion: even its 
most ardent admirers are obliged to confess that such is the 
fact; and in Montreal, the ‘‘ city of churches,” propor- 
tionately it is specially weak, for only three churches belong 
to the Congregationalists out of the seventy-five which are 
scattered all over the city; while but a month ago only two 
could be claimed, the third being just re-opened under the 
honorary pastorate of Dr. Wilkes, the venerable father of the 
body in this city. ‘There may be, and assuredly there are, 
valid reasons for this state of things; very sound reasons in 
the case of the Dominion at large, and very painful and 
personal ones in the case of Montreal itself. But there is, in 
regard to both, one very pleasant and agreeable feature—that 
the difference which divides Congregationalism from the 
other Nonconforming bodies is less marked than it is at 
home; and this is specially so with regard to the Presby- 
terian Church, it being no uncommon thing for a minister of 
one body to act as pastor to a church belonging to the 


other, and there is, at least, one instance of this in Montreal 
itself. 
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There are two Congregational Unions in Canada and Ney. 
foundland, including within them 117 churches and 5] 
preaching stations, and having an estimated membership of 
7,500. The Union of Nova Scotia and West Brunswick is the 
older of the two, and will shortly hold its thirty-seventh 
annual meeting. 

The Congregational Union of the provinces of Quebec and 
Ontario have just held their thirty-first annual meeting in 
Montreal, which has been attended by fifty-six ministerial 
and forty-three lay delegates. 

The meetings commenced on the evening of Wednesday, 
4th of June, when a sermon was preached by the Rev. W. 
Wetherald, of St. Catherine’s, in Emmanuel Church. On 
Thursday morning the annual address was delivered by the 
chairman of the Union, Rev. J. G. Sanderson, of Danville, 
Quebec. He began by saying that the past year had not 
been a very changeful one; two gentlemen had been received 
into the ministry, and two had relinquished their charge here. 
There was a tendency to belittle themselves and their work. 
Across the border the history of the body was a brighter one; 
but it was not on account of the greater efforts, but because 
the surroundings were more hopeful. ‘The position in 
Canada had been one of peculiar difficulty, and it was not 
their fault that their success was not greater. The pro- 
portion of men who had failed was not greater than in the 
States or in England. One reason of their weakness was the 
late date at which they entered the field, the first church 
being formed in Granby in 1830, and in the following year 
churches being organized in Danyiile, Montreal, and Cowans- 
ville. In the States, a century ago, Congregationalists were 
nearly double any other body, but they were soon overtaken 
by Presbyterians, Methodists, Baptists. If this were s0 
when they were first on the ground, could they wonder if 
their progress was slow when they came so late? Then again, 
among the scattered emigrants, the Methodist system of 
itinerant preachers, who were accustomed to roughing it, 
was certainly the best and most economical; and very few 
Congregationalists were found among the immigrants. Then 
the lack of support from the mother country had been a 
serious drawback, the needs of the country being misunder- 
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stood. The Colonial Missionary Society began well, having 
founded forty-three churches, but sufficient patience was not 
exercised, and pastors getting dissatisfied with the pressure 
brought to bear on them, guve up their positions, and churches 
sometimes remained for months and even years without a 
minister. ‘The extreme independent feeling in some churches 
also wrought against them, extreme isolation being very 
hurtful to any church ; and it was a wrong principle that a 
church should stand alone, not only independent of outside 
control, but also of the advice, sympathy, and support of its 
sister churches. ‘Taking all these hindrances into con- 
sideration, the results were quite as good as could be ex- 
pected. So much for the past history ; now let their attention 
be turned to the future. 

Surprise was expressed that other bodies did not copy them 
in their freedom from outside control; in reality they were 
doing so, not in name indeed, but quietly and surely. The 
laity had now a voice in the Methodist conferences and 
Episcopal synods; the difference between the Presbyterians 
and themselves was thus publicly expressed by a member of 
a Presbyterian synod: ‘They (i.e., the Congregationalists) 
give advice which is taken, whereas we make laws which are 
broken.” The spirit of the age is liberty, and every reform 
in other denominations only brings them nearer to us; and 
soon, at the present rate of reform, they will be Congre- 
gationalists in all but name. The churches were undoubtedly 
assimilating more and more to each other, and while they 
would probably always differ on matters of form and govern- 
ment, these were not essentials, and they ought not to waste 
their forces in quarrelling on these points, but unite together 
to carry the gospel into the dark places of the earth. 

The report of the Congregational Church Missionary 
Society showed that during the past year services had been 
conducted in thirty-one churches, besides several preaching 
stations ; but only twenty-three of the churches have settled 
pastors, the studeats from the college attending to the rest. 
The income had been $10,700, of which $2,000 had been given 
for work in the North-west, and $788 received from the 
Colonial Missionary Society. The expenditure had been $176 
in excess of the income. 
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The most interesting part of the meeting was the opening 
of the new Congregational College of British North America. 
The building is good-looking and substantial, without being 
in any degree ornate, and is situated close to the group of 
buildings which form, or are in connection with, MeGill 
Uniyersity, but is divided from them by McTavish Street ; the 
college is also aftiliated with the university. 

The building has a frontage of 51 feet by a depth of 70 
feet. It is of blue limestone, with white limestone dressings, 
and is roofed with slate. The basement contains dining- 
rooms, kitchen and storerooms, heating apparatus, &e. On 
the main floor is a handsome lecture hall, 53 feet by 33 feet, 
with a polished wooden ceiling, and also two good class-rooms. 
‘The two upper storeys contain fourteen bedrooms, and a read- 
ing-room with a pretty alcove. On the upper side is the resi- 
dence of the principal, built in the same style, with a frontage 
of 29 feet and a depth of 45 feet; it consists of two main 
floors, besides basement and attic, and has a communication 
with the college. The cost of the college and residence has 
been $22,000, and the land $8,000, making a total of $30,000 
(about £6,000) exclusive of furniture. Of this sum about 
$20,000 has already been subscribed, $15,000 having been 
contributed by three gentlemen. 

A very large audience assembled at the opening services, 
which were of a very interesting nature. ‘The chair was 
occupied by Mr. G. Hayne (of the Merchauts’ Band), to 
whom the title-deed was presented by Mr. J. 8. MacLachlan. 
The principal, Rev. Dr. Stevenson, of Immanuel Church, 
delivered a magnificent address, which roused the audience 
to great enthusiasm at times. The question arose, he said, 
as to the objects of the college, and the kind of men they 
would aim at training; in this age tlhe men necessary were 
men of zeal and of knowledge also, men who were acquainted 
with the sciences, and were interested in the great questions 
going on around. Theology itself was a science, the greatest 
of all, and it has advanced in the past and is still continuing 
to advance; for men had not yet attained unto all the light 
and truth. He had not a word to say against the sister 
churches, far from it; but we, as Congregationalists, have a 
glorious inheritance of men who have fought and struggled 
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for liberty —Cromwell, Harry Vane, blind Milton, these were 
ours; and we want men to follow in their footsteps. We 
hear nowadays of the enthusiasm of humanity; what is 
wanted is the enthusiasm of Christ, both of which are iden- 












tical. 

The Rev. Dr. Wilkes, the father of Congregationalism in 
Montreal, gave a very interesting address with many inte- 
resting reminiscences of the ‘‘ good old times” in the city. 

Altogether the meetings have been very successful, and a 
good deal of new life and energy appear to have been aroused 
by the meeting together of the representatives of the various 
churches of this body in the two provinces. 
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REVIEW. 
PHYSICAL AND MORAL LAW.* 










Tis is a comparatively small volume—it numbers altogether only 
244 pages—but its value is in inverse proportion to its size. It 
deals, as its title indicates, with some of the deepest problems pre- 
sented both by physical and metaphysical science, and it deals with 
them with a master hand. Indeed, we know of only one other volume in 
the English language which for keenness and firmness of critical analysis, 
for power to track the ever-shifting meanings put by different writers on 
the same terms back to their ultimate significance, and for suggestiveness 
of thought on the subjects treated, can be compared with this unpretending 
but most able work of Mr. Arthur. This is high praise, but it is not more 











praise than the book deserves, nor more than our readers will give j 
when once they have read the book itself. It would be impossible within i 
the brief limits at our disposal to examine at any length the various j 
positions Mr. Arthur seeks to establish, or to discuss with him the very i 






few points where we find ourselves at variance with his conclusions; and 
we shall therefore content ourselves with indicating, as briefly as possible, 
the main drift of the argument of these lectures, and the special value 
they possess in the speculative controversies of the present day. After a 
general view of the question to be discussed, in which Mr. Arthur defines 
the distinction between the two orders of law found in the universe, viz., | 
Moral and Physical Laws, not, however, without a protest that the term 
“law,” in the strict meaning of the word, is inapplicable to physical 
phenomena, we enter on the first lecture, which discusses the differences 
between the two kinds of agents governed respectively by these two orders 
oflaw. These, Mr. Arthur points out—often lighting up his subject withcon- 















* On the Difference between Physical and Moral Law. The Fernley Lecture for 
1883, By Wittram Artuur. (London: T. Woolmer.) 
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siderable beauty of illustration—are to be found in the fact that one class of 
law deals with moral, and the other with physical agents, that in the lattey 
case we are outside altogether of the region of conscience and moral obliga. 
tion and possible violation of the law, whilst these are exactly the conditions 
we find present in the subjects governed by moral law. This leads to the 
consideration of the different kind of relations established by the two orders 
of laws; and the immeasurable distance between the purely physical rela- 
tions found in physical law, and the sanctity and greatness of the moral 
relations created by moral law are brought into luminous and impressive 
distinctness. There is much in this part of Mr. Arthur’s lecture that we 
are tempted to quote, some passages of which would form a fitting sequel 
to Mr. Drummond's ‘** Natural Law in the Spiritual World,” but we for- 
bear. The fourth section of the lecture enters on the discussion of the 
core of the whole question, the Nature of the two Orders of Law, and how 
they respectively govern their domains: and the result of the discussion is 
thus forcibly summed up: ‘The manner in which the two orders of law 
differ in respect of their operative powers has already been indicated, 
physical law being sustained by irresistible foree, moral law by supreme 
authority. While physical law cannot be broken by either physical or 
moral agent, and while moral law cannot be broken by physical agents, 
though it can be broken by moral ones, neither of the two, it will be 
remembered, can be annulled. . . . Here is the place to note the 
habit of speaking of violations of physical law. Such language is always 
misleading, and is often a mere device to confound physics and morals, 
No man knows how to begin to break a physical law. What are called 
violations of physical laws, such as sailing in a crazy ship, or eating 
unwholesome food, or breathing foul air, are really violations of no 
physical law, but only of the moral precept, Do thyself no harm. 
The physical laws reign unbroken over the passengersin the crazy ship as 
well as in the seaworthy one. So they do over the man who eats what 
he knows does him harm, and also over him who lets his air become 
deadly. You may be heedless of physical laws; you may neglect to con- 
form your action to the dictates of wisdom deduced from their known 
course ; you may even set yourself, yea dash yourself against a physical 
Jaw; but if you do so, it is not you that will break the law, but the law 
that will break you... .. Will can dash against physical law, but it 
fares like a blinded bird dashing against granite”? (pp. 188, 139). The 
same keenness of thought is seen in the section which immediately 
follows the passage we have just quoted, in which Mr. Arthur points out 
how impossible it is, in the strict sense of the words, to “ modify” any of 
the laws of nature, and that what is really meant by the loose expression 
“modifying the laws of nature” is this, that ‘we can move laws in such 
manner as to modify the effects which would have arisen under some one or 
more of them had we not moved at all.” The two concluding sections of 
the lecture combine the results of the previous discussion as issuing in two 
new questions, first, how the combined operation of the two orders of law, 
resulting in a system of free agents and fixed instruments, devolves upon 
the free agents the power to modify phenomena by virtue of the 
inflexibility of physical laws ; and secondly, what are the necessary ante- 
cedents presupposed by the existence and co-ordination of these two orders 
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of law into one operative system. These two latter parts of the lecture, 
especially in their relation to many of the most perplexed and perplexing 
questions of the spiritual life, such as the possibility of God answering 
prayer in a universe ruled by fixed laws, or the doctrine of an overruling 
Providence, are specially valuable. Professor Tyndall, who never ventures 
into metaphysics without reminding us of what the late Professor Ferrier 
once said of Dr. Reid, that ‘in the higher regions of philosophy he was 
as helpless as a whale in a field of clover,” meets by the way with a 
deservedly severe handling. Professor Tyndall, says Mr. Arthur, declares 
that “without a disturbance of natural law quite as serious as the stoppage 
of an eclipse, or the rolling of the river Niagara up the falls, no act of 
humiliation, individual or national, could call one shower from heaven, or 
deflect towards us one single beam of the sun.”’ ‘The writer is not con- 
tent,” Mr. Arthur continues, ‘‘ with asserting this as his personal belief. He 
wants to commit science toit. He writes: ‘She does assert it. Professor 
Tyndall asserts that she asserts it; but science never makes assertions on a 
point about which she knows nothing. And on this point science knows no 
more than does the wisest cat in an hospital know upon the point of how 
far the request of a patient can or cannot obtain from the physician a 
change of regimen: or upon the other point, how far it is or is not possible 
to the physician to change the regimen of a given patient without a dis- 
turbance of hospital order, as serious as if he poured the milk down the 
chimneys and sent in the medicine bottles through the keyhole... . 
Professor Tyndall holds ‘ that if prayer can affect physical phenomena, 
it necessarily follows that natural laws are more or less at the mercy 
of man’s volition; and no conclusion founded on the permanency of 
these laws would be worthy of confidence.’ .... The fact is, that no 
physical law is at the mercy of any human will to break it. The fact also 
is that a great array of physical laws are under direction of the human 
will as to the time, place, force, and duration of some particular action of 
theirs. And another fact is that this does not in the least invalidate con- 
clusions founded on their constancy. It is certain that an appeal of the 
animals to human will can obtain modifications of phenomena, not by 
disturbance of law, but by confidence that it cannot be disturbed ; and the 
metaphysics that tell us all the impossibilities that attach to One higher 
than man are not science, and are not passable metaphysics ” (pp. 228, 229). 

But our space is exhausted, and we muststop. We have said that we 
knew of only one work in the English language which could be compared 
with Mr. Arthur’s lecture for keenness and depth of thought on the great 
questions now discussed ; it is the late much-lamented Professor Herbert’s 
work, ‘‘ Modern Realism Examined.” We can conceive of no better 
discipline for the mind, and no more fruitful preparation for the work of 
the ministry, so far as theological thought traverses—as it must traverse— 
the fields of philosophical speculation, than that our students and 
ministers should possess themselves of these two books and read them, 
and re-read them, until they enter, as Frederick Robertson once said, 
“like the iron atoms in the blood into the very constitution and texture of 
their minds.” They will not only be armed against the presumptuous and 
often ignorant dogmatism of much of the pseudo-metaphysics of many of 
our modern scientific men, but what is still better, they will find them- 
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selves prepared to meet, with ‘full assurance of faith,” those questions 
which many in their congregations, ignorant altogether both of physics 
and metaphysics, are constantly putting to their pastors concerning the 
limits of prayer, the method of God’s providential government of men, and 
the possibility, generally, of a living God so modifying existing phenomena 
as to make “all things work together for good to them that love Him,” 
If this drought lasts much longer the whole Christian Church will have to 
ery to God for rain, and then we shall have all the old battle over again 
as to whether prayer for physical things is of any avail. Those who have 
these two books, not merely in their libraries, but in their minds, will 
know not only that this question can be answered, but that it has been 
answered, and that the answer has never been challenged. 


CURRENT LITERATURE. 


The Universal History. By Lroprotp von Ranke. Edited by G. W. 
Protuero. Vol. I. (Kegan Paul, Trench, and Co.) Ranke seems to 
belong to a past generation of historians. One of the most brilliant and 
striking of Macaulay’s essays was based on his great work on the Popes, 
by which he first beeame known to English readers. Between that time 
and the present a long interval stretches, in which the literary activity of 
Ranke has been very conspicuous; and now he gives us another great 
work, as though to show how much he retains in his old age of the vigour 
and freshness, the untiring diligence in research, and the calm philosophic 
impartiality in judgment which were characteristic of his earlier years. 
Perhaps neither the name of the author nor the subject is a passport to 
popularity. Ranke’s books are highly appreciated by all those who know 
how to estimate the highest kind of historic work, but they are not attrac- 
tive to general readers. They are too careful and elaborate, and rely for 
their success upon those more solid merits which command the approval 
of the critic rather than on the graces of style which attract the multi- 
tude. The subject, again, is so vast as to suggest the idea of a severe and 
formal treatment which would not admit of those brighter touches of 
personal portraiture which give vividness to a history. To some extent, 
of course, this is true; and yet the volume before us, which is but the 
first instalment of a great work, shows how much genius can do to clothe 
what would otherwise have been a mere dry skeleton with something of 
interest. Our author is, indeed, specially qualified for this kind of work. 
His great familiarity with all the sources of history not only secures 
fulness and accuracy of information, but enables him to fix upon the 
crucial points to which it is necessary to give prominence. He has 
always written as a philosopher, and here it is the touch of a philosopher 
that is wanted. A mere narrator would only have chronicled events, and, 
as he has no chance of going into details, the story would be a mere 
summary, and consequently extremely dry and uninviting. Picturesque- 
ness Ranke never has, and its absence has been felt in narratives which 
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ealled for and would have been greatly enlivened by it. But here there 
js no room for it, but instead we require wise discrimination in the selec- 
tion and eareful grouping of facts to illustrate the general view of the 
history. It is in these qualities that Ranke excels, and his full power is 
brought out in this volume. It deals with the ‘“ oldest historical group of 
nations and the Greeks’’—-Egyptians, Israelites, Medes and Persians, 
and Greeks, down to the establishment of the Macedonian Empire. It is 
a wide area to cover, and so to cover that the reader may get a true idea 
of the whole course of the history. This is the task which Ranke set 
before himself, and, difficult as it was, it has been successfully accom- 
plished. The survey is admirably done, and the history, while necessarily 
compendious with facts closely condensed, is so told as not to be a 
mere dry recital which speedily passes from the memory. A better book 
as an introduction to the study of history could not easily be found. 


Terse Talk on Timely Topics. By Henry Vartry. (J. Nisbet and 
Co.) It is very rarely wise to publish a collection of ephemeral articles 
from newspapers and similar publications. Mr. Varley’s little book of 
“Terse Talk’ is not one of the few exceptions which prove the rule. It 
contains very little that needs to be remembered, and very much that for 
his own sake as well as for the sake of others had better be forgotten. 
With many of his opinions we agree, but they are continually mixed up 
with others which mar their character, and are presented in forms and are 
sustained by arguments which we cannot approve. We hope we are as 

earnest on behalf of the Evangelical creed as is Mr. Varley, but there are 
many of his statements which seem to us calculated only to expose it to 
needless reproach. Take, e.g., the undiscrimivating way in which he 
links together Robertson, Maurice, Stanley, Martineau, and talks of them 
all as belonging to the rationalistie school, and then proceeds to tell a 
melancholy story of the shipwreck made of faith and a good conscience 
by some young man who strayed into infidelity. If Mr. Varley thinks 
that this mode of dealing with opponents is calculated to advance the 
interests of truth, or to save young men from the influence of a theology 
he regards as too liberal, he is most certainly mistaken. The work is 
about the most serious any man could undertake, and it ought to be 
approached in a different temper, and dealt with in another method. We 
do not object to Mr. Varley’s advocacy of the most extreme views, but 
there is often a dogmatism in his tone which is certainly offensive to those 
who do not agree with him. Nowhere is this more manifest than in his 
unfortunate observations on the case of Mr. Bradlaugh, in dealing with 
whom Mr. Varley shows his inability to appreciate the fundamental 
principles of liberty. No man, he says, has the right to deny his responsi- 
bility to God, neither has the legislature the right to enable any man by 
law to deny that responsibility. Such legislation would be in direct 
opposition to the fundamental principle which underlies English law, 
viz., that every man is responsible to God.’’ Consequently he not only 
opposes the Affirmation Bill, but distinctly says: ‘‘ If I were present in a 
court of justice and heard a man, whether peer or peasant, claim to give 
evidence upon affirmation on the ground of his disbelief in the existence 
of God or his responsibility to Him, I should protest against his evidence 
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being received.’ In other words, Mr. Varley would deny the atheist not 
only admission to Parliament, but the fundamental rights of a citizen, A 
man who cannot go into a court of law to demand justice for himself jn 
any case where his own oath would be required, is clearly placed outside 
the pale of citizenship. This is the position taken by a Christian teacher 
who professes to be guided by the law which says, ‘* Do unto others as you 
would that others should do unto you.” Mr. Varley is a Dissenter against 
whose ancestors the very principles which he advocates were invoked, 
and if there are any who should desire to invoke them again, they may 
safely appeal to his reasoning. Supposing the case to be reversed, and 
an infidel state to lay down as its fundamental principle a denial of God, 
would Mr. Varley approve the application in such case to believers of the 
same principles which he lays down in respect to the atheist ? Would he 
not denounce and rightly denounce it as an act of monstrous persecution ? 
We cannot too strongly express on many grounds our regret at the posi- 
tion which Mr. Varley has taken, and that not so much because of any 
injury which they do to the cause of liberty as because of the sad mis- 
representation they give of Evangelical truth. We have thus indicated 
some of the points to which we take exception in this little work, but at 
the same time we are not insensible to the high motive which pervades 
the whole, and the shrewdness and cleverness which mark many of his 


short passages. 


A Drawn Game. By Bastu. In Three Volumes. (Chatto and 
Windus.) Basil is a clever writer, and here gives us an entertaining 
story. There is a good deal of improbability, not to say impossibility, 
about many of its incidents. The situation often becomes too complicated, 
and altogether the plot is more exciting and ingenious than natural. But 
this is only what might be said of a great many stories, and Basil is 
certainly entitled to credit for the skill with which he engages and holds 
the attention of the reader. Some of the portraits are exceedingly clever, 
though partially spoiled by exaggeration. The Rev. John Pybus, e.7., is 
an admirable specimen of a High Church clergyman, unworld!y with a 
good deal of the recluse, with his good sense overshadowed by an absurd 
theory pushed to so ridiculous an extent as to become incredible. His 
wife is certainly a beautiful illustration of that unselfish gentleness and 
untiring kindness which is the brightest feature in the highest type of 
womanhood. Mrs. Tuck, again, has a distinet originality; so has her 
scheming nephew, the young Irish adventurer. ‘The book is entitled to 
take a fair average place in the literature of the season. 


A Dictionary of Miracles. By the Rev. E. Copyam Brewer, LL.D. 
(Chatto and Windus.) To make a collection of miracles appears at first 
sight to be a useless task. We are ready to say of such a work as this, 
Cui bono? For what end has all this trouble been taken? What useful 
purpose is to be served by it? What is the good of heaping together 
records of miracles, many of which are false? But, as Dr. Brewer says, 
“the truth or falsehood of the miracles has nothing to do with the subject, 
and, whether true or false, they may at any rate serve to illustrate the 
current opinions of the people in the different ages to which they belong, 
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and on this account, if on no other, they possess both interest and value.” 
Dr. Brewer treats his subject very thoroughly and systematically, dividing 
itinto three parts, entitled respectively, ‘ Miracles of Saints in imitation 
of Scripture Miracles,’’ Realistic Miracles,” ‘* Miracles to prove Church 
Dogmas.”” The book is a marvel of patient industry, and contains an 
ample store of curious and entertaining matter. 


Reasons concerning our Hope. (Alexander and Shepheard.) Clear, 
concise, cogent, and comprehensive, this little work has our heartiest 
approval. It is just the sort of book to place in the hand of young people 
who wish to be instructed concerning the basis of faith. It will furnish 
them with the information and arguments which they need to enable 
them to give a reason for the hope that is in them. It may also serve 
the not less useful and important end of convincing those whose minds 
are not yet made up to accept the claims of Christianity. The book bears 
abundant traces of wide reading and careful thinking, and may be truly 
described as a mu/tum in parvo. 


From Christ to Constantine. Christianity in the First Three Centuries. 
By Watter F. Apenry. (Sunday School Union.) This is a compen- 
dious aud well-written manual of the Church history of the first three 
centuries. The author confines himself to the external history of Chris- 
tianity, “‘ together with only such internal points as Church government 
and the social life of Christians,’’ leaving ‘‘ the literature and doctrine in 
the writings of the fathers and the controversies of heresy for separate 
treatment,” The salient features of the history are clearly indicated, the 
paragraphs introducing each important event being marked by separate 
headings, so that the reader is enabled without any difficulty to form a 
clear and connected idea of the general course as well as of the different 
parts of the history. 


A Teacher's Commentary on the Gospel of St. Mark. By the Rev. 
Ricuarp Giover, Bristol. (Sunday School Union.) This is a reprint of 
articles which originally appeared in the Sunday School Chronicle. It 
is designed specially for the use of teachers, and is adapted to meet their 
peculiar requirements, combining as it does the advantages both of an 
exegetical and a homiletical commentary. We hope that in the more per- 
manent form it may be widely useful to those for whose benefit it has 
been written. 


How our Working People Live. By the late Ricuarp Rowe. (Stra- 
han and Co.) It is a true and a trite saying that “ one half of the world 
does not know how the other half live.” In the book before us the author 
has sought to remove this ignorance, so far as it relates to one part of the 
population, by showing how our working people live in different parts of 
the country. The Merthyr iron-worker, the Connaught cotter, the 
Staffordshire potter, the Buckinghamshire labourer, the Banffshire fisher- 
man, the Northampton shoemaker, the Tyneside collier, the Dorsetshire 
drudge, the Worcestershire hand-nailer, the London omnibus-man and 


cabman, and the Bethnal Green silk-weaver, are all made to pass in 
VOL. XIII. 48 
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succession before the reader, the circumstances, characier, and condition 
of cach one being portrayed with a faithful and skilful hand. At the 
present time, when so much attention is being drawn to our working 
people, this book will be read with special interest because of the light 
that it throws upon various questions in which they are specially interested, 


The Angelin the Marble, and other Papers. By Grorce I’. Pentecosr, 
D.D. (Hodder and Stoughton.) A collection of articles dealing with 
questions of Christian experience. They are short, simple, striking, and 
suggestive; and what more need we say? They will furnish excellent 
matter for devotional reading. 


The Highway of Holiness. Helps to the Spiritual Life. By W. Hay 
M. H. Arrxen. (J. IF. Shaw and Co.) This is another devotional 
manual of somewhat similar character and aim. As its title indicates, it 
is intended to serve as a help to those who have already entered upon the 
Christian pilgrimage. It is full of encouraging and stimulating thoughts 
expressed in clear and often forcible style. 


The Lord’s Prayer. A Practical Meditation. By Newman Hat, 
LL.B. (T. and T. Clark.) Mr. Newman Hall’s book on the Lord's 
Prayer is not in any sense a philosophical treatise, but consists of a series 
of discourses clear in thought, lucid in style, and full of spiritual power 
and earnestness. They all bear upon themselves the stamp of the quali- 
ties which have made Mr. Hall so popular as a preacher. They ar 
thoroughly evangelical in tone, careful in their exposition of Scripture, 
often felicitous in illustration, and always devout in feeling and pointed 
in their appeals. Here and there Mr. Hall seems to us to forget that he 
is writing a book and not preaching a sermon, and he adopts illustrations 
which, however effective and telling from the pulpit, hardly seem in plac 
when they meet us in a portly octavo. Mr. William Hoyle’s statistical 
calculations never impress us even when we meet them in his long letters 
to The Times; but in a sermon on the text, ‘‘ Give us this day our daily 
bread,” they are still more out of place. This is a fault, however, which 
is the result of excessive zeal, and which may therefore be condoned. 
The book is altogether an intelligent, and to many will be an attractiv¢ 
and useful, exposition of a prayer in which may be found the very key to 
our religion. It will be welcomed and prized in many pious households, 
whose members will find in it the kind of devotional reading whieh: is 
eminently necessary. 


The Young Teacher. An Elementary Handbook of Sunday School 
Instruction. By Witu1am H.Groser, B.Se. (Sunday School Union.) A 
thoroughly useful and practical handbook, full of wise counsels aud 
valuable suggestions. It should be in the hands of every young teacher, 
and even old and experienced teachers may learn something from it, for i 
comes from one who is a veteran in the cause of Sunday Schools, and 
who fully understands what he is writing about. 


John Wycliffe: a Quincentenary Tribute. By J. Jackson Wray. 
(Nisbet and Co.) This is a popular account of Wycliffe’s life and work. 
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Mr. Wray makes no pretensions to learning or original research, and does 
not profess to treat the subject exhaustively. He writes not for scholars 
but for the common people; and all he aims at, therefore, is a brief and 
yet vivid description of the life-story of one of England’s greatest heroes. 
The book is equally worthy of the author and the theme. It is dedicated 
to the common people, and we hope that it will be widely circulated among 
them. It will help them to forma clear and accurate idea of one who 
was indeed (to use Mr. Wray’s words) ‘‘the noble champion of their 
liberties, the morning star that heralded their light,” 


Booth, or the Blue Ribbon Movement ; or, the Factory Boy who became 
Temperance Evangelist. By Ernest Buackweitt. (Passmore and 
Alabaster.) Those who desire to be well posted up in the history of the 
Blue Ribbon movement, as illustrated in the life-work of one of its leading 
apostles and champions, cannot do better than procure for themselves a 
copy of this book. The story is a very striking one, and deserves to 
be carefully studied and pondered, even by those who may not entirely 
sympathize with the principles and methods of what is assuredly one of 
the most remarkable movements of modern times. 


Scripture Verities: Germs of Thought on Biblical Subjects. By 
tev. D. PrepcEe. (Elliot Stock.) This is a brief summary of the leading 
truths of the Bible written for the benefit of those who have neither the 
time nor the ability to read elaborate treatises on the subject in question, 
and designed with a view to counteract the evil effect produced by scepti- 
cism, and especially by the so-called ‘‘new theology.” Clear, concise, 
and scriptural, it is likely to be useful to many perplexed and troubled 
souls. 


Thoughts in the Valleys. By Caprain Dawson. (J. I’. Shaw and Co.) 
There are many striking and beautiful thoughts to be learned from the 
valleys of the Old Testament. Captain Dawson has here gathered some 
of them, and woven them into a garland of flowers, with the hope that they 
may be the means of cheering and helping some who are passing through 
dark valleys of trouble and sorrow. 


The Bible True to Itself. A Treatise on the Historical Truth of the 
Old Testament. By A. Moopy Sruarr, D.D. (J. Nisbet and Co.) This 
isan able and well-written treatise, the design of which is to show the 
historical truth of the records contained in the Old Testament, in answer 
to recent theories which have been framed with the view of undermining 
the authority of the Hebrew Scriptures. Dr. Stuart has got a good grip 
of his subject, and handles it in an easy and masterly style. The book is 
caleulated to render good service by removing difficulties out of the path 
of unbelievers, and by strengthening in the faith those whose minds may 
have been disturbed and unsettled by the current speculations of the day. 


The Fourfold Life: its Antecedents and Consequents. By H. S1v- 
cLaIR Paterson, D.D. (J. T°. Shaw and Co.) The aim of this book is to 
fortify and establish those whose faith is weak and halting. In his 
defence of the Christian religion Dr. Paterson takes his stand on the facts 
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of our Lord’s life as they are presented in the fourfold record of it given 
in the Gospels, and quotes the words of Prebendary Rowe in the Bampton 
Lectures for 1877, as aptly expressing his own view on the subject: “ The 
personal history of our Lord must constitute the citadel of Christianity, 
and must therefore form the key of the Christian position, on which if we 
can retain a firm hold we shall remain masters of the entire ground; and 
other points connected with Christianity will assume their due place and 
proper subordination.” The book is written with a considerable degree 
of logical acumen and literary ability, and may be read with advantage 
by the devout as well as by those who are sceptically inclined. 


Life, Function, Health. By H. Stxciarr Parersoy, D.D. (Hodder 
and Stoughton.) These studies for young men were originally issued 
in the form of three small volumes, entitled respectively ‘ Studies on 
Life,” “The Human Body and its Functions,” and * Health Studies.” 
The charming style in which they are written, as well as the intrinsic 
value of their subject-matter, are sufficiently attested by the favourable 
reception which has already been accorded to them. We have mueh 
pleasure in commending them to the attention of all young men who 
have not already become acquainted with them through the medium of 
the separate volumes, assuring them that they will find them full of wise 
suggestions in relation to matters of great practical importance. Not the 
least recommendation of the book is its cheapness, the price of the whole 
being only three shillings and sixpence. 


The Life of Rev. J. Theophilus Dods. By H. Bonar, D.D. (J. Nisbet 
and Co.) This is the story of the life-work of an earnest and devoted 
worker in connection with Mr. McCall’s mission in Paris. His career as 
a missionary was a very short one, but it was also a very useful and 
honourable one. Though dying at the early age of thirty-two, he dida 
true work for God in France, spending and being spent, toiling early and 
late, not counting his life dear to him, till, after five years of toil, he sank 
down exhausted in the harvest-field, amid the sheaves which he had been 
reaping. The narrative of his labours is full of interest and suggestiveness 
to those working in similar fields elsewhere, while the example of 
his heroic self-sacrificing zeal may have the effect of quickening and 
stimulating those who have not yet consecrated themselves to the service 
of Christ. 


The Dawn of European Literature und Anglo-Saxon Literature. By 
Joun Earte, M.A. (S.P.C.K.) This is a careful and comprehensive 
account of “the oldest of the vernacular literatures of modern Europe.” 
In the first chapter Mr. Earle gives us a preliminary view of the Latin 
literature by which Anglo-Saxon literature was largely influenced. The 
book is one which will be very welcome to students of literature, con- 
taining as it does a great deal of curious and out-of-the-way information 
in a small and convenient compass. Thoughts and Characters. Selec- 
tions from the Writings of the Author of “ The Schonberg-Cotta Family.” 
By a Friend. (S.P,C.K.) ‘The numerous admirers of the popular writer 
of “The Schonberg-Cotta Family” will know how to appreciate this 
volume .of illustrative selections taken from her various works. The 
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extracts are for the most part well chosen and fairly represent her style 
and teaching. They are arranged in five departments, entitled respec- 
tively ‘‘ Historical Characters,” ‘* Historical Scenes and Reflections,” 
“Characters in Fiction,” ‘‘ Nature and Art,” “ Human Life,” ‘“Spiri- 
tual Life.” The book will furnish excellent Sunday as well as week-day 
reading for the home circle. The Types and Antitypes of our Lord 
and Saviour (S.P.C.K.), is a long flat book got up in the medixval 
style, “the borders and initial letters being adapted from an illuminated 
copy of the Gospels in the British Museum, and other missals of the 
thirteenth century.” It consists of twenty-nine separate plates, each of 
which is illustrated by appropriate poetical extracts. Our Maoris. 
By Lady Martin. (S8.P.C.K.) The visit of the Maori king and his 
suite to our shores will have excited curiosity to know something 
about the country and people whom they represent, and Lady Martin 
seeks to gratify this very natural curiosity by giving a short account of 
her own observations and experiences gathered from ‘“ diaries kept by 
the writer during a residence of thirty-four years in New Zealand.” The 
author aims at no startling or sensational effects, and contents herself with 
a simple and yet faithful narration of what she has seen and heard. The 
account of the triumphs of the Gospel in New Zealand is specially in- 
teresting, and will be new to some. John Wielif: his Life, Times, 
and Teaching. By Rev. Anraur Rospert Pennineton, M.A. (S.P.C.K.) 
This isa praiseworthy endeavour to do justice to the memory of the first 
great English Reformer. Mr. Pennington has evidently a’profound admira- 
tion for Wiclif, an admiration which las been strengthened rather than 
weakened by a careful study of his life and published works. He writes of 
him in a genial spirit of hearty appreciation, and has certainly helped to 
give clearness and definiteness to an image which has so long looked down 
upon us, as Professor Shirley puts it, “‘ without personality or expression.” 
—Life of John Wycliffe, by Frepertc D. Matruew (S.P.C.K.), is a small 
book of forty-eight pages, containing a short sketch of Wycliffe’s life, for 
the benefit we suppose of those who may not have the means of purchasing 
larger works, or who may desire to have such a brief digest of the facts as 
this little volume supplies. 


CONGREGATIONAL ITEMS, 


The removal of Rev. R. Brindley from Ramsgate to Castlegate, Not- 
tingham, is a change which has more than merely local interest. Both 
the churches are well known in the denomination—Ramsgate as a place 
of resort for visitors from all parts of the country, and as the scene of the 
long pastorate of one so deservedly honoured as Rev. H. J. Bevis; Castle- 
gate, Nottingham, as one of the most spirited and successful churches in 
the Midlands, or indeed in the country. Mr. Brindley’s brief career at 
Ramsgate has been eminently successful, and many will share the 
unfeigned regret of the Church that his first pastorate there is to be so early 
closed. But while we share the feeling we cannot but rejoice that Mr. 
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Brindley has bowed to the pressure from Nottingham. It is of infinite 
importance to us that the positions in great provincial centres should be 
firmly held. Mr. Brindley’s past course abundantly justifies the wisdom 
of the Castlegate church in its choice, and encourages the most sanguine 
hopes as to his future. 

The opening of the handsome new church at Hampstead, of which Mr, 
It. F. Norton is the pastor, is another among the many signs of healthful 
activity in Church extension in the metropolis. The church is built in 
district where such provision is greatly needed, and the young minister 
is eminently qualified for the work that has to be done. There was a 
good deal of pleasant talk at the luncheon as to the suitability of the place 
to the wants of the neighbourhood, or rather, perhaps, as to the real test 
of the suitable. We are bound to avow our conviction that there is a 
danger of being so anxious about architectural beauty and esthetic effect 
as to build churches which may repel instead of attracting the poor. We 
deprecate the idea of anything in the building or the worship which is 
calculated to separate the rich and the poor into different congregations. 
Having said this, we must add that in the church at Hampstead this 
peril has been successfully avoided. While the building is elegant and 
imposing, there is nothing of a cold and stately character, which is always 
repellent. Mr. Horton is not the man to look to one class only, and the 
church is in harmony with the spirit of the man, and invites hearers of 
all classes and grades of culture. This is the fourth large place which has 
been opened within a short time. In the horth there is the new chapel 
at Finsbury Park, and in the south those at Lavender Hill and Wimbledon. 
That at Balham will be opened in the beginning of October. Already, 
therefore, the work of the Congregational Church Extension Society for 
the metropolis is bearing rich fruit. It is additionally gratifying to be 
able to say that in all these places we have ministers all full of zeal and 
energy, and three of them young men {ull of rich promise for the future. 


In‘our advertising pages will be found an announcement of the fellow- 
ships and scholarships open to competition at the Lancashire Independent 
College. We commend it to the careful attention of all students for the 
ministry. Of the college and its Principal we have spoken in our first 
article. There is no college in the denomination which is doing a better 
work. 


ose 


CHRISTIAN WORK ABROAD. 


Francr.—Eneouragement attends many labourers in both town and 
country in France. Mr. McAll’s new station in Paris, near the Porte St. 
Denis, is very successful. The hall is well filled every evening with 
hearers who manifest something more than simple curiosity. One of the 
conférenciers of the Inner Mission lately met with a hearty reception in 
a district of the Oise. After a most crowded meeting, at which nearly all 
the hearers stood in order to give more room, many said, “ This gentleman 
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jsmuch more religious and speaks much better to the heart than our 
priest. We must have a Protestant curé.” At a neighbouring village, 
an old forge was cleaned out and adorned by the landlady of an inn. 
The chimney-place was covered with a cloth of spotless white, and on it 
were placed two enormous cierges, or wax-candles, such as are seen on 
altars—in fact it looked like an altar; and when the lecturer, wishing to 
consult his notes, turned his back on his hearers and his face towards the 
lights, they thought he must be a Romanist! In the South of France, 
among the Free and the Methodist churches, there has been a very con- 
siderable revival, which is beginning to make itself felt among some of 
the lifeless, and in many cases pastorless, Reformed churches. 

Mexico.—The priest-party in this country are getting alarmed at the 
progress of Protestantism, and are therefore insinuating, with a view to 
rouse national hatred against it, that the Government of the United States, 
and especially its Christian missionaries, are meditating projects of annex- 
ation. But men’s minds are becoming more and more enlightened as to 
the real nature of Romanism, and Mexico will not give back her property 
into the hands of a lazy priesthood. Troubles will doubtless arise from 
time to time, but every year of peace adds to the security of the Republic, 
and to the strength of Protestantism. It is a thinly peopled country. 
In the state of Tobasco there are only 100,090 inhabitants. A Presby- 
terian missionary who has recently gone there, says that from Frontera 
to the capital, seventy miles, not a single settlement was passed, and 
from the capital north-west up the river Gonzales, for another seventy 
miles, to E] Paraiso (the Paradise), only two small villages were seen. 
Mission and Bible work was begun in this district of Paraiso some three 
years ago, but was soon after abandoned, although not till some good 
seed had been sown. <A few persons whose hearts had been touched 
agreed to meet for mutual edification, but they earnestly desired to have 
a preacher. And in September last the request was granted, and a 
Presbyterian student, who had offered himself for the work, entered on 
his labours. The people at Paraiso, though not wealthy, have bought 
a house and furnished it as a church. This example was soon followed 
at Comalealee, a town of 2000 inhabitants, eighteen miles to the south. 
The missionary whose letter furnishes us with these facts says that there 
is now a church of fifty-six members at Paraiso, and thirty more are 
waiting to be received. A colporteur is at work in all the district, and 
has sold four large boxes of Bibles and Testaments, and services are to 
be held in many of the places he has visited. But the people are most 
degraded, and have been, and still are, held in bondage by the priesthood, 
whose viccs, the missionary says, are more scandalous than in any other 
country he has ever seen. 


Arrica.—Mr. Stanley’s last journey on the Upper Congo was made in 
the fall of last year. The starting-point was Leopoldville, and the 
furthest place reached was the Stanley Falls. Various excursions were 
made up rivers running into the Congo, among others up the Aruwimi, 
which river is called higher up the “ Orierre,” evidently Schweinfurth’s 
Ouelle, and, if so, connected with the Albert Nyanza, and so with the Nile 
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system. Several stations were formed on the Congo, and all along the 
natives were anxious to have the white man to come and settle among 
them. The sole object of the King of the Belgians in promoting this expe- 
dition, on which he expends £80,000 annually out of his own private re. 
sources, is to benefit the millions of Central Africa. Leopold II. is gather. 
ing for merchants and missionaries the information needful for theiy 
respective undertakings. His desire is that Central Africa should be 
civilized for its own benefit, and not merely farmed for the pyrofit of 
European traders. Consequently one of the great objects contemplated 
is the creation of an independent international state in Equatorial Africa, 
embracing the entire region of the Congo River, based upon Free Trade 
principles and absolute religious freedom to all religious bodies alike, 
and recognized and guaranteed by the great European powers. If this 
plan can be carried out, it will be the best possible settlement of the Congo 
question. As it is, no such rapid and peaceful opening of an uncivilized 
country is on record. Friendship is being formed with the natives; 
relations of peace and goodwill are being established. For a thousand 
miles in the interior white men are living in quietness among the Bantu 
races of the Congo region. And should a railway from the coast to 
Stanley Pool be constructed, it will form a highway for traffic with fifty 
millions of people, and facilitate the entrance and work of the missionary 
with his message of peace and salvation. As the editor of The Regions 
Beyond says, this expedition is “one of the most remarkable feats of 
the 19th century, and its bearing on the future of the missionary enter- 
prise and of commerce is most important.” 

The Nyanza Mission of the Church Missionary Society, after several 
years of patient toil and the loss of many precious lives, is at last begin- 
ning to bear fruit. Letters from Bu-Ganda state that last Christmas-day 
forty communicants partook of the Lord’s Supper, all having been pre- 
viously baptized and duly instructed. Among these was at least one 
princess. One of the missionaries had gained much influence by the use 
of his medical knowledge. The king’s (Mtesa) attitude is not always a 
favourable one, as he is frony time to time influenced by the Arab traders. 
Still, the missionaries are allowed to pursue their work without much 
hindrance, and one of them says, ‘The people have a great thirst for 
knowledge; the rapidity with which they learn to read is something 
astonishing.’ Several chiefs are receiving instruction, and about one or 
two much hope is cherished. Of one of these, a man about thirty-five 
years of age, the missionary says, he has learned to love him for “ his 
steadiness of aim, his unity of purpose, his wonderful perseverance in 
coming here so frequently from a great distance through a large swamp, 
the extent of his knowledge, his simplicity of manner and meekness, 
and his serious earnestness.” 


Re.iciovus Statistics.—Speaking generally, each hundred of the world’s 
inhabitants consists religiously of 1 Parsee, Sikh, or Jew, 6 Greek Catholics, 
12 Roman Catholies, 8 other Christians (including Protestants), 13 Hindus, 
12} Mohammedans, 40 Buddhists, 8 Heathen not included in the above. 
(From a volume called ‘ Buddhism,” published by the Society for Pro- 
moting Christian Knowledge.) 
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REV. E, H. JONES. 


Rev. E. H. Jones is well known as a vigorous and active as well 
asa warm-hearted and energetic secretary of the London Mis- 
sionary Society. He is a native of North Wales, and received 
his early education partly at Dr. Fisher’s school, in Liverpool, 
a Dissenting establishment of some repute in its day, and 
partly at Merchant Taylors, in London. For a short time 
after leaving school, he assisted the late Mr. George Yonge as 
secretary of the Society for Propagation of the Gospel among 
the Jews. During this period of his life he became associated 
with the church under the pastoral care of the Rev. R. Alliott, 
LL.D., under whom he subsequently studied at Western 
College, Plymouth. On leaving college in 1855, he settled at 
Bridgewater, where he soon earned a high reputation as a 
faithful and devoted pastor as well as an able and sympathetic 
preacher. His fervid missionary zeal and intense love of 
aggressive religious work bore practical fruit in the erection of 
new school and class rooms during the first year of his pastorate, 
and at a later date of a large and handsome new church in the 
centre of the town. On the death of the Rey. H. J. Addiscott, 
of Taunton, in 1860, he was appointed to the oftice of secretary 
to the Somerset Association, a post which he continued to hold 
till 1870, when he left Bridgewater in order to undertake the 
pastoral oversight of the church at Trevor Chapel, Brompton, 
and laboured here with acceptance and success until he 
was invited to fill the office of Deputation Secretary to 
the London Missionary Society. In this position he has 
VOL. XIII. 49 
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become more generally known to the churches, and wherever 
he is known he is regarded with equal affection and esteem, 
With him, as with his colleagues, there is no perfunctory 
discharge of a required but unwelcome duty. His whole 
soul is in his work, and he spares no effort in order to main- 
tain the hold of the Society upon the sympathy and confi- 
dence of the churches. 

Mr. Jones’s large acquaintance with his brethren in the 
ministry and the hearty sympathy with them which he so 
sedulously cultivates, specially qualify him for doing this 
important service at the present time. It is essential to the 
prosperity of the London Missionary Society that it should 
keep the touch of Congregationalists throughout the king- 
dom. The society certainly does not exist for the sectarian 
purpose of propagating Congregationalism, but it is neverthe- 
less to all intents and purposes one of the great institutions of 
the Congregational Churches. It is from them that almost 
the whole of its support is derived, and they look to it as their 
representative and instrument for foreign missionary work. 
Still it must be said that, owing to the catholic principle 
of its constitution, there is great need for a wisdom in its ad- 
ministration which, without the compromise of its fundamental 
principle, shall preserve the happiest relations with the 
churches on which it is now mainly dependent both for money 
and men. In this respect the services of men like Mr. Jones 
are invaluable, and we can only hope that he will continually 
be encouraged by proofs of the growing interest of the churches 
everywhere in the society which he so ably represents amongst 
them. We are the more anxious for this as the needs of the 
society are specially urgent; while, at the same time, owing 
to the multitude of distracting claims, there is no little danger 
that the missions to the heathen may be subordinatsd to what 
is thought to be the greater urgency of home demands. Such 
a result would be a simple disaster to the churches and to the 
work at home as well as to thatabroad. Itis by the presence 
of wise inspiration and earnest effort at the helm that an issue 
so much to be deprecated is to be avoided. 








GLADSTONE OR SALISBURY ? 


We pointed out last month the disingenuous and, in fact, dis- 
honest character of the Tory contention in the controversy of 
the hour. But it must be added that this is largely due to 
the fact that it is a struggle of personal ambition rather than 
of principle. On Lord Salisbury’s own showing, the action 
of the Lords, which is the fons et origo of the present agita- 
tion, is due to their desire to provide a safeguard against 
what he is pleased to describe as “‘ one-sided redistribution ” 
by the representatives of a party they do not trust. We 
have only to turn this round in order to arrive at the ‘true 
inwardness” of the Tory contention. The defence which is 
to be provided against ‘‘ one-sided redistribution” by the 
Liberals, is ‘‘ one-sided redistribution” by the Tories. If it 
were possible to take the arrangement altogether out of the 
hands of professional politicians, and to commit it to men of 
the ‘‘ cross-bench ” mind, albeit the ‘‘cross-bench”’ is pretty 
sure to give a distinct Conservative bias, we should heartily 
rejoice. We as Liberals are far more opposed to one-sidedness 
than is Lord Salisbury, or his Manchester henchman, Mr. 
Henry Howorth, to whom, for some reason unintelligible to 
the world at large, The Times grants such a free use of its 
columns. So far from desiring to secure an unfair advantage 
for our party by a manipulation of the constituencies, we 
should be quite prepared to give a liberal discount on our 
legitimate claims in order to secure such a settlement of the 
question as would allow of Parliament taking up other busi- 
ness which has been too long delayed. But when an angry 
protest against “one-sided redistribution” is raised by a 
party whose unconcealed aim is to secure party gains for 
themselves, we must resist @ outrance. If the real object were 
to have an equitable arrangement of the constituencies, there 
could not well be a more favourable condition of the opposing 
forces than that which at present exists. Mr. Gladstone is 
supreme in the House of Commons and in the country, but if 
he were disposed to abuse the power which he undoubtedly 
possesses, there is a sufficient check on such an unworthy 
attempt in the House of Lords, and Lord Salisbury has 
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already shown that he would not hesitate to strain it to the 
utmost. His position in thus endeavouring to counteract an 
arrangement which, ex hypoihesi, would be flagrantly unjust, 
would be infinitely stronger than that which he holds now, as 
the representative of the most transparent and audacious hypo- 
crisy which was ever attempted on a great nation. No doubt, 
if his only objection to the plan was that it did not accord with 
Tory ideas, and, though evidently fair, might be expected 
injuriously to affect Tory interests, that would be a very dif- 
ferent matter. Practically that would be the case, and so we 
come back to the point from which we started, that the sole 
question in connection with the Franchise, which the Tories 
are so anxious to submit to the nation, is whether Lord Salis- 
bury or Mr. Gladstone is to propose the arrangements for 
redistribution. 

The meaning of the demand which is made from every Tory 
platform, and in every variety of form, from the dulcet notes 
of Sir Stafford Northcote to the rude and insulting accents of 
Mr. Chaplin, is that Parliament shall be dissolved and the 
country thrown into the turmoil and cost of a general election 
in order to pronounce on the relative merits of Mr. Gladstone 
and Lord Salisbury. His lordship is so thoroughly persuaded 
that the country is longing to entrust its destinies to his hand 
that he frets over every month’s delay which hinders this 
manifestation of the popular will. There has been nothing 
in the course of events which warrants such an anticipation ; 
but he is assured by flatterers, Conservative associations, emi- 
nent leaders of public opinion of the ‘‘Henry Howorth” type, 
that it is so, and apparently he believes their sanguine forecasts 
of the results of an appeal to the people. Far be it from us to 
pronounce as to the truth or falsehood of their predictions. All 
that we can say is, there are no facts patent to the world by 
which they are sustained. Every now and then a Tory orator 
appeals to ‘bye election after bye election” as telling the 
same tale of the waning confidence of the constituencies, and 
the statements are made in so dogmatic a tone that they are 
generally accepted. But if the Tory seers are not stronger 
in prophecy than in history, Liberals need not trouble them- 
selves about their confident calculations of a majority. A 
writer in The Daily News (August 14th) does good service by 
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giving @ summary of the gains and losses of the two parties 
during the Parliament. The general result is thus stated : 


During the last two years and eight months, therefore, with no less 
than sixty-nine elections, the Conservatives have gained only five seats, 
while the Liberals have gained three, so that the net gain to the Conser- 
vatives since 1st January, 1882, has been two seats—a not very alarming 
result to the Liberals. It is fair, however, to state that as a whole the 
number of votes given to Conservatives at the bye elections has been 
larger than at the corresponding elections of 1880. 


The one correction, or rather addition, which is necessary to 
complete this is that, of these two gains, one is no gain aé all, 
since it was only the minority seat in Cambridgeshire ; and the 
other was Brighton, lost through the recreancy of an apostate 
and the bouleversement in the Liberal party in the borough 
which such a treason is always sure to produce. It was, how- 
ever, the one sign of Tory reaction which the elections of the 
last year have furnished ; while in the previous one the loss of 
Southampton and York was fully balanced, and more than 
balanced, by the gain of Hastings and Ipswich. We confess 
ourselves surprised that the natural vexation at the slow 
progress of domestic legislation has not manifested itself in 
some more tangible way. 

There is no visible abatement of the popular enthusiasm 
for the Prime Minister. We are assured by those who have 
knowledge as to the feelings prevalent in Tory circles that the 
malignity with which he is hated is almost incredible, and the 
credulity with which any kind of imputation upon him is 
swallowed simply ludicrous, and the eagerness with which 
these monstrous stories are repeated, even by some who claim 
to be good men, positively wicked in its criminal recklessness 
as to the truth of the scandals which it piles upon the name of 
agreat man. He is still the pet aversion of all the snobs in 
the country. He is distrusted by stock-jobbers and bond- 
holders, who think more about the returns of their specula- 
tions than of the interests of the nation or the principles of 
right. At the Guildhall, as in the halls of the city companies 
and in the palaces of monopoly and privilege everywhere, his 
name inspires the kind of feeling with which, we are told, the 
Moslems used to regard that of our crusading king. It must 
be added that nowhere is he more heartily detested than in 
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the narrow preserves of religious bigotry. But the heart of 
the people remains true to him, and its loyalty is allthe more 
intense because of the relentless and unscrupulous animosity 
with which he is pursued. Demos knows how to interpret the 
wrath of all the champions of privilege, and accepts it as an 
unmistakable tribute to the integrity of his motives and his 
fidelity to great popular principles. 

The sentiments of Demos may be illustrated by a little 
incident which recently occurred. A preacher of profound 
erudition and severe logical faculty had been addressing a 
series of lectures to the working classes of the town in which 
he lived. They were extremely able and eloquent, and 
full of interest to cultured minds; but it struck an admir- 
ing friend that perhaps they were scarcely suited to the 
class for which they were primarily designed. In opposition 
to this view, however, was the fact that hundreds attended 
and listened with apparent interest. Determined to get at 
the truth, he asked one of the men whether he and his friends 
understood all the professor’s teaching. ‘‘ Ah! well, sir,” 
replied the man, “‘perhaps not all, but we know that he 
understands it, and we know that he is a brother.” The 
answer is extremely suggestive. The personality of the 
teacher was a factor which, with these people, counted for 
almost as much as the force of his logic. It is the same 
with Mr. Gladstone. The democracy trusts him. It may 
not always follow all the reasonings in favour of his policy, 
and some parts of it may occasionally cause great perplexity. 
But it trusts the man, and its attachment, instead of being 
shaken, is really strengthened by the attacks made upon him. 

The ‘Grand Old Man” may be referred to with a sneer in 
London clubs, but it is the name to conjure with in all 
assemblies of earnest Liberals, whether in the country or in 
the metropolis. This would not have been surprising if the 
last four years had witnessed a series of legislative triumphs, 
as brilliant and as impressive to the popular imagination as 
those which distinguished the early period of his previous 
Administration. But the work accomplished since 1880 has 
been less in quantity, and in character has not been such as 
to appeal to the democratic mind. On the other hand, there 
has been a good deal done which is opposed to popular instincts 
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and feelings, and which has been accepted only because it 
was felt to be necessary. 

The democracy have no love of coercion, whether it take 
the shape of a Crimes Act in Ireland, or a military expedition 
to Egypt. It is extremely doubtful whether any other 
Liberal premier would have secured so much acquiescence in * 
either of these movements as Mr. Gladstone has been able to 
do, and yet even with him they are tolerated rather than 
approved. It might have been supposed that all this would 
cause considerable bitterness and irritation ; but, while this is 
doubtless true, the feeling is not directed against Mr. Glad- 
stone. The people are far too clear-sighted, and their recollec- 
tions of the disturbing policy of the Beaconsfield Administration 
are too vivid, for them to be bamboozled by the audacious as- 
sertions of Tory assailants presuming too confidently on the 
shortness of the popular memory. So far as producing 
any permanent impression adverse to the Ministry is con- 
cerned, the chivalry of England has come down into the 
streets to no purpose. Indeed, the intelligent working man 
is rapidly coming to perceive that no greater insult could be 
offered to his class than is implied in the harangues of those 
who address them in the language of Billingsgate, as though 
they were a multitude of rowdies, and could appreciate 
only the arguments and the dialect of rowdyism. For the 
sake of the reputation of the country, it is desirable that this 
style of warfare should come to an end; but it would be useless 
to urge that it is low in tone, disgraceful in spirit, unworthy 
all the best traditions of our political life, unbecoming in the 
defenders, and some of them even members of the noblest 
aristocracy in Europe. Lord Randolph Churchill and his 
friends would treat all such considerations with contempt if 
these tactics were successful. But they are not. Whoever 
else may be injured by the brutal savagery of neo-Toryism, it 
is not Mr. Gladstone. During the last four years he has been 
lampooned and bullied, caricatured and vituperated, scoffed 
at as a weakling and denounced as a traitor. No art has been 
spared in order to enlist prejudice against him, no charge has 
been too absurd to find a place in the acte d’accusation, which 
includes counts for which not only no evidence is offered, but 
which are absolutely inconsistent with one another. The net 
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result of the whole is that his popularity remains undi- 
minished, and his supremacy is more conspicuous to-day even 
than in 1880. 

Lord Salisbury himself is the best witness on this point. 
Whatever we may think of the wisdom or courtesy, the 
sagacity or the generosity, of his address to the Tory gather- 
ing at Cannon Strect Hotel, there can be no question 
as to its significance as a testimony to Mr. Gladstone’s 
power. It came, in truth, very near to a declaration that the 
conflict was a single combat between the Prime Minister and 
the House of Lords—that is, between Mr. Gladstone and hin- 
self. The ‘shadow of Mr. Gladstone’s formidable indivi- 
duality ”’ is clearly over him, and appears to irritate him almost 
to frenzy. If chivalry did not dictate a more respectful 
treatment of an adversary, who is entitled to that deference 
which a long carecr of brilliant service to his country ought 
to command even from those who may not approve the lines 
on which his policy has been conducted, common sense alone 
should have dictated this more noble course of action. If 
Lord Salisbury had paused to consider the probable effect of his 
own words, he might reasonably have hesitated before holding 
up Mr. Gladstone to the English democracy as the champion 
of their rights in opposition to the pretensions of the House of 
Peers. He may fancy that their lordships are popular in the 
country, but any real acquaintance with the mind of the people 
would soon correct this extraordinary self-delusion. Such Re- 
publican sentiment as exists in England (and there is much 
more than is supposed by those who accept the thousands who 
flock to noblemen’s parks that they may enjoy a fine summer 
afternoon with the various pleasures provided for them, the 
rarest of which is the condescension of the lordly proprietors 
and their friends, as representatives of the national sentiment) 
is directed against the House of Lords. To tell those who 
have this feeling, in a more or less distinct form, that Mr. 
Gladstone is its exponent, can scarcely be esteemed a proof 
of wisdom, for it can only serve to intensify that Radical 
enthusiasm which is the most formidable force that Toryism 
has to encounter in the constituencies. It may be useful to 
preserve the words in which the representative of the English 
aristocracy—the peer who talks as though he had the votes 
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of the House of Lords in his pocket—-thinks it becoming to 
refer to the distinguished statesman, whose success he envies 
but in vain. 


The truth is that until My. Gladstone became the leader of the Liberal 
party there was no talk of this permanent Tory majority in the House of 
Lords, and my belief is that if ever Mr. Gladstone should cease to be the 
leader of the Liberal party there will no longer be that decided Tory 
majority in the House of Lords. For whatever else you may say of his 
legislation, at least there can be no doubt of this—that le has applied 
principles to the rights and property of his fellow-subjects which were 
never heard in this England of ours. Whether they were right or wrong 
they were absolutely new, and they seem to lead, not only to the greatest 
injustice in the present, but to an illimitable horizon of spoliation in the 
future. Therefore it is that that legislative body, which has especial 
charge by its interests and origin to watch over the conservation and 
protection of the rights of their fellow-citizens, has looked with alarm at 
Mr, Gladstone’s proceedings, and that alarm has spread and increased 
with every year. Is it surprising that the Lords have felt something of 
that apprehension which has spread to every class and interest and 
industry in this country? Look around, where will you find men who 
count upon a secure and certain future? Everywhere you will hear of 
industry languishing, of commerce unable to find profitable employment, 
of the hearts of men of business failing them for fear, of banks refusing to 
receive money on deposit, because they do not know where to invest it— 
every sign of the presence over the community of a great apprehension of 
the disappearance of that old security which made property in England 
seem as solid as the rocks upon which England herself is founded. That 
time has passed away; men will not invest as they formerly would ; men 
are not employed as they formerly were; capitalists do not gain profit, 
the working classes are ceasing in many places to gain a livelihood. Is 
it surprising that this apprehension, which has reached so many classes 
of their countrymen, should deeply infect the Peers as well, and that the 
shadow of Mr. Gladstone’s formidable individuality should be thrown 
alike on the judgment and apprehensions of English pecrs as upon the 
industry, the commerce, and labour upon which this country depends ? 


More contemptible bunkum could not well be addressed by 
an irresponsible orator ‘‘on the stump” in Arkansas or 
California. It is only our knowledge of the unlimited capacity 
of passion to blind a man’s judgment, and even to distort his 
view of facts, which would restrain us from describing these 
statements in terms more forcible than Parliamentary usage 
would sanction. The idea that the merchants of this country 
are alarmed by the ‘‘ shadow of Mr. Gladstone's formidable 
individuality,” and that the depression of trade is due to this 
fear is so extremely grotesque, that it is hard to believe that 
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the Marquis himself could seriously believe it true. He was, 
as Lancashire people say, “‘trying it on” with his Tory 
admirers to see how much they were prepared to swallow, 
He and his friends have never forgotten the discredit which 
accrued to their party from the bad trade which marked the 
closing years of the late Administration, and hope that they 
may be able to reap a similar party advantage from the 
languishing condition of many of our great industries at 
present. They fail to see how completely the parallel fails 
at the most essential point. The charge against the late 
Ministry was not that trade was unprosperous, but that this 
was owing chiefly to the disturbing influence of their foreign 
policy. There is no impartial commercial authority who 
would venture to attribute the existing depression to political 
influences. We go further and say that there are very few, if 
any, of our leading merchants who would not regard the acces- 
sion of Lord Salisbury to office as a portentous element of 
danger and anxiety. 

His lordship may persuade himself of the truth of his in- 
vectives, and will inflame the passions of the least intelligent 
of his partizans by them, but he certainly will not convince 
the country. Mr. Gladstone certainly need not fear the result 
of this personal competition. As to the ‘‘arm-chair politi- 
cians” —a class whose influence is happily declining, and 
who have always affected to sneer at Mr. Gladstone’s extreme 
views—they will be very apt to think that, however dangerous 
the Premier may be, his critic is more dangerous still. That 
the democracy, whom it is the object of Tory speakers to 
convince, will be affected by talk as loose in reasoning as it is 
violent in temper, is incredible. When a great political chief 
stoops to such reckless abuse, he is simply playing for the 
cheers of blind partizans who believe in him already, and 
strengthening the opposition of those whom he has to convert. 
Lord Randolph Churchill is not a political seer, but he 
understands the temper of the constituencies better than his 
chief, if chief he be. He may fail—it may even be said that 
he certainly will fail—in his audacious attempt to graft a 
new Socialistic Radicalism upon the old Tory tree, but he is 
shrewd enough to discern that the constituencies are not 
likely to be moved by that undiscriminating abuse of Mr. 
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Gladstone which has been the entire stock-in-trade of the 
front Opposition bench. 

In insisting on fighting the battle with Mr. Gladstone 
individually, as though he were the sole representative of 
aggressive Liberalism, Lord Salisbury betrays a strange 
igorance of the elementary facts of the political situation. 
Mr. Gladstone is undoubtedly an earnest and courageous 
worker for progress; but he is at the same time the most 
conservative force in the country. The Franchise Bill itself 
is the best proof of this. There is no other Liberal premier 
who would have ventured to propose a measure with so many 
provisions of a distinctly conservative character, and certainly 
none who would have had a chance of securing its acceptance 
by the party. Radicals have infinite faith in the thorough 
integrity of Mr. Gladstone, and his loyalty to the cause of 
progress. When, therefore, he introduces into a Bill clauses 
—such, for example, as that establishing what he calls a 
“Service Franchise”—they acquiesce in the belief that, if the 
measure does not answer their ideal, it is the best "practicable. 
So in his outline of the scheme of redistribution the Premier 
has gone on distinctly Conservative lines. It is Lord Salisbury 
who throws out Radical suggestions. For what could be more 
Radical than the tone of his references to the subject at Man- 
chester ? How he has arrived at the conviction that Lanca- 
shire and Middlesex will be favourable to him, we know not ; 
but, possessed with this idea, he suggests that the former is 
entitled to sixty-three, the latter to fifty-four members. It would 
be interesting to know whether this is the principle which the 
Lords are prepared to endorse. It may be doubted whether it 
would be very acceptable to the representatives of the agricul- 
tural districts, or to the Tory members sent up by the South. 
It is not long since Lord Randolph Churchill recognized the 
fact that it was from the South that his party must hope to 
draw the main body of their forces ; and now his leader throws 
out a suggestion which, if it means anything, means that the 
preponderance of political power must be given to the Liberal 
North. Radicals will not be inclined to quarrel with a sugges- 
tion which, as coming from such a quarter, is extraordinary 
indeed, 

This remarkable proposal, however, is only an illustration 
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of the shifts to which his lordship is reduced by the insincerity 
of his entire contention. He was not so infatuated ag to 
believe that the shrewd men of Lancashire would be imposed 
on by the absurd idea that a great principle was involved in 
the union of the Franchise and Redistribution schemes in one 
bill. He had to give them something more tangible, and 0 
he threw out a bait which would be taking if Lancashire could 
be brought to believe that the party which has a majority of 
its seats would be unwilling to do full justice to its claims. It 
is only of a picce with the strategy he has adopted all through. 
He points a sneer at ‘legislation by picnic,” against honest 
working men who sacrificed a day’s wages and tramped the 
dusty streets of London in order to express their political 
opinions, and then lends himself to an elaborate plan of 
Saturday afternoon mectings in private parks. He denounces 
Mr. Gladstone as a wild innovator, and himself hints at a 
scheme of redistribution such as Radicals everywhere would 
welcome. Of course we know he means nothing so just, but 
the very mention of it proves how hollow is his entire con- 
tention. 

Will the Peers continue to follow such a leader ? If so, they 
do it to their own cost. ‘There is nothing dignified in the 
attitude Lord Salisbury has persuaded them to take up. It 
is, indeed, essentially dishonest, and therefore weak. The 
principle of the Franchise Bill being conceded, the Tory 
leader, in order to justify his own resistance, has to cast all 
sorts of offensive imputations upon his opponents, and, posing 
as the representative of injured innocence, to declaim against 
the Government “ for its unprecedented and despotic design 
of using the passing of the Enfranchisement Bill as a means 
for coercing the free judgment of both Houses of Parliament.” 
The pretence is transparently hollow. It imposes on no one 
—it cannot impose even on himself—but it does serve to 
exasperate the feclings of opponents and exacerbate the entire 
controversy. ‘The evidence that it has failed to affect the 
country is increasing every day. The only question is how 
long the Peers will continue to endorse so shameless an 
imposture. 

There is no despotism, there is no danger, there is no pos- 
sibility of coercing either House of Parliament, and no one 
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knows this better than Lord Salisbury himself. But the talk 
is forced upon him by the exigencies of his position. He is 
not fighting an honest battle, and hence he is driven toa style 
of argument and appeal unworthy of his high reputation, and 
perilous to the very interests he is most anxious to conserve. 
It was a very strong thing for a political opponent to say, and 
especially one so mild as Earl Granville, ‘‘ that he strongly 
disbelieved that the noble Marquis was the least in earnest in 
his desire for the extension of the Franchise,’ but when he 
persisted in it, and produced his evidence, the cessation of 
the demand for a withdrawal was sufficient evidence that he 
was felt to be right. No one who knows anything of Lord 
Salisbury’s previous career, or who has read his speeches 
during the last few months, can believe anything else. But 
his lordship knows that for him to take this position of No 
Surrender on the subject of the Franchise would be to invite 
defeat, and defeat preceded by a schism in his own party. 
His plans would be all spoiled if he were to admit a doubt as 
to the desirableness ofextending the Franchise; and so we 
have a battle raised on distinctly false issues, to, the possible 
advantage of the Tory party for the time, but to the serious 
injury of the House of Lords in public estimation. 

For in taking this ground that House sinks into a Tory 
club, and becomes distinctly obstructive, and not only so, but 
aggressive in its obstruction. It is not content with exercis- 
ing its own power, but through its leader insists on its right 
to force a dissolution, and takes its measures with this view. 
A conflict of authority then becomes inevitable. A Prime 
Minister of unrivalled popularity is not likely tamely to submit 
to such contemptuous treatment, not only of himself and his 
Ministry, but of the House of Commons itself. If the Peers 
are content to do Lord Salisbury’s bidding, they have before 
them a conflict from which they certainly will not escape 
uninjured. It is easy to defy Mr. Gladstone, but every day 
shows more clearly that behind Mr. Gladstone is the House 
of Commons, and behind it the nation. It is little to the 
credit of the House of Lords that having to make a choice 
between two such leaders it should follow the rash and arro- 
gant patrician who, throughout his career, has never given a 
proof of far-seeing statesmanship, whose political record is 
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only of talk, and talk of the wildest character, and whose 
name is associated with the most tricky and dishonourable 
transactions of modern diplomacy, rather than the veteran 
statesman whose course has been one of honourable progress, 
and who will be remembered as the author of the wisest and 
most beneficent legislation of the century. The people vill 
certainly make no such blunder. 
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Tue Old Man in the fable, who in weariness and exhaustion 
had cried out to Death for relief, no sooner beheld that per- 
sonage at his side than he saw he had offered an unwise 
prayer, and wished his Deliverer far away. It is not an 
i uncommon thing for dimly known powers to be too lightly 
invoked, and there are those who find an illustration of this 
t tendency in the proneness of certain good men to appeal 
to Socialism as a remedy for some of the evils of our age. 
If there are any among us who, having examined the prin- 
ciples of Socialism, feel bound to advocate them, upon 
such the remark just made casts no reflection. What is 
intended is the readiness of others to assume off-hand 
the name of Socialist, merely because they see much that 
requires amendment in our present industrial system, and 
earnestly desire to co-operate in bringing about a better state 
of things. For such Socialism means an aspiration and an 
anxiety to realize truth and righteousness in the relations 
of individuals and classes to one another; or perhaps, going 
a step further, they regard it as a conception that embraces 
all the moral forces which are at work for social good. As 
long as the mind remains in this abstract and ideal world we 
can make the term Socialism cover as much or as little as we 
please, as we see writers and speakers continually doing— 
paying, however, the price of ambiguity in the loss of all 
certainty of meaning and of all fruitfulness in the interchange 
of opinion. ; 

In these circumstances a real service is rendered when 
some one appears qualified by knowledge and skill to recall us 
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from a world of dreams and shadows, and introduce us to 
that of reality and fact; able to summon us from the dis- 
cussion of what Socialism might or should be, and to present 
it to us as that which it has actually become in obedience to the 
inner laws of its development. If we have been musing, the 
world has not stood still; and it is high time to exchange the 
imaginative for the historical method, and consider what is 
taking place in the world around us. The time is past when 
Socialism might be dealt with as an aspiration, or even as an 
aim. A power which has compelled the strongest Minister of 
modern times to arm against it, which was the soul of the 
Paris Commune, and which threatens every continental state 
with revolution, must be taken for what it has actually proved 
itself to be, and not for a nose of wax which the first passer- 
by may pinch and twist into any fashion he pleases. Such 
a service as that described has been rendered by a very 
competent authority—Mr. John Rae—in a volume entitled 
“Contemporary Socialism.” After tracing the Socialism of 
our day to its origin in the first French Revolution, Mr. Rae 
makes the just observation that its reappearance now is less 
remarkable than the particular form in which it comes again 
after a prolonged retirement, inasmuch as “this may be 
taken to be its most vital and enduring type, and conse- 
quently that with which we shall mainly have to reckon.” 
The organized and universal Socialism of to-day differs 
from what passed by that name forty or fifty years ago as the 
man differs from the child, or as work differs from play. Its 
apostles declare that it differs from it as chemistry differs from 
alchemy, or astronomy from astrology; but that is to be 
seen. When our elderly men were young Socialism was tenta- 
tive, experimental, philanthropic; now it professes to have 
found a broad and firm scientific basis, planted on which it 
is entitled to challenge all existing institutions, and to claim 
the guidance and government of every civilized community. 
The discovery of this theoretic basis, on which Socialists 
otherwise divided agree, it owes to Karl Marx, the Aquinas 
of the system, from whose elaborate work on ‘ Capital ” the 
missionaries and evangelists of the system draw their argu- 
ments. Marx was not one of those declaimers against 
economical science who turn up whenever the condition of 
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the people is popularly discussed; he rather held that ag 
the employing’ classes had long had an ‘‘ economy”? of their 
own, it was necessary that the employed should have one 
too, and in “Das Kapital” he has supplied the supposed 
want. 

One of the first things that strikes us in modern Socialism 
is that in it we have no well-meant scheme, which the influ. 
ential are asked to favour or the State to assist. Socialism 
is now political and revolutionary: as Mr. Rae observes, 
‘‘The Socialists of the present day have discarded all belief in 
the possibility of effecting any social regeneration except by 
means of political authority, and the first object of their 
endeavours therefore is the conquest of the powers of the 
State.” The notion of State-help in any form is derided. 
There is no true State but the people organized, and as the 
proletariat, those who have no wealth, are everywhere the 
vast majority, under the new arrangements contemplated they 
would not have to ask anything of anybody—they would act 
through the Government as through their own organ. Ina 
manifesto drawn up by Marx for European circulation it is 
laid down that the proletariat must strive to obtain political 
power, and then use it to deprive the bourgeoisie of all capital 
and means of production, which are then to be placed in the 
hands of the State, that is, of the proletariat organized and 
acting as a Government. 

It is important to notice that this proposal and others like 
it are not put forward on the general ground of expediency, 
as promising to secure the greatest happiness of the greatest 
possible number. This organic transformation of society, to 
which the wholesale appropriation of private property is the 
indispensable preliminary, is demanded in the name of 
justice. And as to justice nothing can be impossible, so 
justice can tolerate no delay. How such a proceeding can 
be just is to be learned in the pages of ‘Das Kapital,” 
a translation of which is now for the first time prepared 
for the English reader. There we may read how, while 
capital is indispensable to production, no remuneration is 
due to it in the form either of interest or profit, since 
labour is the only source of value; how that profit made 
by selling the workman’s labour is robbery, either of the 
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workman or of the buyer, probably of both. Money, again, 
being without power of self-increase, interest on it is un- 
natural and undue. All these paradoxes it is necessary to 
maintain in order to support in its absolute form a propo- 
sition which is only true under certain limitations—that 
labour is the source of all value. As to accumulated wealth, 
most people admit that for its present existence it was not 
sufficient to have been created; the labour which made it last 
week could not guarantee its presence here and now. For that 
purpose it was further necessary that its owners should abstain 
from enjoying it; and by that abstinence they have given 
ita second title to exist, and in so doing they have established 
a right which it is the interest of society to respect. The 
loan that a person who has saved makes to a young merchant 
or manufacturer bears interest not on account of its origin, 
or anything inherent in it, but because of its utility in the 
circumstances to the borrower. And so all round, social utility 
has its value expressed in price, and labour itself has value 
in exchange only when that which is produced by it is useful 
to society, as every over-stocked maker or vendor well knows. 

But the call for the Socialistic reconstruction of society by 
the political power is also made from another side, as it was 
by Lassalle, the great apostle of Socialism in Prussia. ‘‘ The 
well-placed,” he says, ‘‘ tell you that you are free. But if you 
have a right to freedom, you have a right to the possibility 
of development. Do you, the proletariat, find yourselves in 
the enjoyment of this right? You do not, for before a man 
can realize his individuality in freedom he must have a 
certain outward economical basis of material means. But 
under the existing system the means of production are in the 
hands of the capitalist.”” Thus, then, it is most necessary 
that the new Labour-State should take possession of the 
instruments and materials of labour. How, it will be for 
that State in the plenitude of its power to decide. 

These are the doctrines common to the popular, energetic, and 
organized Socialisms of Germany, Russia, France, Italy, and 
Spain. Their adherents are divided into two classes, of which 
one desires to see their common principles carried into effect 
by a centralized State, while the other would permit no higher 
organization than the Commune, which might however enter 
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into federal relations with other communes. Of the amateur 
or imitative Socialism of small special socicties or of indi- 
viduals it is not necessary to speak. We are dealing with 
the powers of the age, not with self-important persons and 
their crotchets. 

This reference to foreign Socialism was a necessary pre- 
liminary to any notice of Socialist activity in these islands, 
because the only English Socialism that has any vigour in it 
is, as to its ruling ideas, an exotic. Marx lived much in this 
country, and his chief work was founded on a close and pro- 
longed study of the large systems of production of which Eng. 
land is the classicland. Thus then if he correctly interpreted 
the facts, this was the very country where the proletariat 
should be most easily roused to excitement; and he himself 
said that any ‘proletariat movement in which England took 
no part would only be a storm in a tea-cup. For a long time 
the democratic revolutionary Socialism of Marx made no way 
here, nevertheless such Socialism as there is among us, 
organized and aggressive, is founded on the politico-economical 
teaching of Marx. The once famous system of Robert Owen is 
forgotten. The earnest and studious reformers who four and 
thirty years ago gathered around Frederick Denison Maurice 
under the name of Christian Socialists, and did good work in 
their day, dropped the designation, and threw their energies 
into the methods of the Working Men’s College and the Co- 
operative Movement. The only important Socialist organi- 
zation in England at the present time is the Democratic 
Federation, of which Mr. Hyndman, Mr. William Morris, and 
Mr. J. L. Joynes are the most prominent members. This 
society maintains a vigorous propaganda in our large towns 
by means of meetings and lectures, and has a weekly news- 
paper. The Democratic Federation adopts, and earnestly 
inculcates, the economic doctrines of Marx, and carries them 
to their logical consequences. In a ‘“‘Summary of Principles,” 
put forth by Mr. Hyndman and Mr. Morris, a “ bitter class 
antagonism ” is proclaimed between “‘the classes who own the 
means of production ” and those who by the instrumentality 
of those means are “economically and socially enslaved.” All 
other antagonisms, it is declared, “ have now faded into this 
one simple, unmistakeable hostility of clearly defined, inimical 
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interests between the proletariat and the bourgeoisie.” ‘‘ Capi- 
talism” being the great enemy, and capital—preferably called 
by Socialists ‘‘ the means of production ”’—being indispensable 
to industry, the workers must get “‘ the control of the State,” 
and be able to effect in the name of social order “ the com- 
munising of exchange and the means of production.” The 
first and most immediate ciaim is ‘‘the land for the people,” 
“to be owned by all for all collectively.” The railways are to 
pass into the immediate ownership and management of the 
State. The difficulty of such a transfer which the weaker 
among the Socialists see in the rights of existing shareholders 
is declared to be a “‘ prejudice born of a flagitious monopoly.” 
Accordingly we are prepared to read in another manifesto of 
the Federation that the railways are to be appropriated “ with 
or without compensation.” In like manner shipping is to be 
“nationalized,” and banking and private banks will no 
longer exist. When in this way all the means of production 
have been appropriated, labour will be carried on by the or- 
ganization of ‘‘ great agricultural and industrial armies under 
State control;” while ‘‘State and Communist centres of 
distribution will exist for the purchase and exchange of 
goods’ in the place of shops where commodities are now sold 
for profit. Changes materially as great as these have been 
advocated before now; but the Socialism of to-day proposes 
to impose them by force upon the unwilling as soon as it is 
able to do so. 

Looking at what most persons will regard as the wild 
extravagance of this scheme, the question will arise in some 
minds, Is it one to be regarded as anything more than the 
fantastic product of a disordered brain, best treated with 
neglect ? That question may be met by another. If those 
who guard the balance of their judgment in well-provided — 
homes take Socialism for what it is worth, will those to whom 
it directly appeals do so? ‘To the latter Socialism becomes 
first known not as an economical system asking for calm 
consideration: it presents itself as a friend who has taken 
the trouble to familiarize himself with the details of their 
distress; and it is this sympathy that prepares the way 
for an easy and uncritical approval of the remedy. It is 
not amongst the deliberative, provident, and well-organized 
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members of the wage-earning class that the Socialism of 
Marx and Lassalle makes way. The higher classes of artj- 
sans who deliberate, combine in societies, assume responsi- 
bilities, and have reserve funds, will have none of it, and 
this is made matter of bitter complaint against them. 
Because they prefer the way of free association and self- 
reliance to being under the orders of mandarins of whom 
they know nothing, they are accused of being traitors, and of 
selling the cause to the middle classes. But the élite are 
always few. Next to them is a large body whom they in- 
fluence or lead, and below these comes a multitude composed of 
the inept, the unenergetic, and the unfortunate. If one would 
judge of the probable effect of the missionary work of Socialism, 
we must consider the position and mood of the hearers as well 
as the message of the preachers. The leaders of organized 
Socialism among us boast that they have held some of the 
largest open-air meetings yet seen in this country. Such sue- 
cess as they can justly claim is due to the condition of things 
summarized by Mr. Rae—to the facts “that in the wealthiest 
nation in the world almost every twentieth inhabitant is a 
pauper ; that, according to poor-law reports, one-fifth of the 
community is insufficiently clad; that, according to medical 
reports to the Privy Council, the agricultural labourers and 
large classes of working people in towns are too poorly fed to 
save them from what are known as starvation diseases; that 
the great proportion of our population lead a life of monotonous 
and incessant toil, with no prospect in old age but penury and 
parochial support ; and that one-third, if not one-half, of the 
population of the country are huddled six in a room in a way 
quite incompatible with the elementary claims of decency, 
health, or morality.’”’” This is the well-prepared seed-bed of 
discontent which Socialism seeks to till for its own profit. 
And we must remember that in these days of advancing 
democracy—an advance which Franchise and Redistribution 
Bills may denote or register, but of which they are the effect 
not the cause—whoever gets possession of this seed-bed com- 
mands legislation. very man whose interest in Christianity 
looks beyond his personal salvation is bound to consider the 
changes which are going on around him, both in the circum- 
stances of our people and in the feelings with which they 
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yegard them. It is only two months since The Times declared 
that England is passing through one of the greatest transfor- 
mations of modern history. A dangerous advantage is given 
to the enemies of society when they are permitted to figure as 
the only persons who understand and sympathize with the 
needs of the majority of their countrymen. Happily Socialists 
can say nothing truly about those great interests which has 
not been said as plainly and emphatically by observers who 
will hold no terms with robbery. 

Ten years ago the late Professor Cairnes, whose luminous 
expositions social science could so ill spare, wrote : 


Unequal as is the distribution of wealth in this country, the tendency 
of industrial progress—on the supposition that the present separation 
between industrial classes is maintained—is to a greater inequality still ; 
the rich will be growing richer, and the poor at least relatively poorer. 
It seems to me, apart altogether from the question of the labourers’ 
interest, that these are not conditions which furnish a valid basis for a 
progressive social state ; but having regard to that interest, I think the con- 
siderations adduced show that the first and indispensable step towards any 
serious amendment of the labourer’s lot is that he should be in one way 
or other lifted out of the groove in which he at present works, and placed 
in a position compatible with his becoming a sharer in equal proportion 
with others in the general advantages arising from industrial progress. 


It may be said, however, that Professor Cairnes, to whose 
views we will return, was an economist and a “ thinker,” and 
that it would be easy to overrate the importance of his judg- 
ment. But even “ practical men” will listen to the opinions 
of a great journal which, if it represents anything, represents 
the interests of the capitalist classes. On the 1st of July, 
The Times, in a leading article on the trade of the half-year 
just ended, having shown that capitalists have so increased 
the means of production that they are at their wits’ end to 
make a profit, adds: ‘“‘ Capital is being organized with a 
completeness previously unknown, under the pressure of cir- 
cumstances with which the old plan of indiscriminate compe- 
tition is unable to cope... What the effect will ultimately be, 
whether upon capitalists or upon the great mass of men 
whom they direct, and over whose destinies they exercise so 
much power, it requires some audacity to attempt to predict. 
Political economy has a field before it whose very existence 
seems unsuspected by the good people who make ponderous 
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speeches on the hypothesis that Mr. Cobden spoke the last 
word of economic gospel. What is tolerably plain at present 
is, that all our advances in machinery and in organization 
have brought no leisure to the human workers. The world 
can produce many times what it requires, yet the stress and 
strain of life seem to increase rather than diminish. But 
the toiling millions are daily growing in political power and 
in the knowledge required to speculate upon their lot, and the 
way to improve it. There are many indications that they 
will not rest content with the present arrangements, and it is 
time that economists prepared new developments capable of 
offering safe guidance in the difficulties of the future.” 

In these well-weighed words we must all recognize a lan- 
guage very different from that which has hitherto been held 
by the representatives of capital. The least it can signify is 
that, wise and necessary as were the free trade measures 
adopted more than thirty years ago, and great beyond example 
as has been the material progress of the nation as a whole 
since their adoption, the principles which have ruled in our 
industrial economy are not sufiicient without addition and 
correction to secure a satisfactory distribution of the produce 
of labour. In the admissions of the great journal there is 
nothing surprising, except the quarter from which they 
proceed, for among our best economists Mr. Cairnes does not 
stand alone in the opinions we have quoted from his latest 
work. 

The “‘ toiling millions,” who learn from statisticians that 
the capital of the country amounts to £8,500,000,000, and the 
annual increment of that capital to £200,000,000, and that the 
value of their own labour is recognized in wages amounting 
to £500,000,000—or about half of the total annual income 
of the country—have a right to that ‘‘ best guidance ” into 
“new developments” which The Times bespeaks for them. 
Political economy, however, can only teach what it has first 
learned by observing the facts, and the wisest of its teachers 
acknowledge that they have learned something from the 
results to which the superior artizans have felt their way 
during the last thirty years. But if the wage-earning classes © 
are on the right track, they advance very slowly. As to 
what is required in order to raise their position up to a certain 
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point, all parties—economists and Socialists not excepted 
—are agreed ; it is this that the labourer must be established 
ina new relation to his work. By one means or another he 
must be brought into participation with industrial capital, 
must himself become more or less a capitalist as well as a 
labourer. Possession of the means of production—land, 
materials, machinery—gives control over the economy of pro- 
duction, and, in a measure, control over the labourer. With 
our modern machinery, a pound of coal will raise a hundred 
pounds to a height of a thousand feet, and the daily work of 
a man, considered as a mere machine, cannot exceed this. 
Thus the policy of the labourer is not to contend with 
mechanical power directed by trained skill, but to associate 
himself with their operations in such a manner as that they 
shall work for him and not against him. So far all are 
agreed, but beyond this point the most opposite views prevail. 
“To secure the total product for himself of labour for the 
labourer,” says Socialism, ‘‘ let the latter seize upon the land, 
machinery, and materials, and leave questions of compensa- 
tion to be settled by the will of the stronger.’ Economists, 
statesmen, and nearly all Englishmen who in our time have 
put their hands to the work of social reform, knowing that 
this free-spirited people would never bow its neck to the 
Socialist yoke, point as a ready and all-sufficient resource to 
voluntary association, that great modern principle whose vast 
capabilities we are only just beginning to understand. ‘‘ Our 
reasoning,’ says Professor Cairnes, “ brings us to this con- 
clusion, that what is known as co-operation—the contribution 
by many workmen of their savings towards a common fund, 
which they employ as capital and co-operate in turning to 
profit—constitutes the one and only solution of our present 
problem, the sole path by which our labouring classes as a 
whole, or even in any large number, can emerge from their 
condition of mere hand-to-mouth living, to share in the gains 
and honours of advancing civilization.” It is of course 
productive or industrial co-operation which is thus referred 
to, and of which Mr. Gladstone has said: ‘‘ There has not 
been a better thing done in this country, in my opinion, than 
the establishment of co-operation, such as the successful 
co-operation of which Lancashire deserves the principal 
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credit.” And Mr. Cobden, Mr. Bright, the Earl of Derby, the 
Marquis of Ripon, and the Duke of Argyll might be quoted as 
agreeing in this judgment. 

Co-operative production has been tried in so many places, 
under so many forms, and for so long a time, that its practi- 
cability as a scheme for raising the position of the workman 
is placed beyond reasonable doubt. That, as the condition of 
success in its completest and most satisfactory form, certain 
virtues of mind and heart are requisite should not be denied, 
nor need be an objection, unless there be those in whose eyes 
virtue itself is no better than detested competition in disguise. 
The forms of productive co-operation, moreover, are not rigid, 
but are adapted not only to the most various trades but to 
different degrees of economic sociability. Where an under- 
taking depends much for success upon business power, a plan 
like that on which the Maison Leclaire is constituted answers 
best. Of £16,000, the working capital of this concern, Leclaire 
held in 1869 £4000, M. Defourneaux, the managing partner, 
£4000, and the Mutual Aid Society, representing the work- 
men, £8000. According to the rules, the first charges on the 
profits were 5 per cent. on the capital, and 10 per cent. for 
reserved fund, the remainder being distributed thus :—25 per 
cent. to M. Defourneaux as acting manager, and 75 per cent. 
to the heads of departments and workmen, of which last 50 
per cent. was divided amongst the men individually, and 25 
per cent. paid as a subscription to the Mutual Aid Society. 
The most important functions in the internal management of 
the concern are those of the noyau, a select council chosen 
by the workmen out of their own number, having higher pay 
and a larger share of the profits, with other priorities, and 
which chooses the foremen and the managing partners. 
In the conduct of the business transactions of the firm 
the managers, once elected, are unfettered. The business 
of the Maison Leclaire in no way suffered by the death of 
its founder, but went on steadily increasing. In the year 
1877, five years after Leclaire’s death, as many as 984 work- 
men shared in the profits, of whom 450 on an average were 
at work at one time. In that year under £40,000 were paid 
as wages. Altogether, since 1842, £80,000 has been divided 
as the men’s share of the profits. On September 1, 1877, the 
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capital of the firm had increased to £40,394, and the busi- 
ness done in that year to £80,000. In 1868 the Mutual Aid 
Society possessed a capital of £13,000, £8000 of which was 
invested in the firm. Its capital has since considerably 
increased, and in 1877 it had depending on it twenty-four 
pensioners, receiving a yearly pension of £40 each, and eleven 
widows’ pensions of £20. 

Mere joint-stock companies, in which working men largely 
hold shares, are not essentially or constitutionally co-operative, 
but they perform a useful part by making workmen familiar 
with the conditions of success in business. It is computed 
that no fewer than ten thousand working men are shareholders 
in the Oldham spinning-mills. In this way the operative gets 
a profit on the investment which he makes in his character 
of a capitalist ; but as a workman he bears no new relation to 
his own work, and it is noticed as remarkable that, as a rule, 
a man does not take shares in the mill in which he is 
employed. But in a fully co-operative undertaking dividend is 
not the chief thing striven for, the great object being to bring 
the workman into a new and true relation to his work. In 
such a concern, therefore, if the whole capital is not held by the 
operatives, it is constantly tending to become theirs. Besides 
ordinary wages, the workman receives periodically a guaranteed 
bonus on his labour, and receives it not in money, but in 
shares in the enterprize. In this way the workers are gradu- 
ally absorbed into the company as shareholders, and acquire 
such a substantial and intelligent interest in its affairs as 
forms a valuable education as well as making the concern 
safe against the machinations of speculators.* 

Enough has been said to show that for the energetic opera- 
tives of our large towns there is a way, that of association, 
by which they may recover more or less that relation to in- 
dustrial capital which existed before the introduction of the 
large system of production wrought a revolution in the modes 
of English industry. But at present the greatest of ail occu- 
pations, that of agriculture, remains almost closed to the 


* For full information on these subjects the work of Mr. Sedley Taylor 
on “ Profit Sharing between Capital and Labour;” and ‘* Working Men 
Co-operators: What they have Done and are Doing,” by A. H. Dyke 


Acland, M.A., and Benjamin Jones, may be carefully consulted. 
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labourer, except as a mere earner of wages, which are not 
even fixed by competition, but in most cases determined 
by custom and the combination of the occupiers of the land. 
And those very occupiers themselves, for the most part, hold 
the land under conditions which do not favour the free and 
full application of capital, including the employment of 
labour, to the soil. The very serious consequences of this 
state of things in the depopulation of villages, the loss to the 
nation of a diversified and independent rural society, and to 
trade and manufactures of a large and sound home market, 
not to speak of the overcrowding of towns, can only be 
distantly adverted to here, but they must inevitably be forced 
upon the consideration of statesmen and legislators. Fora 
time the outrageous proposals of Mr. Henry George discredit 
all proposals for the ‘‘ Nationalization of the Land,” but there 
is nevertheless a sense recognized by our greatest statesmen 
and economists in which the nation’s rights in the land are 
indefeasible and paramount. The primary and fundamental 
use of the land of these islands is not to support the splendour 
or power of a class, still less to place in its hands a power 
over their neighbours more despotic than was ever claimed 
by kings; but to be the floor and nourisher of a people at 
liberty to develope their powers in every form of industry, 
including the most natural and most ancient. The time is 
fast approaching when the land question must be faced in a 
freer spirit than has hitherto characterized even those Liberal 
politicians who pass for land reformers, and yet seem scarcely 
able to rise above the conception of the land as a something 
to be bought and sold. 

I have thus endeavoured to place in contrast the opposite 
methods of Socialism and of social reform. And the question 
is, before all things, one of method. Looking at it otherwise, as 
merely one of aim and a yearning for that time ‘‘ when society 
will no longer be divided into the idle and the industrious; 
when the rule that they who do not work shall not eat will be 
applied not to paupers only, but impartially to all; when the 
division of the produce of labour instead of depending, as in 
so great a degree it now does, on the accident of birth, will 
be made dependent upon a principle of justice,’ Mr. John 
Stuart Mill declared himself to be a Socialist; upon which 
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Professor Cairnes remarked that, ‘if to look forward to such a 
state of things as an ideal to be striven for is Socialism, I at 
once acknowledge myself a Socialist.” Perhaps, too, Lord 
Derby, who told an audience of Lancashire mechanics that he 
had come at their summons because *‘a man must do some- 
thing for his keep;” or Dr. R. W. Dale, who has defined 
wealth as ‘“‘that which enables and requires us to work for 
others without being paid for our work,” might make the 
same profession. But that is not the Socialism of Karl Marx, 
nor of the only organized body which is carrying on a Social- 
istic propaganda in England. That Socialism, having passed 
sentence on existing society as organized fraud and robbery, 
and invoked against it the name of justice, can only seek its 
destruction. Its appeal is to force, and its method spoliation. 
Soon after the French revolution of 1848, Mr. F’. D. Maurice 
and his friends thought that the Socialist aim might be 
united with Christian methods, and the Christian Socialists 
announced themselves to the world. They did not in any 
way attack the institution of private property, and they dwelt 
strongly on the futility of mere changes of external condition 
unattended by corresponding changes of inner character and 
life. To-day there are persons styling themselves Christian 
Socialists, who publish a periodical with that designation for 
its title. But among them the coadjutors of Maurice are not 
found; such virtue as they insist on is in their Socialism, and 
that is the doctrine of Marx and the Democratic Federation, 
whose ‘‘Summary of the Principles of Socialism” their 
journal, The Christian Socialist, strongly reeommends. 

As Christians we all owe it to our generation to do our best to 
understand the condition and needs of the community of which 
we are members and to which we owe so much, and then try 
and help our less fortunate neighbours. The better portion of 
the working classes have found resources for themselves in 
association and organization; but they too are discovering 
that their order cannot be raised by mere changes in the 
mechanism of industrial society. Even the best co-operators 
complain that the cause languishes for lack of public spirit 
and ‘‘ faith.” If there is one dictum formerly received without 
question but now more thoroughly discredited than another 
by the experience of the last forty years, it is the assertion 
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that if each of us will only resolutely pursue his own interest 
the result will be the largest diffusion of benefit. For the re- 
action from this error the wholesome doctrine of self-reliance is 
at a temporary disadvantage. Here is the opening by which 
Socialism hopes to enter. And yet the very worst service that 
can be rendered to the man whom parental neglect, or his 
own improvidence, or the fluctuations of trade have brought 
into distress, is to tell him that he is the victim of society, 
and that the fruits of industry and abstinence which he sees 
around him are the spoils of rapine or the accumulations of 
fraud. Such teaching, despised by the man who for the time 
poor is strong in his own patience and courage, debilitates 
those who most need invigoration. The true social reformer 
will not under-value the aid of the State to effect those 
ameliorations which cannot be brought about without statu- 
tory power; but he will seek above all things to lead the work- 
ing classes to give more consideration to those resources which 
lie undeveloped in that principle of free association which has 
already procured for them so large accessions of strength. 
The wages system of labour has far too many advantages to 
the employed as well as to the employer to be altogether 
superseded ; but with co-operative industry in exercise by its 
side its harsher features will be mitigated. Competition can- 
not be got rid of, but its function may be changed: it may 
remain, not as the prime factor, but as the corrective element 
of society. Howsoon these changes will be brought about will 
depend first of all on the insight, foresight, and energy of those 
who have most to gain by them. If, as some public teachers 
suggest, there is in our great cities, and below the intelligent 
working classes, an ‘‘ ultimate residuum” intent on returning 
to barbarism, in respect to which the ‘‘ chief hope is that as 
civilization filters down it will die out,” such a section of the 
population is a field for Christian and philanthropic effort, both 
collective and individual; but it is a section under treatment, 
and its pretensions to shape social rules out of its own dis- 
ordered impulses must be dealt with by the general good sense 
of the country. THOMAS WALKER. 
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A TALE ILLUSTRATIVE OF THE RELIGIOUS THOUGHT 
AND LIFE OF THE AGE, 


CHAPTER XIII. 


Wirn the opening part of the letter by which Cecil’s mother 
hoped to turn him from the objectionable course on which, 
according to Mr. Wimpenny, he had entered we have no con- 
cern. Mrs. Harvey was not a woman of great sagacity, but 
her affection for her son compensated, to some extent, for the 
deficiency, and at all events gave her sufficient tact to under- 
stand that, if her appeal were to produce any effect, it must be 
skilfully made. She knew that she must approach the subject 
gradually, and must, if it were possible, quietly insinuate her 
views by way of suggestion rather than attempt a bold assault. 
She understood her son, his clearness of perception and his 
strength of will, well enough to fecl that, if matters were as 
the clergyman had hinted, she had a very difficult task before 
her, and her letter was framed accordingly. The opening 
sentences were full of that strong affection to her son which 
was one of the strongest sentiments of her heart. She then 
gradually passed into references to his life at Marston, with 
its work and its recreations, and proceeded thus : 

“T fear you will greatly miss the pleasant friendships of 
Cambridge.” ‘Cecil, as he read, could not but remember how 
often and how anxiously his dear mother had warned him in 
relation to some of these, and was secretly amused at the ides 
that she had now come to think even of them with a wistful 
regret, and wondered what this extraordinary change could 
portend.| ‘I suppose there is nothing which can properly 
be called socicty at Marston. Indeed, I find it hard even to 
imagine how you can get on with{people who are so far outside 
the influences of true culture. Very worthy and well-mean- 
ing I dare say many of them are, but, as I have been given to 
understand, so vulgar and purse-proud, and withal so ignorant, 
that it is impossible to find anything congenial to your taste 
in their society. 

“ Besides, I am told that the majority of them are Dis- 
senters, and I hope I am not lacking in charity when I say that 
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for Dissent I have an intense aversion. At all events, I haye 
been trained in the belief that Dissent is vulgar in its ideas, 
bitter in its spirit, and revolutionary, if not positively un- 
believing, in its tendencies. This was the view always held by 
your beloved father, than whom a more benevolent and kind- 
hearted Christian never lived, but who could not endure the 
bigotry, the violence, and the Radicalism of Dissent. One of 
the chief supports of the Radical party in the town where we 
lived was the Dissenting preacher, who never missed an 
opportunity for having a fling at the Bishops, the House of 
Lords, and the Church. I have been told, and from what I 
saw of the man I can quite believe it, that he used to take his 
little boy and, pointing to the old parish church, say, ‘ My boy, 
that is where the bad people go.’ If I know you at all, I am 
sure that nothing would be more offensive to you than bigotry 
like this. I wish, my dear son, that your views on these 
points were more like those which secured your father so high 
a position in the district in which he lived; but I know we 
are living in new times—very evil times, they seem to me— 
and that young people cannot be expected to tread closely in 
the footsteps of their fathers. But I am sure, Cecil, that you 
can never find anything congenial in the vulgarity and bigotry 
which must be characteristic of Dissenting circles. 

*“T will not conceal from you that Mr. Wimpenny has 
brought me a story which, if I could believe it, would be a 
real trouble to me. He tells me that your friendship with 
one of the Dissenting families of the town is so intimate that 
your name is commonly coupled with that of one of its female 
members. Of course, the story is incredible, and I mention 
it only for the sake of putting you on your guard. Gossip of 
this kind easily spreads in a town like Marston, and as Mr. 
Wimpenny did not profess to have authority or evidence 
beyond that of mere rumour, I attached no importance to it. 
But you cannot be too careful not to afford even the semblance 
of a justification for such a story.” 

So good Mrs. Harvey went on to give such counsels as her 
maternal solicitude prompted, but which would certainly have 
been spared had she understood her son better. If, indeed, 
she had carefully thought over the whole situation she could 
hardly have failed to see how injudicious was her manner of 
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approaching her son. Unless Mr. Wimpenny’s story were an 
entire fabrication, it was clear that Cecil had already formed 
a close friendship with some of the Dissenters whom she 
thus reviled, and if they did not answer to her description, 
then her letter would only exasperate him, and possibly force 
him into the more intimate relations she so much dreaded. 
If, on the contrary, they were as vulgar and bigoted as she 
imagined, it was evident that they must have some other 
attractions which had fascinated Cecil, and it was in every 
way improbable that her remonstrances would break the spell 
they had cast over him. In either case, a letter, breathing 
the very spirit it professed to condemn, could have no good 
effect, and in all probability would have a bad one. 

As it was, it distressed and to some extent irritated Cecil. 
He was sincerely attached to his mother, but he had also 
a very high regard for his friends, and if there had been no 
more tender sentiment, his keen sense of justice would have 
led him to resent imputations which he felt to be only the 
expressions of the narrowest prejudice. He knew the Rout- 
ledges well enough to appreciate the true gentlemanly in- 
stincts by which they were governed, and to see that in all 
which gives dignity and strength to the character of a gentle- 
man and a Christian, they were infinitely superior to their 
critics, or rather their traducers. The introduction of Mr. 
Wimpenny’s name also irritated him. He did not like the man, 
who offended him by the unctuous gush which characterized his 
bearing and conversation, and which seemed to him to be so 
unreal. He did not question the sincerity of his religion, but 
he was impressed by the shallowness, the Pharisaism, and the 
intolerance of the man, who was not a very noble specimen of 
the popular Evangelical preacher. The allusion in his mother’s 
letter naturally induced the suspicion that he had been 
intruding into his private affairs, and retailing petty scandal 
in a fashion very unworthy of a gentleman, to say nothing of 
aclergyman. It will be at once understood that this did not 
improve his feelings towards one whom he regarded as an 
officious and intermeddling priest, or dispose him to turn a 
more favourable ear to his mother’s suggestions. So far from 
accomplishing its purpose, therefore, the letter had only the 
effect of influencing both his convictions and affections in the 
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very opposite direction to that which his mother had intended, 
It showed him how far he was separated from her in opinion 
and sympathy, and instead of disposing him to retrace his 
steps, satisfied him that he had been right thus far, and that if 
he was to be faithful to his own best feelings, he must go still 
further. It was in this mood that he penned the following 
reply to his mother. After referring to their mutual relations 
in terms which must have satisfied the heart of the fondest 
and most exacting parent, he thus continued : 

“With such feelings it is a cause of sincere sorrow to me 
that there are points, and those of great importance, on which 
we cannot see eye to eye; but, while it is impossible for me to be 
untrue to my own sense of right, I cannot but feel that if you 
had a fuller personal acquaintance with some of the subjects 
to which your letter refers, our differences might not be so 
great as at present they appear. As you would yourself 
admit, you have little knowledge of Dissent, and practically 
none of Dissenters, of whom you judge from the portraits 
painted by their enemies. As to the bigoted preacher of 
whom you speak, it is quite possible that the ‘lying jade’ 
tumour may have attributed to him sayings which he never 
uttered. If he was really guilty of such intolerance, it would 
be a poor answer to produce parallel cases of a bigotry as 
fierce from among the clergy of the Church; and yet both 
might find some apology in the influence of the system of 
privilege which engenders this keen animosity by fostering 
the arrogance of the one class, and so exciting the resent- 
ment of the others. Take Mr. Wimpenny himself, whom | 
mention simply because you have introduced his name. 
On public platforms he is hand and glove with Dissenters, 
albeit the patronizing style in which he sometimes exhibits 
his friendship makes large demands upon the meekness of the 
Nonconformist. But I need not tell you that in his heart there 
is none of that charity for which he seeks to get credit by his 
public utterances. His bearing towards Dissenters always 
reminds me of the language of the Psalmist: ‘The words of his 
mouth were smoother than butter, but war was in his heart: 
his words were softer than oil, yet were they drawn swords.’ 
Now why should there be this feeling? Many Dissenting 
ministers preach exactly the same doctrines as Mr. Wimpenny 
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himself, and in all the relations of public or private life are 
every whit as exemplary as he is. There is a young Dissenting 
minister here who would compare advantageously with him in 
every particular. He is his equal both in culture and piety, 
as accomplished a scholar, as eloquent a preacher, as high- 
minded a gentleman, as humble a Christian. Yet there are 
clergymen here who look down upon him as an inferior. One 
of them, if I mistake not, Mr. Wimpenny’s friend and in- 
formant, was himself once a Dissenting minister, but, having 
renounced his own early principles, he feels himself justified 
in treating with contempt one who is unquestionably his 
superior, because to all his other qualities he adds that of 
simple loyalty to unfashionable opinions. Can this be right ? 
It is, however, the natural result of a system which has 
created odious distinctions between men engaged in the most 
sacred of all callings and in a work into which wretched class 
jealousies of this kind ought never to intrude. I am very 
thankful to know that there are some clergymen (very unlike 
Mr. Wimpenny, I am constrained to say)—perhaps few at 
present, but I am happy to believe an increasing number— 
who share this sentiment, and who, while they are anxious as 
to the possible effects of disendowment, would welcome dis- 
establishment as getting rid of this odious inequality. No- 
body is weak enough to believe that it would at once produce 
absolute social equality, but it would abolish the differences 
made by law, and this is felt by them, as it certainly is by 
‘me, to be a distinct and great gain. 

“As to the charge of vulgarity, I do not care to go much 
into it. We are here just now in all the excitement of a 
heated election. Mr. Gibbons, a wealthy manufacturer, is 
the Tory candidate, and as such is supposed to represent the 
party of gentlemen. You know the evening London paper 
which insolently claimed to be written for gentlemen by 
gentlemen, and which illustrated its profession and, I sup- 
pose, proved itself worthy of its vocation by indulging in the 
most shameless insinuations and the most truculent abuse of 
political opponents. Mr. Gibbons may probably have taken 
his cue from T'he Pall Mall Gazette in its evil days of militant 
Toryism. At all events, his chief weapon is abuse—scurrilous, 
unscrupulous, and malignant. He has in this caught the 
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tone prevalent in Tory circles, with this difference—that his 
rudeness and violence are never relieved by a solitary flash, | 
will not say of genius, but even of ordinary cleverness. A 
more shameless assassin of the Queen’s English I have seldom 
met. He cannot speak a sentence grammatically, and his 
style of thinking is in perfect accord with his mode of speech. 
He is vulgar in the very last degree, but he is a Churchman 
and a Tory, and this is supposed to cover all his defects, 
The Routledges to whom, I suppose, you allude are the very 
opposite of all this. The father is one of nature’s true 
gentlemen, possibly one who could not abide the tests of some 
Turveydrop who fancies himself a perfect master of deport- 
ment, but in all his instincts and habits a finished gentleman 
of a very fine type. His son has had in addition the benefit 
of high culture, and has done it justice. Mr. Wimpenny has, 
it seems, been somewhat free in his observations as to my 
intercourse with this charming family. All I can say is, that 
if it be part of a Churchman’s duty to regard such people as 
social pariahs, so much the worse for the Church which 
tolerates such a feeling, to say nothing of creating and foster- 
ing it. Assuredly the more fully it is understood the stronger 
will be the recoil of all fair and honourable minds from a con- 
clusion so contrary to the first principles of Christianity. 
Caste is one of the worst curses of our English society, and it 
is melancholy indeed that the religion of Jesus Christ, which 
should have crushed it out, should, on the contrary, have 
been so perverted as to become an instrument for the perpetua- 
tion and extension of its evil influence. 

** Perhaps you will think I am myself becoming a Dissenter. 
I cannot say that I have absolutely resolved on so decided a 
step, but it would be unfair to hide from you that there is 
very much that inclines me to it. To you, however, this 
will cease to be an occasion for any regret when I tell you 
that it is through the new light which has come to me since 
my intimacy in a Dissenting family, that I have been saved 
from the Agnosticism into which I was rapidly drifting. I 
know you too well to fancy that you would ever place the 
Church before the Saviour; and even if I should feel myself 
compelled to take my position as a Dissenter, you will rejoice 
even in this, if it is thus only that I can maintain my 
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faith as a Christian. ‘This is pretty much what it has come 
to with me. I cannot reconcile my mind to any theory of a 
State Church, or, if I did, I must renounce the authority of a 
great part of the New Testament. For a time I was capti- 
vated by the Erastianism of Dr. Arnold, and hoped in that to 
find a solution of difficulties which had begun to trouble me. 
But the more closely I examined his position, the more un- 
satisfactory did it appear. The first thing which struck me 
was the inconsistency into which it betrayed him as a Liberal, 
who nevertheless felt himself bound to oppose so clear an act of 
political justice as the admission of the Jews to the full rights of 
citizenship. His principles, indeed,should have carried him still 
further than this, and, logically enforced, must have restricted 
the government of the nation, which in his view was identical 
with the Church, to those who were in some way or other 
connected with that Church. With all its seeming liberality 
the theory appeared to me to involve the most intolerant 
principles. More recently my objections to it have taken 
another form. I have, I trust, been led not only to recognize, 
but to feel more of the beauty and power of spiritual religion, 
and this has made me more averse to a teaching in which it 
is practically ignored, and a man is a Christian in virtue of 
his birth into a Christian nation, not because of his living 
faith in the Lord Jesus Christ. Perhaps you will have but 
little patience with these reasonings, as you never had any 
sympathy with Dr. Arnold’s speculations. But to me his was 
long the only view of a State Church which seemed to admit 
even of a plausible defence, and, forced to abandon that, I am 
naturally driven into Dissent. Why should this distress 
you? I fear it may, and yet I trust you may find consolation 
in the fact that my faith is, if I know anything at all of my 
own heart, more simple, and resting on a firmer foundation, 
than when I was regarded as a sound, orthodox Churchman.” 

This was a very decided step for Cecil to take, and one to 
which certainly he would not have committed himself so 
soon but for the unwise procedure on the part of his mother. 
But if her first letter was foolish, her reply to this frank and 
manly communication from her son was infinitely more so. 
She was quite unprepared for so bold an avowal, and, in the 
excitement which it produced, lost that self-possession which 
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it was so desirable for her to preserve. She attempted to 
meet his calm statements, but, finding the difficulty of rebut. 
ting them by reasoning, she had recourse to angry denuncia- 
tion and wild charges, for which she had no warrant whatever, 
In addressing her son, she entreated, she warned ; finally, and, 
worst of all, she threatened him with her perpetual dis. 
pleasure. Of course she defeated her own object. As Cecil 
folded up the unfortunate missive he only dropped a, tear of 
sadness and of pity. His love for his mother was not to be 
extinguished or even weakened by this divergence in eccle- 
siastical opinion. He was not surprised that one trained in a 
school so different from that in which he had been educated, 
should show herself unable to comprehend even the basis on 
which his view rested. He knew that she was dominated by 
the traditions of her family and the ideas of the circle to 
which she belonged, and could not be expected at once to 
admit notions so subversive of everything which she held 
most sacred. There are many women, and indeed numbers 
of men too, of the same type in every Church, who have never 
submitted their religious opinions to the test of logic, and who 
would probably glory in the fact that their piety is entirely 
a thing of the heart. They are sincere, well-meaning, active 
in good works, in a certain sense devout; but many of their 
supposed beliefs are nothing better than prejudices, and while 
they are conspicuous for zeal in defence of the truth—the 
truth being identified with their ‘‘doxy”—they are equally 
conspicuous for their narrowness and want of charity. Poor 
Mrs. Harvey fancied she was making a noble sacrifice of 
affection to truth and duty when she steeled her heart against 
every tender and moving expression in the letter of her son, 
and prepared herself for an alienation between them if he 
should persist in the intention, which his letter so clearly 
‘indicated, of becoming a Dissenter. To her jealous suscepti- 
“bility, excited by the suggestions of Mr. Wimpenny, this 
seemed equivalent to an intention to marry a Dissenting wile, 
and this made her all the more harsh and resolute, since a 
step of this kind would, in her view, render a separation be- 
tween them inevitable. The result was a letter which caused 
Cecil a world of pain and distress. Most of all was he grieved 
<by the lack of spiritual sympathy which it revealed. He had 
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hoped that his mother would have cared more for his reli- 
gious welfare than for his Church relations, and it was a grief 
to him to find himself disappointed in this expectation. There 
yas one other effect of the letter which the writer did not fore- 
see. It made Cecil feel himself more isolated than ever, and 
hence his thoughts naturally turned to one whose hold upon 
his affections it was no longer possible for him to conceal from 
himself. 


CHAPTER XIV. 


It was perhaps fortunate for Cecil that in this time of 
worry and anxiety in his personal relations, he was so 
much occupied with the business of the election that he had 
no leisure for nursing his private griefs. He was one of the 
most active members of the Liberal Committee, and the influ- 
ence of his articles in the local paper began to be clearly 
recognized. They were, indeed, in every way calculated to 
raise the whole tone of the contest. Honourably repudiating 
everything in the shape of personal attack, he employed his 
whole power in setting forth the real issues which were at 
stake. He had no liking for the mere squib in which some 
personal weakness of the Tory candidate, or some of his lead- 
ing supporters, was hit off, and was not reconciled to it even 
by the cleverness with which some of the sketches were done. 
He did not, indeed, object to the legitimate use of ridicule as 
a weapon of political warfare ; but for himself he always con- 
fined it to an attack upon principles, and deprecated cari- 
catures of individuals which might inflict pain upon them and 
their friends, but could have no higher result. The contest, 
indeed, furnished sufficient provocation to a different line of 
action, for it would not have been easy to find adversaries of 
a more unscrupulous temper. The little paper which they 
published twice a week was one of the worst specimens of 
journalism which even the violence of Tory passion could 
produce. Its pages teemed with all kinds of misrepresenta- 
tion and abuse, often descending to a very low point of scur- 
rility in its personal attacks. Cecil himself did not escape 
from the assaults of a malignant partizanship, which thought 
nothing unfair that might possibly contribute to success in the 
approaching conflict. The correspondence columns were open 
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to the complaints of some “ aggrieved parent,” who protested 
against his children being subjected to the influence of a teacher 
who had so little respect for the true interests of the grammar 
school, and who set at defiance the good old principles on which 
it had hitherto been conducted ; and the editor, who had cer. 
tainly inspired, if he had not actually penned, the letter, used 
it as a text for a leader, in which he exposed the iniquities of 
one who could be so forgetful of the obligations imposed on him 
by the special position which he occupied. Then there were 
brief paragraphs with thinly veiled suggestions as to his inti- 
macy with the Routledges, which could not but be extremely 
annoying. But Cecil not only kept his temper, he declined 
even to be drawn aside from the high and honourable course 
of advocacy which he had marked out for himself, and by which 
he sought to achieve something more permanent than a 
victory at the forthcoming election. He had a clear and 
comprehensive view of the crucial points in the controversy 
between Liberalism and Toryism, and his aim was to educate 
the people in them. 

Thus, in successive numbers of his paper, he discussed the 
chief political problems of the day, and pointed out the im- 
portance even of a single local election upon them. The 
essence of Liberalism, he insisted, was the abolition of all 
class privileges, and the clear recognition of righteousness as 
the guiding principle of all national policy, whether at home 
or abroad. The events of the day afforded a sufficient variety 
of illustration, and were skilfully used for this purpose. To 
Hampden it seemed at first as though these articles were 
pitched in too high a key, and he hinted to Cecil that, much 
as he admired them himself, he feared that they shot too far 
above the heads of the electors. Experience, however, soon 
dissipated any such apprehension. The paper speedily be- 
came wonderfully popular, and its articles were awaited with 
equal interest both by friend and foe, though by the one party, 
indeed, with an anxiety which only became more keen as the 
power of the writer was more fully manifest. The style was 
clear, vigorous, and incisive, the satire often keen and biting, 
and some of the appeals clothed in a true and forceful elo- 
quence. The articles were admirably suited to the taste of 
the artisans, who honoured their independence and appre- 
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ciated their straightforwardness and ability. Radical in their 
own views and sympathies, they were rejoiced to have so able 
an interpreter of hopes and aims which they had long secretly 
cherished, though they had been unable to give them such 
expression as they desired. 

The truth is, Cecil worked with the more zeal and power 
because of his perfect sympathy with the candidate who on 
his side rightly estimated the extremely valuable service which 
was being rendered both to him and the cause of which, for 
the time, he was the representative. Of course, as always 
happens, various questions of some apparent difficulty came 
across the path, and all kinds of reports were set afloat as to 
the intentions of this or that section of the constituency, and 
the probable effect on the general result. At one time it was 
the tradesmen of the place whose vote was trembling in the 
balance. They were full of displeasure with the Government 
because it did not dismiss the members of the Civil Service who 
were directors of ‘‘ stores ;’ and as the Ministry of the day was 
Liberal, it was reported that the shopkeepers would cast a solid 
Tory vote. Then there were the ardent friends of the ‘‘ Sunday 
League,”’ who insisted that the Liberal candidate ought to 
pledge himself to support the opening of museums and public 
libraries and parks on Sundays. Of course the total ab- 
stainers had their own special demand to make, and in the 
fervour of their zeal asserted that they would vote for no man 
who would not support Sir Wilfrid Lawson. It was no easy 
task to handle these different sections so as to lose none of 
the strength on which the Liberal party in the borough 
might fairly reckon. Diplomacy would really have been 
unavailing, for they were not in a humour to accept vague as- 
surances and promises which might conciliate them, and would 
be sure to offend and alienate a number of other electors. 
Besides, Mr. Hampden would not have stooped to arts of any 
kind. He was determined to win honourably, or not to win 
at all. He valued a seat in Parliament, but he valued a clear 
conscience and personal independence still more. He deter- 
mined therefore, from the first, to take his stand firmly on 
the broad principles of Liberalism, and to keep himself free 
from committal on any side issues. He addressed himself to 
the political intelligence and principle of the electors, and on 
that staked the entire issue. 
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In this he was very earnestly supported by Cecil, who, both 
in the press and on the platform, did his best to rouse an 
intensity of enthusiasm for great Liberal principles which 
should sweep away all the obstacles which mere crotchets, or 
even opinions and objects which could not fairly be included 
in that category, might interpose in the way of progress. He 
always kept steadily before the minds of the people that the 
one way of securing any real reform, on which they were bent, 
was to strengthen the force of the party of progress. He 
dwelt upon the vis inertie which belongs to the Conservatism 
that sets itself against all change, and the necessity, in order 
to its being successfully overcome, of increasing to the utmost 
the momentum of the aggressive force by which it is assailed. 
He was successful with the various sections in exact propor- 
tion to the depth and earnestness of their attachment to the 
Liberal cause, and as the progress of the contest showed a 
steady increase of Mr. Hampden’s influence, that gentleman 
was the first to confess how much was due to the know- 
ledge, the sound principle, and the manly eloquence which 
Cecil brought to his side. 


> 


FOURTEEN DAYS IN THE SWISS PASSES. 


Tue dinner was real, and met with keen appreciation, but the 
sleeping accommodation was phantasmal. We soon saw what 
had been in the proprietor’s mind when he told us that the 
hotel was “‘ full.” Before ten o’clock tables were removed and 
portable bedsteads of various sizes and condition were dragged 
into the salle &@ manger. But we looked at each other out of 
the corner of one eye bitterly conscious that not one of those 
shake-downs was for us. It was too true. We fell to laugh- 
ing, the only way of raising our spirits. 

The two ladies had already retired, not to bed, but to a 
corridor upstairs, where they were to sit or lie all night ona 
stunted little sofa, which might have held two persons fairly 
well if their bodies had terminated at the ribs; and this with 
a freezing temperature round the hotel, about which the ice 
lay thick. The floor of the hotel was really higher than much 
snow in the pass that never melts at all. But to return to 
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the gentlemen. We not only remained of sound mind, we 
were hilarious. Indeed our mirth increased in exact propor- 
tion to our discomforts; nor were we yet half so mirthful 
as we were to be. Laughing was all very well, but when 
I saw one sofa, three feet long, rolled in for four of us, and 
when, following upon this, the vicar from Hampstead put three 
cane-bottomed chairs together and announced his intention 
to pass the night stretched out on these, with no further 
covering than last Thursday’s Daily News, affairs, I thought, 
had reached a critical position. 

So to the landlord we go. We must have another couch of 
some kind. Well, he would try. He tried, and a long box 
with a cushion fastened to the lid was dragged in, to the 
annoyance of some of the foreigners just falling asleep. They 
groaned heavily, and some of them would have turned over in 
their discontent, but the beds were too small to allow of it. 
Now who was to sleep on the cushioned box-top? The vicar 
adhered to his intention of passing the night in three chairs, 
but, as generous Nonconformists, we would not take that. 
Something of reverence still lingered for the institution 
represented in his amiable person, and almost by main 
force we removed him from the perilous framework in which 
he was suspended to the rough but stable stretcher. My 
bachelor friend consorted with the Halifax gentleman on 
the armchair sofa. By an ingenious arrangement of their 
lower limbs they managed to get three parts of themselves 
on the sofa without lying in each other’s laps. For myself 
I had already made my bed by laying a knapsack on the 
boards. But bedclothes of some kind must be found for us. 
We might sleep on bare boards, but we must have something 
more than our walking suits to sleep in. There was nothing 
for it but to make a general levy all over the house. The 
proprietor having exhausted his resources, those of English 
daring must be tried. I begged a short jacket of the Boots, 
and this I threw to the vicar amid peals of laughter from 
our two friends on the couch, who now lay like interlocked 
signal levers at some railway crossing, neither having the 
power of independent motion. I next secured from some one 
a big Inverness cape, and this fairly covered the two afore- 
said, while a thick ordinary coat completed the vestments of the 
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vicar. These foraging excursions, from which I returned each 
time with a bundle so ridiculous as to set our party in a roar, 
reached their climax when I secured for my own bedding 
an immense door-mat, hard as timber, and the dried skin of 
a chamois. This latter convulsed the house, for it bore a 
ghastly resemblance to the dead animal. The shape of the 
head and the eye-holes were well preserved, while the trotters 
of the poor goat dangled from both ends and made an un- 
earthly pitter-patter on the boards. 

“* Silence!” 

A heap of bedclothes in one of the portable shake-downs 
writhed discontentedly and emitted the above interjection 
in a voice of thunder. We were sorry for the gentleman who 
shouted, but really we could not help laughing. The spectral 
chamois, entering in the dim lamp-light, and making death- 
faces about the vicar’s box-bed, was too much for mortal 
nerves. The gruff foreigner had his bed. We had only our 
laugh. Did he want to rob us of that ? 

Quiet having been temporarily restored, I sought my 
knapsack, and in getting into position could not help observ- 
ing that the floor boards of the Hotel de Ja Furka had not 
been planed to the symmetry of the human form; but let that 
pass. There was a knapsack for the head, boards for the 
back, and a door-mat and chamois skin for covering. The 
one drawback to the mat was its inflexibility. It would not 
touch anywhere, pull it as one might, and the least change of 
position in tle would-be sleeper caused it to tilt over on to the 
boards. As for the skin, it, too, was far from close-fitting ; 
and although the movements of the body did not send it flying 
across the floor, they yet had the unhappy effect of knocking 
the trotters against the boards with a spirit-rapping sound 
that made one’s hair stand on end. In spite of the friend 
who had called “silence,” every incident connected with my 
settling down for the night provoked the mirth of my better- 
placed comrades. They, lapped in comparative clover, and 
knowing that little sleep awaited them, gave themelves up to 
enjoyment at my expense. 

Still we must have fallen asleep, for I remember awaking 
an hour or two afterwards and becoming conscious of dusty, 
mouldy odours, and a sensation of gradually freezing to the 
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boards. I gave a turn, shaking chills and chamois off at 
once, and again slept. 

But at earliest dawn a startling peal rang through the 
room; bed, sofa, box, and door-mat trembled, and a sudden 
creaking of bedsteads and rustling of clothes told me that 
everybody was getting up—but myself. The sound was the 
horn blown at sunrise, calling visitors to see the Alps of 
the Valais lit with the rose-flame of morning. 

Dear to one’s heart is the daybreak painted on the snow of 
a hundred peaks, but for a moment a fearful struggle raged 
under the chamois skin. Why should I go out in the cold ? 
Had I not been in the cold all night ? My eyes were closed, 
but I heard some visitors step over me on their way out, and 
one of them said to another, ‘“‘ Look!” Yes, there was no 
doubt something to look at. Probably within the four walls 
of most menageries a more extraordinary object would not 
be found than the tourist who occasioned this touching 
reference. 

But the next moment I was putting on my boots and 
hastening out. I found a crowd gazing at a sight the same 
in its nature as I had seen from the dormitory window 
of the Grimsel Hospice, but on a scale of magnificence not 
possible there. The rays of dawn had here a hundred 
miles of country on which to throw their frescoes. They 
seemed to shoot westward from some pool of light hidden 
about the St. Gothard, touching with the ineffable rose-blush 
of an Alpine morning every white mountain on their way. 
The glow was on the Leckihorn, the Gletscherhorn, the 
Galenstock, the Mutthorn; and far away over the Rhéne 
valley the highest rampart of Europe reflected the splendour 
from Monte Rosa to the giants about Chamounix. 

It was only four a.m. yet, and our beds were not to be 
ready until eight. Why return from such a sight to that 
salle @ manger where so woful a night had been spent with 
the chattering ghost of the chamois? Why not stay out and 
go higher ? 

So we went higher, over the spurs of the Furkahorn, until 
a face of broken rocks was reached from which we gained 
our heart’s desire. The sight was almost more than the 
unrested nerves could bear, and a strange half-fear of falling 
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into depths thirty, fifty, and even seventy miles away—but 
seeming to be quite near—made one hold to the rocks and 
plant the iron-point of one’s staff more firmly. There was 
no danger, only a sense of being drawn down into the gorges 
that opened sublimely to south, south-west, and west. On 
the right the Shreckhorn (13,386) and the Finsteraarhorn 
(14,026) stretched their shapes above the glaciers like head- 
less eagles with outspread wings. In front, below me, gaped 
the gorge of the Mutthorn. But what made the head swim 
with a delirious awe was the opening up of the ice-depths 
between the masses of the Weisshorn and the Matterhorn. 
Though fifty miles away, the height and lustre of these Alps 
exposed them to clearest view from the platform—8500 feet 
high—on which I stood. One gorge seemed to open beyond 
another; one abyss turned and shelved into abysses more 
measureless, until the soul of the spectator felt half con- 
strained to yield itself to the immensity around and be lost 
in the nothingness that seemed its due. 

From these beatitudes, however, hunger and weariness 
brought us down. Breakfast was followed by the long looked- 
for bed, where one slept with a business-like determination 
to make up arrears. No grisly death’s-head scared the angels 
from the pillow; no leaden door-mat weighed upon the veins. 

Rising about two o’clock mid-day, the hotel seemed frozen, 
though a hot sun was shining, and it was the 19th of August. 
All hope of organized devotions for that day was gone. The 
vicar and his friends and even his blithe child were still 
lapped in slumber. One must either go back to bed or walk; 
it was too cold to sit about in tourist costume. 

Most unwillingly I left the hotel behind. My friend was 
to catch me up by diligence at Hospenthal next morning, 
when we would cross the St. Gothard Pass together, and 
spend Monday night at Airolo. 

Joyfully I strapped on the knapsack and struck out for 
Realp. The blood began to flow more warmly, and the 
raptures of solitude in the mountains found their way into 
heart and speech. It was the only Sabbath service I could 
have, and so, bounding down the steep road, I offered at the 
altars of the heights such sacrifice as I could. 

Walking is sometimes not mere walking, but the whole 
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nature, body, soul, and spirit, in religious exercise. Try 
that bit of road from the Farka to Realp. It is only eight 
and a half miles, but it has a glorious fall of nearly 3000 feet 
in that distance, and from beginning to end it is a platform 
from which the eye looks out upon what inspires. 

All the empty diligences wanted to pick one up, but it 
was worth a fee to be put into a dusty coach. The driver 
ought to pay who on such a road packs you away from the 
smiling creation. 

The last three miles into Realp are a series of barrel-hoop 
curvings in the road, which the foot-passenger avoids by 
going sheer down the grass track. He has strong knees if he 
does not sometimes go down on that track. The road here is 
the counterpart of the Firka zigzags. It gives a beautiful 
view of the Urseren Thal—a valley straight as an arrow, and 
watered by the Realper Reuss from Realp to Andermatt. 
Above it, northward, the bayonet-spires of the Spitzliberg and 
the Batzberg broke the sky-line, while, on the south side, 
steep grassy slopes pastured many a tinkling herd. The 
faint cow-bells gave a spirit-like hush to the dusk, and one 
often paused and strained the sight to catch some glimpse 
of the herd-boy and his shadowy charge far aloft in the gloam- 
ing. Matthew Arnold’s charming lines were remembered : 

























In front the awful Alpine track 
Climbs up its rocky stair ; 
The autumn storm-winds drive the rack 
Close o’er it in the air. 







Yet, though the virgin mountain air 

Fresh through these pages blows, 
Though to these leaves the glaciers spare 
The soul of their white snows; 









Though here a mountain murmur swells 
Of many a dark-boughed pine ; 

Though, as you read, you hear the bells 

Of the high-pasturing kine ; 







Yet, through the hum of torrent lone, 
And brooding mountain bee, 

There sobs I know not what ground-tone 
Of human agony. 







It was nearly dark as I hurried through Realp, but seeing 
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a church door open, I entered. Two very old women of the 
village were handling their rosaries and muttering prayers 
near the door, but the church was otherwise empty. One 
thing I could see in the deep shadow, and that was a carved 
arm and hand extended from the front of the pulpit, and 
grasping a cross in such a way that it looked like the hand 
of a preacher holding the cross before the congregation. The 
device was striking. I had not gone into the darkened 
church to get a lesson on preaching, yet that night on my 
way up Urseren Thal, and until I fell asleep in one of the 
quaint chilets of Hospenthal at the foot of St. Gothard, the 
wooden hand that held the cross seemed to have a lesson 
for the preacher, and to be a symbol of healing for the world. 

The next day we threaded the mazes of the Via Tremola in 
the St. Gothard Pass, and arrived at Airolo, on the Italian 
side of the Alps, about two o’clock. In the descent we were 
captivated by the pine-forested slopes below us and the fair 
vistas opening far away. 

Our hotel was mostly full of French people, but they were 
not too French to be able to speak some English and to enter 
into our reports of English affairs. They moreover expressed 
delight at some religious pieces sung by one of our company. 
He had challenged the ladies of the party, who had come 
from Nancy, to sing some songs in French by offering in that 
case to sing ‘‘In the sweet by and by” in English. The 
challenge was accepted and they expressed themselves highly 
pleased with Mr. Sankey’s hymn. 

Airolo quarters were free from midnight spectres of dead 
chamois. We had good sleep, good waking, and next day a 
comfortable passage through that half-dreaded tunnel which 
pierces the St. Gothard at Airolo and does not strike daylight 
for nearly ten miles further on at Goeschenen. This longest 
tunnel in the world was far cooler and more airy than many 
a short tunnel of three hundred yards in England. Twenty 
minutes were spent in going through, but conversation, 
reading, or walking from carriage to carriage could be carried 
on with comfort. 

Getting out at Altorf—the birthplace of William Tell—I 
spent a memorable morning in the beautiful church and in 
climbing to the high places of the village. From the old 
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chapel the prospect is magnificent. Altorf, like a boat among 
Atlantic rollers, is fairly lost among the mountains. Perhaps 
no place in Switzerland is more grandly embosomed in the 
hills. 

The march by the Axenstrasse to Briinnen was scorching, 
the heat being reflected from the Axenstein as from a puddler’s 
furnace. But the grandeur of the situation, the narrow track 
cut in the precipitous face of the mountain, and the green 
lake far below, kept one in heart. 

Next morning the steamer took us to Wéggis, from whence 
we climbed the Righi. Here again we had broiling heat, but 
it was only an incident, and was so taken. The ascent was 
cheered by a company of the girls’ school from Soffingen—a 
party of about eighty of the healthiest, happiest little girls 
one had ever seen. They went up in loose order and were 
much amused at the good-humoured offers of one of our party, 
conveyed in a German peculiarly his own, to guide them 
safely to the top and carry all luggage for them ! 

Let no one be frightened at the Righi. Of course it is 
nearly twice the height of Snowdon, but it is more easily 
ascended than the Capel Curig side of that mountain. Clouds 
hung over the remoter portions of the famous mountain 
panorama commanded at the summit, but there was enough 
unveiled to make the place what it really is, ‘‘ beautiful for 
situation, the joy of the earth.” Perhaps nowhere in creation 
is there a fairer sight than that of Lake Uri stretching north- 
ward from the foot of the Righi. Its beauty eludes memory, 
but even if memory could retain it no words could set it forth. 
We must leave it in its cool home till we see it next time. 

Of the rest—the evening passage over empurpled waters to 
Lucerne, the flying train to Paris, the sudden plunge there 
into human commotions, of the streets, of political journalism, 
and of military preparations—the time fails to speak. But 
for one word there shall be room. We weighed anchor from 
the French coast in the dark, and when at length the dawn 
of that August morning revealed the English coast in a line 
of pale white cliffs, nothing we had seen of far-off chalet and 
torrent, of glacier and peak, made us loth to turn to the dear 
land that bore us. J. HIRST HOLLOWELL. 
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GOD'S LESSON BOOKS. 


‘Lo, all these things” (says Elihu in his wonderful exposi- 
tion of the secret thought of Divine Providence) ‘ worketh 
God oftentimes with man, to bring back his soul from the pit, 
to be enlightened with the light of the living.” The common 
incidents of life, the alternations of health and sickness, the 
teachings of those who undertake to interpret the Divine will— 
nay, the very dreams and visions of the night, “‘ when deep 
sleep falleth upon men in slumberings upon the bed ”—all 
form part of the instruction by which the Divine Teacher 
seeks to train men for ‘glory, honour, and immortality.” 
The object of the discipline is ever the same, the methods 
by which it is carried are almost infinitely varied. Every- 
thing which reveals anything of God’s nature or will to us is 
one of His teaching instruments. 


ie 

His works as well as His word are witnesses for Him, and 
messengers to remind us of His power and goodness. How 
rich is the great Book of Nature in lessons of wisdom and 
incentives to devotion is abundantly evident from the Book 
of Psalms. One marked characteristic of the wicked, as 
described by one of those sweet singers of Israel, was, that 
“they regard not the works of the Lord, nor the operations 
of His hands.” For himself, the Psalmist says, ‘‘ Thou, 
Lord, hast made me glad through Thy works; I will triumph 
in the works of Thy hands.” So David, as he lay out- 
stretched on the plains of Bethlehem, impressed by the solemn 
silence and the overpowering solitude, felt that the sky on 
which he gazed was teaching him. He marked the stars in 
their courses and listened to their voices as they repeated to 
his ears and heart the name of God. The lessons which they 
taught are recorded in those wondrous hymns of his as an 
encouragement and inspiration for us. In striking unison 
do they teach us at once the majesty and the gentleness of 
God. We are called to meditate on the vastness of that 
empire whose limits they cannot define, and of whose un- 
measured range they give but dimmest hint and outline. 
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But we are not left there. Our heart has no sooner been 
overpowered by thoughts which only sink us in the dust and 
make us ery, ‘‘ What is man that Thou art mindful of him,”’ 
than we are saluted by strains pitched in another key and 
whispering to us only of help and consolation. It is He who 
bringeth out the stars by number and calleth them all by 
name, who healeth the broken in heart and bindeth up their 
wounds. 

Thus did the psalmists, as they studied God’s works, learn 
His statutes. Reverence was blended with humble confidence, 
and they put their trust in Him whom they had learned thus 
devoutly and reverently toadore. So with us. Nature is one of 
our teachers. With the true and thoughtful Christian it may 
well be as with the heaven-born poet, who never finds inspiration 
so pure, so true, so free from alloy of fashion or interest, so 
fresh and genuine, as in the fellowship of nature. To the child 
of God the world everywhere is radiant with His Father’s pre- 
sence, and everything is charged with some message from Him. 
The sun speaks of His majesty, but the flower tells of His 
love of beauty, and calls us to be beautiful like Him. Streams 
murmur of His ever-flowing bounty, and winds are as the 
breath of His inspiration. And the more wonderful the 
lessons which Science teaches us, the more fully do we learn 
to appreciate the marvels of His works and find in the ever- 
varying provision of His goodness some type or shadow of the 
higher spiritual grace He bestows on His children. Where 
faith and love and spiritual wisdom give the power to inter- 
pret, the soul may in nature learn much of God’s statutes. 

It would be strange indeed if the Science which has given 
us a deeper insight into the wonders of this first book had only 
served to dim its spiritual teachings. Keble says— 

There is a book, who runs may read, 
Which heavenly truth imparts ; 

And all the lore its scholars need, 
Pure eyes and Christian hearts. 

That book, indeed, is not to be read thus easily or with such 
cursory glance if we desire to learn all its mysteries ; but if 
the most superficial acquaintance with it produces this impres-- 
sion of the Divine majesty and wisdom, surely that feeling ought 
to be extended and intensified by the fuller knowledge. There 
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is no discovery which Science has made that leaves the univerge 
more independent of its Creator. It has taught us to under. 
stand the phenomena of Nature better, and helped us to trace 
out the laws by which they are governed; but amid all the 
forces of which it tells, it has not found one which helps us to 
dispense with God. Even could it be conclusively proved that 
the universe has become what it is in obedience to one grand 
law of Evolution, we should not have advanced a single step 
towards the solution of the problem which ever meets and 
baffles those who are so ready to instruct us as to the indis- 
soluble relation between cause and effect, and yet would leave 
us without the great First Cause—who are so learned and elo- 
quent about the unbending authority and far-reaching sweep 
of law, but fail to recognize the great Lawgiver. God speaks 
to us, then, in these works as distinctly as He did to men of 
old. His lessons are warbled in the carols of the birds, and 
breathed in the sweet fragrance of flowers. They are written 
on the star-sprent canopy of heaven, they are repeated in the 
deep booms of ocean waves. They are to be found in all 
things, great and small. Day unto day uttereth speech, night 
unto night showeth knowledge. Happy they who have ears 
to hear, and hearts to understand. 


IT. 


But there are what is of higher value—the statutes them- 
selves, as they are written in the records of His love. ‘“‘ Thou 
hast magnified Thy word above all Thy name ” was the adoring 
confession of the old Jew, and yet to him that word was not 
only incomplete, but the most precious and wondrous of its 
treasures were those which remained to be disclosed. The 
Psalmist knew something of the glory of Divine righteousness, 
but to us has been unfolded the very secret of the Divine 
heart in the revelation of His love. What lessons are here 
for us to learn, and how slow are we to understand or obey 
them. 

Weare, alas! too prone to mistake the letter for the spirit; 
we try to force the truth of God into the moulds of our narrow 
theories, and so fail to realize its fulness and its breadth; we 
read into it ideas and prejudices of our own, and so corrupt its 
Divine simplicity : we forget that as the heavens are higher 
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than the earth, so are God’s thoughts higher than our thoughts, 
and vainly dream that our feeble minds can grasp the Infinite 
idea. How little have we learned even yet of all that God has to 
teach in the record of His will! There is not an emergency 
which it has not anticipated and in which it does not supply 
teaching; not a danger of which it does not warn, and against 
which it does not arm us; not a perplexing problem of life 
which it does not help to solve; not a dark passage in our 
story on which it does not throw the light of consolation. 
Yet we err where the path lies straight before us, we stumble 
through our unbelief, we are troubled because of ignorance, 
and we are ignorant because we are so slow to learn what 
God has plainly taught. Alas! how many are there who 
are unfamiliar even with the letter of the New Testament! 
How few that enter into its spirit! How anxious are we to 
work its doctrines into a system which shall coincide with 
preconceived ideas of our own, so that our theology shall be 
sound. Or perhaps we would be wise above measure and 
beyond what is written, and are more eager to decipher the 
strange hieroglyphics of prophecy than to read the plain 
monitions of duty. But to submit the heart to the full sway 
of a ‘‘ commandment which is exceeding broad,” to catch the 
spirit which breathes in it everywhere, to have its leavening 
influence permeating the entire nature—how little have we 
realized all this ! 

Yet this is the object of the training. The education which 
God is carrying on is an education of the heart. Man is too 
much disposed to attach primary importance to the training 
of the intellect; but our Lord lays stress chiefly upon the 
state of the heart and the bent of the will. “If any man 
willeth to do His will, he shall know of the teaching whether 
it be of God.” It does not mean that a man’s knowledge or 
opinions are of no importance, but. that nothing will so help 
toa right perception of the truth as a state of feeling which 
makes the man intent on pleasing God. The capacity of 
men for not seeing that which they do not desire to see is 
something amazing. It is recognized in the desire of all who 
have a position to maintain to appeal to an unbiassed mind, 
that is, a mind whose judgment on evidence or reasoning is 
not affected by self-interest, nor warped by inveterate pre- 
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judice, nor dominated by fashion, nor overborne by authority, 
but is absolutely open to the reception of the truth. It is 
equally admitted that in all questions which interest multi- 
tudes of men, this is not often to be found. Passion, prejudice, 
habit, selfishness, sway men’s minds to an extent of which they 
are unconscious themselves. And if this applies to the com- 
mon things of life, how much more must it be true in relation 
to points belonging to the eternal controversy between the 
flesh and the spirit, in which all the most powerful forces of 
the lower nature are engaged on the one side, and in which 
they have the help of all the surroundings and associations 
of the world ; while on the other are only those truer instincts, 
those lingering influences of a higher and purer being, those 
monitions of conscience or voices of the Divine Spirit which, 
alas! have been so long and so often resisted that they fail to 
assert their power. 

Hence it happens that even the revelation of the Divine will 
may be misunderstood and even perverted from its right 
purpose. ‘‘ The carnal mind receiveth not the things of the 
Spirit of God, because they are spiritually discerned ;”’ that 
is, there are feelings and prejudices which are distinctively 
‘‘of the flesh,” or “‘of the earth, earthy,” which hide from 
us the truth which God means to impart, or colour all the 
instruction which He gives, and on the other hand there is a 
spiritual instinct begotten of faith, humility, and love, which 
guides to a perception of that which the mere wisdom of the 
world would never have discerned. What we need, therefore, 
is not so much intellectual as spiritual preparation, and this 
God only gives. But give it He will to all who, willing to 
learn, humbly lay themselves at His feet, and seek to be 
guided and enlightened by Him. The Spirit of truth is come, 
and He will fulfil His great function by leading us into all 
truth. It is not that He will, as in the spirit of fanaticism 
some appear to dream, disclose to us some mysterious doctrine, 
hidden under the plain words of Scripture, but that He will 
give those words a life and point which will make them a 
power in our heart. He will teach us not the ‘secret 
things which belong to God,” but those simple yet too oft 
forgotten truths which are to affect our consciences and 
govern our lives. He will give us of the things of Christ, 
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making His example more impressive, His teaching more 
clear, His love more inspiring. It is thus that we shall learn 
of the Lord, and find light and peace. The Bible will be to 
us not a mere reservoir of proof texts by which we hope to 
justify our traditional beliefs, but a message from the living 
God. Its words will be to us spirit and life, guiding principles, 
quickening faith, answering our heart’s difficulties and sooth- 
ing its troubles. They will cast a light of the Divine Wisdom 
upon all the tangled path of, our mortal life. They will en- 
large all our conceptions of duty, strengthen every spiritual 
force within us, interpret to us something of the great designs 
of Providence, ever keep before our minds a lofty ideal of 
character, and inspire us with motive and strength to pursue 
it. As we thus place ourselves at the feet of the promised 
Teacher, and, instructed by Him, learn more of the wondrous 
things contained in God’s law, we shall feel, as the Queen of 
Sheba in the presence of Solomon, that, with all that psalmists 
have sung of the preciousness of God’s Word, one-half has 
not been told us. 


III. 
God teaches us by the entire discipline of life. It is of this 


chiefly that Elihu speaks in the passage already referred to. 
The ever-varying experience of our daily history, the suc- 
cesses or failures of our enterprises, the checks which correct 
hopes too eager and expectations too confident, the alternations 
of health and sickness, our friendships and our antagonisms, 
our sorrows and our consolations, are all parts of the teaching 
by which God prepares us for the inheritance of the saints in 
light. It would seem sometimes as though we were most 
impressed by the lessons of adversity. At all events we hear 
most of the ‘‘ furnace of affliction,” and its effect in purifying 
the heart and the life. It may occasionally happen that 
those who talk most about such experiences are not those who 
themselves have been most exposed to its flames; that while 
they who have had to endure fires like those to which the 
Hebrew youths were exposed say little about their sufferings 
and the power of endurance which came to them from seeing 
Him who is invisible, others whose tribulation has been much 
lighter are for ever talking about the blessed results of afflic- 
tion. It would become them better if the latter were more 
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alive to the happy influence of the blessings which they are 
continually receiving at God’s hands. For God sends the 
sunshine as well as the darkness, and though the darkness 
has its own place in the economy of His training school, it 
certainly cannot be so important and valuable as that of the 
light. Elihu, in that wonderful picture which he draws, lays 
stress upon the deliverance as much as upon the sorrow. 
The sickness is vividly-sketched with its chastening of pain, 
its langour and weariness, the abhorring of food, the loss of 
strength, the approach to the gates of death; but in con- 
trast is placed the great deliverance, when God “‘is gracious 
unto him, and saith, Deliver him from going down to the pit: 
I have found a ransom. His flesh shall be fresher than a 
child’s: he shall return to the days of his youth.” The object 
of all this is to ‘‘ bring back his soul from the pit.” In other 
words, the trial and the blessing are alike parts of God's 
gracious instruction. 

It is under conditions most unfavourable that God educates. 
He takes hearts, wild, wayward, hating all rule, worshipping 
self, and setting up its desires and inclinations against the 
Divine Will, prone to confound the evil with the good, liable to 
be carried away by gusts of passion or hardened by the per- 
sistent and continuing influence of evil. He finds them 
in a world where everything tends to strengthen all that is 
evil; where numbers laugh at the suggestion that it is evil; 
where the effort to attain the good is scorned as a mere piece of 
Quixotry. What slow pupils, then, has the Divine Teacher, and 
under what adverse circumstances does He carry on His train- 
ing! Yet how patient and tenderis He! He teaches us by His 
works and by His words, and He teaches us more by all 
His dealings with us. His providence is one continuous 
discipline, and the more closely we study it, the more wondrous 
does its grace and wisdom appear. With perfect knowledge 
of our needs, He suits His training to our different tem- 
peraments and varied circumstances. He has to make us 
understand our own weakness that we may be led to more 
entire dependence on Himself; to uproot the selfishness 
which not only wars against His authority, but against 
our own true happiness; to set our spirits free from the 
trammels of prejudice and pride; so to enlarge our hearts 
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and subdue our wayward passion that we may be brought 
into entire sympathy with His will. And with infinite love 
and unfailing patience He carries on the work, using blessing 
and trial as His instruments; teaching us now by the checks 
of disappointment and now by the encouragements of suc- 
cess ; repeating lessons which we have failed to learn until at 
last they are understood ; unwearying in His care and won- 
drously varied in His modes of dealing; showing in His 
gracious discipline that it is not His will that any should 
perish. 

What a wonderful record would be the complete and faith- 
ful biography of a human soul! In the outer life, as it 
is visible to man, there may be nothing of special in- 
terest. No striking incident may relieve its dull monotony ; 
no illustrious successes confer upon it historic distinction ; 
no sad tragedy in any of its relations clothe it with a special 
pathos. A biographer, dealing with such materials as were 
at his command, might find it difficult to construct a narra- 
tive which would excite attention or perhaps deserve perusal. 
But if the veil could be lifted and the inner life laid bare, how 
different might the record be! Then would be seen the in- 
fluence which the varied circumstances of the life, however 
tame and commonplace they seemed to be, had exerted upon 
the soul. Then would be laid bare the secret of its inward 
struggles, and the relation which God’s providential dealings 
had sustained to them. The frettings of the heart under 
disappointments which were necessary to correct its o’er- 
vaulting ambition, or to humble its pride, or its rallyings from 
depression under the gracious influences of a mercy which 
revived its hope and renewed its courage; the subduing 
influences of affliction felt to be painful, and possibly met at 
first with discontent and repining, but quietly mellowing the 
soul; and the inspiring forces of success and prosperity, sus- 
taining hearts which else would have sunk in despondency, 
would all furnish chapters of no ordinary interest and 
suggestiveness. Such a story which should set forth the ways 
in which God deals with man that He may redeem his soul 
from the pit, and the reluctance with which man yields to 
the discipline, would, indeed, be of priceless value. We 
cannot thus learn, at all events, to the full extent from the 
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experience of others, much of which is hidden from us; but 
surely we ought to be able to learn from our own. For thus 
is He ever training us. The review of a single week would 
often yield us abundant instructions if only we gave ourselves 
time to study it with prayerful thought. Not a mercy which 
lights up our path, not a trial which saddens and distresses 
our hearts, but has its own message of love and wisdom to 
convey. Sometimes He denies us the success which we 
have coveted too eagerly, or pursued in too confident and 
vainglorious a temper, and sometimes He surprises and 
gladdens us by blessings far beyond our anticipations. Now 
we are mourning over the loss of some cherished object of 
affection ; to-morrow we are bowed with gratitude for some 
unexpected deliverance. None of these dispensations has 
been without its own distinct purpose, and in relation to them 
we are continually proving the truth of the Master’s words, 
‘“‘What I do, thou knowest not now; but thou shalt know 
hereafter.” We have learned that there was mercy in what 
seemed to be only trial, that chastisement itself was only a 
disguised blessing, that the ‘‘ days of darkness” have been 
times of as real spiritual growth as the times of sunshine 
and the hours of rejoicing, that God has been just as gracious 
in His withholdings as in His givings, and that through and 
by all, by the cross as by the crown, He has been working in 
us the peaceable fruit of righteousness. 

Perhaps we could find no better illustration of God’s mode 
of teaching than in our Lord’s training of the apostles. 
There is the school with the pupils in it, and the Divine Master 
instructing them. The whole process is laid bare, and the 
marvellous simplicity and ingenuous truthfulness of the 
Evangelists help us to understand it. They do not hesitate 
to tell of the weakness, the slowness, the hardness of heart 
of the pupils, and so we learn something of the wisdom, the 
tact, the patient forbearance of the teachers. Men more 
wedded to old tradition, more dominated by prejudice, more 
sensitive to all kinds of misleading influences, more easily 
carried away by impulse, more slow to learn, there could not 
have been. But the Lord trained them, and out of such 
materials made the apostles of the faith. Sometimes He left 
them to themselves to learn their own weakness ; sometimes 
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He simply called them to see Him at work; sometimes He 
gently rebuked; always He was pitiful and kind. And such 
are God’s ways with us! May He give us the grace to under- 
stand and profit by His teaching ! 


Is it not often so 
That we only learn in part, 

And the Master’s testing time may show 
That it was not quite ‘* by heart” ? 

Then He gives, in His wise and patient grace, 
That lesson again, 

With the mark still set in the self-same place. 


Only stay by His side 
Till the page is really known; 

It may be we failed because we tried 
To learn it all alone; 

And now that He would not let us lose 
One lesson of love 

(For He knows the loss), can we refuse ? 


But oh! how could we deem 
That we knew it all so well! 
Reading so fluently, as we deem, 
When we could not even spell ! 
But oh! how could we grieve once more 
That patient One 
Who has turned so many a task before ? 


Then let our hearts be still, 
Though our task is turned to-day ; 
Oh! let Him teach us what He will 
In His own gracious way ; 
Till, sitting only at Jesus’ feet, 
As we learn each line, 
The hardest is found all clear and sweet. 


——— 


THE LABOURS OF HERAKLES. 
CHAPTER IX. 


THE ELEVENTH LABOUR. 


Tue first six labours had been done in Greece, and the next 
four in well-known though distant lands. Eurystheus now 
sent Heraklés to an island whose locality was a secret hidden 
from all the world. 

When Héré was married to Zeus, the goddess Gé brought 
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for a wedding-present a basket of golden apples. They were 
very beautiful, and Héré wished to keep them for herself. 

So she thought of four fair sisters who were called the Hes. 
perides, being daughters of lovely Hesperis, the Evening Star, 
and of the Titan Atlas. The names of the four Hesperides 
were Aiglé, Erytheia, Arethusa, and Hestia. 

We read how in later times Aiglé (or Sunny Sheen) became 
mother of the Graces; how Arethusa, fleeing from the rough 
hunter Alpheios, leaped into the Ortygian lake, but when he 
boldly followed her, loved and married him in the coral caves 
of Okeanos ; and how Hestia (who was named after the God- 
dess of the Hearth), and her sister Erytheia (or Rosy Face), 
became vestal virgins, tending the Sacred Fire, where weary 
travellers sought safety andrest. But in the days of Heraklés 
they were all young girls, living on a fairy island where no 
man had ever stood. Here then did the bride of Zeus plant 
her apples of gold, and when trees sprang up which again 
bore golden apples, she asked the Hesperides to take care of 
them with the help of a dragon named Ladon. 

Eurystheus had heard of the precious fruit, and because 
neither he nor any other man knew where to find the island, 
he hoped this was a task which would baffle Heraklés. ‘Son 
of Zeus,” he cried, “ go fetch the golden apples from the 
Hesperides. Where they are I know not. But since people 
call thee wise, thou must prove thy wisdom! Be this thine 
Eveventu Lasour.” The face of Heraklés grew dark. He 
did not shrink from trouble, nor fear the scaly dragon. But 
it was too bad that he should be sent forth without directions! 
However, he plucked up his spirits. He had tried to do the 
will of Zeus. He had boldly fought the giants. More than 
once when he was in sore straits Athéné had given him aid. 
Might he not still go forth in faith and virtue hoping for the 
best? He would try. But he would go alone. He did not 
care to involve any one else in what might prove a futile 
journey. And experience both in Mysia and in Spain had 
taught him that Self-Reliance is better than a host of friends. 

His first adventure this time was in Macedonia. One 
Kyknos, an impious and furious giant, had driven his horses 
and chariot into the sacred grove of Apollo. His roar was 
like the burst of a hurricane, louder than the shouting of ten 
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thousand men. Flashes of lightning were the spokes of his 
chariot-wheels, and his snorting steeds pawed the ground 
until the walls of the temple shook as in an ague. Heraklés, 
finding the road blocked, requested Kyknos to draw aside, 
put the fellow lifted a whip to strike him, tightened the curb 
upon his horses, made them shoot fiery arrows from their 
nostrils, and filled the place with a frightful glare. The son 
of Alkméné leaped on the chariot. There was a furious battle. 
The crash of thunder shook the sky. The trees trembled 
along every branch. Big drops of sweat fell from the brow of 
Heraklés. A darkness as of night was on the scene; but at 
last Kyknos lay with the hero’s spear in his heart, and the 
horses fled from the broken car. Heraklés was now set on 
by Arés, the grinder, father of Kyknos. Him no power could 
slay outright ; but through and through his thigh our hero 
thrust the shining spear until he cried for mercy. 

After a time he came to Illyris, and fell asleep under a 
shady sycamore beside a silent, deep-flowing stream. When 
he awoke he was surprised and amused to see a bevy of 
laughing girls, one of whom, having seized the hero’s spear, 
was in play holding the point against his heart. The instant 
he opened his eyes the spear was dropped with a little shriek, 
and the girls all vanished into the river. He rubbed his eyes 
and would have thought it all a dream, only that the spear 
was left a dozen feet above his head, and it certainly had not 
rolled uphill by itself. 

Then he said to himself, ‘‘ I wonder if yon dainty maids are 
nymphs, and can tell me where to find the Hesperides. Little 
have I to do with womankind since the cruel dart transfixed 
my gentle Megara. I am too rough to deal with the timid 
darlings ; but I saved the lily Hésioné on the rocks of Ilion. 
Perhaps they know of it, for they are wise if they are not 
strong. And it may be they could say where I must seek the 
Hesperides. I will lay me down aa if I were asleep again, and 
if they chance to return I will ask their aid.” 

So he shut his eyes and waited. Presently a maiden stole 
on tiptoe from the waves and shook the drops like diamonds 
from her golden curls. Then another and another. On they 
came and peeped at Heraklés, grew bold and danced around 
him, toyed with his sunny locks, played many a merry prank, 
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and then perceived that with open eyes he was watching 
them. 

But his smile was so bright and kind that they found 
courage to smile again and sit beside him. ‘‘ Maidens,” he 
cried, “‘ I suppose that ye are Naiads, whose home is the silent 
shade and the yielding bosom of the stream. Ye are more 
fleet than the nimble hind, and men say that ye are good. 
Will ye not help me, a man great-hearted and of many cares? 
I will do your will. Milk and honey I will offer in your praise, 
or I will lay upon the altar a smoking sacrifice. Ye bright- 
eyed sisters of the stream, tell me where dwell the daughters 
of the Evening Star, the fair Hesperides ? ”’ 

The voice of the nymph who answered was like the plash of 
waters on a sloping shore, or as the drowsy hum of murmurous 
bees. ‘‘Son of Alkméné,” so she spoke, ‘the favour of 
Athéné like a breastplate shields thee! Right gladly would 
we tell thee ; but though we ken the secret depths of lake and 
fortress, and many a green arcade in the silent wood, and all 
the haunts of silvery stream, cool well, and purple marsh, yet 
we cannot discover what the lady Héré chooses to conceal. 
The bride of Zeus is wiser far than we; and where her 
maidens guard the golden apples who knows but the cunning 
Néreus ? Oldest of the sea-gods, he knows all.”’ 

‘‘Lady, I give thee thanks,” said Heraklés ; ‘‘ thy voice is 
medicine to the weary ear: in thy words is hope. Tell me, 
where dwells this Néreus? He shall guide me whither I must 
bend my course.” 

‘* Alas! the task is hard,” the nymph replied. ‘‘ Néreus, 
the son of Pontos and of holy Gé, is full of wisdom, and the 
wise love to make others wise; but Héré’s secret he will not 
dare to publish lest her wrath molest him. Only if he has no 
choice he will speak out; but it is hard to force him, for 
he has many forms. He can become whatever shape he likes 
—flaming fire or roaring flood, or winged bird or savage 
beast. How wilt thou bind him? for once he is bound he 
will declare the secret. Meantime, he dwells upon the 
Aigaian strand. Truthful he is, knowing good counsels and 
just words; wise, and he will not mislead thee. Ask every 
dweller by the shore if he has seen the Old Man of the Sea. 
And by these tokens he is known. In his hand he bears 4 
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trident; on his brow and chin and breast, instead of hair, 
gow pointed seaweeds, green and black. 

Then spoke the son of Zeus, ‘Fare thee well! thou 
gracious one ; and ye dear ladies all, farewell! Your bright 
eyes bless me as I go. No stars can match their heavenly 
light. Gladly I seek the son of Pontos, nor shall I seek in 
vain.” 

Through thicket and forest, over hill and dale, marsh and 
stream, he went forward, till on the southern coast of Italy 
he got news of Néreus. 

Ina sunny bay, where blue waves kissed the silver sand, 
and merry mermaids combed their purple hair, the Old Man 
of the Sea had built his crystal home. MHeraklés sent up 
a silent prayer to Zeus, and then with courteous words went 
up to Néreus. ‘‘ Hail, son of Pontos and of Gé!” he cried. 
“T come a suppliant, asking what shall not make thee poorer 
to bestow, but shall give me precious aid. Known to thy 
wisdom is the secret home of the Hesperides. I humbly pray 
thee make it known to me.” ‘‘A bold man thou!” said 
Néreus ; ‘‘ that secret leaves my lips when I am forced to speak, 
and not before.” ‘‘ Must I indeed compel thee ?” responds 
the son of Zeus ; ‘‘ rather spare thy weakness and my shame, 
since it becomes me ill to force an aged man!” Old Néreus 
laughed. ‘‘ Spare my weakness! Oh, thou silly dolt! Not 
even of Heraklés does Néreus ask forbearance. Bind me, 
hero, if thou canst ! ” 

Then Herakles laid hands upon him. But in an instant a 
scaly serpent was gliding from his grasp. He clutched the 
snake, and a roaring lion struggled in hisarms. He wrestled 
with the lion, and lo! an eagle flapped its giant wings, and 
the mouth of the royal beast was changed into the beak of a 
kingly bird. He had well-nigh strangled the eagle when of 
a sudden he was assailed by a devouring fire, scorching his 
hair, hissing, roaring, blazing in his eyes. He battled with 
the tongues of flame, trampled the embers beneath his feet, 
and had almost trodden it completely out, when, behold, a 
smiling pool lay tranquil at his feet. For the moment 
Heraklés was baffled. That pool was Néreus. How was 
he to subdue it? Water yields to an infant’s hand, but 
even the grip of Heraklés could not compress it. However, 
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wit will help when force breaks down. Heraklés decided to 
play a game of tit-for-tat. Néreus had singed him. Now he 
would boil Néreus! Round the pool he swiftly laid materials 
for a fire, watching lest the cunning sea-god should change 
his form again. He struck a light, the wood was dry as 
tinder, the blaze rose in the sky, black smoke covered the 
pool, and the heat would have wholly dried it up, if Néreus 
had not come forth in his proper form and confessed himself 
subdued. ‘‘Son of Zeus!” he eried, ‘‘ thou hast well done!” 
Thou shalt have thy way. Know then that the island of the 
Hesperides is very far away, even where the weary west lies 
cradled on the night. But I have good news for thee. Pro. 
metheus, whom thou didst set free upon the crags of Caucasus, 
sends thee advice. His brother Atlas for his sake will serve 
thee, and the maids who guard the golden apples will not 
refuse them when their father asks. Seek Atlas first. He 
dwells where graceful Europe smiles across the wave to 
dusky Africa.” 

Gladly Heraklés departed in his golden boat, sailing for 
Africa. He came to Aigyptos, where Bousiris was now king. 
For nine years the land had been visited by famine. Thena 
sorcerer named Phrasios from the island of Kypros said 
that plenty would return if every year Bousiris sacrificed a 
foreigner. Accordingly Bousiris made a beginning with 
Phrasios himself, and afterwards slew every foreigner who 
entered the land. Heraklés, on being attacked, allowed the 
soldiers to seize him. The priests bound his limbs, put a 
fillet round his brow, laid him on the altar, strewed salt and 
meal upon his head in token that he was a victim, and 
were lifting the knife to drive it through his heart, when 
suddenly he rent his bonds asunder, leaped from the altar, 
scattered the frightened priests like sparrows before a hawk, 
and slew the wicked king Bousiris. 

On his way through Libya he came across the dreaded 
giant Antaios, who, like Alkyoneus, was a wrestler who 
received strength every time he touched his mother earth. 
Antaios rushed out sure of victory. But Heraklés, remem: 
bering his former experience, hoisted the bully into the air 
and strangled him in the expanse of heaven. 

Over leagues of burning sand, and onward where the 
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mcuntains climb the sky in their glowing crimson hoods, he 
reached at last the home of Atlas, whose fate it was to carry 
the vault of heaven upon his head and hands. The garden 
of the Hesperides was now in sight. A lovely island! It 
lay upon the sheeny waves like an emerald set in pearls. Its 
pleasant streams rolled from the heights in milky cascades, 
tossed bright fountains of spray into the air, and wandered 
dreamily through slumberous pools, by whose banks were 
groves of yellow oranges, citrons, and lemons and the blush- 
ing glory of the golden apples! Heraklés in earlier days 
would have rushed at once upon the green dragon and seized 
the sacred fruit. But now he was content to be guided by 
the advice of Néreus, and he went to Atlas. Then he found 
that kindness begets kindness, for it turned out that some 
maidens whom he had released from the pirate-crews of 
Bousiris were daughters of Atlas, and therefore the hoary 
Titan cheerfully consented to fetch the sacred fruit on condi- 
tio that Heraklés held the vault of heaven while he was 
gone. Atlas, when he returned with the apples of gold, 
would fain have carried them himself to Eurystheus, but 
this might not be. So Heraklés bade him farewell and bore 
the fruit to Eurystheus, who was afraid to keep them lest 
Zeus should be angry. Finally Heraklés gave them to 
Athéné, by whom they were restored to the Hesperides. 
We, as well as Heraklés, have to conquer a Néreus. His 
name is Difficulty, and he is no sooner mastered in one form 
than he reappears in another. But if we do our part man- 
fully, as Heraklés did, we also shall learn where the tree of 
wisdom and life bears its golden fruit; and blessed are they 
who have the right to eat of that tree. 
W. J. WOODS. 
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Tue chiefs of the Opposition must be sadly lacking in 
patriotism if they can look back on the past Session with 
any satisfaction, but they must be still more deficient in 
intelligence if they can believe that the discredit cast upon 
Parliament will prove an advantage to their party. It is 
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unfortunate that so much necessary legislation should be 
postponed, but if the Tory leaders suppose that they will be 
able to fix the blame upon the Ministry, they show a credulity 
passing the simplicity of the most innocent childhood. It 
has been extremely curious to note how important the 
measures which have had to be withdrawn became in their 
estimation as soon as there seemed to be an opportunity of 
attributing their failure to a fit of petulance on the part of 
Mr. Gladstone. The story of the last days of the Session has 
demonstrated the absurdity of the charge, but the indictment 
itself only suggests a much more serious impeachment of the 
conduct of the Opposition. If this legislation were as valu- 
able and important as is now suggested, how was it that so 
many hindrances were deliberately placed in its way? One- 
half the time which has been wasted in interpellations, which 
have been worse than useless, would have sufficed to secure a 
full consideration of the Bill, which was intended to remove 
the scandals and anomalies of the government of London; 
and if, in addition to this, some little time had been taken 
from the unnecessary discussions on proposed Votes of Censure, 
the Session might have produced a Merchant Shipping Bill, 
which would have redressed the grievances of which, Lord 
Randolph Churchill and Mr. Gorst being witnesses, our 
sailors are justly entitled to complain. It would be easy to 
*‘ condescend to particulars” and give specific examples of the 
kind of obstruction which has issued in a legislative barren- 
ness which all true friends of representative government 
must deplore, but the evil is more clearly seen in the prevalent 
spirit of the Opposition than in these special instances, which 
might admit of some explanation if they stood alone. Lord 
Randolph Churchill seems to have persuaded his party—some 
of. them not very unwilling to be persuaded—that to obstruct 
the work of the Ministry is to increase the chances of a Tory 
reaction in the country, and the tactics of the Session have 
been shaped on that principle. It is an error for which the 
party will yet have to pay dearly. There are no signs even 
of its momentary success; but, even if that were secured, it 
would certainly be followed by a Nemesis, which would pro- 
bably not be distant. A man like Sir Stafford Northcote 
must feel himself humiliated at finding himself identified 
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with a policy worthy only of the legislature of a Western 
State. Of course the calculation was that the electors would 
only look at the broad fact that nothing had been done, and 
at once fix the responsibility on the Ministry which has the 
conduct of public affairs. But these shrewd managers have 
reckoned without their host, forgetting that the working men 
are kept well posted, even in the minutix of Parliamentary 
intrigue, to such an extent that they are quite able to compre- 
hend the ‘‘little game” which Lord Randolph Churchill 
carries on with the Home Rulers, and the way in which the 
parties they represent combine to hamper the action of the 
Government. There is little doubt that, when the time of 
trial comes, the constituencies will show that they have fully 
understood the situation. It would certainly be a disaster 
if they should support a party which has been content to see 
the reputation of Parliament discredited in the hope that it . 
may minister to their own ambition. 


The Manchester Conservative demonstration need not trouble 
the friends of Liberalism. ‘We are not careful to discuss the 
much debated questions of its numbers, nor indeed have we 
any wish to underrate the dimensions of the multitude at- 
tracted partly by the reputation of two well-known public 
men, and partly by the desire to make an imposing party 
show. That the number was swollen by numbers of Liberals 
anxious to see and hear for themselves is certain, but for our- 
selves, with our knowledge of the entire district, we should 
have been greatly astonished if Toryism had not been able to 
make a good appearance. A curious individual, who describes 
himself as an ‘‘ insignificant Christian minister” and an “ un- 
sophisticated politician,” and who gives sufficient proof that 
he knows nothing about politics, writes to The Spectator about 
the wonderful spectacle at Pomona Gardens in a style which 
suggests that he had lost his head. ‘‘ Sojourners”’ are apt to 
misunderstand the significance of these local manifestations, 
and yet in the present case it needed but little insight to 
arrive at something like the truth. What was striking and 
suggestive in the Manchester meeting was the tone of the 
speeches, which doubtless were accommodated to the demands 
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of the audience. Even the clerical sojourner had a glimpse 
of the facts, for he could see that the ‘‘ Conservative party 
are resolved that the country shall have this Reform Bill,” 
though the conclusion which he reaches shows how superficial 
was his apprehension of the case. The most surprising feature 
of the whole appears to have escaped him altogether. That 
was the Radical character of the speeches. The views of 
Redistribution propounded by the Tory chiefs, and received 
with acclamation by the multitude, were certainly much more 
like those of Mr. Chamberlain than those of Sir Stafford 
Northcote. The voice was the voice of Jacob, but the hands 
were those of Esau. The whole affair is very puzzling. If 
the Tory party are prepared to adopt the lines which Lord 
Salisbury laid down at Manchester, there ought to be no 
difficulty in passing a good Bill. So that we come to this 
point: either Lord Salisbury and his Lancashire followers 
have separated themselves from the party, or the party has 
once more resolved on ‘‘ dishing the Whigs ’”’ by capitulating 
to the Radicals. All we can say at present is, that though the 
meeting at Manchester was professedly Conservative, its shouts 
were raised on behalf of a Radical programme. 


We will not hide our own regret at the premature agitation 
against the House of Lords and at the tone of some of those 
who take part init. We say this not because of any love for 
the Lords, but solely from our desire that Liberals should not 
build a brick-wall in order that they may dash their heads 
against it. The case against the Lords is very strong, and 
it is cumulative. But the stronger it is, the greater the 
reason why it should not be damaged by violent language 
or a contemptuous disregard of opportunity. The Pall Mall 
Gazette, in its characteristic style, talked of Mr. Bradlaugh as 
the future hero of the movement. If it be so, theré is no 
reason why any serious man need expend another thought 
upon it. If the work of ‘‘mending or ending” the Upper 
House is to be successful, it must be undertaken by men 
of a different stamp from either of the members for North- 
ampton. The question has but just come up for public dis- 
cussion, and though the feeling is strong, and has already 
spread to an extent which would hardly have been thought 
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possible a few weeks ago, it is not yet so deep and resolute 
that the surrender of the Lords in the Autumn Session would 
not allay it for the time. If the Peers are foolish enough to 
reject the Bill again, the situation will be entirely changed. 
Even now, however, they will be wise to note the growth of a 
fixed conviction that two or three hundred gentlemen shall 
not be allowed to baulk the will of the nation for no other 
reason but that their fathers have enjoyed the privilege before 
them. The principle of hereditary legislation will not bear 
the light of examination, and its days are doomed. But talk 
like that of Mr. Labouchere is more likely to postpone than 
to hasten the end. 


The failure of the Conference on Egyptian finance will be 
regretted only by those who, like ourselves, would have been 
glad to see this country on the way to a complete relief from 
all Egyptian responsibilities. Any regret of ours also was 
greatly tempered by our feeling as to the conduct of France. 
A “ Multiple Control” we have felt from the first would be a 
multiple calamity, and as soon as it became evident that 
what France really aimed at was the re-establishment of 
her lost influence under this disguise, our desire was that the 
whole negotiation should collapse. The Government have 
done nothing which may not safely challenge the most careful 
scrutiny, or which is not in strictest consistency with their 
professions throughout. They have always disclaimed all 
ideas of national aggrandizement, and have sought to act in 
concert with the European Powers. They were, as it seems 
to us, bound to attempt the solution of existing difficulties by 
means of the Conference, but its failure entails upon them the 
necessity of vigorous but independent action. We have no 
fear that they will be tempted to any project of annexation, 
or will desire to prolong their occupation of the country an 
hour longer than is necessary for the establishment of good 
government. The peril of this annexation on which the 
hearts of advocates of an Imperialist policy are really set is so 
grave, that we cannot too frequently or too loudly renew and 
accentuate our protest against it. The proceedings of the 
Conference alone ought to give us an inkling as to the way in 
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which it would be likely to be regarded by the European 
Powers. It would re-open the Eastern question in a form 
which of all others would be the most difficult for us. It 
would bring the frontier of India close to Europe, and it would 
entail on us responsibilities which could only be met by a con- 
scription. Happily we have a Minister who will not listen to 
so malign a suggestion, and he certainly ought to have the 
hearty support of all friends of peace in his heroic stand 
against those who, on one pretext or another, would urge on a 
“forward policy.”’ Of the opposition he has to meet there were 
suggestive illustrations in the closing days of the Session. 
The honour of England must certainly have fallen on evil 
times if it has to trust to such champions as Sir Drummond 
Wolff, Mr. Ashmead Bartlett, or Sir Robert Peel, or Lord 
Randolph Churchill. It would be hard to say whether the 
performance of the baronet, who discredits one of the most 
honoured names in our recent history, or that of the young 
lordling, who is supposed to have caught the mantle of 
Lord Beaconsfield, was the most unworthy of the sub- 
ject and of the Assembly. A ruder outburst than Lord 
Randolph’s ignorant and spiteful attack on Lord Northbrook 
has seldom, if ever, been heard in the House of Commons. 
Surely in it the violence of faction must have touched its 
nadir. Mr O’Brien might have been more savage, but he 
could not well have been more rude and unmanncrly than this 
scion of the great House of Marlborough. 


This unbridled license of speech is one of the evils of 
the time, and assuredly bodes nothing but danger to the 
aristocracy. At present some of the Peers are extremely 
anxious to cultivate the arts of popularity. They open the 
gates of their parks and even their houses to all kinds of 
guests, provided they will be champions of the privileges of 
the Lords. But their geniality disappears as soon as they 
begin to speak of their political opponents. Never was 
the vocabulary of abuse so rich and so vulgar as it has become 
in the mouths of the representatives of English honour and 
chivalry. Possibly at another time we may cull some choice 
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specimens from the oratory of the campaign. For the pre- 
sent we content ourselves with a few expressions taken from 
the speeches of a solitary day (Saturday, August 16th). Here, 
first, is Lord Carnarvon, who seems, of late, to have been 
given up to that intolerance of all dissent from his views 
which is so characteristic of the family, and is as marked in 
the Republican dreamer of the New Force, whose anxieties 
about his political soul have been so fully unveiled to the world, 
as in the Tory lord of Highclere. The following piece of im- 
pertinence is equally creditable to the good manners and good 
sense of Lord Carnarvon. He told a fable of the bees, and it 
described a ‘‘silly and ill-conditioned lad who thought fit to in- 
terfere with their peaceful community.”” The absurdity of the 
story might have been laughed at, but the bad manners of such 
an attack upon an old man infinitely his superior only show 
how low party spirit may cause even a nobleman to stoop. 
His lordship’s strange belief that the whole country is stirred 
by one sentiment of Conservatism concerns himselfonly. Itis 
one of the delusions of the fool’s paradise in which his class 
are living, and which sober-minded men outside contemplate 
with sheer dismay. His rude violence is not only an offence 
to the individual insulted, but a source of real danger in the 
present controversy. On the same day Mr. Cavendish Bentinck, 
indulging in alliteration, raved about the ‘‘ force, failure, and 
fraud” that marked the course of the Government. It is when 
they have to deal with such adversaries that Mr. Goschen 
thinks it necessary to read his friends a lesson on moderation, 
while The Times pointed to the speeches of Mr. Bright and 
Mr. Chamberlain at Birmingham as violating that law. No 
charge could be more unfounded. No doubt the speeches 
were strong, but their strength was in the argument. There 
was not a word of abuse. It is abuse, whether in Sir Stafford 
Northcote’s comparison of the multitudes in Hyde Park to 
cattle, or in the wild ravings of inferior Tory speeches, which 
reflects dishonour both on a man and a cause. 


The Government are preparing an expedition for the relief 
of Gordon. It is not easy to see how they could have done 
otherwise. Whatever faults he may have committed, he 
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undertook his mission in a chivalrous temper, and has 
earnestly sought to fulfil his own ideas of duty. Even 
though his action may have seemed wilful, the nation ip 
whose service he undertook so difficult a mission cannot 
abandon him without employing reasonable efforts for his 
deliverance. But there must be some limit to such respon. 
sibijities. If Gordon is to be left absolute freedom of action 
at Khartoum, and we are to accept the liability for all the con- 
sequences, it is not easy to foresee the troubles in which we 
may possibly be involved. For ourselves we object to regard 
Gordon as an inspired man. 


To the creature of humdrum and routine (says Mr. W. T. Stead) 
General Gordon is a sheer lunatic. To the official with his red tape and 
straight lace he is a béete noire. A man who is constantly saying and 
doing the most paradoxical things, whose mind is quicksilver, and whose 
life is dominated by a curious combination of the religious principles of 
Cromwell and Thomas 4 Kempis, is, indeed, an incomprehensible pheno- 
menon to the dwellers in the well-ordered realms of commonplace. 
Those who have no faiths, but only habits, are naturally at a loss to 
account for a man of admitted genius, whose convictions are the oddest 
jumble of enthusiasms that can be imagined. 


This is a sample of the kind of nonsense to which the public 
has been treated in The Pall Mall Gazette for months past. 
It is a flagrant illustration of one of the crying facts of a cer- 
tain school of modern journalists, who subordinate all politi- 
cal conviction to personal prejudices, and especially to their 
admiration of genius. Perhaps it is the natural consequence 
of the increased prominence given to the personal element in 
some of our newspapers. It is bad enough when this admira- 
tion of individuals interferes with our domestic reforms, but it 
is infinitely worse when it is set up as the guide of a foreign 
policy, where a mistake may be followed by the loss of thou- 
sands of lives. Accepting Mr. Stead’s account of Gordon as 
true, we can only say that nine sane men out of every ten 
would condemn the idea of making our action in the Soudan 
dependent on the ever-varying phases of his “ bundle of 
enthusiasms.” “It is,” we are told, “as if King Arthur had 
come to life again, nerved with the faith of Cromwell, to serve 
England in the Soudan.” We know not how many more of 
the heroes of history are represented in this wonderful man, 
but if he was the incarnation of all the heroism of all times, 
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we should look with anxious concern at any proposal to accept 
his services in the Soudan. What we have to do is to get out 
of the Soudan as early as practicable. ‘‘ His faults,” Mr. 
Stead adds, ‘are those of a wayward but brilliant child.”’ In his 
view ‘‘ they only increase his hold upon the popular imagina- 
tion, and few things are more probable than that a determina- 
tion to see that he comes to no harm may yet commit England 
to an expedition to Khartoum, which will lay the foundations of 
an African India.”’ Precisely. This is one of the dreams of 
the new Imperialism, of which The Pall Mall Gazette is the 
exponent. The mistake is to suppose that the idea will take 
hold of the popular imagination, or that the nation will be 
carried away by the gush of those who advise it to trust its 
destinies to the hands of a “‘ wayward but brilliant child.” 
These opinions may probably show our fitness to be reckoned 
among the ‘‘ creatures of humdrum and routine ;”’ but if the 
test of wisdom or insight is in agreement with the views of 
Mr. Stead, we are not distressed at the conclusion. 


Fas est ab hoste doceri. Myr. Labouchere is seldom a wise 


teacher, and least of all should we expect him to be wise on 
matters of religious practice. But there is a warning “in 
the following paragraph, from a recent number of Truth, 
which some of our own friends would do well to give heed. 


A week or two ago the following advertisement appeared in The Daily 
News :— 

“Priory CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH, CARMARTHEN.— DRAWING OF PRIZES. 

—Winninc NumsBers.—19,416, 81,552, 1,900, 10,211, 20,996, 87,955, 
22,205, 36,838, 55,516, 3,231, 25,403, 2,598, 37,558, 44,423, 16,965, 25,833, 
15,559, 45,072, 15,265, 10,267, 43,145, 54,912, 40,898, 58,426.” 
The unblushing resort to a public lottery as a means of raising funds for 
a church has naturally surprised and grieved many Congregationalists. 
But, after all, they have themselves chiefly to blame, for it is only a deve- 
lopment of the rafiling which is the rule at nearly every bazaar in the 
country, and which is openly practised by ministers and church officials 
of alldenominations. People who preach so glibly about the pernicious 
influence of the turf and the iniquities of Monte Carlo should at least 
have clean hands themselves. We have quite enough of gambling 
without churches catching the fever. 





ALEXANDRE VINET., 
THE SECRET OF HIS INFLUENCE. 


*“‘He being dead, yet speaketh.” It is so with Alexandre 
Vinet. ‘Thirty-five years have passed since his mortal 
remains were deposited in the lovely cemetery at Clarent, and 
still his memory is cherished and his influence endures. 
From time to time during all this period his sermons, 
lectures, and essays have been offered to the public. In 1875 
the history of his life and works was first published, and now, 
in a collection of two hundred of his letters, we have what, we 
suppose, will prove to be the concluding volumes of the long 
series. Apart from the great literary celebrities of our own 
and other times, where would it be possible to find an instance 
of a writer whose influence has been so continuous, and 
whose writings have ever been so readily welcomed by the 
Christian public of his own country and language? Sucha 
fact is a phenomenon in this age of rapid change and ever- 
increasing literary activity. 

What is the explanation? Vinet was a preacher of great 
acceptance, but he had not the eloquence of an Adolphe 
Monod or a Chalmers. He was a theologian, but he cannot 
be said to have originated a school of divinity. He wasa 
critic of searching acumen, but also of singular charity. He 
was a leader in the ecclesiastical movements of his own little 
canton of Vaud. He also wrote some hymns which are much 
prized and frequently sung by devout souls. But his excellence 
in any or all of these departments will not account for the 
peculiar power which he exercised during his lifetime, and 
which has since been continued through the successive works 
which his literary executors have presented to the world. 
Where, then, lay the secret of his power? By the help of his 
letters we propose to try and discover an answer to this 
question. 

It would be difficult to imagine a less eventful life than 
Vinet’s. Born at Ouchy, the port of Lausanne, in 1797, and 
educated first by his father, who had been a village school- 
master, and then at the Académie of Lausanne, he was appointed 
Professor of French Literature at Bile at the early age of 
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twenty years. His peculiar powers as a teacher and thinker 
soon became known, and he received calls from many quarters. 
He was strongly urged to go to Paris, and become the editor 
of the Semeur, a journal the fame of which was mainly due 
to his articles. But the idea of living in Paris was repugnant 
to him—he never even set his foot in the gay city; while his 
lowly estimate of himself led him to shrink from the chair— 
that of Morality and Pastoral Theology—which was offered to 
him at Montauban. In one of his letters he writes playfully 
to a friend, ‘‘ This is the third time that I have been called to 
Montauban. Decidedly these gentlementhink me a learned man. 
Does it appear to you that I have made any pretence to being 
such ? For the third time I have replied that I am a fool. 
Perhaps they will believe me now.” At length, in 1837, after 
much solicitation on the part of his friends, and much ‘ cruel 
indecision,” as he calls it, on his own part, he accepted the 
chair of Practical Theology in the Academy of Lausanne, and 
so came back to his own people. This position he continued 
to hold until within two years of his death, when ecclesiasti- 
cal troubles led him to resign it, as he had previously sacrificed 
for the same reason his title of minister of the National Church. 
He was at once appointed Professor of French Literature; but 
in December, 1846, he was dismissed for disobeying the in- 
tolerant law which had just been passed, forbidding State 
functionaries to take part in any religious meeting outside the 
National Church. Long ere this he had accepted, and in his 
celebrated Essay had proclaimed to the world, the doctrine of 
the separation of Church and State, and thus it was not 
unnatural that he should hail with delight and take a promi- 
nent part in the formation of a Free Church. But the malady 
from which he had long suffered was now rapidly pulling 
down the earthly tabernacle, and on the 4th of May, 1847, 
his sufferings ended, and his eternal rest began. Such were 
the outward events of his life, few and unimportant, and 
affording no explanation of the unrivalled power which for 
more than half a century he has been exercising. 

The fact is, Vinet achieved the greatness which the late 
Dr. Raleigh said was the most worth striving after—‘ the 
greatness of being a serious, reflective, spiritual thinker.” 
M. Scherer, wko, aseditor of the T'’emps, has achieved reputation 
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as a critic as well as politician, says that Vinet wrote in bed, 
leaning on a pillow, and that the public, enjoying as it does 
good health, neither understands nor loves sick people. The 
representation is largely correct. Vinet was a valetudinarian 
nearly all his days, and his writings are marked by a tinge of 
solemnity which does not tend to render them attractive to 
the mass of men in search of mere instruction or amusement. 
But though he was not a popular writer, and though his 
name will not pass down to posterity in connection with some 
one work of surpassing excellence—the standard work in its 
department—yet all who appreciate freshness of thought, 
subtle analysis of character, and spiritual insight into the 
practical bearings of Christianity, will always turn to his 
writings with pleasure. 

As a man, Vinet exercised a marvellous fascination over 
both friends and students. His personal appearance was 
not prepossessing. His face was a heavy one, but it was 
often irradiated with a smile, which seems to have struck 
all beholders. M. Doudner, the friend and intimate of the 
De Broglie families, and who often met Vinet at Coppet, 
the country seat of the De Staéls, calls it somewhat cynic- 
ally, ‘‘a gigantic smile.” Two qualities seem specially to 
have impressed all who approached him, or who were on 
terms of intimate converse with him—breadth of thought and 
his humility. Thus, Thomas Erskine says, “‘ He seemed to 
me large and free, and yet deeply serious.’’ And again, 
‘‘Vinet is very amiable, very natural, and has that basis 
of thought in him on which thoughts from all quarters can 
find a footing or a rooting.’’ One who lived for some months 
under his roof, the late Rev. Charles de Boinville, himself a 
remarkable example of a Christ-like man, said, ‘‘ What has 
exerted most power over me, and produced an impression 
which time can never efface, was his humility and charity, 
his modesty and tenderness.” 

And again, to quote M. Scherer, writing in his own paper, 
the Temps, and therefore for Frenchmen, who, as he remarks | 
dread anything like zeal, ‘‘ His whole life was one of abne- 
gation, of moral effort and of progress in the loftiest and 
divinest virtues. There is nothing in him of the pedant, no 
excess of earnestness, no stiffness; the Christian spirit that 
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pervades his work is discreet and gentle; and yet the writer’s 
ambition is not to amuse or to instruct his readers, but to 
make them Christians.” 

After thus viewing the impression which he wrought on the 
minds of those who came into contact with him, let us turn 
to his letters and surprise him as, in his own characteristic 
and often inimitable manner, he unbosoms himself to his 
friends. 

We purpose giving a brief series of extracts, illustrative of 
the points of his character already referred to. We will 
follow the chronological order, as likely to bring out to view 
the growth and development of his character, and of his 
piety. 

Writing at the beginning of his career at Bale to an inti- 
mate friend, he says, ‘‘I don’t know what I shall do for the 
world, but by dint of desiring to do much, one will succeed in 
accomplishing something. Since my arrival here I have 
acquired by study and through circumstances a tolerably 
large number of ideas; but chaos is never wealth.” Three 
years later he says, ‘‘ It appears that my career is destined 
to be teaching, but the limits of my acquirements and of my 


talents leave me no choice in the matter. The surest plan is 
to defer to the good and perfect will of God. He has always 
chosen well for me, and what He shall decide will be for 
my good.” 


IT am more and more convinced that what God requires above all is 
sincerity. I am therefore determined to exercise patience with regard to 
some few obscurities which it is His province to remove, and which are 
not perhaps so absolutely mischievous as is commonly thought. Nor do 
I mean to be alarmed at the distance that separates my faith from that 
of the best Christian ; but while I pray and strive with a view to lessen 
this distance, I shall remember that the prince in the parable who gave 
five talents to one of his servants, gave only two to the other, and that 
our business is to act, as the apostle teaches, according to the measure of 
faith that has been given to us. I shall also try not to forget that if 
faith leads to virtue, virtue strengthens faith ; and that he who attempts 
to do the will of his heavenly Father is ever learning more fully that the 
gospel doctrine came from Him. 

I have become an author. [This was written after the publication of his 
treatise in favour of liberty of worship.] This has been an event in my 
life and an instructive experience. If I am not greatly mistaken, I have 
thus gained something in humility, for the book in which I thought to 
reveal my strength to others has clearly revealed to me my weakness. I 
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now see better how this noble cause should be defended, and I am 
confounded to see that I have not succeeded better. 

Free as I am to take into the pulpit simply my convictions, I take 
them there with a sense of humiliation I confess, but with the thought 
that these convictions, these truths have a worth entirely independent of 
what I am myself, and that they have a necessary power which my 
individuality cannot take from or impart to them. The unction, I say to 
myself, will come from above. Let us be sincere, that is enough. And 
let us ask God to enable us to rise to the height of our words. Mean. 
while we must, as far as we can, impart the truth to the perishing world, 
The darkness of men cannot fail to awaken our pity. Let us at least 
teach them that they are in darkness; let us turn their eyes not to 
ourselves but to the light. Let us do the work of a John the Baptist, if 
we cannot as yet do that of a Paul. 

In short, it is the heart which recognizes religious truth, and which 
lays hold of it; it is the heart that knows. In this way the simplest 
among men has true knowledge, and if the learned man is to know well, 
he must know in this manner. A life that is too intellectual, as well as 
that is too sensual, may leave asleep this feeling of God, if so I may 
denominate the principle of all religion. , You may embarrass the mind 
with a thousand notions destitute of reality, and consequently of truth ; for 
God is known only as He is felt: to know and to feel are here one and 
the same thing. 

Should we have believed that He whom philosophy calls by the icy 
names of infinite and absolute was, in all the coolness of the expression, 
our Father and our friend, if He had not condescended to become man? 
Oh, may He give us grace to believe this wholly, sincerely and for ever! 
May He thus lift the veil that conceals His Divine essence! May He con- 
strain us irresistibly to believe that He became man that He might 
lead us to believe that He loves us! Andas the love of God is necessarily 
a great abyss, may He cast into it and drown for ever our doubts, our 
fears, and our murmurs! 

To be disgusted with the world is nothing; to be impatient to leave it 
is not always good. We must be willing to be where God wills—and in 
fact, heaven is wherever He is. We should not understand eternal life, 
if we did not understand that it begins here below, and that it dates from 
the moment when God taught us to love Him. Miraculous change! for 
who naturally loves God? And what a distance there is, I do not say 
between hating or neglecting Him, but between honouring or fearing 
Him! Let us all ask Him for that love, that affectionate, tender, 
familiar, intimate relation, that deep feeling of His Fatherhood, and of 
our position as children He wishes to be loved. We must love Him, He 
will be able to make Himself loved, and this is the supreme and most 
glorious victory of the Father of our spirits. 


These extracts, all too few and brief, may serve to reveal 
the man, the growth of his piety, the direction of his thought, 
and the depth of his spiritual life. In the earlier part of his 
eareer he felt the influence of the revival which was then 
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awakening the dormant churches of his own and other 
cantons, but he never fully accepted its somewhat narrow and 
limited conceptions of the gospel. It exaggerated, in his 
opinion, some of the essential features of Christianity, and laid 
excessive stress on faith, to the detriment of works. His 
thoughts were directed to the study of the moral facts of 
human nature ; and hence, had he been spared to lay before 
the world a work that should really have expressed his 
ultimate views, it would have been one on the practical 
philosophy of Christianity. Alas! the project was never 
realized ; and all that we can now do is, by the help of the 
numerous essays, scrmons, notes of lectures, and letters, to 
form some faint idea of the loss which the world has 
sustained—so it appears to us—in the early removal of one 
so qualified to have produced a defence of Christianity which 
might have been for us of this age what Butler’s ‘‘ Analogy ” 
was for the age in which it appcared. 

And here, as it seems to us, we come upon the explanation 
of Vinet’s influence and almost magic power. In spite of 
what some have called his mysticism, there was in him a 
living realization of the truth. He was himself ruled by it. 
In converse with him, the man largely disappeared, and the 
Master seemed to speak—that Master to whom he had 
consecrated himself, and with whom he dwelt in close fellow- 
ship. Andas we read his works we feel the attraction which 
his hearers used to feel. He speaks to our conscience. He 
points us to Christ, and bids us believe that if He came to 
seek and to save that which was lost, ‘it was because He 
came to seek and to save not only every man, but also the whole 
man, and consequently all his faculties, all his aptitudes, the 
man of earth as well as of heaven; in other words, humanity 
as well as man.” 
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REVIEW. 
BOLINGBROKE.* 





Tue eighteenth century, and especially the first part of it, has 
recently received such an extraordinary amount of attention, 
i that, instead of being one of the most obscure and least under- 
stood, it is rapidly becoming one of the best known periods in 
: our history. The late Lord Stanhope, Mr. Hill Burton, and 
Mr. Lecky have told the story in elaborate works, each of 
H which has its own separate value; while a number of other 
i writers have made valuable contributions to the elucidation 
i of the characters and events of the time in biographical 
sketches and essays. Still there seems to us to have been 
| room for such a ‘political study and criticism” as Mr. 
{ Harrop has given us in the able and thoughtful volume which 
he has devoted to one who may fairly be regarded, to use a 
phrase frequently employed to-day in relation to men for 
whom there is more admiration than respect, as the most 
“interesting” character of the times. The epithet is perhaps 
} somewhat vague, and yet it gives a sufficiently definite idea. 
i The able, sober-minded, consistent statesman, who thinks 
more of the interests of the country than of his own personal 
ambitions, whose more solid qualities are unrelieved by any 
dash of eccentricity, who never aims at sensational effects, 
but is content steadily to follow out an enlightened policy, is 
t apt to be regarded as somewhat humdrum. It is the adven- 
turer who trusts to his genius for his own advancement, who 
‘ affects, and probably feels, a sublime indifference to the ordi- 
nary considerations of political wisdom and even morality, 
who delights in brilliant tows de force which impose on the 
i popular imagination, whom everybody votes ‘ interesting.” 
In this sense Bolingbroke was not only pre-eminent in his own 
times, but was without a rival until he found one in our own 
time. The attention bestowed upon a man of this order is 
not thrown away, especially when we remember the extent to 
which the politics of those days have affected our own times. 
Whether Mr. Harrop is the man best qualified to bring out 


* Bolinglroke : a Political Study and Criticism. By Roperr Harnor. (Kegan 
Paul, Trench, and Co.) 
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the story and its lessons in their fulness is a different ques- 
tion. He has evidently spared no pains to get at the facts, 
and he presents them with great fairness; but this is almost 
all that can be said. Perhaps it is all that ought reasonably 
to be expected from the title. Mr. Harrop professes to be a 
political critic rather than a biographer, and he is true to the 
profession. There is not a touch of the picturesque in his 
mode of treatment. He insists on sound principles, and is, on 
the whole, discriminating in his judgments of character; but 
he leaves no striking impressions by his vivid portraiture of 
men or events. His book suffers from the style, which lacks 
brightness and points. In short, we have here a solid work 
about a man whose whole character and career seem to 
demand something entirely different. Its intrinsic merits, 
however, ought to recommend it to those who desire a full and 
faithful representation of the man and the times placed before 
them. 

Mr. Harrop’s narrative only deepens the impression which 
must be made on every student of the times, that if there 
has seldom been a time in our history in which the brilliancy 
of genius in every department was more conspicuous, there 
has also rarely been one when that genius has been more 
lacking in high moral qualities. The Queen was honest, but 
as narrow and ignorant as honest, and in her one virtue 
she stands almost alone. The court, the army, the Church 
were all filled with ambitious self-seekers, whose lives were 
spent in an atmosphere of intrigue and falsehood—diplo- 
matists, and even generals, who were base enough to sell their 
country ; political pamphleteers who were ready to brand with 
all evil names, and accuse of all sorts of infamy, the very men 
whom yesterday they were holding up to admiration and 
reverence; statesmen who were prepared to sign away the 
fruits of victories won by the blood of their fellow-country- 
men in order to win a triumph for their party; English noble- 
men who fawned on one sovereign while they were secretly 
giving their allegiance and service toanother. One evil result 
of all this is seen in the disposition on the part of so many 
writers to ignore the offences against moral and _ political 
integrity because of the intellectual brilliancy of the offenders. 
We are ever and anon called upon to do homage to the tran- 
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scendent powers of Dean Swift, and it must be confessed that 
he is a very Colossus in our literature. But ‘all the per- 
fumes of Araby cannot sweeten” the memory of one who, if 
one of the most brilliant, was also one of the meanest and 
basest of mankind. So with Marlborough. The recollection 
of his treachery clings only too closely to the name of one of 
England’s greatest soldiers. Not less brilliant, but also not 
less infamous, than either of these is Bolingbroke. To the 
power of his oratory there is indubitable testimony on every 
side, even had we not still stronger evidence in the perfect 
English and simple eloquence of his writings. It would indeed 
hardly be possible to speak too strongly of the gifts by which 
he dazzled his generation ; but if we sought to find a parallel 
to them, we should find it. in the vices by which he shocked 
a generation which certainly was not disposed to be too 
squeamish, and in the utter want of principle which distin- 
guished his entire career. Never had astatesman grander op- 
portunities ; but they were all wasted through his want of any 
noble patriotism to inspire and guide him. Two distinguished 
writers of our day have recently given us characteristic 
portraits of this brilliant, but eccentric and unprincipled, 
politician, who for many years was one of the most disturbing 
elements in the troubled court of English politics. The first 
is Mr. Hill Burton, who, after telling us that ‘‘on the acces- 
sion of the Hanoverian dynasty Bolingbroke found that his 
proper place as a consistent and honest man was among the 
Highlanders and Irish plotters at the Court of St. Germains,” 
adds-—— 


Though Harley and St. John were for a time closely united in politics, 
they had little in their characters to unite them in friendly intercourse. 
Harley was, whether in his library or in political affairs, the plodding 
scholar and the man of business. St. John was the inspired son of 
genius. He was a being formed on a model that had come into notice 
in France, where it was copied from the great monarch himself. Its 
type was the man of pleasure, who can at an instant’s notice become the 
man of affairs. Display, luxury, and riot appeared to ordinary mortals 
all that such a being was capable of achieving; but let the sudden crisis 
come, and the eall to action, though dragged from the gaming-table or 
the “ midnight modern conversation,” as Hogarth has immortalized such 
scenes, the debauchee became clear in counsel and prompt in action. In 
France the realization of this character seemed to penetrate through all 
erades af active public life. It was conspicuous in the army, where the 
commanders, who seemed the indolent slaves of the luxuries of the table, 
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could come forth terrible in battle when the foe was at hand. The 
courage of these sybarites was never questioned. But a more scrupulous 
public opinion than France coull at that time boast of, would have con- 
demned the commander whose motive for marching in a certain direction, 
or for the selection of winter quarters, was the capacity of the district to 
supply the luxuries of the table at headquarters. It cannot be said that 
the spirit of uniting the man cf affairs with the man of pleasure tainted 
that branch of the service in Britain. In the statesmen it was not 
open to the rebukes of endangering life; and at that period, and long 
afterwards, a touch of dissipation was almost an ornament to the character 
of an ambitious man. 


Mr. Lecky is not less emphatic in his condemnation; he is 
still more brilliant in his portraiture. Speaking of him as 
the “brilliant colleague” of Harley, he says— 


The genius and daring of Bolingbroke were indeed incontestable, but 
his defects as a party leader were scarcely less. No statesman was ever 
truer to the interests of his party, but, by a strange contradiction, no 
leader was ever less fitted to represent it. His eminently Italian character, 
delighting in elaborate intrigue, the contrast between his private life 
and his stoical profession, his notorious indifference to the religious tenets 
which were the very basis of the politics of his party, slrook the confi- 
dence of the country gentry and country clergy, who formed the bulk 
of his followers; and he exhibited on some occasions an astonishing 
combination of recklessness and insincerity. 


Mr. Harrop has not the same masterly skill in the delinea- 
tion of character, but his painstaking narrative abundantly 
justifies the estimate of these two eminent historians. We 
have seldom, however, met with a book which suffers so 
much from defects in form. It is a complete exposure of the 
faults of the great Tory chief and his followers, but it will 
not produce the effect due to its well-sustained reasoning 
because of the heavy and cumbrous style in which its facts 
are presented. 


CURRENT LITERATURE, 


Occasional Papers and Addresses. By Lorp O’Hacan. (C. Kegan 
Paul, Trench, and Co.) Lord O’Hagan is one of the men who themselves 
are living proofs of the fairness with which our public honours are dis- 
tributed. He is an Irishman and a Roman Catholic, but neither his race 
nor his religion has stood in the way of his success or hindered him from 
finding a place in the highest chamber of the legislature. Of course the 
VOL. XIII. 54 
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men who would have themselves regarded as the sole representatives of 
Irish patriotism would say that he has purchased the advance by dis- 
loyalty either to his religion or his country ; but such a charge is vain and 
empty as the passing wind, and rests upon no other ground but the as- 
sumption that every true Irishman must be an enemy of England. Lord 
O’Hagan’s career from whatever point it may be contemplated is eminently 
honourable. If he has reached the first rank, it is because his ability and 
his learning, his fidelity to principle, and his high professional reputation, 
fully entitle him to the position. He is a true orator, but his oratory, as 
is seen from the specimens given in this volume, deals not in vague and 
often unmeaning declamation, or even in a rhetoric so finished as to con- 
ceal the poverty of thought, but quite as much in the clear and lucid ex- 
position of great principles as in graceful expression or powerful appeal. 
As a lawyer, he had more than mere technical knowledge, or even skilful 
advocacy. The opening papers in this volume may be too scientific to 
interest the general reader, but they show with what care be has studied 
the subject, and indicate not only the richness of his stores of information, 
and the extent of his research, but also the philosophic spirit in which 
that research has been conducted. His splendid oration on Daniel 
O’Connell exhibits him as a politician, and does equal honour to his head 
and his heart. We have fallen upon days in which the name of that 
great defender of civil and religious liberty, of which, says Lord O’Hagan, 
he was the foremost champion in the world, has fallen somewhat into 
disrepute. No party seems disposed to identity itself with him. The 
Irish party of to-day have not only gone far in advance of his views, but 
they breathe a spirit altogether alien to that by which he was animated. 
Perhaps the memory of his earlier achievements has been in the eyes 
even of kindly judges somewhat clouded by the mistakes and errors of 
his later life. All the more honour is due to Lord O’Hagan for the bold- 
ness with which he undertook to do justice to a reputation which had 
been somewhat unfairly dimmed. He remembered with gratitude the 
friend and leader of his own youth, and he could not forget the eminent 
services whieh he rendered, not only to his country, but to the cause of 
liberty everywhere. In his Lordship’s eloquent words, ‘Ireland lay without 
hope or help, the outcast of the nations! But the hour of her deliverance 
came—the hour, and the man appointed to deliver her.” There is singu- 
lar justice in his estimate of the special qualities of the man: ‘‘ O’Connell 
was very much an impersonation of his country, in its strength and its 
weakness, its virtues and its faults. If he had been more perfect, he 
would have been less successful. If he had been other than he was, in 
his peculiar time and sphere of action, Emancipation might have been 
indefinitely postponed or unworthily effected. Men say it would have 
come if he had never lived; and so it might, for Ireland sought only 
justice; and there is a God in heaven! But when would it have come? 
Or how? Would the Irish Catholics have still been quiet slaves? Or 
would the intolerable pressure of hopeless wrong have had its issue in 
social anarchy? If O'Connell had not been here to force them to self- 
assertion, they might have continued to submit; if he had not been here 
to moderate passions inflamed by tyranny, they might have burst all 
bounds and desolated Ireland or broken up the empire. Who can tell 
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what might have been? But we know what it is; and we have reason 
for deep thankfulness to Heaven and its appointed instrument, that doubt 
is ended and speculation done away, and that we rest, through his 
endeavours, in the enjoyment of the priceless blessings of a free constitu- 
tion—securing to us the fair administration of equal laws.’ 

Perhaps the literary essays of this volume will come as a surprise to 
those who have known Lord O’Hagan simply as an eminent lawyer and 
politician. We have been specially struck with the paper on Samuel 
Taylor Coleridge, rich as it is in fine thought, philosophical discrimina- 
tion, and written in a singularly chaste and polished style. The papers on 
Trish politics would deserve an article to themselves. There is still hope 
for that country so long as it produces men of Lord O'Hagan’s stamp. 
Perhaps the marvel to most men will be how one of such liberal sympathies, 
‘such free and vigorous intellect, and such enlightened conceptions of 
political right and duty, can be so devoted an adherent of the Church of 
Rome. 


’ 


Interludes and Undertones. By CHaRLes Mackay. (Chatto and 
Windus.) It has often been a cause of wonder to us that Charles 
Mackay’s popularity is so limited in its range. We not unfrequently 
meet individuals of considerable literary knowledge who know little or 
nothing of his verse; and yet he has written much that is instinct with 
poetic feeling, lofty in tone, easy in metre, earnest and stirring in its 
words, and musical in its form, and which certainly better deserves to be 
remembered than much which pleases the fancy of the hour. Some 
reasons may suggest themselves for what must otherwise be regarded as 
a strange phenomenon. In the first place, he is never obscure, and there 
are not a few people who seem to regard obscurity as a sign of great 
intellectual power. He is never unintelligible, and indeed at times may 
be regarded as not a little blunt and pointed in his language. Especially 
is this the case when he is pleading for some popular right or denouncing 
some fashionable sham, that is under the very circumstances most caleu- 
lated to provoke the indignation of some who suppose themselves par 
excellence patrons of poetry. In short, Charles Mackay is prominently a 
people’s poet—speaking to the heart of the people about topics in which 
they are interested, and in language which they can understand; full of 
sympathy with them in all their aspirations, seeking with all the force of 
burning thought and glowing language to rouse them to the pursuit of all 
that is noble and good. He has a generous scorn for all that is mean and 
unmanly ; but the love of right and the passion for truth, the devotion of 
the patriot, and the benevolence of the true philanthropist, always find in 
him an eloquent and stirring exponent. This volume to us is extremely 
interesting, as the production of the poet’s old age. It has some of his 
characteristic faults, but it certainly shows that the old fire of genius is 
not quenched, nor is his sympathy with liberty and righteousness in any 
sense abated. On its first appearance one of its poems was singled out 
by one or two journals for quotation, and also for somewhat severe criti- 
cism. At this we were hardly surprised, for some of its language is 
decidedly more forcible than polite. Its effect would have been stronger 
if it had been more temperate in its expression. Here it is. 
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CYNICAL ODE TO AN ULTRA-CYNICAL PUBLIC. 


‘** You prefer a buffoon to a scholar, 
A harlequin to a teacher, 
A jester to a statesman, 
An Amazon flaring on horseback 
To a modest and spotless woman, 
Brute of a public ! 


“You think that to sneer shows wisdom, 
That a gibe outvalues a reason, 
That slang such as thieves delight in 
Is fit for the lips of the gentle, 
And rather a grace than a blemish, 
Thick-headed public ! 


‘You think that if merit’s exalted, 
’Tis excellent sport to decry it, 
And trail its good name in the gutter ; 
And that cynics, white-gloved and cravatted, 
Are the cream and quintessence of all things, 
Ass of a public! 


*“‘ You think that success must be merit, 

That honour and virtue and courage 

Are all very well in their places, 

But that money’s a thousand times better. 

Detestable, stupid, degraded, 

Pig of a public!” 

These verses deal too technically with some of the errors of our day to 
be popular; but despite their touch of exaggeration, there is a power in 
them which is not to be ignored. They, at all events, express the deep 
feelings of indignation with which the poet regards shams and conven- 
tionalisms which pass current because they have the suffrages of an un- 
thinking majority. Even the over-strained denunciation, which. be it 
remembered, is professedly conceived in a cynical spirit, may not be with- 
out some effect. As an example of a very different spirit we quote 
the following verses on— 

UNWRITTEN BOOKS. 
** Glorious are the books 
With joy and wisdom fraught, 


Unwritten—not unread— 
In the library of thought. 





‘The ripples of the river 
That sparkle to the sun, 
And whisper to the woodlands, 
Rejoiciug as they run: 
‘The foam-crest of the billows 
That surge against the shore, 
The deep psalm of the forest, 
When the wild winds wave and roar: 


CURRENT LITERATURE. 


‘The crimsoning gold of sunset 

Before the west grows dark, 
And in the mellow morning 
The authems of the lark : 


‘*The palaces of cloudland 
Illumined by the moon, 
In the fulness of her splendour 
In the balmy month of June : 


‘“The deep dark blue of midnight 
To our poor human eyes, 
Revealing while concealing 
The wonders of the skies : 


‘* And noblest book of all 
To read—if read we can— 
In words of blazing lustre, 
The destinies of man, 
Marching from good to better 
In God’s eternal plan.”’ 


We are pleased to find, from a review in an American newspaper, that 


in the States Mackay is one of the most popular of the péets. We hope 


that the day is not far distant when he will have a high fame in his own 


country. We do not claim for him a place among the great masters of 
song, but we do challenge for him the honour which belongs to one who 
gives brave and manly thoughts such expression as gives them a place in 
the memory and a hold upon the heart of a large number of readers. 


Heart Salvage. By Mrs. Coorer (Katherine Saunders). Three Vols. 
(Chatto and Windus.) We question the wisdom of Mrs. Cooper in her 
choice of a title. ‘There must have been some hesitation somewhere in 
the selection, since the book was originally advertised by the title of its 
first story, “‘ By the Stone Ezel.” As the stone Ezel is even less known 
to the clientele of Mr. Mudie than was the ‘‘ cave of Adullam” before Mr. 
Bright introduced it in the House of Commons, the reason for its rejection 
is obvious enough. But we doubt whether the one adopted is better, It 
suggests too much the idea of the salvage from the author’s unpublished 
manuscripts or casual stories which have hitherto been uncollected, to 
make it a very fortunate choice. But when the stories have been read, 
and the general idea running through the principal ones is grasped, the 
fitness of this general description becomes apparent. They are, in fact, 
accounts of the salvage of wrecked lives, rescued by the gracious in- 
fluences of Christ-like hearts. The first “‘ high stone Ezel,” is a record of 
the power of a friendship, the purity and disinterestedness of which 
find a type and model in that of Jonathan for David. The story is well 
conceived, and in some of its incidents wonderfully touching ; but it is 
valuable chiefly for the simple pathos with which its great moral lesson is 
set forth. In the “ Harpers of Min-y-don” filial devotion is the theme, 
and with great beauty the authoress paints the rare self-sacrifice and love 
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by which a son rescued a father who seemed to be hopelessly lost. The 
** Silver Line” is shorter, but in some respects it is more striking, as a 
representation of a young girl who crushes her own love, and teaches a 
lesson of forgiveness where it was most difficult to forgive, drawn from 
the life and words of Christ. These are religious stories of the very best 
kind, never preaching or moralizing, but quietly suggesting great truths. 
The author, however, hardly needs such commendation, since she has 
already made herself a high reputation by books of this type— Christian 
in spirit, broadly human in sympathy, and simple and attractive in 
style. 


Talks with Young Men. By J. Twain Davinson, D.D. (J. Nisbet 
and Co.) Dr. Davidson has chosen a happy title for his new volume of 
Sunday evening lectures to young men, which may truly be described as 
“Talks.” They are written as they were delivered, in a conversational 
style which adds not a little to their attractiveness and makes them as easy 
to read as they must have been pleasant to hear. Dr. Davidson has 
evidently made a study of young men, and shows himself thoroughly 
conversant with their ways of thinking and acting. In the present 
volume he addresses himself to deal with the practical difficulties which 
beset the young especially in great cities. The book is full of wise counsel 
and earnest appeal, and cannot fail to be helpful in a high degree to the 
class for whom it is intended. 


nO 


CONGREGATIONAL ITEMS, 


THE tragic circumstances connected with the death of the Rev. Charles 
Edward Barnes Reed have naturally awakened a deep sympathy on 
behalf of those who have been bereaved by a removal to us apparently so 
premature. Mr. Reed was still a young man, and his brief career was full 
of promise for the future. His name itself shows how thoroughly he was 
identified with Nonconformity, and he himself was ever loyal to the 
principles which he had indeed received as a valued inheritance, but which 
he had made his own by personal inquiry and careful thought. With all 
his kindness of spirit and geniality of manner he had a firmness of conviction 
and an independence of character which gave him a strength and influence 
which were hardly understood by those who had not seen these qualities 
tested. His appointment to the Secretariat of the British and Foreign 
Bible Society always seemed to us an eminently happy one. A decided 
Nonconformist, and one who was never ashamed of his Dissent, Mr. Reed 
had in him nothing of the mere sectary, and the Christian spirit which 
he carried into all his work could not fail to secure for him widespread 
sympathy. He had already won golden opinions on every side, and the 
Society must deeply feel the loss of one so greatly esteemed and loved, 
and with so many qualifications which specially fitted him for a position 
of considerable responsibility and difficulty. 

Mr. R. 8S. Hudson has fallen asleep in Jesus, the calm and tranquil 
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nature of his death corresponding with the singularly quiet and unosten- 
tatious life which he has led. He died very suddenly, but that was only 
what he and his friends had anticipated. He knew that he carried the sen- 
tence of death in him, and in humble faith was waiting the coming of his 
Lord, meanwhile seeking with all diligence to redeem the precious hours 
of activity which might still be given him. A man of more Chris- 
tian temper, more free from the pride of success or the ostentation of 
wealth, more truly humble, and more intent on doing good, with a more 
remarkable blending of simplicity of spirit with sagacity of judgment, and 
with a more noble generosity, it has seldom been our happiness to meet. 
He rests from his labours, but his works follow him. 


CHRISTIAN WORK IN FOREIGN LANDS. 


SoutnH America.—This great continent has hitherto received but little 
attention from the Protestant churches of this country. One reason that 
doubtless will be assigned for this comparative neglect is that Romanism 
is established there, and that therefore the name of Christ is not unknown. 
But if anywhere Romish Christianity has proved itself powerless to lift 
up and ennoble mankind it is in South America. Happily, the Presby- 
terian and Methodist Episcopal Churches of the United States have 
initiated a good mission-work in some of the principal cities, and with a 
cheering measure of success. 

And various circumstances indicate that the present is a most favour- 
able time for the prosecution of this enterprise. Both in Brazil and Chili 
the conviction is growing that Rome is an enemy to all true progress, and 
that the bond connecting it with the State must be broken. In Chili 
especially such is the feeling, and the newspapers are urging the people 
to cling to the teaching of Jesus Christ, some insinuating that Pro- 
tantism is a purer form of Christianity than the Church of Rome. In 
Valparaiso and several other towns where Protestant missions exist, scores 
of people attend the services for the purpose of learning what Protes- 
tantism is, and great quantities of Bibles and Testaments are being cir- 
culated. So also in the empire of Brazil the word of God is finding its 
way into many places, and already several little groups of Christian 
people owe their existence to the reading of one or two copies. And as 
in Europe so in South America, the disappearance of the old faith makes 
it most important that vigorous measures should be adopted to press 
forward the work of presenting Christianity in its true light to the people. 
Spiritualism is seeking to propagate its delusions. Positivism, as taught 
by Comte, is said to have more followers in Brazil than in any country, 
except France. Alas! immorality is the great hindrance to the spread 
of truth. Many admit the superiority of Protestantism, but are unwilling 
to give up their impure mode of life. In Chili one-third of all the births 
are illegitimate. Civil marriage has, however, been recently legalized, and 
so it is hoped that this fearful state of things will, in some measure, at 
least be modified. 
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The field is a fine one, and thus far has scarcely been touched. The 
twenty-four churches in the Presbytery of Rio de Janeiro are a good 
beginning, but they only touch four out of the twenty provinces of the 
Empire. 


CrenTRAL TurkEy.—A German professor, EK. Sachau, in an account of 
his travels in Syria and Mesopotamia, which he has lately published, 
speaks in the highest terms of the work done by American missionaries 
in those regions. He says, “If in our time any movement on behalf of 
an idea has a claim to the recognition of the rest of the world, it is the 
work of the American missionaries for the new spiritual birth of Chris- 
tianity in the East.” He also says that if they go on working with the 
same success as hitherto they will at no distant day penetrate from 
Mosul, Erzrum, and Harput into the interior of Kurdistan and Southern 
Armenia, and will contribute not only to the well-being of humanity in 
general in those regions, but especially to the material and spiritual 
elevation of the degraded Nestorian and Jacobite Christians. 

The latest tidings from Central Turkey are cheering. The revival at 
Adana, of which we spoke some months since, has borne good fruit. One 
hundred persons have joined the church by profession, and show good 
evidence of the reality of their conversion. One effect of the revival has 
been to check the flippant French infidelity so common before among the 
young men of the town. The church is too small to accommodate the 
crowds who flock to it every Sunday. 

At St. Paul’s birthplace, Tarsus, progress had been made. The people, 
though poor, have tried to pay the whole salary of their pastor and other 
expenses. A Bible-woman goes from house to house, and a Young Men’s 
Christian Association is doing service in regard to education, as well as 
religion. There is a high school for boys and girls, with about seventy 
pupils. 


Soutn Arrica.—The French Mission among the Basutos is recovering 
from the disastrous effects of the war. The statistics of the year 1883-4 
give a total membership of 4424 for the fifteen stations, with 1162 cate- 
chumens. The total contributions for home and foreign missions amounted 
to more than £1000. Indeed, the liberality of the people, though not so 
great as before the war, is very satisfactory. Thus at Morija, the average 
annual contribution was seven shillings per head, and at one of the 
annexes the people are trying to give ten shillings per head. The number 
of native helpers was 103, all of whom are supported by the native 
churches. 

M. Coillard is bravely pushing on his way in spite of manifold difficulties 
to the Zambese. The last news received showed that he had left Shoshong 
and was well on his way northwards. From the Zambese tidings had 
reached M. Coillard that young Arnot was persevering with his school at 
the capital, and that the chief was longing for the arrival of M. Coillard. 
The Jesuits had been to see him, but he did not want them, and he had 
refused them permission to enter his territory. 
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Wa. Marten Cooke, Esq.. M.D., 3, Lee Place, Upper Clapton. 
J. Fowxer Histor, Esq., of Castle Park, Prestonpans. 
Rosert Brorcuig, Esq., of Swannay, Orkney, and 5, John’s Place, Leith. 
James Brown te, Esq., North Park, Barrhead, Glasgow. 
E. Dresser Rogers, Esq., Rockley, Champion Park. 


ST. JOHN’S WOOD COLLEGIATE SCHOOL, 6, LANGFORD PLACE, N.W. 
UPILS receive careful training, sound instruction in all the subjects essential 
to a liberal Education, and thorough preparation for commercial or professional life. 
Large numbers have passed at Public Examinations, many with honours and other distinctions. 
At each of the last two Cambridge Examinations all candidates from this School passed—one 
in honours. The arrangements are as home-like as possible, and the situation is pleasant and 
healthy, in the North-West of London. References to Revs. J. C. Harrison, Camden Town ; 
Johrison Barker, LL.B., St. John’s Wood; G. Macgregor, Paddington; and H. Batchelor, 
Newcastle. Prospectuses on application to Messrs. Grosvenor. 





Independent College, Taunton. 
EY. F. WILKINS AVELING, M.A., B.Sc., PRINCIPAL, assisted by 
several qualified Masters. Pupils prepared for Cambridge Local Examinations, for 
entrance to any University, for their degree at London, and for Commercial life. Splendid 
gymnasium, swimming bath, &c. Separate Junior ScHoon under care of Mrs. MILNE. 
Private Srupies for the elder students. Board and Education from 27 to 39 guineas a year. 
For particulars apply to Principal, or Secretary, Mr. Albert Goodman, Taunton, 


ONGREGATIONAL SCHOOL, LEWISHAM, FOR THE EDUCA- 

TION OF THE SONS OF MINISTERS.—Reyv. T. RUDD, B.A., Principal. 
This School boards and educates 100 boys. It is quite full, and applications are 
numerous. Three Scholarships. Funds urgently needed and earnestly solicited. A 
small number of Lay Pupils admitted. Treasurer, Samuel Morley, Esq., M.P.; 
President, Rev. J. Viney, Caterham ; Secretary, Rev. 8. Fisher. 


THE HOMILETIC MAGAZINE. 


(“THE HOMILETIC QUARTERLY.”) ; 


Contents of October Number :— si ] 
New and Old. By Rev. Stokes Carey... The $ V a GO LD MEDALS. | 


Spectre. The Sand Barrier. The Unknown In- 5 
fluence of God. Revelation to the Lowly. The 

Literary Silence of Christ. A Little Child in the B @) K MY 1 e K S 
Midst. Practical Thoughtfulness. The Pro- 

faned Temple. Good Moorings. The Fox-like 

Monarch. By Rev. Frederick Hastings. A 

Clerical Symposium. Foundations of the Be- 


lief in the Immortality of Man. By Rev. W. 


Crosby Barlow, M.A. An Unwelcome Expla- 
nation. By Rev. R. A. Redford, M.A., LL.B. - 
God’s Outcasts in Moab. In the Prison of 


Macherus. By iq vege ord B. ei . FOR PASTRY. PUDDINGS. TEA-CAKES 
Sunday in Granada. An Oriental Scholar anc ; 
Traveller. Reviews. AND WHOLESOME BREAD. 

Volumes, Jan. to June,and July to Dec., 1882 and 

1883, 7s. 6d. each. 
LONDON : 
JAMES NISBET & Co., 21, Berners-street, W. 
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HODDER AND STOUGHTON’S 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 
FOR THE NEW PUBLISHING SEASON. 


Egypt and Babylon. From Scripture and Profane Sources. By the 


Rey. Canon Rawxirinson, M.A., Camden Professor of Ancient History, Oxford. Crown 
8vo, 9s. 


The Divine Origin of Christianity Indicated by its His- 
torical Effects. By Ricuarp 8. Storrs, D.D., LL.D. Royal 8vo, 16s. 


Coligny : The Earlier Life of the Great Huguenot. By Evcene Berster, 
D.D. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


Religion in England During the First Half of the Present 


Century. A History, with a Postscript on Subsequent Events. By Joun SroveuTon, 
D.D. In Two Volumes, crown 8vo, 15s. 


Laws of Christ for Common Life. By R. W. Date, M.A., LL.D., 


of Birmingham. Crown 8vo, 6s, 


The World of Proverb and Parable. By E. Paxton Hoop, Author 
of ‘* The World of Anecdote,” ‘‘ Christmas Evans,” &c. Royal 8vo, 12s. 


Expository Sermons and Outlines on the Old Testament. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. . (Clerical Library. 
A Year’s Ministry. First Series. By Anexanper Macuargn, D.D., of 


Manchester. Crown 8vo, 5s. (Ready. 


Our National Vice. The Claims of Temperance on the Christian 
Church. By R. B. Grinprop, M.D. Crown 8vo, 5s, 


The Conquest of Canaan. By the Rev. A. B. Mackay, of Montreal. 


Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


The Prayer that Teaches to Pray. By Marcus Dons, D.D., M.A. 
Fifth Edition, crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 


The Doctrine of Retribution. Philosophically Considered. By Rev. 
Wiuu1am Jackson, M.A., F.R.S., F.S.A. Third and Cheaper Edition, 8vo, 5s. 

Archbishop Leighton. A Short Biography, with Selections from his 
Writings. By Witu1am Brain, D.D. With Vignette. In real parchment, gilt top, 3s. 6d, 

The Prophets of Christendom. Py the Right Rev. W. Boyp 
CarPEnTER, D.D., Lord Bishop of Ripon. New Edition, crown 8vo, 3s.6d,  [Ready. 

The Joy of the Ministry. An Endeavour to Increase the Efficiency 
and Deepen the Happiness of Pastoral Work. By the Rev. Canon F, R. Wynne, M.A., 
Author of ‘‘ Spent in the Service,” &c. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


Life’s Battles in Temperance Armour. An Autobiography. By 
Tuomas WHITTAKER. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d., with Portrait. 

First Principles of Faith. By Marsuatt Ranptzs, Author of “ For 
Ever,” ‘‘ Substitution,” &c. Crown 8vo, 6s. [Ready. 

John Knox. By Witttam Tayzor, LL.D., Author of ‘“ Contrary Winds,” . 
“ Limitations of Life,” &c. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. [Men Worth Remembering. 

ALSO, IN THE SAME SERIES, 

Fletcher of Madeley... By F. W. Macvonatp, Author of “The Life of 

Morley Punshon,” &c. Crown 8vo, 2s, 6d. 
(Continued.) 





HODDER AND STOUGHTON’S ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


Continued. 


Martin Luther. Student, Worker, Reformer. By Joun Raz, LL.D. 
Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d., with Illustrations. [Ready. 

The Spitalfields Genius. The Story of William Allen, F.R.S., &c. 
By J. Fayur, B.A. Crown 8vo, 4s, 6d. 

The Story of the Jubilee Singers. With their Songs. By J. B. T, 


Marsn. New and Enlarged Edition, 90th Thousand, 3s. 6d., with Portraits. 


Slyboots, and other Farmyard Chronicles. By Beata Francrs, 
Author of ‘‘Fables and Fancies.” Handsomely bound, 2s. 6d., with numerous 
Illustrations. {Heady, 

TALES BY MRS. ROBERT O’REILLY. 


1. The Red House in the Euburbs. With Twenty-six Lllustra- 
tions by F. A. Fraser. Cloth gilt, 3s. 6d. (lteady. 
2. Reed Farm. With Thirteen Illustrations by Towstey Green, 
Crown 8vo, cloth gilt extra, 3s. 6d. (Ready. 
3. Meg’s Mistake, and other Sussex Stories. With Twenty 
Illustrations by Frep. Barnarpv. Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. (Ready. 
Just in Time; or, Howard Clarion’s Rescue. By Mrs, G. 8. Reaney, 
Author of ‘ Daisy Snowflake’s Secret,’’ ‘‘ Our Daughters,” &c. Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 
Stanley Grahame. A Tale of the Dark Continent. By Gorpon Srasuzs, 
M.D., R.N., Author of “ The Cruise of the Snowbird,” &c. Crown 8yo, cloth, gilt edges, 
5s., with Eighteen Illustrations. 


A Long Lane with a Turning. A Story of Girls’ Lives. By Saran 
Dovupney, Author of “ What’s in a Name,” &c. With Sixteen Illustrations by M. E. 
Epwarps. Crown 8vo, cloth, ds. 

THE ‘*PRIZE” ILLUSTRATED EDITION OF 
From Log Cabin to White House. The Story of President 


Garfield’s Life. By W. M. Taayer, Author of ‘‘ George Washington,” ‘‘ The Pioneer 
Boy,” &c., &c. Handsomely bound, large paper, gilt edges, 5s. [ Ready, 
True Tales of Travel and Adventure, Valour and Virtue. 
By Dr. Macauuay, Editor of ‘* The Leisure Hour.” Crown 8yo, cloth, 5s., with Thirteen 
Illustrations. {Ready. 
Fern Glen Farm. By Heten Pinkerton Reppex. Crown 8vo, cloth, 
3s. 6d. With Illustrations by the Author. [Ready. 
The Children’s Portion. By A. Macteop, D.D., Author of “ Talking 


to the Children,” &c, Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 


The Children of China. Written for the Children of England. By 
the Author of ‘‘ The Children of India.” With Numerous Illustrations. Feap. quarto, 
gilt edges, 5s. 


“There’s a Friend for Little Children.’’ By Jutsu I’. Armsrrone. 


With Twelve Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s, 6d. 


The Autocrat of the Nursery. By L. T. Meapr, Author of “How 


it all Came Round,” &c. Feap. quarto, cloth, 5s, With Forty Illustrations by T. Pym. 
NEW SHILLING STORIES, BY L. T. MEADE, 
1. The Two Sisters. With Frontispiece. Cloth, 1s. 
2. Scarlet Anemones. With Frontispiece. Cloth, 1s. 
Charity Moore. The Story of a Stray. By Lina Ormay-Cooprr. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 1s. 6d. Illustrated by T. Pym. 


The Story of the Life of Jesus. Told in Words Easy to Read 


and Understand. By the Author of “Tus Story of the Bible,” &. Feap. quarto, 
cloth, 3s. 6d. With Forty Illustrations. 

Lonpon : HODDER AND STOUGHTON, 27, Parzryoster Row. 
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BOOK 


. 


SEASON, 1884. 


THE MARQUIS OF LORNE’S NEW BOOK. 


With numerous fine Engravings by E. WHYMPER, from Sketches by the MARQUIS oF LoRNE, SypNEY HALL, and 


others, forming a Handsome Volume for the drawing-room table. 


Imperial 8vo. 8s. extra cloth boards, gilt; or 


25s. bound in morocco, elegant. 


CANADIAN PicTuRES. Drawn with Pen and Pencil. 


“Lord Lorne’s book is not intended for those who know Canada well, but for those who have never been there.” 


—The Times. 
“‘ Most interesting—an extremely pleasant book. 


The Illustrations by Mr. Sydney Hall and Lord Lorne largely 
contribute to the attractiveness of this very attractive volume,” 
“ What we specislly need to be told about Canada, Lord Lorne is exceptionally fitted to tell us; 


~ Saturday Review. 
; and he has suc- 


ceeded in doing so with a fine modest frankness and hearty goodwill, and a copions wealth of well-put information. 
To the emigrant Lord Lorne gives some sound practical advics.”—St. James's Gazette, 


“Tt would be a mistake to regard the book as a mere ornament of the drawing-room ta’ le. 
answer this purpose, and give a pleasing occupation to any one who may listlessly turn over its leaves. 


It will undoubtedly 
But to the 


reader who takes it more seriously, it will convey also a large amount of solid information.”—The Guardian. 


Mahomet and Islam. A Sketch of | 


the Prophet’s Life from original sources, 
and a brief outline of his Religion. By Sir 
Wiit1am Murr, K.C.S.1., LL.D., D.C.L., 
formerly Lieutenant-Governor of the North- 
West Provinces of India, author of ‘‘ The 
Life of Mahomet,’’ ‘‘ Aunals of the Early 
Caliphate,” etc. With Illustrations and a 
large Map of Arabia. Crown 8vo. 4s. 
cloth beards. 

Sir William Muir stands unrivalled in his know- 
ledge of the life and times of Mahomet, and he has 
written this sketch to put the main facts of the 
origin of Mahometanism and how it contrasts with 
Christianity in a popular form. 

The Honey Bee: Its Nature, Homes, 
and Products. By W. H. Harris, B.A., 
B.S.C. With Eighty-two Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo. 4s. cloth boards. 

This book is written by a well-known and suc- 
cessful bee-keeper., It gives in an interesting, popu- 
lar way all that is known about the habits and 
nature of bees, It is also intended as a practical 
guide for bee-keepers, and the latest information 
about the methods, risks,and profits of bee-keeping 
will be found in it. 

By 


Leaders in Modern Philanthropy. 
the Rev. W. G. Buarxrzr, D.D., author of 
‘‘ Better Days for Working People,’’ etc. 
With Fifteen Fine Portraits. Cloth boards, 
os. 

The object of these Biographical Sketches is to 
show that the great leaders in modern philanthropic 
labours have been true Christiaus, and that their 
Christianity was the mainspring and snpport of 
their self-denying toil. The volume is full of at- 
tractive, suggestive, and useful reading. 

The Story of Joseph read in the Light 
of the Son of Man. A Popular Exposition. 
By the Rev. A. M. Symrnaton, D.D., 
author of ‘‘ Vox Clamantis,” ete. Crown 
8vo. 2s. 6d., cloth boards. 

A clear, suggestive, and practical exposition of 
the wonderful hisotry of Joseph. A new volume of 
the series of ‘‘ Bible Monographs.” 


NEW VOLUMES 


The Girls Own Annual.—The Fifth 


Volume of the Grri’s Own Parer. Con- 
taining 832 pages of interesting and useful 
reé uding. Profusely illustrated by eminent 
Artists. Price 7s. 6d. in handsome cloth ; 
9s. with gilt edges; 12s. half morocco, 
marbled ed zes. 


By- -Parus OF BIBLE KNOWLEDGE. 


| Babylonian Life and History. By E. 
A. Watuis Bupar, B.A., Camb., Assistant 
in the Department of Oriental Antiquities, 
British Museum. Illustrated. ds. cloth 
boards, 

“An admirable addition to this excellent series 
of ‘ By-Paths of Bible Knowledge.’ It is not long 
since such works as this were entirely beyond the 
reach of the many, while popular histories were 
too often both inaccurate and unscientific. Mr. 
Budge’s method is sound, and his book is worthy 
of his reputation.”—Saturday Review, 

| Egyptian Life and History as illus- 
trated by the Monuments. With a Chapter 
on the Contact of Egypt and Israel. By 
M. E. Harkness, author of ‘* Assyrian Life 
and History.’? With Illustrations from 
originals in the British Museum. Crown 
8vo. 3s. Cloth boards. 

This book gives in concise form the latest and best 
knowledge about Egyptian history, language, reli- 
gion, ete. It will be found a valuable help to the 
better understanding of many a ts of the Bible. 


Flowers from the ‘King’s Garden. 
Gathered for the Delight of the King’s 
Children at Morn and Eventide. By D. “J. 
Leaa. 1s. cloth boards, coloured edges. 


A beautifully print d coloured text-book, giving 
verses for every morning and evening for a month, 


Present Day Tracts. [Five Volumes 
are Now Ready, 2s. 6d. each, cloth. 
Volume V., Just Published, contains Tracts 
by Dr. F. Goprt, Principal Carrns, Dr. 
Eustace CoNnDER, Rev. JAMES IVERACH, 
and Prebendary Row. 

Short Biographies for the People. 
Volume I. Just Published, contains Bio- 
gre iphies and Portraits of Luther, Calvin, 





Farel, Melancthon, Rollock, Wycliffe, An- 
selm, Wesley, Durer, Dr. Johnson, Knox, 
and John Hus. ls. 6d. cloth. 


OF PERIODICALS. 


The Boy’s Own Annual.—The Sixth 


Volume of the Boy’s Own Paper. Con- 
taining 832 pages of Tales, Sports, Travel, 

Adveuture, Amusement, and Instruction. 
With many ( ‘oloured and Wood Engrav- 
ings. 6d. handsome cloth; 9s. gilt 
edges; 12s. half morocco. 


‘ 73. 


THE RELIGIOUS TRACT SOCIETY, 


LONDON : 56, PATERNOSTER ROW, 


AND 65, ST. PAUL’S CHURCHYARD. 
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WHAT ARE THE PRINCIPLES OF CONGREGATIONALISTS P 


Cloth boards, price, 1s.; limp cloth, 9d. 


OUR PRINCIPLES: A Congregational Church Manual. By the Rey. 
G. B. Jounson. This Handbook sets forth the Principles and Polity of Congregational Inde- 
pendents, and supplies practical counsels on Worship and Life. Its plan will be seen from the 
following analysis :— 

Part I.—THEOLOGY.—Protestants. Trinitarians. Calvinists. Pedo-Baptists. Note on 

the Lord’s Supper. 

Part II.—POLITY.—Dissenters. Nonconformists. Voluntaries. Independents. Congrega- 

tionalists. Note on Essential Organization. 

Part III.—WORSHIP.—Its Nature. Its Seasons. Its Parts. Its Spirit. 

Part IV.—LIFE.—Conversion. Fellowship. Growth. Culture. Hindrances, Liberality. 

Work. Reward. 
*,* This Manual should be placed in the hands of every church member, and for this purpose 

a SPECIAL EDITION IS NOW PUBLISHED AT NINEPENCE. Taken in quantities of not 

less than twelve, it may be had of the Publishers at 6s. per dozen, or twenty-five for 12s. 



















Just ready, crown 8vo, cloth, price 2s. 6d., post free. 


REASONS CONCERNING OUR HOPE: A Brief Survey of the 
‘*¢ Credentials of Christianity ;’’ addressed chiefly to those who find ‘‘ The Battle of Thought 
come as Early and Inevitably as the Battle of Life.’’ 

‘*A better and more useful book of its kind we could not name.’’—Baptist Magazine. 


Crown 8vo, Illustrated, cloth gilt, price 2s. 6d. post free. Wr1rH PortrRatr. 


ALFRED SAKER, Missionary to Africa. By Epwarp Bean Unper- 
uit, LL.D., Hon. Sec. Baptist Missionary Society. 
‘¢ Pre-eminently worthy of wide circulation.’’—Christian. 
“<« A perfect portrait of one of the noblest heroes of our century.’’—Christian Leader. 











Crown 8vo, pp. 448, cloth boards, price 6s. 6d., post free. WuTH Porrralr. 


LIFE OF JAMES MURSELL PHILLIPPO, Missionary in 
Jamaica. By E. B. UnpERuIt1, LL.D., Hon. Secretary Baptist Missionary Society. 
‘*Dr. Underhill has given us in this work one of the best biographies of one of the best and 
most honoured of modern missionaries.’’—Nonconformist and Independent. 
‘*One of the most fascinating biographies it has been our privilege to read. It is certain to be 
popular.’’—Baptist Magazine. 


Just published, crown 8vo, price 6d., paper covers, post free. 


CHRISTIAN FELLOWSHIP. New Testament and Modern Churches 
Contrasted. By the late Joun Biewoop. 
Contents :—I. The Nature of Christian Fellowship. II. Its Developments in Apostolic Times. 
III. Subsequent Changes. IV. Denominationalism. V. Practical Suggestions. 
‘* A vigorous and most useful pamphlet.’”’—Christian World. 

















Second Thousand. In crown 8vo, cloth gilt, red edges, price 7s. 6d., post free. 
ECHOES FROM THE WELSH HILLS; or, Reminiscences of 
the Preachers and People of Wales. By Rev. Davin Davies, of Regent’s Park, formerly of 
Weston-super-Mare. Illustrated by T. H. Thomas, R.C.A. 

C. H. Spurcron says:—‘‘Mr. Davies, whose sermons we well remember, has produced a 
remarkable book, full of fine specimens of Welsh oratory. . . . One is made by these ‘ Echoes’ to 
fall in love with Welsh piety, and to long for its like in our English villages. . . . We know of 
no volume which gives so good an idea of the power of the living ministry of Wales.”’ 





Crown 8vo, cloth, price 4s. 6d., post free. 


THE NEW NAME, and other Sermons. By Rev. Daviv Daviss. 
The Homiuist says :—‘‘ Mr. Davies is evidently a man of the genuine-hearted and clear-headed 
type. Hence he deals with the variety of topics over which the twenty-nine sermons of this book 


range with a simplicity of aim, a boldness of touch, a picturesqueness of style, and a practicalness 
of tone that must invest any pulpit with an unusual charm.”’ 












A Third Edition. Ready in a few days. 
LESSONS FROM THE RISE AND FALL OF THE ENGLISH 
COMMONWEALTH. By J. Attanson Picron, M.A., M.P. 

The Junior Liberal Review refers to its ‘display of a marvellous command of language, power, 
and felicity of illustration, eloquent and pithy generalization, and consummate skill in reasoning,” 
and says, ‘‘The book will doubtless be a sufficient proof of the great value of Mr. Picton’s 
addition to the House of Commons.” 

The Ecuo says :—‘‘ There is no writer now living who knows the Commonwealth period so well, 
or who is so far qualified to draw lessons from it for our own times. His little book is full of 


thought and noble teaching. It may be commended as a work of solid value and great political 
usefulness. ’’ 


Lonpox: ALEXANDER & SHEPHEARD, 21, Cast Srazer, Ho.Lporn, AND ALL BooKSELLERS. 
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. DR. DALE’S NEW CONGREGATIONAL MANUAL. 
Now Ready. Price 1s, 6d., cloth ; paper covers, 9d. 


A Manual of Congregational Principles, 


By R. W. DALE, M.A., LL.D., of Birmingham, 


Sheffield Independent.—t One of Dr. Dale’s most valuable contributions to the religious 
literature of the age, Manuals are not often tempting forms of literature. Dr. Dale has 
shown how they may be made interesting. 

This one must be read in every Nonconformist home. It should be studied by all who desire 
to understand Congregationalism. It is all that one expected from its accomplished author, 
learned and lucid, brilliant and accurate, generous in its treatment of the views of opponents, 
and marked throughout with the quiet dignity and pride of one who knows that a clear state- 
ment of the principles of Congregationalism is their finest eulogy and most magnificent defence.”’ 


London: HODDER AND STOUGHTON, 27, Paternoster Row. 


DR. ALLON’S SUNDAY-SCHOOL HYMNS AND TUNES. 


CHILDREN’S WORSHIP, 


A Book of Sacred Songs, for Home and School. 


32mo, 496 pages, 652 Hymns, paper covers, 6d. ; cloth, limp, 8d. ; cloth boards, 10d. ; cloth, 
fine paper, 1s.; leatherette, 1s. 4d.; roan, gilt, 1s. 8d. Large Type Edition, cloth, limp, 
1s. 6d. ; cloth boards, 2s. ; morocco, 6s. A special allowance for Sunday-schools. 

*.* May also be had with the alternative title of ‘‘ Sacred Songs for Home and School,” if 
preferred, 





TUNES FOR CHILDREN’S WORSHIP. 


Compressed score, cloth, 2s. 6d. ; roan, gilt, 3s. 6d.; Treble and Alto, 1s. ; cloth, 1s, 6d. ; 
Tenor and Bass, 1s. ; cloth, 1s. 6d, SOL-FA EDITIONS AT THE SAME PRICES, 





London: HODDER & STOUGHTON, 27, Paternoster Row. 





By Special Appointment to Her Majesty and the Royal Family. 


Ecclesiastical and University Gowns. Full-Sleeve Gowns, Oassock, and Sash.. 
Preaching Gowns in all qualities, for presentation to Olergymen. 
Oollege Caps. Peers’, Legal, and Corporation Robes. 


94, CHANCERY LANE, LONDON. Established 1689. 


ESTABLISHED 1851. 

IRKBECK BANK.—Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane. Current Accounts opened 
according to the usual practice of other Bankers, and Interest allowed on the minimum 
monthly balances when not drawn below £50. No commission charged for keeping Accounts, 
The Bank also receives money on Deposit at Three per cent. Interest, repayable on demand. 
The Bank undertakes for its Customers, free of charge, the custody of Deeds, Writings, and 
other Securities and Valuables; the collection of Bills of Exchange, Dividends, and Coupons ; i 
and the purchase and sale of Stocks and Shares. Letters of Credit and Circular Notes issued, 

A pamphlet, with full particulars, on application. F. RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 

The Birkbeck Building Society’s Annual Receipts exceed Four Millions. 
OW TO PURCHASE A HOUSE FOR TWO GUINEAS PER MONTH, with immediate 
Possession and no Rent to Pay. Apply at the office of the BrrkBEcK BUILDING Socrrry. 

“yOW TO PURCHASE A PLOT OF LAND FOR FIVE SHILLINGS PER MONTH, 
with immediate possession, either for Building or Gardening purposes. Apply at the Office of the BiInkBEcK 


FREEHOLD LaNnD SOocIEry, Pamphlet, with full particulars, on application. F. RAVENSCROFT, Manager 
Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane. ; 
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BRAND AND CO'S 
OWN SAUCE 


An Excellent Relish for all kinds of Soups, Meats, Fish, Entrees, &c. 


“This delicious relish has been prepared especially for persons of weak digestion. The 
ingredients have been chosen with the object of providing a gentle stimulant to the appetite 
without in any way affecting injuriously the digestive organs. They are perfectly pure and 


Annocuous, and this appetising Sauce has been strongly recommended by the medical profes- 
-sion.”—Court Journal, 10th Nov., 1877. 


Sole Address: No. 11, Little Stanhope Street, Mayfair, W. 


MAGNETISM AS A CURATIVE. 


Its Healing Power and Simplicity of Application exemplified by 
DARLOW’S MAGNETIC APPLIANCES, 


Recommended and used by the Profession for the cure of 
» Spinal Affections Rheumatism 








General Debility Sciatica Asthma 
Liver Complaint Rheumatic Gout Constipation Lumbago Neuralgia 
Heart Affections Lung Affections Hysteria Hernia Bronchitis 
And other kindred complaints. 


DARLOW & CO., the Introducers of the invaluable system of CURATIVE 
MAGNETISM to the British Public. Estasiisuep 1866. 
, DARLOW’S APPLIANCE 


require no preparation, need no attention, are simple 
in adaptation, and comfortable as an ordinary garment. 


SPECIAL POWER 
LUN 









SPECIAL POWER 






SPECIAL POWER 


GINVIGORATORS 





\ Price 15/ 3 25/. and 31/8 Pricel5/:17/8 Tf 25/and 3io| | ri . 
From GARTH WILKINSON, Esq., M.D., M.R.C.S.E. 

76, Wimpole Street, Cavendish Square, London, W. 
Sir,—I am able to certify that I have used your Magnetic Appliances pretty largely in my 
“practice, and that in personal convenience to my patients they are unexceptionable, and far 
superior to any other inventions of the kind which I have employed, and that of their efficacy, 
the positive powers, I have no doubt. I have found them useful in constipation, in abdominal 





~W. Dantow, Esq. 


congestion, in neuralgia, and in many cases involving weakness of the spine, and of the great 
In the public interest I wish you to use my unqualified testimony in 


GartH WILKINSON. 
The Public are cautioned against counterfeits of Darlow’s Appliances, both as to similarity of name, 


Descriptive Pamphlets post free on application to 


DARLOW & CO. 443, West Strand, London, W.C. 
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organs of the abdomen. 
favour of your Magnetic Appliances.—I remain, yours faithfully, 


shape, and external appearance. 
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Unwin Brothers, London, E.C 
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Che Congregationalrst. 


OCTOBER, 1884. 


MR, JOSEPH RUSTON, M.P. 


One of the most recent accessions to the Liberal party in 
the House of Commons is the member for Lincoln. The 
election took place at a critical time, and was watched with 
considerable interest, and by the Tory party with not a little 
hope. If the idea with which they are pleased, of: a reaction 
in the constituencies owing to the Egyptian policy, had been 
founded on fact, here was an opportunity for its verification. 
The second seat at Lincoln had only been won in 1880, and in 
a city lying under the shadow of a great cathedral, and itself 
the centre of a vast agricultural community, it might have 
been hoped that the reaction, if it had begun, would have 
revealed itself. The Tory candidate was one of the best that 
could have been selected, and there seemed ground to hope 
that, if he did not succeed, the contest would be a very close 
one. The result was in every respect encouraging. Mr. 
Ruston, an outspoken Liberal and an active Nonconformist, 
was returned by a majority of a thousand, and the Tories 
had to content themselves with proving that it was rather less 
than that of the General Election. But the reduction had no 
significance, and Mr. Ruston was heartily welcomed by his 
friends, alike because of the gallantry with which he had fought 
the battle and the proof which his return afforded that the 
great borough constituencies were loyal in their allegiance to 
the Ministry. 

Mr. Ruston is a man who, by ability, high principle, and 
perseverance, has won for himself a high character in the 
commercial, the political, and the religious world. Those who 
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know anything of the city of Lincoln must have been im- 
pressed with the extraordinary change which has taken place 
in its character during a comparatively short period. It is 
not very long since it was one of those quiet and somnolent 
old places which cluster around a celebrated minster and seem 
to belong to the past rather than the present. But it has 
been awakened to life and prosperity by the spirit and genius 
of a few enterprising men, among whom Mr. Ruston is con- 
spicuous. He is a, native of Chatteris, Cambridgeshire, and 
was educated in Wesley College, Sheffield. His father was an 
honourable English farmer, who sought to equip his son well 
for the work of the world, and having done that, left him to 
trust chiefly to his own resources. These have availed him to 
raise him to the proud position he at present occupies. He 
is an agricultural engineer, the head of a large establishment 
for the manufacture of agricultural implements, which employs 
nearly 1600 people, which has won some of the most coveted 
prizes at the great International Exhibitions, and which has 
its clients in almost all parts of the world. About 200 medals 
(gold and silver) have, we believe, been awarded to the firm, 
and, as a crowning mark of distinction, after the Paris Exhibi- 
tion of 1878, Mr. Ruston was decorated with the cross of a 
Knight of the Legion of Honour in France. While thus able 
and energetic in business, Mr. Ruston has so cared for the 
improvement of his workpeople as to have secured their golden 
opinions, and has interested himself in all the public work of 
the city to whose progress he has so largely contributed. For 
many years he has been one of its most honoured citizens, 
trusted for his sagacity and shrewdness as well as for his 
proved integrity, and commanding general respect by his 
geniality of spirit and manner. His election to Parliament 
is only the highest point of a career which has been marked 
by a success which it would scarcely be extravagant to describe 
as brilliant. 

Mr. Ruston has certainly secured nothing by that weak 
trimming in which some fancy the secret of popularity may 
be found. Though eminently conciliatory in temper, he is 
uncompromising in the maintenance of principle. He has 
been the very life and soul of the Liberal party in the city, 
and it was his sturdy loyalty which won for him such enthu- 
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siastic loyalty. He is also the most prominent and active 
Congregational layman in the county. ‘The pastors with 
whom he has been associated at Lincoln, Professor Scott, Mr. 
Clarkson of Birmingham, and Mr. Williamson, will all testify 
to the earnestness with which he has thrown himself into the 
work of the Church. The handsome new chapel at Lincoln 
owes its existence largely to the strength of his purpose, the 
wisdom of his counsels, and the liberality of his contributions. 
The poorer churches of the county find in him a staunch and 
large-hearted friend, and certainly he is ever ready to help 
both by his purse and personal effort. He is one of those who 
justify the statement so often made that Nonconformists are 
the backbone of the Liberal party, and it is so because in him, 
as in others, politics are the outcome of deep religious 
conviction. 


———__-#-e-@—__——_ 


THE HARMONY OF SCIENCE AND REVELATION.* 


Tse harmony of science with revelation follows as a neces- 
sary inference, if the revelation be authentic and the science 
accurate. Truth can never contradict truth. The unity of 
truth is the fundamental postulate of. reasoning. And all 
truth is God's truth. If the universe is God’s work, then is it 
likewise God’s word—His embodied and uttered thought. 
Whatever human science truly records of the facts, or infers 
of the laws, of nature, in stars or flowers, woods or waters, 
rocks or living beings, is as really Divine truth as what God 
has spoken by angels or prophets. To deny this would be 
not to honour, but to contradict the Scriptures. Yet apparent 
discrepancy between revelation and science is neither rare-nor 
surprising. God's meaning in the written word is one thing; 
man’s reading of Scripture is another. The facts and laws of 
nature are one thing; man’s interpretation of them is another. 
Hence a double source of apparent discord. ‘The history of 
both theology and science is largely a record of mistakes. 
The claim of scientific experts to infallibility is worthy of as 

* A paper read at Copenhagen, at the afternoon meeting of the Evangelical 
Alliance, September 4th. 
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much respect as the claim of the Church, and not a whit 
more. 

One region of human thought indeed there is in which this 
claim is not arrogant but just, because to question it is to 
question reason; namely, that which consists in pure reasoning 
from self-evident axioms, or invariable definitions and uni- 
versal symbols. ‘ Mathematical certainty’ is synonymous 
with absolute certainty, because the whole texture of thought, 
warp and woof, is furnished by reason itself. Scepticism in 
this province is suicidal. But the moment that variable 
experience, observation, and hypothesis supply our premises, 
the possibility of error enters. Now these are the three main 
pillars of natural science; the compilation of facts by observa- 
tion, the organization of observation by hypothesis, and the 
verification of hypothesis by experiment (or by such observa 
tion of calculated results as is equivalent to experiment). The 
nature therefore of physical science is to be progressive, not 
infallible. The temper and attitude of the true man of 
science are the same as of the true Christian: ‘‘ Not as 
though I had already attained, either werealready perfect; . . . 
forgetting those things which are behind,’—that is, not the 
lessons of the past, but its errors, failures, illusory triumphs, 
-—‘* and reaching forth unto those things which are before, I 
press toward the mark.” In like manner the true attitude of 
the Christian is that of the genuine student of science: his 
face turned towards the light; his hands stretched out to 
grasp with fearless welcome whatever new truth God may 
send. An attitude of fear and suspicion is not only unworthy 
but unreasonable. The stronger our faith in the Bible, the 
calmer should be our corviction that.no utterance of God in 
nature, truly read, can contradict any of His utterances, truly 
read, in revelation. 

We may for a moment outstep our theme, and say that a 
true theology—if by theology we mean the systematic inter- 
pretation of revelation—must be in harmony not only with 
science but with philosophy. For philosophy is to the realm of 
thought what science is to the realm of nature. The border 
region where philosophy and science overlap is mathematics— 
tho doctrine of space, quantity, number, relation, and dura- 
tion; the principles of which lie within the province of 
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metaphysics, its processes and applications within that of 
science. By ‘philosophy’ I understand the endeavour to 
colligate and condense all human knowledge, science included, 
under the primary laws of human thought. Only on the 
assumption that those primary laws (whether we can read 
them aright or not) are in necessary and permanent harmony 
with reality—or, in Kepler’s language, with ‘‘ the thoughts of 
God ”—is certainty concerning the highest truths possible to 
man. Any man’s intellect may be feeble and short-sighted. 
Every man’s intellect is liable to error and failure. * But if 
the very principles on which the human mind works be 
fallacious, truth and certainty are empty words. Now the 
Bible everywhere assumes, both implicitly and explicitly, that 
truth and certainty are not empty words, but the real condi- 
tions of our highest welfare. It claims to convey to us, in 
intelligible human speech, truth concerning the highest region 
of our nature and life, with the absolute certainty of Divine 
testimony. In so doing, it assumes that trustworthiness of 
our intellectual faculty which is the foundation of philosophy. 

To return. Apparent conflict between revelation and science 
may arise from misinterpretation either of the teaching of the 
Bible, or of the facts of nature. The men of faith may be in 
fault in the one direction, or the men of science in the other. 
Candid recognition of the folly of any assumption of infalli- 
bility, on either side, would be of immense service. When a 
scientific ‘hypothesis has been, as the cant phrase runs, 
“‘aecepted by all competent judges,” it is apt to be erected 
into a dogma, a test of scientific orthodoxy ; any expression 
of doubt or disbelief being treated with the same sort of 
hostile pity with which a Catholic regards a, heretic, and visited, 
if persisted in, with a sort of intellectual excommunication. 
If scientific men say—as too truly they may—that in this they 
are but emulating the example of theologians, we must reply 
that neither science nor Christianity is to blame. Unreason- 
ing dogmatism and intolerance are rooted neither in the one 
nor in the other, but in human nature. 

The party of science can point to at least one great historical 
instance in which it was undoubtedly in the right, and the 
party of faith in the wrong. The faint voice that cried from 
the dungeon, ‘‘ And still it docs move,” rings louder in the ears 
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of mankind than all the thunders of the Church, because it 
spoke truth, God’s truth. But then, on looking calmly back, 
we perceive that the supposition, by whichever party enter- 
tained, that Galileo’s doctrine contradicted the Bible, was no 
less an error than the belief that the earth was the fixed 
centre of the universe. Everybody can now see the grotesque 
absurdity of charging the Bible with falsehood because it 
speaks in ordinary intelligible language. The astronomer 
in his almanack, like the peasant talking to his neighbour, 
speaks of the rising and setting of the sun, moon, and stars. 
We rightly say, at sunset, ‘‘the sun is above the horizon,” 
minutes after the horizon is in reality above the sun; or at 
sunrise, minutes before it ceases to be so. And if the refrac- 
tion of the sun’s light were miraculously increased, so that 
those minutes became hours, we should rightly say that ‘‘ the 
sun stood still in the heavens, and hasted not to go down,” 
though the earth’s motion had not varied a single second. 

In similar conflicts, victory has not always declared for the 
men of science. What was supposed an irreconcilable dis- 
crepancy between Scripture and science arose in comparatively 
recent times concerning the unity of the human race. This 
might seem to be one of those purely scientific questions on 
which we have no right to expect a deliverance from revela- 
tion. But its moral and spiritual importance is immense. 
It touches the very heart of Christianity. If there were tribes 
in Australia, Africa, or America, to whom we could not say, 
‘** It was your flesh and blood which the Son of God took on 
Him,” we should have but a maimed and doubtful gospel for 
them. On this head the Christian missionary need no longer 
disquiet himself. The pendulum of scientific thought, or 
rather imagination, has swung so far the other way, that a 
common ancestry is claimed not merely for all mankind, but 
for apes and monkeys as well; though as yet the rocks have 
not disclosed their lost pedigree. This, however, involves 
another much debated hypothesis, that of the enormous 
antiquity of man. Notwithstanding the utter break-down of 
so many supposed proofs, and the arguments and discoveries 
of so eminent a man of science as Principal Dawson, I should 
be accounted premature if I were to predict that in a few 
years the dogma of the antiquity of man will be gathered 
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unto its fathers and sleep in the sepulchre of exploded 
hypotheses. But it may not be unseasonable to remark, that 
even if it could be established as historic fact, revelation 
would not be materially affected. Our views of the literal 
accuracy and historical truth of the Book of Genesis would be 
modified, but its moral and spiritual teaching would remain 
untouched. Its pre-eminence in comparison with all the 
religious teaching early heathen antiquity can show would be 
unaffected. 

This remark applies with equal force to the question, still in 
debate, of the relation of the first chapter of the Bible to 
the teachings of geclogy. More than forty years ago, a man 
whom I respected both for his piety and intelligence, said to 
me—‘‘I took great interest in geology until I found that it 
contradicted the Word of God: then, of course, I gave it up.” 
It would require great courage to say that now—courage of 
that sort which defies facts. Geologists may have to part 
with pet theories, as divines have had to part with venerable 
interpretations. But the general facts of the measureless . 
antiquity of our globe, and of the long procession of living 
forms which during myriads of years have followed one 
another across its surface, are as certain as facts can be. 
They are written in the rocks by God’s own finger, as truly 
as were the tables of Sinai. It is as irreligious to doubt God’s 
works as to doubt His word. 

But this is only one side of the case. There are facts 
requiring to be accounted for in that first chapter of Genesis, 
as well as in the rocks. The scientific student is as much 
bound as the Christian to keep his eyes open to all truth. If 
scientific study be narrowed to mere speculation, it forfeits its 
grade as a high means of culture, and sinks to the level of 
handicraft. The true scientific spirit is the passion for 
truth. And I am bold to say that man is not dealing 
honestly with truth who lightly spurns the claim of the first 
chapter of the Bible to be a Divine record, simply because it 
speaks of ‘“‘evenings’’ and ‘‘ mornings,’’ while paying no 
attention to facts of far greater significance. These thirty-one 
verses, which for simple majesty cannot be matched in all 
literature, present, in the first place, a view of the origin of 
all things which experience does not warrant us in believing 
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the human mind could have originated. Secondly, they 
describe an order of phenomena not fanciful but real, the 
very order actually revealed by modern science. Explain the 
‘* six days” as you please. Say, if you will, that the inspira- 
tion of this primeval document was not such as to preclude 
verbal error. Still, its miraculous accordance with the rock- 
records undeciphered until this present century, as well as its 
religious teaching, remains. This first page of Scripture 
relates the sublime order of nature as it would actually have 
appeared, could a human spectator have watched it; and lays 
the foundations of religion and duty in man’s relation to his 
Maker. These facts demand explanation as urgently as any 
facts in nature. 

Marvellous anticipations of the discoveries of modern 
science startle us on not a few other pages of the Old Testa- 
ment Scriptures. The Book of Jox tells us that God hangs the 
Earth upon nothing; and that He has made the weight for the 
winds (xxvi. 7; xxviii. 25). The ‘germ theory’ of pestilence 
is anticipated in the account of the handful of ashes which 
Moses flung into the air, the invisible particles of which 
spread through all Egypt, causing ulcers on man and beast. 
Solomon, in his magnificent description of creation as the 
embodiment of Divine thought (Prov. viii.), speaks of ‘‘ the 
highest part”—the elementary atoms—‘“‘of the dust of the 
world,” created before the mountains were formed. Isaiah, 
under what seem strong poetic figures, is uttering scientific 
facts, when he describes God as applying exact weight and 
measure to the ocean and the sky, the dust and the mountains. 
The central scientific doctrine of the fixity of natural law can- 
not be more emphatically stated than in the Book of Psalms; 
but with this distinction, that law is regarded not a posteriori, 
as a mere human generalization of observed facts, but a priori, 
as a Divine order, bestowing on the facts their form and per- 
manence. (See Psa. exix. 89-91.) 

This contrast between the view of Law which regards it as 
intellectual truth, and the view which regards it as Divine 
order, brings us face to face with a question which even in the 
briefest discussion of this wide theme cannot be passed by— 
the relation of Scrence ro Mrracie. This relation is com- 
monly assumed to be one of pronounced hostility. Were this 
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so, there would be hopeless discord between science and 
revelation; for to divest Scripture of miracle is to dis- 
integrate its entire fabric. But the assumption rests on no 
more solid basis than confusion of thought. The central 
idea of science is TrurH discovered by man. The central idea 
of the Bible is Gop revealing Himself to man. The governing 
conception of science regarding the universe is INVARIABLE 
Orper. The governing conception of the Bible regarding the 
universe is Divine Action. Between these views there is no 
possible opposition. You might as well talk of inconsistency 
between the force of conviction and the force of gravitation, 
or between mathematical reasoning and the sentiment of 
honour or of pity. Truths which lie in such distinct planes, 
both of thought and of reality, can no more contradict than 
parallel lines can intersect. 

The Bible itself, let me remind you, draws no hard line 
between ‘natural’ and ‘supernatural,’ providence and 
miracle, Divine law and Divine will. It sees God as much in 
the rising of the sun, the falling of the rain, the growth and 
bloom of a flower, as in the raising of the dead or the con- 
version of a sinner. ‘Supernatural’ may be a useful though 
vague term with reference to human experience: it is 
meaningless in reference to God. He is neither above nature, 
nor behind nature, nor in nature: nature is in Him. “In 
Him we live, and move, and have our being.” 

If the Christian errs when he overlooks the sublime unity 
and comprehensiveness thus belonging to the biblical doctrine 
of the relation of God to His universe, does not the scientific 
thinker err as palpably when he attempts to transfer ideas 
proper to the realm of matter and form into the realm of 
thought, emotion, and will? Let me refer you, for a most 
lucid, keen, and thorough treatment of this question, to the 
masterly work of Mr. Arrnur, on the distinction between 
natural and spiritual law. The lowest forms of life seem almost 
as much within the sway of fixed laws as inorganic matter 
But as you rise in the scale, you find individuality developed 
with ever-increasing force; and with individuality the ele- 
ments of variation and uncertainty. We can tell with 
absolute certainty how a given weight of oxygen and carbon, 
or of hydrogen and nitrogen, will behave under given circum- 
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stances, because every atom of each is the precise counter- 
part of every other, and is unaffected by time or change. But 
no one can predict how much wood an acorn will produce in 
a century. Noone can guess how two horses will behave at 
the same fence, or two collies manage a flock of sheep on the 
same hill-side. How much less can any one forecast, when 
two human beings are thrown into companionship, whether 
the result will be indifference, hatred, or love! Moreover, at 
any moment a human personality may come into existence— 
we cannot guess why or when—of such transcendent force 
and unique individuality as to change the history of the 
world. Even in what we may call the mechanism of life, 
individuality is an incalculable disturbing force. No physician 
can certainly foresee the action of a familiar remedy on a new 
patient. No account can be given of those constitutional 
peculiarities which are so important a factor in vegetable, far 
more in animal, most of all in human life. Every human 
life is the progressive revelation of an unseen spirit—an 
invisible consciousness, which neither contradicts fixed laws 
nor is enslaved by them; but by means of them, in proportion 
to its innate and acquired force, embodies and utters its 
thought, prints itself on nature, and moulds both matter 
and other minds to its will. What is Revenartron, as por- 
trayed in Scripture, or what is miracle, as a part of the 
language in which God speaks to us, but this same process, 
not on the miniature scale of a human life, but on the infinite 
scale of Deity and eternity—the revelation of the thought and 
will of the almighty and everlasting Faruer-Sprrir, first in 
nature, and then to man; or, in the language of Scripture, 
first in His works, and then in His word ? 

Two views of science are possible. Two courses are open 
to its students. Either it may be confined to that region of 
knowledge in which invariable universal laws reign absolutely ; 
or it may aspire to embrace all human knowledge. In the 
first case, not merely miracles lie beyond its horizon, but 
likewise morals, art, politics, education, religion: in a word, 
all that men are most urgently concerned to know. If, on the 
other hand, we accept the nobler alternative, the attempt 
must be definitely surrendered to push physical law into 
regions in which it is an inappropriate conception, not true 
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and helpful, but obstructive and misleading. Science must 
then study, as patiently as she has deciphered the lower laws 
which rule atoms, vibrations, and planetary motions, the 
higher laws which aim at the perfection of the individual, 
and through the individual of the Race. Nothing but hope- 
less confusion and positive error can result from ignoring the 
eternal distinction between laws which cannot be broken 
because they simply state what 1s, and laws which are con- 
stantly broken, without the slightest diminution of their force, 
because they declare what ovGut To BE. 

Returning now for a moment to the question of mmacLEs, 
we perceive that they belong to the realm of voluntary activity, 
not interfering with, but transcending, the domain of physical 
law. Miracles do not ‘happen;’ they are wrought. In this 
simple statement lies the refutation of the argument from 
experience against their possibility. 

Man is daily producing results in the natural world not less 
novel and startling than miracles. Yet we do not apply to 
these discoveries and inventions the name ‘ miraculous,’ be- 
cause they imply no faculty not inherent in ordinary human 
nature, but simply the application of enlarged knowledge. 
Perfect knowledge of nature would mean something like 
absolute control over nature. But God’s control. over nature 
is not simply the control of infinite knowledge, but the sove- 
reign power of the Creator. Reason compels us to believe 
that in framing His universe He must have had in view the 
highest ends; and has ordained physical laws not for their 
own sake, but as subordinate means to those highest ends— 
happiness, love, and holiness. Unless, therefore, the exist- 
ence or the freedom of the Creator be denied, to question the 
possibility of miracles involves a flat absurdity. The only 
valid argument against their probability would be moral, 
not physical. If unwise and hurtful, it is impossible God 
should have wrought them. If wise and beneficial, science 
can suggest no valid reason for doubting their actual occur- 
rence. 

The dominant idea of scientific progress at present is 
Evoturron. Here, at all events, it is imagined by not a few 
that Science and Revelation are in hot conflict. The doctrine 
of Evolution even seems to have been welcomed, in some 
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quarters, less as helpful to Science than as hostile to Religion. 
If universal nature can be represented as a self-acting me- 
chanism, developing according to an innate necessity, 
Natural Theology, it is supposed, will find the ground gone 
from under her feet. Science is not to be held answerable 
for these ideas or hopes. They spring from another source. 
If the man of science be an irreligious man, his science, 
like all the other good gifts of God, may help to hide God. 
If he be an atheist, his science may help to fill the void 
created by his denial of God. If he be a devout, enlightened 
Christian, his science will reveal God to him and bring him 
nearer to God. All these three men may be evolutionists. 
But the first lets his thought stop short in the process, with- 
out caring to know the cause. The second substitutes pro- 
cess for cause: it is the old dream of perpetual motion— 
a machine that keeps itself going. The last sees in Evolu- 
tion the process by which the Creator carries out His work : 
the development in time and space, through matter, force, 
life, mind, of His eternal purpose. 

Evolution, in this aspect, is essentially a Biblical idea. 
The first page in the Bible gives us, not indeed the word, 
but the reality. Not the evolution of matter and force, which 
ean evolve nothing, because they are permanent and un- 
changeable ; but the evolution of creative thought and will. 
The platform of life being complete, and the Divine plan of 
life on this globe crowned by the creation of Man, the 
remainder of the Bible is devoted to the development of the 
Divine idea and purpose throughout the life of the Human 
Race. The perfecting of Human Nature is exhibited, first, in 
the perfect humanity of our Lord Jesus; next, in the educa- 
tion, by God’s own Spirit, of every real believer in Him into 
His likeness ; finally, in the unity of the redeemed Human 
Race, and destruction of sin and of death. 

What have those who, audaciously claiming to utter the 
voice of science, reject this doctrine of Divine evolution, to 
offer us in its place ? A theory of human existence which 
exhibits it as a dreary, purposeless journey, whose track 
slopes upward during an immeasurable past from out the 
slimy morass of irrational animalism, and stretches away in 
the illimitable future towards either a catastrophe that shall 
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dissipate it and its surroundings in vapour; or a frozen 
desert of death, where (as one has lately said) we descry the 
last miserable survivors shivering in their snow-huts at the 
Equator. 

Contrast with this the Bible scheme of evolution: human 
existence rising sharply, like a newly uplifted headland, at 
no immeasurable distance, from the abyss of the Past; and 
reaching, through tracts of ever-brightening sunshine and 
mellowing richness, towards an equally defined future, where 
on its furthest promontory breaks the ocean of Eternity in 
the light of God. 

Meanwhile, it is the glory of our modern Science that (far 
from casting a shadow of doubt on any truth of Revelation, 
or shaking any of the foundations of the faith), by the views 
it unfolds of the intricate and exquisitely balanced relations 
of the inorganic elements to one another, and to organic life; 
of the interchangeableness of physical forces; and of the 
interdependence of the two great kingdoms of life, and the per- 
fect adjustment to their needs of the entire mechanism of 
the universe; it has enormously augmented and strengthened 
the evidence that all Nature is not a mere mechanical sum 
total, but an intellectual whole. Science herself therefore 
leads us to the foot of the great altar-stairs that slope through 
the darkness up to God; because reason demands for an 
intellectual whole, a Creative Mind. 

Knowledge—call it Science, or by what other name you 
will—is after all but half, not even the richest half, of 
man’s glorious heritage. The equilibrium of his nature, the 
perfect repose of the intellect and of the heart, is found only 
in God. The passionless calm—as of the ice-peak above the 
storm—of intellectual certainty; andthe impassioned calm—as 
of the ocean depth below the storm—of satisfied affection and 
immovable trust, find their source and warrant in those twin 
truths which are the poles on which the whole sphere of 
Revelation turns : Gop Is LIGHT ; GoD Is LOVE. 

EUSTACE CONDER. 
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THE “BREAKING OF BREAD.” 
A SACRAMENTAL HOMILY. 


Tse significant point in the simple record of the early 
Church which tells us that ‘they continued steadfastly in 
the apostles’ teaching and fellowship, in the breaking of bread 
and the prayers,” is the inclusion of the “‘ breaking of bread.” 
That those who had accepted the gospel which the apostles 
had preached should remain faithful, and diligently seek to 
understand it more fully; that those who were possessed by 
a common desire and stirred by a common impulse, moving 
them toa higher and purer life, should cultivate close rela- 
tions with each other ; that those in whom the Holy Ghost had 
wrought a new devoutness of soul should unite in prayer—was 
natural enough. But why this ‘‘ breaking of bread”? It is 
clear that this was a religious exercise—a distinct part of the 
new life which their faith in Christ inspired them to lead. 
What was its meaning? To us nothing is more easy of 
explanation, if the incident be judged from our standpoint 
and with our experience. It is the very procedure which we 
should expect, almost as a matter of course, from any asso- 
ciation which could have a title to be esteemed a Christian 
Church. The gatherings of such a society are for purposes 
of instruction, of fellowship, of prayer; and with these is 
combined the celebration of the Lord’s Supper, or, as it is 
described here and in the New Testament generally, as the 
‘breaking of bread.” In this is the most powerful stimulant 
to devotion, the ripest fruit of Christian teaching, the 
strongest aid to true spiritual communion. Christians every- 
where, therefore, regard the observance of the rite as an 
essential part of their worship, and so far from there being 
anything remarkable in the fact that the Church engaged 
in the ‘‘ breaking of bread,” the marvel would be if it were 
otherwise. But this is the continuance of a practice which 
dates back to the very beginnings of the Church, and what we 
have to consider is, How was it that the first society of con- 
verts, at the very outset of its career, began with this some- 
what strange and remarkable procedure? To all their friends 
and neighbours it may well have seemed a piece of unac- 
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countable eccentricity, and their judgment would have been 
correct unless sufficient reason could be shown for the 
observance of this new ceremony. 

It may be said by those who (like some in our own time) 
would preserve the rite while emptying it of its spiritual 
meaning, that it was due to the sacred associations of the 
night on which the Lord Jesus was betrayed, after He Him- 
self had broken bread with them. Nothing could be more true; 
but it certainly implies a conception of the death which removes 
it from the category of common deaths. Had the death of 
Jesus been only the death of a teacher, or a hero, or a martyr, 
there would have been no reason why it should have held such 
a place in the thoughts and affections of the apostles that 
there should be a memorial feast to keep it perpetually before 
the faith of believers themselves and the minds of the scoff- 
ing world without. The death must have lost every attribute 
of disgrace and humiliation and disappointment, and must 
have become invested with some special sanctity.and glory, 
before it could be thus held up for the observation and admi- 
ration of mankind. This ‘‘ breaking of bread” was, in truth, 
a lifting up of the cross, and before the disciples could have 
thought or desired to do that, there must have been for them 
a taking away of the reproach which made it a stumbling- 
stone and rock of offence. Otherwise, even the associations of 
the betrayal night—tender, affecting, and impressive as they 
were—would not have dictated an institution whose express 
object was to perpetuate the recollection of the sorrow and 
despair into which the death of Jesus had plunged His be- 
wildered followers. 

It is possible indeed to conceive that even those mournful 
memories might have been preserved for the time by the 
small and loving circle of disciples who were present at the 
memorable supper, and who might have found a melancholy 
pleasure in recalling the incidents of a: scene which for them 
had special sanctity and tenderness. Even if it were to be 
regarded as marking the extinction of hopes they had fondly 
cherished, they might still have liked to linger among recol- 
lections of one who had been so honoured and beloved by 
them. But such an observance would, in the very nature 
of things, have been private, jealously secluded from the 
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gaze of a vulgar and unsympathetic world, which would 
have laughed at its sentiment, and regarded its utterances 
as signs of lunacy. The disciples would have closed the doors 
of the upper rooms in which they met, and in secret ex- 
changed their recollections and wept their tears. But this 
is the very opposite of what they actually did. They not only 
met themselves, but they called on all who were influenced 
by their preaching to meet with them. They had gatherings for 
instruction and for prayer; but their most distinctive assem- 
blies were those for the ‘‘ breaking of bread.”” Whether there 
was anything sacramental in the act depends upon the sense 
which we attach to a sacrament; but, at all events, it was a 
religious act—an act in which every Christian was expected 
to participate—an act which was vitally connected with the 
most sacred truths of the gospel they had to teach. The 
apostles and their converts did it in the eyes of all the 
world, and their anxious thought was that the world should 
not only have the ceremony in its view, but should clearly 
understand what was meant by it. It was a proclaiming 
of the death of Christ. In what way, indeed, could that 
death have been proclaimed with more impressiveness and 
solemnity ? <A recital of the narrative could not have the 
same solemn effect as this continued exhibition of the sym- 
bols of the Master’s dying love. Every time the table was 
spread and the bread broken there was an awakening of the 
thought and imagination to a remembrance of the infinite 
tenderness, the humble meekness, the unequalled sorrow, and 
the unmeasured love manifest in the suffering and the death 
of the Saviour. By each symbolic act they called the world 
to witness that their Lord had died upon the cross, that 
in that cross they had found the message of forgiveness and 
the assurance of hope, and that from it they derived all the 
inspiration which was the spring and motive of their new 
lives. 

The bearing of this on their conception of the death of Christ 
is not hard to discover. The Lord’s Supper is absolutely unin- 
telligible if we deny the redeeming character of the death. If 
Christ be the Saviour of the world, and if this salvation is the 
fruit of His death on the cross, it is rational enough that the 
chief rite of the religion should be directly connected with the 
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central fact in the Lord’s history. If the cross of Christ be 
the central feature of Christianity, the ‘‘ breaking of bread” 
is in strict keeping with the system in which it is a repre- 
sentative ceremony ; if otherwise, it is a puzzle which it requires 
no little ingenuity to solve. They who would persuade us 
that the apostles, to whom the crucifixion was the bitterest of 
disappointments and the most cruel of sorrows, nevertheless 
did, without any fresh light upon the meaning of that death, 
institute an observance which insured the continued remem- 
brance of the death with all its most humiliating accessories, 
whenever the story of Jesus was told, betray a strange 
ignorance of human nature. Men do not thus provide for 
perpetuating the memory of their humiliations, their disasters, 
and their defeats. So far from glorying in the constancy of 
their Master as a witness to the truth, they themselves saw 
in His martyrdom, so long as His death had for them that 
character and nothing more, only the downfall of all the 
expectations they had formed concerning Him. ‘The idea of 
commemorating a teacher whom the world had rejected, and of 
commemorating chiefly the fact of his rejection and of all the 
contempt and cruelty by which it had been emphasized, was 
one which would never have suggested itself to their unsophis- 
ticated minds. In short, it is not too much to say that if the 
death had meant nothing more to them than did the death of 
Socrates to his followers, it would have been left to pass into 
a like oblivion. They might have wept over the martyr, but 
the time had not come when it would have been felt expedient 
to make a boast of the martyrdom, and invite men to trust 
and honour Him because of it. 

The ‘‘ breaking of bread’’ had been used by the Lord 
Himself as a symbolic act, to teach them how completely their 
life was bound up with His. The bread which ‘nourishes the 
body, which builds it up, without which it cannot exist, is not 
more essential to the life of the man than is Christ to the life 
of the soul. The figure represents the death of the Lord, 
but it represents something even beyond this, the relation of 
that death to the life of the soul which trusts in it. It 
would not have been easy to select from the realm of Nature 
an image which would more completely and adequately 
represent the dependence of man upon Christ than the 
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‘bread of life;” but when into this is introduced the 
additional thought suggested by the ‘‘ breaking of the bread,”’ 
and the reference to the death by which Christ gave Himself 
for man, the figure is complete. In the pouring out of 
the wine another aspect of the Saviour’s work is presented, 
but one that is in perfect harmony. The bread speaks chiefly 
of the nourishment, the blood of the purification from sin by 
means of sacrifice ; both alike exhibit the thought that He 
died the just for the unjust, and that in His death is the life 
of all who believe, is life for all the world if all the world will 
will trust in Him—both alike proclaim that apart from Him 
is no true life at all, that ‘‘ he who believeth not on the Son of 
God shall not see life.” A ceremony to teach that is bur- 
dened with no light or trivial message. There is a ‘‘ gospel in 
this feast,” if this be the meaning of the Saviour’s death. As 
such these apostles must have regarded it, or they would not 
have given the institution such performance in their early 
ministrations. They would not have preached Christ cruci- 
fied by symbol, if they had not learned for themselves the 
preciousness and power of the cross. The Apostle Paul tells 
the Corinthians that he had received from the Lord both the 
doctrine and the symbol. The doctrine was the gospel that 
Jesus Christ had died for our sins, and risen the third day 
according to the Scriptures, and from the Lord who had 
taught him this had he received the command that in the 
‘‘breaking of bread” was this gospel to be preached until 
Christ should come. 

But if this ‘‘ breaking of bread” be useful as an interpreter 
of doctrine, it is not less so as a witness of fact. It is a chain 
of testimony extending through the ages, and reaching back 
to the very beginnings of the gospel of Christ. The feast has 
been kept under an infinite diversity of circumstances, and 
with an equal variety of rite and form; but steadily from age 
to age has the command been handed down and obeyed by 
each succeeding generation of the Church. The simple rite, 
which alone had the sanction of the Lord’s teaching and 
example, has been invested with all the ‘‘ pomp and circum- 
stance ” which priestcraft could invent and superstition could 
induce men to accept. Instead of a loving act of devout 
commemoration and spiritual fellowship, it has been repre- 
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sented as an awful mystery in which some mystic grace 
resided. But the idea was not thus to be extinguished. It 
has seemed at times to be buried, but it has shown a marvel- 
lous power of resurrection, and has been restored in all its 
pristine simplicity. To us the feast comes as a precious 
legacy from a sacred past; sometimes it has been eaten in 
haste and with trembling as Israel kept the first Passover ; 
sometimes the table has been spread in the confessor’s 
dungeon ; sometimes in this hidden cell where the persecuted 
saints of God sought refuge from the hatred of men. But 
ever the Church in this memorial act has been telling of its 
faith in the Lord who died and who rose from the dead, and 
proclaiming that He will come again a second time without sin 
to salvation. Such a continuity would have been impossible 
but for the vitality of the faith; and the faith in which the 
feast was instituted was faith in a risen Saviour. The 
apostles would never have invited men to ‘‘ break bread” in 
remembrance of the death of their Lord had they not believed 
that He, who had been hanged on the tree, had risen from 
the dead, and the people who would never have given heed to 
their word if they had not been persuaded that the message 
was true. Among the incidental evidences of the Resurrection 
this stands out conspicuous. We know that from the be- 
ginning the feast was kept, and we have a conviction, sustained 
by argument it is impossible to meet, that such a feast 
could never have been kept in sorrowful remembrance of a 
erucified Teacher, but in humble trust and adoration of a 


risen and ascended Lord, Himself present at the feast He has 
ordained. 


DR. WEISS ON CHRISTIANITY IN CHRIST. 


Anypopy who reads Dr. Weiss’s ‘‘ Life of Christ,” with an 
eye to the more recent course of negative criticism: on the 
Continent, must recognize in it the most masterly defence of 
the great facts of the gospel history that has appeared of 
late years. The writer’s standpoint is free, original, and 
even paradoxical. For, while he accepts the Gospel of St. 
John as the only Gospel written by an apostle, he considers 
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the long residence in a Greek city to have so strongly 
affected the Evangelist’s ideas that the narrative he has given 
to us is deeply coloured by his personal views, from which 
personal views only German intuitive discrimination can 
separate the true sayings of Christ. And on the other hand, 
though he does not allow our Gospel of St. Matthew to be the 
work of that apostle, but considers that the three synoptic 
writers made use of a genuine, and now lost work, of St. 
Matthew, which was a collection of the sayings of Jesus, 
connected by a slight thread of narrative, and written in the 
Hebrew language, still, since he holds the three Gospels to be 
based on good authorities, he accepts them as substantially 
authentic narratives. The position is singular, some will say 
untenable. Nevertheless, even those of us to whom many of 
Dr. Weiss’s concessions to the enemy appear to be as uncalled 
for and unwarrantable as they are dangerous, must admit 
that his effort to stem the tide of unbelief is as powerful and 
serviceable as it is honest and devout. I am _ not, however, 
about to attempt a criticism of this elaborate work. There is 
one point in the introductory exposition of his views by the 
writer which calls for careful attention on its own account. 
This is the rank which the historical facts of the life of Christ 
are to hold in the evidences of Christianity. 

The prominence which is given to the person and life and 
sayings of Jesus Christ is one of the most characteristic 
features of modern thought, both friendly and inimical. To 
many of us it is a right healthy sign that the age is turning 
more and more from the discussion of dead dogma to the 
contemplation of the living Saviour. Even when the study of 
the life of Christ is taken up by a dry critic like Strauss, by 
such a romance-writer as Renan, or by one who would reduce 
all the marvel and glory of it to the simplest natural events, 
as Keim attempts to do, it is still likely{to be more fruitful 
than the barren theological discussions of Scotus and 
Anselm. It is, therefore, not a little perplexing and dis- 
appointing to find Dr. Weiss deprecating this tendency, at 
least in some of its chief aspects. Hisown work is one of the 
richest contributions to the study of historical Christianity in 
the person of its Founder that has appeared of late. It is 
curious that the writer of such a book should preface it with 
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an elaborate attempt to depreciate its end and aim. Shall 
we set this down to humility and modesty, or to simple in- 
genuousness, or in part, at least, to an attempt to ward off 
any injurious consequences of his concessions to negative 
criticism? Be that asit may, the singular fact remains that 
the ablest recent inquiry into the gospel narrative begins with 
a careful warning against attaching too great importance to 
the subject-matter of that narrative. 


| 


In one direction we may be ready to go a good way with 
Dr. Weiss. Certain writers are very anxious to insist on the 
difference between the Christianity of Christ and the Chris- 
tianity of the apostles. They are not content with treating 
the latter as a development of the former; they even regard 
the two as in some sense contradictory. They wish to 
discover the primitive Christianity, the Christianity of Jesus 
of Nazareth; and with that end they bid us disregard the 
writings of the apostles, and derive our religious ideas solely 
from the teachings of Christ. To this view Dr. Weiss 
replies that we have not the materials for distinguishing 
between the two versions of Christianity, even if they ever had 
a separate existence, because all that we know of the religion 
of Jesus comes to us through His apostles, and through the 
Apostolic Church. The only possible means of obtaining a 
first-hand version of the teachings of Christ would, of course, 
have been through the use of writings of our Lord Himself. 
But we possess no such writings; Jesus Christ does not 
appear ever to have recorded His sayings in a book. It isa 
singular fact that the only writing ever attributed to Him is a 
writing in the dust of ahighway. He was more concerned with 
the training of His disciples than with the permanent publica- 
tion of His utterances. The literary silence of Christ is the 
strongest possible proof of the confidence which He placed in 
the capacity and honesty of His followers to serve as witnesses 
of His life and teaching. Even if we could believe the 
monstrous idea that they betrayed that confidence and gave 
us a different version of Christianity from that which they 
had received from the lips of their Master, we should have no 
means of correcting them, for we have only their testimony to 
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fall back upon. The earliest Christian writings were the 
teachings of apostles. Whatever date we assign to the 
four Gospels no one can suppose that one of them was written 
when St. Paul composed his chief epistles; and when the 
Gospels appeared, they gave and could only give the apostolic 
account of Jesus Christ. 

Nevertheless the case may be pressed too far, and it will 
be, if no mitigating circumstances on the other side are 
admitted. There is a difference between testimony and 
inference. A truthful witness may add his own inferences to 
the evidence which he gives without invalidating that 
evidence. And then, if we choose, we may fall back from his 
arguments to his testimony, and accept the one while ques- 
tioning the other. It is even possible that unconscious 
differences and contradictions may spring up. The witness 
may have too good a memory and too honest a disposition to 
give a false version of what he saw and heard, and yet he may 
have pursued his own line of thought independently until he 
has reached a point which is very remote from, and even 
opposed to, that tradition of his teacher which he faithfully 
repeats. If any one doubts the possibility of such an anoma- 
lous state of mind let him reflect how rare a thing perfect 
self-consistency is. We are not logical machines. Moreover, 
a man often moves in two or three distinct worlds of thought, 
and he may never bring these separate spheres into a common 
agreement. He may never harmonize his science with his 
theology, his business with his religion, or his history with 
his politics. The relations of Plato and Socrates are not 
analogous, because Plato never professes to give an un- 
biassed biographical portrait of his master. The ‘ Apology” 
has an entirely different aim from that of Xenophon’s 
‘* Memorabilia.” Plato’s Socrates is plainly intended to 
be an ideal creation freely endowed with his great pupil's 
ideas. But, while Plato does not pretend to write history, the 
four Evangelists do solemnly offer to us what professes to be 
an uncoloured chronicle of events. An honest Methodist, 
writing the life of Wesley, will have to portray his leader’s 
High Churchmanship, although he may not only reject all 
High Church notions for himself, but may succeed in per- 
suading himself that he has not departed from the teaching 
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of the founder of his sect. Is it not conceivably possible that 
the case of the apostles should be analogous ? 

Personally, I am far from admitting that any such difference 
between the religion of our Lord and that of His apostles exists. 
The apostles were authorized by their Master to expound His 
gospel. We have good reason for believing that Christ gave 
to these commissioned disciples the spirit which should lead 
them into truth, gave them the power of the keys, and so 
conferred his authority in teaching upon them. And not 
only on this @ priort ground must one who has full faith in 
Christ believe in the consistency of apostolic teaching with 
that of our Lord, but a fair examination of the contents of the 
New Testament should lead us to see that this consistency 
does exist as a fact. If we begin with Christ we shall go on 
insensibly and naturally and inevitably to Paul and John. 
The reason why I call attention to the psychological possi- 
bility of a difference of teaching is not that I believe that any 
such difference exists, nor merely for the sake of establishing 
an empty theory, nor to point out an unimportant flaw in the 
argument of an able writer, but because the consideration is 
most important for those who are not prepared to accept the 
whole of Christianity at once. You go to a man and say, “If 
you become a Christian, you must accept the New Testament.” 
He replies, ‘‘ I cannot follow the rabbinical and legal argu- 
ments of St. Paul; St. John’s mysticism seems to me non 
proven.” Here are great stumbling-blocks on the threshold, 
stumbling-blocks which Dr. Weiss cannot remove. But, if 
the case be as I have endeavoured to show, you may reply, 
“ Never mind about Paul and John for the present, listen to 
the Sermon on the Mount and the parables of the Good 
Samaritan and the Prodigal Son; study the conversations with 
Nicodemus and with the woman at the well; consider the 
narratives of the woman that was a sinner, and of Zaccheus ; 
weigh the great facts of the life and death and resurrection of 
Jesus of Nazareth; try to understand His character and 
purposes. Here you will find the root and foundation of 
Christianity. This is the first primitive gospel.’’ Surely we 
have here an easier approach to Christianity than that which 
requires, as a preliminary step, a full and implicit assent to 
all the doctrines of the Epistles. 
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There is another and more important way in which the 
present age is turning to the life and person of Jesus Christ. 
It is coming to look more and more in this direction for the 
chief grounds of faith in the Christian religion. Not only is 
the gospel narrative searched for the discovery of the elemen- 
tary ideas of Christianity, it is also considered to contain the 
foundation of faith in the truth of Christianity. Jesus Christ 
Himself is taken as the chief evidence for Christianity. The 
most popular and characteristic English book on the side of 
unbelief which our age has seen is that entitled ‘‘ Supernatural 
Religion,” the principal aim of which is to dissolve the por- 
trait of our Lord in the four Gospels, by discrediting the ele- 
ments out of which that portrait is formed. On the other 
hand, the wisest writers in defence of Christianity find their 
strongest arguments in the life and character of Jesus. Now 
it is not a little disappointing to find Dr. Weiss laboriously 
opposing this method of studying the evidences of Christi- 
anity, which is accepted on both sides as the one of most 
supreme importance. No doubt there is force and point in 
some of the statements which he lays down. Thus in the 
preface to his ‘‘ Life of Christ,” he says, “‘I cannot assume 
that the question as to how far the details in the tradition 
regarding the earthly life of Jesus may or may not be 
credible, touches religious belief in Christ’s person and work.” 
This statement opens up a very important question. The 
phraseology of it is skilfully and carefully guarded. It is 
most important that the world should know that the truth of 
Christianity does not depend on the absolute, literal accuracy 
of every minute point in the four Gospel narratives. We need 
not comprehend the behaviour of the Gadarene swine in order 
to believe in Jesus Christ. If by “details ’’ Dr. Weiss means 
accidental minutiz of the narrative, few of us will be disposed 
to dispute what he says. For the question is not whether or 
no the details are all correctly reported, but whether, in the 
event of some of them being proved to be incorrectly nar- 
rated, we should there and then abandon our whole Christian 
faith. Surely no man in his senses would venture to hang 
his creed on such a feeble thread. Christian belief stands on 
a very broad basis, and it would no more collapse because one 
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or more of the points of the Gospel narrative should prove to 
be mistaken than the great Pyramid would fall if a few of its 
innumerable stones were removed, But the peculiarity of 
Dr. Weiss’s position is hinted at by the expression, ‘“‘ religious 
belief” in the sentence which I have quoted above. For his 
subsequent explanations show that this “‘ religious belief” is 
considered to be independent of historical evidence, and to be 
founded on subjective spiritual experience. Here we come to 
the peculiar views which are so confusing and disappointing. 

Dr. Weiss states that “the fundamental facts in Christ’s 
gospel can neither be contested nor established from the facts 
of the life of Jesus.”” These facts, he holds, are spiritual facts 
of expiation and atonement. They are known to us by the 
teachings of the apostles. These are not contained in the 
Gospel narratives ; consequently, the question of the authen- 
ticity of those narratives does not affect them. Thus we are 
carried right away from a Christianity of history and visible 
transactions to one of theological doctrine and. pure spiri- 
tual experience. That there is this element in Christianity, 
most of us will not only admit, but maintain. Without it 
the facts would lose their deepest significance. The point at 
issue is not whether the doctrines and spiritual experiences 
exist ; it is whether they constitute the gospel independently 
ofthe history. For my part, the doctrine of Christianity and 
the spirit of it are incarnate in the Gospel narratives, and 
those narratives are both the best embodiment and the surest 
foundation for belief in the spiritual and intellectual side of 
Christianity. If this view is to be regarded as erroneous, 
where are we to look for the foundation of our Christian 
faith ? 

Dr. Weiss admits, indeed, that the apostles bear witness to 
certain historical facts. But he is careful to add, “ only they 
are not facts which can be reached or established by a scientific 
method, but facts which must be laid hold of in faith, and 
which must accredit themselves to religious experience.” Now 
it may be that no bare scientific method will suffice to esta- 
blish the truth of the Gospel narratives. Thus the fact of 
the resurrection of Christ is as well attested as that of the 
assassination of Julius Cesar, and yet there are men who 
refuse to believe in the former event, while they never ques- 
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tion the latter. It is necessary that a spiritual consideration 
of the superhuman character and work of Christ should 
prepare us for the admission of that which is quite beyond 
ordinary human experience in order that prejudices which 
might otherwise shut our minds against the historical evi- 
dence should be removed. But while spiritual experience 
may thus clear adverse prepossessions out of the way of his- 
torical evidence, it cannot be allowed to take the place of that 
evidence. ‘To permit it to do so will be to open the flood- 
gates for the wildest delusions. It will come to this—some 
will accept their spiritual experience as valid evidence, and 
will give to it'a meaning as best suits their own peculiar 
idiosyncrasy ; and others, not possessing the requisite spiritual 
experience and not recognizing the worth of it, will see no 
solid ground on which to build a Christian faith. 

Is it the case that our Christian faith is independent of his- 
torical evidence ? Even supposing it were so in the days of 
the apostles, it does not follow that it should be now; and this 
for two reasons—first, because the scientific temper of our 
own age is very different from the mood of mind in the first 
century, so that persuasions which might have moved that 
century might not touch the nineteenth century ; and 
secondly, because we have no apostles with their mighty 
inspiration to overwhelm the multitude of their hearers, but 
only more or less gifted ordinary Christian teachers. No 
doubt, in our own day, many are convinced of the truth of 
Christianity without giving a thought to its historical evi- 
dences. The earnest mission preacher can bring unbelievers 
to faith in Christ solely by means of spiritual, moral, and 
emotional influences, and his persuasion may be so practical 
and affectionate that the truth of what he says will be uncon- 
sciously accepted. Then, no doubt, subsequently the good 
effects of faith will come in as a justification for its ex- 
istence. But this will be in the case of those whose unbelief 
is due rather to worldly living than to pure intellectual scep- 
ticism. In the case of the latter class, we cannot dispense 
with solid historical facts. 

Did the apostles dispense with these facts? Did they make 
all their evidence rest upon subjective spiritual experience ? 
I maintain that any such picture of apostolic preaching is 
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totally erroneous. On the contrary, the first Christian 
preachers appealed to plain facts of history. On the day 
of Pentecost, Peter and his companions appeared as witnesses 
to these facts. Their claim to be heard was not a mys- 
terious, unproven Divine commission. It was just that they 
had seen and heard the great facts of the gospel. It may 
be observed in passing that this point of personal testimony 
to the events of the life of Christ was felt to be the one 
essential in the choice of an apostle to fill the vacant place 
of Judas. St. Paul pursued a more argumentative method 
of preaching. But he based his reasoning on a’ funda- 
mental fact. With him, as with the other apostles, the resur- 
rection of Jesus Christ was the first ground for belief. 
Wherever he went he preached the resurrection ; and if this 
fact was disputed—as it was at Corinth—he did not point to 
spiritual experience, he called witnesses to prove his case. 
We are not in the position of those who heard the first pro- 
clamation of the gospel. There are no witnesses to the life 
of Christ living in our midst. We have to reach across the 
ages for testimony to the great facts on which our religion is 
based. On the other hand, we have a gain which more than 
compensates for the loss of spiritual contact with original 
witnesses. For those very ages which intervene between us 
and the time of our Lord are themselves witnesses to the 
power of His gospel. The history of Christianity, if only in 
the fact that it has survived the corruption of priests and the 
dogmatism of theologians, is to us a powerful evidence of its 
superhuman vitality. Still we cannot dispense with the 
original historical evidence. The question for those who 
reject Christianity is, How will they account for the Christ of 
the Gospels? Leaving out of notice the subject of the authen- 
ticity and genuineness of those Gospels, and taking them in 
themselves, how is the marvellous portrait which they contain 
to be accounted for? Whatever men may say about the 
origin of the documents does not touch the essential charac- 
teristics of them. What the unbeliever has to face is certain 
unique records. Whether they tell ‘of fact or of fable, of his- 
tory, legend, or myth, here they are, and they must be 
explained. They give us brief outlines of a portrait which is 
so supremely lovely and majestic as to have won the devotion 
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of prince and peasant, of learned and simple, in all ages, in 
every clime. What consummate artists couid have conceived 
so original and superb an ideal? Shall we best explain the 
work by saying that the artists worked without a model; or, 
which comes to much the same thing, that they used a model 
which was practically little better than a lay figure, and 
idealized it till they produced their picture of the Divine Man. 
In that case all that strikes us as so superbly exalted in the 
Christ of the Gospels must have been in the Evangelists 
themselves, for it is an essential condition of art that the 
artist can only create out of the stuff of his own experience. 
Thus we are landed in the paradox that, in order to escape 
belief in one historical Christ, we must accept a number of 
obscure Christs, or perhaps a vaguely diffused Christ repre- 
senting the Zeitgeist of the first century. Think of such a 
spirit of the age in the debased first century! Think of it of 
emanating from such a people as that which Josephus has 
made known to us in his graphic picture of the bitter fanatics 
at the siege of Jerusalem! Yet some such alternative must 
be faced by those who reject the historical Christ. To the 
historical Christ of the Gospels, then, we go back for solid 
commanding evidence of the truth of Christianity. It is a 
supreme mistake to turn from this great standing proof of 
our religion to doctrines of redemption and sensations of spi- 
ritual experience, though these are all of vast importance in 
their place. Not only do the facts of the Gospel narrative 
command our faith, they touch our emotions. That very 
spiritual feeling which Dr. Weiss desires us to regard as a 
condition of believing in the doctrines of redemption will 
grow out of our contemplation of the wonderful life better 
than out of any consideration of plans of salvation. The per- 
sonal influence of Christ, felt through the vision of Him in 
the Gospels, will give us the ground for faith in Him, and 
best win that faith as an act of enthusiastic devotion out of 
which we may go on to study the doctrines of Christianity, as 
did the early Christians when they began by hearing the 
preaching of Christ and Him crucified, and only came later 
to consider theological doctrines in epistles addressed to 
churches of men and woman already established in the 
Christian faith. W. F. ADENEY. 





THE WHIRLING AND HOWLING DERVISHES AT 
CONSTANTINOPLE, 


Approacuine Constantinople from the sea the panorama is, 
of its kind, one of the finest in the world. Dome and minaret 
and tower rise on each side of the Golden Horn, gay with 
many colours, and sharply defined against the sky—a very 
city of palaces. Setting foot in its streets, the charm is soon 
dispelled, for squalor and poverty, smells and filth, gloomy 
streets and tumbledown houses, produce an effect not soon 
forgotten. 

Arriving early on a cold rainy morning in March, 1883, 
after the usual shouting and bustle of landing, we were 
deposited on the quay of the Custom House, where there 
was no shelter, and our baggage was opened for examination 
on the wet, muddy stones. ‘ Backsheesh”’ was openly de- 
manded by the officials, and when they were satisfied, the 
portmanteaus were passed on with alacrity. It is not a 
question of whether there are excisable articles amongst 
your luggage, but of how much you will give—the examination 
being a mere form. ‘Two sturdy porters with small saddles 
on their shoulders slung our baggage on their backs, and set 
off through by-ways and a perfect labyrinth of corkscrew 
streets, arriving at the hotel almost as soon as we did. 
Managing to squeeze ourselves into a small rickety fly, drawn 
by two horses, we started through streets so narrow that we 
could sometimes have touched both walls as we sat, over 
pavement so broken that it seemed every moment about to 
tear off the wheels or turn over the vehicle. The ascent 
to the Grande Rue from the quay must be about 400 feet, 
and the distance 1} miles, and we were heartily glad to 
arrive in safety at the Hotel Byzance, and to find our rooms 
ready. 

Only a few main thoroughfares are passable for wheeled 
vehicles, and even a wheelbarrow can hardly be used. We 
saw, one day, eight men carrying a huge barrel of cement, 
slung from a pole on their shoulders, and even the fire-engines 
are carried in the same way. Fires are very frequent, and 
amongst the wooden houses are most destructive. There 
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are two towers in the highest parts of Pera and Stamboul, 
more than 300 feet high, where watch is kept night and day, 
and whence the alarm is given and signals displayed to direct 
the firemen where to carry help. These men, clad only in 
a thin cotton shirt and short trousers, with arms and chest 
bare, and without shoes or stockings, carry the engine through 
the streets. We met them three times in four days, hurrying 
along, hot, bespattered, and weary, followed by a crowd such 
as few cities could furnish at a moment’s notice—Greeks, 
Turks, Russians, Jews, Circassians, Arabs, Nubians, each in 
their distinctive dress, made “kin’’ by the “one touch of 
nature,”’ curiosity. 

We climbed one of the fire-towers, and were rewarded by 
a magnificent view. The city with its mosques and monu- 
ments lay at our feet, divided by the Golden Horn and linked 
together by two bridges. Shipping of all nationalities crowded 
the harbour, the quaint lateen sails and the deep russet of 
the canvas giving special features of outline and colour. 
Lovely gardens clothe the shores of the Bosphorus as far as 
the eye can reach, studded with villages and villas belonging 
to wealthy merchants. In the distance, the mountains white 
with fresh snow glowed in the sunset, against a sky of deepest 
blue. Close to the base of the tower we noticed a cluster of 
small domes, like ant-hills, covering an acre or more. This 
was the roof of the bazaars through which we had just 
sauntered. They are far more extensive than those of Cairo, 
but not nearly so picturesque, nor are the people so thoroughly 
Eastern. Like the Cairene merchants, those of Stamboul 
always ask about twice as much for an article as they expect 
to get, and the process of bargaining for any trifle costs more 
in time and patience than it is worth. 

Learning that Wednesday was the day to see the Whirling 
Dervishes, we made our way to their mosque, and found 
admission to the place allotted to spectators. A space about 
25 feet in diameter is railed off, and floored with parquetrie 
worn smooth by the feet of the performers. 

Twelve men, most of them young, took part in the cere- 
mony; and when we entered they were seated motionless on 
the floor, while in a gallery over our heads a wheezing flute 
and a tom-tom kept up a discordant and feeble tune. With 
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folded arms and closed eyes the dervishes sat, lost, as it 
seemed, in meditation. Suddenly a voice joined the instru- 
ments above and commenced a wailing chant. As the first 
words sounded through the building the men rose to their 
feet, and began a slow march round in single file within the 
railing. They wore long robes of bright green, trailing on 
the ground, almost concealing their bare feet, and sugar-loaf 
hats of brown felt. Over the mat where the chief priest had 
been seated was inscribed the sacred name ‘‘ Allah;’’ and as 
each man approached he bowed low beneath it, turning to 
bow again, with hands crossed on his breast, when he had 
passed—each thus seeming to bow to the man who followed 
him. This lasted for about ten minutes, and then, at a 
change in the singing above, the dervishes stepped into the 
middle of the floor, and, throwing off their black cloaks, began 
slowly to spin round, each on his axis, and all revolving 
round a central dancer. They turned on the toe and heel 
of one foot, using the other to push themselves round. Their 
arms were extended, with the palm of one hand upward and 
the other drooping. Gradually the pace increased, till nine 
men were whirling round so fast that their long skirts stood 
out like the fibres of a twirling mop. The chant in the 
gallery still went on, and so long as we remained the dervishes 
maintained their speed. All was most decorous and solemn, 
and their half-closed eyes gave to the faces of the performers 
a look of absorbed meditation, as they silently revolved. 

It is thought that this ceremony is a survival and adapta- 
tion of a very ancient heathen rite, originally expressive of 
the motion of the planets,* and is one of the many instances 
in which some fragment of an extinct religion becomes 
interwoven with that which supersedes it. The sun worship 
and fire worship of the East lives again in the gyrations of 
these devotees of Islam; and it is not a little curious that a 
religion so bitterly opposed to idolatry in every form should 
have absorbed and adapted in this and other instances 
fragments of heathen rites which survive in no other way. 

Taking one of the steamers which ply on the Bosphorus 
we landed on the Asiatic side at Scutari, and made our way 


** See the subject treated more fully in ‘‘ Heth and Moab,” by C. R. 
Conder, R.E., pp. 66, 290. 
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to the convent of the Howling Dervishes. The service had 
commenced, and we were conducted to a small gallery exactly 
above the principal performers. The convent-mosque is 
about 40 feet square, low-roofed and bare. Prayer-carpets 
were spread on part of the floor, and on these about half a 
dozen men were sitting, muttering at intervals sentences 
from the Koran. Standing near them in rows were about 
eighteen boys and girls, who feebly imitated the actions of the 
men on whom we looked down from the gallery. About 
twenty-five to thirty young men stood shoulder to shoulder, 
like a solid wall, most of them wearing only their ordinary 
dress as merchants, tradesmen, porters, &c., while a few 
adopted a white cotton cap, the others being bareheaded. 
They were reciting, in time but not in tune, in a low, harsh 
key, the words of their ritual—the ninety-nine attributes of 
God, each of which is repeated ninety-nine times. Keeping 
time with the words they swayed en masse, first on one 
foot, then on the other, then backwards till they almost bent 
double, then forwards till their heads nearly swept the floor ; 
sideways, backwards, forwards, faster and further they swung 
and bent, a solid moving mass, their voices growing each 
moment louder and harsher, till the leader, who stood in the 
centre of the line (having kept count of the number of repeti- 
tions, I suppose), changed the note and the words, and they 
went on more gently for a little while, gradually working 
themselves up to louder cries and more vigorous swaying. 
Never for a moment did they pause or zease during. the hour 
we remained, and some of them appeared on the verge of 
fainting or epilepsy. Their hot breath and steaming perspi- 
ration rose to the gallery, and made our bird’s-eye view 
anything but sweet. They pulled off, or rather struggled 
out of, all outside garments, without leaving the rank or 
stopping their exertions, the deacons taking charge of coats 
and cloaks. The sight was distressing, if not disgusting, 
and the men seemed wrought upon almost to frenzy.* 

* Is there not the germ of this same fanaticism in the excitement to 
which the Salvation Army endeavour to work themselves up—an excite- 
ment which seems, to a quiet on-looker, to take its rise not in truth 
uttered nor in stimulating teaching, but in a determined effort on the 


part of the leaders to produce, by reiteration of a few words in tones of 
increasing vehemence, accompanied by gestures which gather force from 
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At certain seasons of the year they meet and scourge them- 
selves till the blood flows, lacerate themselves with swords, 
kiss red-hot metal, and use other tortures to mortify the flesh ; 
and we were told by one who had seen it that the spectacle 
was revolting in the extreme. When the howling had lasted 
three-quarters of an hour, and was still going on, an old priest 
rose from his prayer-carpet and, attended by the deacons, 
went to the further side of the mosque where was a small 
apse, facing Mecca, and began to open various little bundles 
of linen which persons in the building had brought and laid 
there. From each he took a snow-white muslin shirt, on 
which he breathed, uttering some words; and having tied 
a knot in the sleeve he replaced it in its wrapper. These 
garments would be carried away to the sick by those who 
had brought them in the hope that, like the ‘‘ handkerchiefs 
and aprons” taken from Paul, they might bring healing to 
the sufferers. Two decanters of water were also breathed 
into and the stoppers carefully replaced, with similar intent. 

While this was going on, twelve or fourteen girls and boys, 
some of them attended by liveried servants, laid themselves 
down on the floor on their faces, side by side, and the old 
priest, steadying himself by the hand of an assistant, walked 
on the prostrate bodies of the children, thrice, from end to 
end of the row. One little lame girl about three years old 
cried bitterly, as if his tread hurt her; the others did not 
appear to be the worse for it, and from their eagerness in 
pressing forward to kiss the priest’s hand as they rose and 
went to join their friends, they evidently felt that his walking 
upon them had conferred a favour. Some of them looked ill, 
and perhaps hoped to gain healing from the ordeal. 

On the steamer, as we returned to Pera, was one of the 


the numbers who simultaneously employ them, a state of mind in which 
persons shall be lifted above the ordinary and commonplace, and shall 
do and say that which in cooler moments would have been impossible. 

An intelligent Sheikh quoted in The Times says that the dervishes 
hold the unity of God, and are constantly proclaiming Allah, and it is 
by dint of proclaiming Him that their minds reach that pitch of extreme 
zeal, or fanaticism as some may call it. It isthought that while a believer 
utters the name of God he can do nothing for which he will have to give 
an account; hence the law ordains that it should be pronounced as fre- 
quently as possible. 
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boys, with his mother and friends, and they were carrying 
with great care one of the bundles that had just been breathed 
on to some invalid at home. There is some comfort in the 
recollection that while the sick are trusting to these miraculous 
cures, they will probably desist from the barbarous remedies 
which are often worse than the disease, and thus give nature 
a chance to assert herself and throw off the malady. 

The burial-grounds of Constantinople form a striking 
feature of the landscape as seen from the sea, their tall 
gloomy cypresses giving a sombre tone to the hill-sides. On 
a nearer view they are even more impressive. The Moslem 
custom is to erect at the head of the graves of men a stone 
about five feet high, in shape very much resembling the 
human form, and crowned with a turban like that which the 
deceased was accustomed to wear. These monoliths, standing 
amidst the gloom of the thickly planted cypress trees, look 
like silent mourners watching over the dead. 

There is now no difficulty in gaining entrance to any of the 
mosques, a fee of two francs being charged for each person, 
and a further sum of two francs is demanded for the use of 
ragged heelless slippers, with which you are expected to 
shuffle over the floor—if you can. We were warned of this 
by previous visitors, and went provided with our own. St. 
Sophia is perhaps the most interesting of the mosques, but 
not the most beautiful. Our first view of the interior was 
from the Women’s Gallery, which commands the building very 
much as the Whispering Gallery does in St. Paul’s, but it is 
not so lofty. It was some time before we discovered what 
gave the building the appearance of being askew. It seems 
that as Mecca lies south-east from Constantinople, and the 
church was built originally for Christian worship, facing due 
east, the shrine had to be placed a little to the left in the apse. 
As all the worshippers face Mecca while at prayer, the 
prayer-carpets, which cover the floor lying side by side, run 
diagonally, and, with their stripes and borders of rich colour, 
give this unusual appearance to the vast building. Six 
enormous shields of bright green, with inscriptions in gold, 
bearing the names of Allah and Mahomet, have been erected, 
probably to obliterate some Christian symbol, and they com- 
pletely destroy the symmetry of the grand arches which support 
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the dome. For a few coppers the man in charge offered to 
knock down a piece of the marvellous mosaic which is one of 
the glories of the building, but we declined to encourage such 
barbarism. 

Pillars from the temple at Ephesus and from Delphos are 
shown, and also a “‘ sweating pillar,” which is resorted to as 
having healing virtue. There is a hole, protected by metal 
plates, into which the hand may be thrust, and a little moisture 
is found exuding from the marble; this is rubbed on the 
diseased eyes or limb, and, as our guide asserted, the cure is 
instantaneous. We were not fortunate enough to see it put 
to the test. The ‘cistern of a thousand columns,” which 
must have been once an imposing structure, is now buried 
thirty feet below the ground. You descend a flight of broken 
steps, and, after the eye has become accustomed to the gloom,,. 
a great area is visible covered with a forest of white marble 
pillars, which rest on others which are more than half buried ; 
and these, again, rest on a third tier below, so that originally 
the water (which now only fills a dirty pool) was arched over 
by pillars and dome ninety or one hundred feet high. This 
space has been gradually filled up by the dirt and rubbish 
from the streets being shot into it for generations past, and 
only of late years has the upper portion been excavated and 
its proportions discovered. 

On Friday morning we went to see the Sultan go to mosque, 
and were very fortunate in having an excellent view. Possibly 
owing to the fact that there were two ladies in the party, 
more courtesy was shown to us than was experienced by a 
writer who, two months later, attempting to see the sight, 
was very roughly handled, and almost in fear of his life. 
Nothing could exceed the politeness of the officers in the 
cuard-room, who, seeing us in the crowd, invited us to stand 
on a raised platform under shelter, whence we could see 
everything in comfort. The Sultan came punctually, attended 
by a brilliant cortége, all the officers wearing splendid uniforms, 
decorated with three or four orders or medals. The Sultan 
wore a black frock-coat, and the red fez universal in Constan- 
tinople, his only decoration being a diamond aigrette on the 
side of the fez. Two of his wives, veiled in the very becoming 
white muslin now fashionable amongst Turkish ladies, came 
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in a close carriage, and remained in it while his highness 
went into the mosque. They were attended solely by an 
enormous Nubian, head and shoulders higher than the 
carriage, who stood at the door after the horses were re- 
moved. As the Sultan came in sight on horseback, the 
muezzin appeared on the minaret opposite, and called the 
faithful to prayer. 

Dogs are still the public scavengers of the city, and cer- 
tainly there is plenty of work for them. They belong to no 
one, and their number has not been even estimated. In a 
sunny spot at a street corner we counted thirty-two, large and 
small. They look surly and fierce, but in the daytime they 
are quite harmless. The night is made hideous by their 
baying, especially if it be moonlight; and the sharp clang of 
the watchman’s iron-shod staff seems to rouse them, and give 
effectual warning to the thieves of the whereabouts of that 
functionary. The dogs have their districts, to which they 
keep rigorously, not allowing animals from another quarter 
to poach on their preserves. A pious Mussulman, pitying 
these homeless wanderers, left money to provide a meal of 
bread for the dogs of his quarter, to be given out to them every 
Friday morning. The creatures know the day and hour, and 
congregate in hundreds round the mosque where the dole is 
distributed. If some poor vagrant from another district, 
driven by hunger, tries to share the feast, he soon repents his 
temerity ; the denizens of the favoured quarter send him off 
howling, a sadder and a wiser dog. 

There is a curious custom amongst the thieves of Constan- 
tinople of working in gangs; and we were told by a banker 
that when a robbery is committed it is usual with them to 
leave some token by which the police may know which gang 
is responsible, and leave the others unmolested. Evidently 
there is honour amongst thieves. 

It was pleasant to see in the shop windows the Bible dis- 
played for sale, while only a few years ago it was almost a 
crime to possess a copy. Christian work is being carried on 
amongst the teeming population, and though as yet progress 
is slow, the time is surely coming when the crescent shall 
yield to the cross, and when ‘‘ He shall reign whose right it 
is.” ANNIE (M°ALL) PHILPS. 
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TRANSITION. 


A TALE ILLUSTRATIVE OF THE RELIGIOUS THOUGHT 
AND LIFE OF THE AGE. 


CHAPTER XV. 


Constance Rovutnepce was not the girl to regard the pro- 
gress of the contest at Marston with indifference. Most of 
the young ladies of her acquaintance were partisans either 
on one side or the other, but in a large number of cases their 
zeal was not accompanied by intelligence. They knew little 
and cared even less about the principles at issue, but their 
fathers and brothers were interested in the struggle, and they 
naturally ranged themselves by their side ; and if, as sometimes 
occurred, one of them happened to marry a husband of the 
opposite party, she easily, and as a matter of course, transferred 
her allegiance, and possibly became a passionate opponent of 
the cause with which her own family was identified. Constance 
could never have been a politician of this type. She had 
thought out the questions of the day for herself, and was 
deeply interested in the advance of those great principles of 
liberty which she had accepted. Lady politicians are apt to 
be intense and enthusiastic sometimes because of their pas- 
sionate admiration of the chief of their party, whom they 
exalt into an illustrious hero; but sometimes also because of 
their keen appreciation of the righteousness of the cause for 
which they are contending, and the importance of its success 
to the true interests of the nation. It is often said that 
women are deficient in the sense of justice, and that when 
they are found on the side of freedom and progress, it is more 
frequently the result of kindly feeling or personal associations 
than of pure reasoning. This is an exaggeration of a 
fact which is not to the discredit of women. From their 
very constitution they are influenced by considerations which 
hardly affect the harder natures of men, but which assuredly 
ought to have their own place in the direction of public affairs. 
It might possibly be for the general good if the world was 
governed by logic, but every attempt to do this has failed. 
Sentiment does count for much, and the endeavours to ignore 
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it have never prospered. It does not, therefore, follow that 
we should not contend for an application of principles which 
may seem severe, for the sovereignty of logic really means the 
supremacy of right, but simply that we should not carry on the 
struggle in such contemptuous indifference to feelings which 
have a powerful hold on the human mind as to ensure defeat 
and retard the success of the very truth for which we are 
concerned. Clear-headed and yet warm-hearted women are 
especially useful in keeping us in memory of this point. 
Their instincts are truer, more penetrating, and often more 
trustworthy than the hard calculations of masculine shrewd- 
ness, and if underneath there be a sound intelligence, their 
political influence will be of the highest value. 

This was certainly the case with Constance. She was a 
keen politician, but her keenness was not, as often happens 
even with intelligent members of her sex, due chiefly to per- 
sonal sympathy but rather to convictions which had been care- 
fully thought out and were firmly held. She had, as might 
be expected from one so dominated by Liberal ideas, an 
enthusiasm for Mr. Gladstone; but in this enthusiasm there 
was nothing of weak hero-worship. In her view he was more 
than a statesman of transcendent ability, or a political chief 
who was the glory and strength of a great historic party. In 
the man she was deeply interested. She was familiar with 
the story of his political life, and honoured him for that rare 
devotion to right and truth which had led him from point to 
point of political progress. So far from being affected by the 
charges of inconsistency based on the steady development of 
his political views, she recognized in it the continuous ad- 
vance of a mind too vigorous to be held by the chains of mere 
tradition, too courageous to shrink from the confession of 
error, and too honest to close its eye to any truth which was 
borne in upon it by clear evidence. Her woman’s nature, too, 
had been touched at its tenderest and strongest point by the 
pertinacity of the attacks which had been directed against a 
great statesman, for no other reason, so far as she was able 
to perceive, except that he towered so far above his contem- 
poraries in moral as well as in intellectual qualities, and that 
he was so heedless of mere political conventionalism and the 
prejudices of society when they stood in the way of any 
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measures which appeared to him essential to the well-being 
of the people or the true honour of the country. She resented, 
as multitudes besides do, the malevolence and falsehood of 
the Tory misrepresentations, and felt that the party which 
stooped to such base attempts to injure a great adversary was 
simply bringing about its own degradation. But with all this, 
her Liberalism was much more than devotion to Mr. Glad- 
stone. 

In truth, she was not at all insensible to the defects 
of his administration, especially when regarded from a Dis- 
senting standpoint. About his episcopal appointments she 
cared little, for she was too sturdy a Protestant to believe 
that Anglican bishops were likely to domuch either to advance 
or hinder true Protestant principles. She had seen how much 
of the spirit of the ecclesiastic many Evangelical prelates had 
speedily developed, and she felt that if High Anglicans were 
to carry out their own opinions it would be so much the worse 
for the Establishment. While, therefore, she regretted that 
Mr. Gladstone had not emancipated himself from the eccle- 
siastical as well as the political errors of his youth, she was 
not concerned as much as some even of her Dissenting friends 
as to the effect of his church patronage upon the religious 
interests of the country, and certainly she had not the 
slightest sympathy with those Evangelicals who complained 
so bitterly that the statesman whom they had so vehemently 
opposed did not accept their own view of the merits of their 
party, and of its importance to the prosperity of the Angli- 
can Church. What there was, indeed, in the Evangelical 
régime, in the days when Lord Palmerston was minister and 
Lord Shaftesbury nominated the bishops, to make Noncon- 
formists or even Protestants mourn over its departure, and long 
for the return of a like haleyon period, is not very apparent. 
Constance was one of the Dissenters who regarded these epis- 
copal appointments with comparative indifference, but she 
had a strong feeling as to the treatment accorded to Noncon- 
formists by the party for which they had done and were doing 
such noble yeoman’s service. She was wise enough to see, 
however, that this is but a temporary phase of political life, 
which has probably been prolonged in consequence of the eccle- 
siastical proclivities of the Prime Minister, and that its incon- 
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veniences and even injustices are but a small price to pay for 
the immense advantage which has accrued from the influence 
of Mr. Gladstone as the representative of Liberalism at so 
critical a period in the history of popular progress. Dissen- 
ters have had to wait so long for common justice that they 
can afford to tolerate even some further delay in the recogni- 
tion of their just claims, provided that their forbearance helps 
on the advance of those ideas of religious equality and right 
to whose influence they trust for their ultimate triumph. It 
may perhaps safely be said that no other Minister but Mr. 
Gladstone could have induced them so quietly to endure such 
an administrator as Lord Selborne, whose presence in a 
Liberal Cabinet is a weakness as well as an anomaly, but 
whose influence has nowhere told so disastrously as in its 
bearings upon Dissenters. Nonconformists have never sup- 
ported Mr. Gladstone under the belief that he had any vital 
sympathy with their ecclesiastical principles and aims, but 
solely because they held him to be the most able and con- 
sistent exponent of true Liberal principles. They have been 
so far rewarded that those principles have made steady 
progress, and as they have triumphed, have rendered the 
perpetuation of odious sectarian privileges, in common with 
unjust class distinctions of all kinds, absolutely impossible. 
It was these principles which kindled the enthusiasm of 
Constance, and which made her one of the most zealous sup- 
porters of whom Mr. Hampden could boast. It was not sur- 
prising, therefore, that she was deeply interested in the part 
which Cecil was playing in the contest. She had never cared 
to analyze her feelings towards the young man, had not indeed 
felt the necessity of doing so, and so far this was favourable 
to any hopes which he might entertain. Had she begun to 
think of him as a possible lover, her manner would necessarily 
have been more constrained ; but in the entire absence of any 
suspicion of the kind, at all events in the early days of their 
intercourse, she had acted with an unreserved freedom which 
certainly brought out all the best points of her own character, 
but which at the same time was most fatal to the peace of the 
young man, and ultimately even to her own. There was 
in her nothing of the flirt or coquette. She did not covet 
admiration or pose to secure it. She therefore conversed as 
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naturally with Cecil as with her own brother on points of 
common interest without any thought of love. But that love 
came nevertheless, grew up so gradually that it was hardly 
suspected by either until it had already acquired such a place 
in their hearts that it would not have been easy to dis- 
possess it. Constance had been interested in the progress of 
Cecil’s opinions, and when the election came and he displayed 
an earnestness, an intelligence, and a power which at once 
gave him a foremost position among Mr. Hampden’s friends, 
while Mr. Hampden himself was the first to recognize the 
valuable services of his brilliant young ally, her interest 
began to take a warmer colouring and, unknown to herself, 
was rapidly growing into a more tender sentiment. Yet not 
a word of love had ever passed between them, and had their 
conversations been reported they would have betrayed nothing 
of the secrets of their hearts. They talked of art and science, 
of politics and statesmen, of history and poetry ; in truth, of 
anything but the subject which lay nearest the heart of one 
if not of both of them. For Cecil, as we have seen, had 
begun to understand his own feelings, and the better he 
understood, the greater the perplexity in which he felt himself. 
With all his learning and ability he knew that he was as yet 
without a position. He had dreams of the future, and these 
dreams had been fostered by the success which he had 
achieved during this struggle. Without appropriating to 
himself in ‘the fullest degree the kind expressions of the 
party generally, and especially of the candidate, all his 
modesty could not make him insensible to the evidences of 
his power, which in various forms crowded upon him. The 
question would arise how this was to be turned to practical 
purpose. He was not a young man of lofty ambitions, but 
now that his heart had become so deeply interested, he was 
naturally anxious to reach such a position as would justify 
him, without undue presumption, in telling to the fair one 
herself the story of his love. He had such an opinion of 
Mr. Routledge himself that he believed he would not be 
influenced by merely sordid considerations of money and rank, 
and that he would not turn away from him disdainfully as a 
suitor for his daughter’s hand, if he had before him any reason- 
able prospect of offering her a home which, if not so luxurious 
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as that to which she had been accustomed, should at least be 
not wholly unworthy of her. But even this he had not at 
present. The scholastic profession had few attractions for 
him, and he saw no hope of any early promotion in it which 
would justify him in taking so bold a step as appealing to 
Mr. Routledge. In truth there seemed nothing possible to 
him for the present but a course of silence, and in order to 
that an enforced, and to him painful, absence from the 
temptations of Ashville—temptations which he felt himself 
unable to conquer, but to which, nevertheless, he dared not 
succumb. But this really meant a removal from Marston 
altogether, and it was to this decision that his mind was 
rapidly tending. While there he could not separate himself 
from the Routledges. Young Routledge was his earliest 
friend, and the more he had seen of him the more had he 
been drawn towards him. They were close intimates, and 
the election had brought them even more together than ever. 
He could not withdraw himself from Ashville without any 
ostensible reason, but at the risk of a friendship which to 
him was invaluable. His only course, therefore, seemed to 
be the resignation of his present office, and the adoption of 
some new profession. What it was to be appeared to be 
marked out by the experiences of the election. He had 
unquestionably developed capacities both as a writer and a 
speaker, which ought to be utilized, and he resolved on con- 
sulting his new friend Hampden as to the possibilities of 
finding a field for them in London. 

Cecil may be regarded as a very prosaic lover, and it may 
even be thought that in reaching such a determination he 
showed but little consideration for the feelings of the young 
lady. But he had little reason to suppose that he had touched 
the heart of Constance. He believed that he had been most 
careful neither by word nor look to aim at such an impres- 
sion, and he was not vain enough to believe that his attrac- 
tions were so irresistible as to have produced this result 
without any purpose of his own. Had he been a little more 
confident of himself, he might have laid the case before 
Mr. Routledge without meeting so unfavourable a reception 
as he anticipated, for the wealthy manufacturer had sufficient 
sense to think more of high character and brilliant abilities 
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than of money. But even if Cecil could have brooked the 
idea of owing his position to his wife, he was by no means so 
assured even of the favour of Constance, and still less of her 
father, as to stake his happiness on such a chance. He 
would make himself a position, and then it would be his pride 
to lay it at the feet of Constance. He had a heart full of 
hope and a self-reliant temper which enabled him to contem- 
plate the future without anxiety, even though he was con- 
scious that he was about to embark on new and unknown 
seas. He was well equipped for the undertaking, for he had 
something more than mere scholastic culture, he had a 
sound practical brain, and a capacity of adapting himself to 
circumstances. But his first resolve was that in all that he 
did he must act as a man of conscientiousness and honour. 


CHAPTER XVI. 


It is not to be supposed that the Tories or Conservatives 
(as they loved to call themselves) of Marston saw the 
popularity of Mr. Hampden continually growing, and their 
own chances of success gradually fading away, with quiet 
complacency, or that they made no effort to retrieve the 
fortunes of the fight. They were not the less vehement in 
their party efforts because many of them had no good 
reason for being Tories at all. The chivalry which makes 
all politics a matter of sentiment had little, if any, place 
among men who were accustomed to look at everything in 
a hard, practical, utilitarian spirit. Mr. Gibbons himself 
would have startled some of his aristocratic supporters if 
they had heard him talking of the necessity for a reduction 
of the national expenditure, or the iniquities of the Civil 
List, especially in the matter of hereditary pensions, in a 
style which would have seemed more appropriate to a pro- 
nounced Radical than to a sound Constitutional Tory. The 
fact is, between the Toryism of a castle or manor-house 
in the Midlands and that of a great cotton magnate there 
is little resemblance but in name. The two parties follow 
the same leaders, wear the same ribbons, shout the same party 
cries, and of course vote for the same men; but there the 
resemblance ends. It was once believed—The Saturday Review 
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and The Pall Mall Gazette in its Tory days being responsible 
for the spread of the notion—that the vulgar plutocracy, 
pleasantly described as “‘ retired soap-boilers,” were the true 
representatives of Liberalism in the North. If that was ever 
true, it has long ceased to be so. The plutocracy naturally 
gravitates towards the party of rank and fashion, and it is 
only intelligence or strong principle which avails to correct 
the bias. The leading Tories of Marston were of this type. 
Many of them would have found it extremely hard to explain 
the distinction between the two parties, and to justify their 
preference of the one to the other. They knew that Mr. Glad- 
stone and Mr. Disraeli were rival leaders, and they ranged 
themselves on the side of the latter, because it was supposed 
that he was a stauncher friend of the Church, or because 
his party was held to be the more genteel, or because Radicals 
professed to be the friends of the working people, and encou- 
raged them in insubordination to their betters; while some, 
it may be said, without any uncharitableness, were Tories 
because of personal jealousy of some leading Liberals. 

They were not, however, less eager for victory because they 
had no broad and rational conception of the nature of the 
strife. Iftruth must be told, they were much more anxious 
about the local and personal than the national aspects of the 
controversy. They would be very glad to send another recruit 
to the Tory force in Parliament, but they were even more 
anxious to break the influence of the Routledges in the 
borough. The family were to them what Aristeides was to a 
number of the jealous Athenians. They offended them bya 
superiority which they could not ignore, and yet could not 
brook, and which was all the more galling because thejsimple 
and unobtrusive habits both of Mr. Routledge and his son left 
them without any cause for reasonable cavil. The Routledges 
were, indeed, very decided partisans, but this did not prevent 
them from being amiable and genial in their bearing towards 
men of all opinions, or restrict their liberality to institutions 
or movements which bore their own party colour. They were 
popular, indeed, with all, except a few narrow bigots, but this 
only intensified the bitterness of this little clique. Personal 
jealousy was thus added to the other elements of opposition 
to Mr. Hampden. His return would be a very decided victory 
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for the Routledge influence, and for this, if for no other reason, 
all the snobbery of the town was determined on sparing no 
effort to prevent his election. 

It was only too clear, however, even to themselves, that as 
yet they had made no impression. Young ‘“‘ mashers,” got 
up in the latest absurdity of fashion, made it a point to 
fraternize with the workpeople in their leisure hours, and in 
their affected haw-haw style to sneer at Hampden. Some 
of the clergy, among whom our old friend Archer was 
conspicuous, beat the ecclesiastical drum; and though they 
did not go the length of publicly denouncing the Liberal 
candidate, addressed exhortations to their flocks, the import 
and object of which it did not need a seer’s wisdom to discern. 
But it was all in vain. The people had early taken a liking 
to Hampden, and the more they saw and heard him, the 
more passionate grew their enthusiasm. The fiasco at Mr. 
Gibbons’s meeting had greatly helped this on, and had of 
course been proportionately disagreeable to the unfortunate 
Tory’s supporters. Still they would not give up the game in 
despair. They might be defeated; but, at all events, they 
would fight pluckily to the last. 

One of their most energetic and also best-informed members 
of the party was a Mr. Philbrick, a man of some talent and 
considerable local influence. By what strange fate he had 
drifted into Toryism it is difficult to say, for he was an 
agnostic in religion, and in many of his social views an 
extreme Radical. His favourite publication at one time was 
The Westminster Review ; and yet, despite his admiration of 
its teachings, he was himself a defender of all that it assailed 
and an enemy of all that it sought to achieve. The combina- 
tion of an unbelief which disdained all religious authority for 
itself, and yet sought to impose on others the fetters of a 
narrow creed and to doom them to social humiliation and 
injustice if they would not wear them meekly, was more rare 
then than it is now. The most flagrant example is to be seen 
in the Republican Government of France, which is doing its 
best to taboo all religious teaching at home, while at the 
same time it is sending fleets and armies to coerce the 
innocent people of southern climes into submission to Jesuit 
doctrine and authority. Philbrick was probably influenced 
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by a very similar spirit to that which inspires the councils 
of the Republic. Provided he could indulge himself in 
all possible freedom of thought, he was prepared to consult 
his own interests by adhering to a party, which, though 
its ideas were in his judgment unenlightened and irrational 
to the last degree, was prepared to give him substantial 
advantage in return for any service which he might render. 
There was one other reason for his Toryism, which would 
have been the last that he would willingly have avowed. 
He cared nothing for the controversy between Church and 
Dissent, but he hated Dissent because of its religious cha- 
racter. Had its faith been less real, and its conduct lesa 
Christian, it would have been more tolerable in his eyes. 
He disliked its simplicity of life; he jeered at its psalm- 
singings and prayers; he called its ministers Chadbands, 
and its professors Mawworms. He was a Tory because 
Dissenters were Liberal, and his own desire was that they 
should be kept down. He did not try to hide his contempt 
for the Established Church, its clergy, and its teachings; but 
still he was anxious that it should retain its position in the 
State. 

The strange thing was that the Tory clergy were content 
to accept suchaid. Philbrick was one of the circle of their 
friends, and they tolerated his unbelief in the gospel because 
of his willingness to uphold the supremacy of their Church. 
The more earnest Evangelicals, indeed, avoided as much as 
possible all contact with him, and yet Archer and his 
friends were ready to overlook much in one who was so 
good a hater of Dissent. The mere politicians, however, were 
troubled with no such scruples, and among them was a 
retired clergyman, who was the very incarnation of the spirit 
of the system of which he was a zealous adherent. Mr. Souter 
had never been conspicuous as an active or energetic clergy- 
man. He could, when he pleased, preach a sermon of interest, 
but he did not care for preaching, and, in truth, had no great 
love for his work. But he was a zealous stickler for a national 
religion. He would have allowed of great latitude within the 
Church, but the National Church he would maintain at all 
costs, and seemed unable to perceive that his determination 
to comprehend within its limits those who did not want to be 
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comprehended was a sign of intolerance and not of liberality. 
Philbrick and he were choice friends. They agreed in their 
politics, and they were not so far apart even in theological 
opinion as might at first sight appear. 

To both of them the growing influence of Hampden was as 
gall and wormwood. He was specially objectionable as a 
Dissenter, and in the fullest and truest sense of the word a 
religious Dissenter. They were wise enough, however, to 
perceive that his influence with the people was too deeply 
rooted to be assailed with any prospect of success. Their 
one hope was to detach from his party some of the more 
moderate of its members, who were little more than ‘‘ arm- 
chair politicians,” and perhaps already a little alarmed at-the 
rapidity of the democratic advance, and as Churchmen were 
either decidedly opposed to the aims of the Liberation Society 
or convinced that as yet they were so far outside the region 
of practical politics that the question ought not to be agitated 
at present. Mr. Hampden as a decided advocate of religious 
equality, and in consequence of Disestablishment, was not 
particularly acceptable to them, and these two champions of 
the Establishment thought it possible that they might take 
advantage of the feeling to promote their own party ends. 
Disestablishment had not been evaded in Mr. Hampden’s 
speeches, but as it was not one of the topics of the hour, 
it had not been made prominent. His views, however, were 
thoroughly well known, and it was hoped that they might 
alienate some who had hitherto been staunch Liberals. The 
two friends, therefore, carefully watched their opportunity, 
and happening to be at a party where some of these Liberal 
Churchmen were, Philbrick after some preparation introduced 
the subject by remarking to Woodhouse, who was one of the 
company, ‘‘ I am, I must say, astonished that you asa clergy- 
man can support a man of Mr. Hampden’s known eccle- 
siastical opinions and associations.” The remark was not 
made so much with any hope of influencing Woodhouse, who 
was known to be pronounced and decided, as for the good of 
others who were present. As it turned out, however, it was 
not a very fortunate commencement. 

‘*T fail to see,” said Woodhouse, quietly, ‘‘ why a clergyman 
should not be an advocate of fair play. Why should I, how 
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with any consistency can I, as a Liberal, object to a candidate 
because he is a Dissenter, and as a Dissenter claims for 
himself and his fellow-religionists perfect religious equality ? 
I see the enormous difficulties in the way of Disestablishment, 
but Iam not surprised that Nonconformists should seek to 
put an end to a sectarian ascendency which presses so hardly 
upon them.” 

**T shall not attempt,” said Philbrick, ‘‘ to argue so large a 
question here. Your views are remarkable as coming from a 
clergyman, but even though you hold them, I cannot suppose 
that you can approve the strong language of Mr. Hampden’s 
speech on the subject.”’ 

‘**T have read the speech to which you refer, but I do not see 
that it answers at all to your description of it. It simply 
sought to point out the full consequences of that great prin- 
ciple of liberty of conscience which we all admit, and to 
show the political injustice implied in the existence of a 
National Church. There was no special display of violence 
or sectarian animosity. There was no attack upon the creeds, 
the Prayer Book, the constitution, or even the rulers of 
our Church. With these points, indeed, the Liberation 
Society has nothing more to do than this, that, if its aims 
were attained, the members of our Church would have that 
freedom in the matter of doctrine and ritual which is at 
present denied to them, though it is enjoyed by the humblest 
sect in the kingdom. With creeds and polity, indeed, the 
society is so far from interfering, that it seeks to prevent 
all interference. Mr. Hampden confined himself closely 
within these proper lines, and insisted only on the rights of 
himself and the nation. Why should he not? I am strongly 
disposed to think that if we were living under a Presbyterian 
régime Archer and Hobday would be active members of a 
Liberation Society themselves, and would be keenly sensitive 
to the force of arguments against the existence of a State 
Church, to which now they are utterly insensible.” 

‘This is surely an extraordinary position for a clergyman 
to take. You seem to me already more than half qualified to 
become a member of the Liberation Society yourself.” 

“Not at all. I have my own grievance indeed, inasmuch 
as I was compelled to take holy orders or forfeit my chances 
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of success in the profession to which my life is given. I had 
no conscientious objections, indeed, to ordination; but I had 
no drawings towards the clerical office, and I certainly felt it 
a hardship that, in the supposed exigencies of Church defence, 
I was forced into an office for which I have no taste and no 
vocation. But that does not throw me into the ranks of the 
Liberationists. I see, or think I see, great advantages in a 
national system of religion. But I cannot blind myself to the 
strong arguments on the opposite side in the case of a nation 
so divided in religious opinion as our own. There is a stigma 
affixed upon Dissent, and it is only natural, and assuredly it is 
distinctly English, that Dissenters should seek to get rid of it. 
The only effectual mode of dealing with them, so far as I can 
discern, is to show them that the benefits to Christianity and 
the nation resulting from a public establishment of religion 
are so great that they may well submit to any grievances of 
their own in order to secure them. The demand is a large 
one, and the arguments by which it is to be sustained must 
be correspondingly strong; but unless they be forthcoming, 
and convincing when produced, our case must go by default. 
In the meantime it seems to be bad policy, and still worse 
Christianity, to brand with evil names an honest contention 
for the rights of conscience, and an equally honest endeavour 
to persuade the nation that in trusting to the State for the 
support of religion it is leaning upon a broken reed.”’ 

‘“*You have advanced somewhat further than I have,” 
said a younger clergyman who was present, addressing Wood- 
house, ‘‘ though your type of opinion was, as you know even 
better than I do, not uncommon at the University. Indeed 
there were few subjects on which more diversity of opinion 
seemed to prevail among Churchmen there than on this very 
question of the Establishment. In the case of an actual 
conflict these differences would probably be silenced, and all 
parties unite in a determined effort to maintain so essential 
a part of that glorious constitution in Church and State which 
is so dear to all who dwell beneath the shadow or eat the 
rich grapes of so goodly a vine. But so long as the subject is 
treated as a-mere speculation, it is wonderful how very free 
are many of the opinions expressed. I am sure, if I had time, 
I could easily recollect a number of utterances which I have 

VoL. XIII. 58 
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heard from those who claim to be good Churchmen, which 
might furnish provision for an entire Liberation meeting. 
What this signifies as to the future I do not attempt to say. 
It certainly is a remarkable fact, in prospect of the coming 
contest about Disestablishment, that there are so many who in 
their secret hearts believe that it would not be a bad thing 
for the Church, and still more who hold that it could be 
nothing more than an act of justice to Dissenters.” 

Philbrick felt that his move had failed, and the conversa- 
tion was allowed to drop. 


0+ 


THE LABOURS OF HERAKLES. 


CHAPTER X. 
THE TWELFTH LABOUR. 


EvurystHevus now thought that since nothing living could 
prevail against Heraklés, he would try what Death could do. 


** Son of Alkméné,” he said, ‘‘ at the gates of Hades sits the 
dog Kerberos. Bring him to me. This is thy Twe.rra 
Lasour, the last, and, I think, the hardest task of all.” 

The Greeks supposed that brave and good men like 
Menelaos may escape death, passing away to Elysion beyond 
the western sky, where golden islands slumber on the azure 
wave, where there is neither snow nor cold nor rain but 
everlasting summer, where old feuds are forgotten and old 
foes become friends, where the pure in heart spend a tearless 
eternity, crowned with myrtle or mingling in the dance. 

But few men could hope to enter Elysion. Almost every 
one must ‘die, and having left this world must pass through 
the gates of brass in Poseidin’s great wall, and so enter into 
Hades. Many rivers girdled that gloomy land. There was 
Léthé, whose waters quenched the remembrance of past days. 
There were Kokytos echoing with shrieks of pain, and 
Phlegethon that flamed with fire, and Acheron and pallid 
Styx. Asilent ferryman piloted the shuddering spirits across 
those waves of woe, and beyond the further shore stood the 
dark palace of the never-smiling Hades with the watch-dog 
Kerberos at its gate. 
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Heraklés felt it an awful thing to venture among the dead. 
He thought of the evil deeds done in his haste and in his 
passion. Most of all he sorrowed over the drunken fury 
which had killed the Kentaurs and gentle Cheirdn. He knew 
that this crime had made Démétér angry, who was the friend 
of the Kentaurs; and not Démétér only, but also her daughter 
Persephoné, the bride of Hades. He dared not face the 
Queen of the Dead until his sin was forgiven. 

So he went to Eleusis, to the Well of the Beautiful Dance, 
to the Olive-tree that once had shaded Démétér, to the Stone 
on which she had sat wailing her stolen child. For when 
Persephoné was a merry girl, it fell out one day that she 
saw a beautiful Narcissus, having on one stem a hundred 
blossoms, and so sweetly perfumed that the green fields smiled 
and the waters clapped their hands for joy. But soit was 
that when the maiden left her playfellows, and ran to pluck 
this flower, the earth opened at her feet, a chariot: of gold 
stood before her with four coal-black horses, and beside 
the driver was the never-smiling face of Hades. In vain 
Persephoné screamed for help. The arm of the dark king 
was about her waist, the car rolled down and ever down into 
the gulf of night, the earth closed, and the maiden entering 
the palace of Hades became his wife. Everywhere her mother 
Démétér sought to find her. Torch in hand she and neat- 
ankled Hékaté came to the gates of day, and there learned 
from Hélios that Zeus had suffered Hades to seize her 
daughter. In terrible wrath the mother swore she would 
leave Olympos. Veiled from head to foot she wandered in 
her woe, and came by chance to Eleusis, where was the clear 
basin of a well. On a smooth stone beside an olive-tree she 
sat drooping, when the daughters of King Keleos came to 
draw water. They, mistaking the goddess for an afilicted” 
woman, offered the shelter of their home; and she, consent- 
ing, became nurse to the infant prince. Gentle she was, but 
very, very sad. She could eat nothing ; her only drink was 
barley-water mixed with mint. And because of her dry-eyed 
sorrow the land mourned; no flowers bloomed, no trees 
budded, no corn came up in the field. Then, since Zeus saw 
that men would die of famine if the wrong was not undone, he 
bade Hades send the daughter back to her mother. Hades 
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dare not refuse. But while Persephoné was with him, she 
had eaten of the pomegranate-seed, and therefore it was ruled 
that she must spend half of every year with her mother in 
the halls of light, and half with the dark-browed husband she 
had learned to love in the palace of the dead. When she is 
in the upper world, men say that it is summer-time; her 
absence they call winter. So Démétér was pacified; the 
earth again brought forth abundantly; and because at 
Eleusis she had found shelter in her grief, the goddess 
gave consent that there men should worship, seeking her 
favour, and the pardon of their evil deeds. Thither did 
Heraklés now come, that he might cleanse his soul of blood ; 
and when the priest Eumolpos brought a pardon from 
Démétér, he bade him carry to Persephoné in Hades the 
mother’s blessing. 

So Heraklés went forth, and with him was Hermes the 
wind-god, who is the Conductor of the Dead, guiding depart- 
ing souls to Hades. The path they took was by the cliffs of 
Tainaros, beyond the temple of Poseidon, where the rocks are 
cloven by great fissures, and grim holes pierce the bowels of 
the earth. Into one of these Hermes led the way, and down 
the black throat of the abyss they two went on for many days, 
until they reached the gates of gloom, and crossed the hateful 
flood, and stood among the Shades. Most of the ghostly 
Forms fled from the presence of Heraklés like shadows at the 
rising of the sun. The poet Homer thus describes the alarm 
created by his appearance : 

‘© Around him rose a clamour of the Dead, 
Like birds on all sides scared. He like grim night 
With naked bow in hand and shaft on string 
Gazed scowling round, as one in act to shoot ; 
Dreadful about his breast a sword-belt hung 
With strap of gold, where wondrous work was wrought, 
Bears, and wild boars, and lions with fierce eyes, 
Affrays, and wars, and deaths, and homicides.’’* 


Two of the Shades were undismayed. One was Meleagros, 
who in life had never been subdued, and only perished 
when his angry mother burned the brand on which the 
Fates had hung his life. The other was Medousa, whose 


* Od. xi. 604-611. 
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frightful stare turned men to stone, and whose head Perseus, 
the grandsire of Heraklés, cut off. When these two stood their 
ground Heraklés with drawn sword was rushing on them, but 
Hermes: with a smile reminded him that they were only 
ghosts, which a wise man neither fights nor fears. And they 
vanished as he spoke. 

Hermes now left him. Soon after, to his surprise, he met 
two of his own friends, old comrades in the good ship Argo, 
by name Theseus and Peirithods. Theseus had wrought six 
wonders almost as great as the Labours of Heraklés himself. 
He it was who dived for the ring of Minds, and came from 
the waves with a crown of gold upon his brow. He won the 
love of Ariadne, slew the Minotaur, released the youths and 
maidens of Athens, and conquered and wedded Hippolyté 
whose girdle Heraklés had taken. Many noble things he 
did, reigning long and wisely in the City of the Dawn. But, 
alas! he grew proud and impious. With the help of Peirithods 
he carried off the child Helen from Sparta, and, then the 
pair conceived a fatal design to seize Persephoné, the wife of 
Hades. That was their ruin. Theseus in foul disgrace was 
chained to a fiery rock, and Peirithoés perished. 

When Heraklés appeared in Hades, Theseus reached out 
his hands praying for succour. He did not ask in vain. 
The son of Alkméné struck the fetters from his limbs, and 
showed him the way to escape. But though Heraklés thus 
rescued the sinner, he could not undo the sin and its sad 
consequences. Theseus returned to Athens only to find that 
his stronghold was broken down, his kingdom taken by 
another, his mother sold into slavery, and himself forgotten. 
He fled across the sea to Skyros, and there the chieftain 
Lykomédés flung him from a cliff. 

Another whom Heraklés saw in Hades and tried to save 
was Askalaphos. He had blabbed out the fact that Perse- 
phoné had eaten the pomegranate-seed, and Démétér to 
punish him, laid him on the floor of Hades with a huge stone 
upon his neck. Much as Heraklés hated tale-bearing he was 
sorry for this poor wretch, and lifted the stone away. Never- 
theless Démétér, who saw him escaping, changed him to an 
owl. 

Heraklés also tried to release the Shade of Peirithods, but 
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now the floors of Hades began to tremble as if the foun- 
‘dations were being disturbed. So he perceived that he could 
do no good by meddling. He had no right to loose sinners 
from their punishment, and therefore had no power to save 
them. Let us be thankful we have heard of One, mightier 
than any Heraklés, who can save, because He has the right ! 

Very sad was Heraklés at the sight she saw in Hades. There 
was Tityus who, for the wrong he did to Léto, was stretched 
across the floor of Hell over nine roads, with two vultures 
plunging their beaks into his liver. There was Tantalos mad 
with thirst, standing in a lake that reached up to his chin ; 
but ever as he stooped to drink the water vanished. Above 
him were lofty fruit-trees heavy with pears and pomegranates, 
and shining apples and luscious figs and dark green olives; 
but as often as he put out his hands to seize some fruit the 
wind whirled it away. There was Sisyphos struggling to roll 
a great stone over the ridge of a hill, but every time it came 
near the top it slipped down into the plain, where he, parched 
and dusty, must begin afresh. 

At last Heraklés said to himself, ‘‘If I cannot save these 
unhappy people, I must, at least, try to comfort them. Surely 
I will slay a bull in sacrifice. Haply if they drink the blood 
that will help them.” Near at hand the cattle of Hades were 
feeding, and the hero, having seized a steer, was about to 
slay it, when the herdsman Menoitios ran up. ‘‘ You must 
loose that beast,” cries he, “ or fight.” Heraklés did both, 
and getting the herdsman round the throat would have 
squeezed the life out of him. Just in the nick of time, 
however, the lady Persephoné came on the scene. At her 
request Heraklés spared his foeman, who had only been 
doing his duty; and then the son of Alkméné followed the 
dark beauty into her husband’s palace. He told her his 
name, and what had brought him to that murky land, nor did 
he forget the message of Démétér. Hades and Persephoné 
received him kindly, and would have retained him as their 
guest. But he was eager to get back and reach the end of 
his toils. 

Then Hades agreed that he might take Kerberos away if he 
could do so without weapons, and would afterwards return 
him. Kerberos was a brother of the dog Orthros, whom 
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Heraklés had slain in Erytheia. He was bigger than a bull, 
and had three dreadful heads. His mane was a tangle of 
live snakes, and his tail a snarling dragon. Like the other 
monsters he tried to escape. But Heraklés found him by the 
river Acheron, flung both arms around his neck as if to choke 
him, and bore him on his broad shoulders away into the 
daylight. The dragon-tail of the brute bit at the shining 
armour of Heraklés but could not hurt him, though the drops 
of foam which fell from it caused the poisonous monkshood 
to spring up wherever they touched the earth. The hero held 
grimly on his way until he had shown the dog to Eurystheus, 
and then he returned it to Hades. 

Heraklés may be said to descend into Hades every time 
the sun sinks into the darkness of night, and when we are 
told that Hermes went with him, the reference is to the softly 
stepping evening breeze. But the dark picture which the 
Greeks drew of Hades is a shadow of the Fear that sin 
puts into all human hearts. Men saw that even Heraklés 
could not release sinnersfrom their docm. And the darkness 
of that fear could never pass away until the Son of the 
true God came “‘ for a light to lighten the Gentiles.”’ 

W. J. WOODS. 


HAWARDEN AND EDINBURGH. 


In the course of last month I availed myself of an oppor- 
tunity for paying a visit which I had long contemplated, 
but hitherto had not been able to accomplish, to the Welsh 
home of England’s great Prime Minister. Hawarden has 
become a place of pilgrimage for numbers of Englishmen, 
not only Liberals but Conservatives. Its outward attractions 
are inferior to those of many of the proud ducal palaces and 
castles to which the political retainers of the Peers have 
been summoned during the past summer for the purpose of 
‘legislation by picnic,” but it has very distinctive charms of 
it own; and to Mr. Gladstone’s innumerable admirers these 
are enhanced by the association of the place with a man who 
is destined to fill even a higher place in the pages of history 
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than that which he now holds in the affection and esteem of 
the nation. Itis not necessary to trouble our readers with 
any lengthened description of the place. To me, the great 
unpretending mansion far removed from the busy haunts of 
men was, in its simplicity, quiet, and beauty, an ideal retreat 
for a great statesman seeking to recruit his exhausted ener- 
gies after the labours of a session of vexation and worry. I 
was not prepared for the beauty of the landscape, for Hawarden 
lies rather outside the picturesque portion of North Wales. It 
has, however, considerable natural attractions, and no effort 
has been spared in order to develop these to the highest point 
of perfection. The old castle is singularly well kept up, and 
the interesting old man who acts as guide takes care that 
the visitor shall miss none of the points of interest. The 
view from the tower is very commanding, taking in not less 
than seven of the border counties of England and Wales. 
Perhaps few would turn aside from the beaten paths of the 
tourist for the purpose of a visit to Hawarden had it not been 
the home of Mr. Gladstone, and yet those who do so would 
find that they were not without their reward. 

It was my lot a short time ago to visit a little town lying 
under the shadow of one of the ancestral mansions of 
England. The names of the place and owner are alike historic, 
and I was innocent enough to indulge the thought that there 
I should find one of those beautiful examples of the happy 
relations subsisting between an admired and honoured 
landlord and a happy and contented tenantry which are 
supposed to be the strength and glory of the land. But my 
first observation to the gentleman who was driving me from 
the station elicited a reply which speedily disillusioned 
me. ‘‘I suppose,” I quietly remarked, “that all the pro- 
perty round here belongs to Castle.” ‘‘ Yes,” was the 
reply; ‘‘ but we only wish that it was far enough away.” To 
me, who had been accustomed to hold the name of the 
nobleman in high esteem, this was a great surprise, and yet 
I found that it only expressed a sentiment which was very 
common, even among a tenantry who nevertheless ac- 
knowledged that their landlord was personally worthy of all 
respect, and that in his dealings with themselves he was not 
only just but generous and liberal. The feeling had been 
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aroused solely by too rigorous a construction of the rights 
of property which had become a tradition of the family. 
The great proprietor was anxious that all his tenants 
should be comfortable and prosperous, but he was desirous 
also that there should be nothing to interfere with the 
seclusion and grandeur supposed to be fitting so great a 
man. I will not attempt to say how many miles of wall 
enclosed his park, but, widespread as its grounds were, he, like 
his predecessors before him, desired to extend it still further, 
and to keep it still more apart from the dwellings of men. 
Hence, with all his high personal qualities, his sympathy 
with progress, his kindness of heart shown in a multitude of 
different ways, he did not enjoy the popularity to which on so 
many grounds he was fairly entitled. The castle looked 
suspiciously on the little town which nestled under its shadow, 
and sought to hinder rather than promote a growth which 
might in some way have been disturbing to its own aristocratic 
inmates; and the town resented a pressure which was so 
ruinous to its interests. It} was a striking illustration of a 
tendency to which our great nobles cannot yield but at the 
risk of serious social and political danger. 

Mr. Gladstone is'not a great proprietor, and therefore prob- 
ably has not the temptations of a great proprietor. So far, 
however, as a brief visit could justify the formation of an 
opinion at all, it may be said that Hawarden shows how 
happily the influence of a landlord may be exerted, and how 
kindly the sentiments which may be engendered under a 
régime so wise and kindly as that of the Prime Minister. 
The people with whom we conversed were all proud of him, 
and spoke of him in terms of more than ordinary respect. 
The reason was obvious. He interests himself in them indi- 
vidually, deals with them as human beings with feelings like 
his own, watches over their interests, seeks to advance their 
prosperity; and they seem to reciprocate the consideration of 
which they are the objects. It may be remembered by some 
of our readers that in the account of one of Mr. Gladstone’s 
departures for London there was a reference to a curious old 
peasant woman, who came in the saloon as far as Chester. 
‘Lady Margaret,” as she issometimes called, is a carrier, and 
is one of the characters of the village who seems to have 
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interested the Premier and his family. We had not the 
opportunity of a talk with her, though we saw her in the 
distance with her cart, but one of our party had seen her 
on a previous visit, and gave us some amusing reminiscences 
of this primitive Welshwoman. Amongst other things, she 
told him that on one occasion she had said to the Premier, 
‘Eh, sir, why do you not come and live with us always, where 
everybody thinks so much of you, instead of going up to London 
and bothering yourself with those fellows who will never let 
you alone? Why not settle down here in your beautiful 
house and enjoy yourself?” ‘‘ Well,” said Mr. Gladstone, 
‘Jet me put you a question. Why should you not sell your 
horse and cart and give up troubling yourself about this 
going to and from Chester?” ‘‘Eh! but,” she answered, “that 
is my work, and I think if I gave it up I should die.” ‘‘ And 
the other is my work, and I must do it in the best way I can.” 
It is this friendly and familiar mode of conversation with his 
poorer neighbours which endears Mr. Gladstone to them, and 
even inspires an enthusiasm for him. I remember meeting 
him some ten years ago, after the exciting session of 1874 
and the discussion on the Public Worship Regulation Act, in 
a grocer’s shop at Penmaenmawr. The grocer was at the 
time the postmaster of the village, and I must confess that I 
never saw anything very interesting or attractive in the man. 
But there, in the midst of his cheeses, sides of bacon, and other 
accessories of a crowded and somewhat miscellaneous store, as 
the American would call it, was Mr. Gladstone talking with 
the proprietor, and making all kind of inquiries in relation to 
the place and probably some of his former acquaintances in it. 
More than any other statesman he seems to realize the idea of 
the old Roman poet, ‘‘ Homo sum et nihil humani alienum a 
me puto.”’ 

Certainly to the Hawarden villagers he is no grand Mogul 
dwelling in his magnificence and retirement, but a friend 
who makes them feel that he is one of themselves, and con- 
descends to men of low degree, doing it, however, in such a 
fashion that it is not felt to be condescension at all. This 
absolute simplicity is one of the elements of his true great- 
ness. He has no need of show or affectation, for his tran- 
scendent superiority impresses itself on all who meet him. At 
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the little inn of the place we were shown the chair in which 
he sits as president of the audit dinners, and the way in 
which it was pointed out indicated the pride which was felt in 
the fact that so eminent a man was willing from time to time to 
grace the humble hostel with his presence. But it was from the 
guide, a gardener on the establishment, that we learned most 
of the estimation in which Mr. Gladstone is held; and that not 
from his reports about others, but from his own spontaneous 
and natural expressions. Tohim “the master” was evidently 
the embodiment of all that was great and noble, and when he 
found that the admiration of the visitors was at all events equal 
to his own, he did not fail to enlarge upon so congenial a 
theme. He was especially strong in relation to ill-mannered 
people who come over to see the place and profit by Mr. Glad- 
stone’s kindness, and yet on his own ground set to work to 
abuse and revile him in characteristic Tory style. He seemed 
to be a good Christian of the Dissenting persuasion, but he 
confessed that these people were a sore trial to his temper. 
There is a story of a converted prize-fighter, whom some of 
his old companions determined to tease, under the impression 
that as he was a Christian he could not retaliate. He stood 
their taunts for a time, and then burst out saying, “I'd 
have you know there is such a thing as falling from grace, 
and if I should fall from grace it would be worse for some 
of you fellows.” It may safely be said that it would have 
been much worse for some of these unmannerly Tories if our 
worthy guide had happened to fall from grace when they 
were engaged in their abuse. 

Our party left Hawarden with our opinion of the Prime 
Minister raised, if that were possible, and certainly with 
our interest in him enhanced. At the time I had little 
expectation that I should have the opportunity of seeing the 
extraordinary spectacle and hearing the remarkable speeches 
of the great Midlothian visit. I was necessarily, however, 
detained in Edinburgh till August 29th, and I could not 
deny myself the pleasure of extending my visit over two or 
three additional days in order that I might be present on 
what I could not but feel was likely to be an historic occasion. 
I was not deceived, and certainly I was not disappointed. 
The scenes in the Scottish capital during those few days are 
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such as will long live in the memory. Never did I see 
a people more full of ardour and excitement, and yet of excite- 
ment which had so strong a groundwork of intelligence. 
Wherever one went there was some fresh manifestation of the 
popular enthusiasm cropping up in the most singular and 
unexpected ways; all classes seemed to be more or less moved 
by the passion ; all varieties of method were employed to give 
it expression. 

The demonstration really began at the time of Mr. Glad- 
stone’s arrival at the Caledonian station, and continued 
without any abatement in the intensity of feeling displayed 
until his final departure from the city amid the shouts of the 
crowds, who cheered him in the Waverley market and all 
along Princes Street, and on the rest of his route through 
the city. With all my faith in the intelligent loyalty of 
Midlothian to its eminent representative, the demonstration 
took me by surprise. There were no apparent preparations 
for his arrival, except a few flags and decorations here and 
there (some of which had not been taken down since the 
recent visit of the Prince of Wales), notably at the Liberal club, 
which is conveniently situated at the corner of Princes Street, 
directly opposite the station where Mr. Gladstone was expected 
to arrive. There did not seem to be any thought of a public 
reception, and I was greatly astonished when passing along 
the street to find the large crowds which had collected and 
were patiently waiting for the Premier’s arrival. Of course 
the train was late. When is any train to Scotland punctual 
in the summer season? So regular is the irregularity, that 
railway directors and travellers alike seem to have accepted 
it as a necessary part in the order of things. It does some- 
times occur to the unhappy traveller when he has reached 
the border in fair time, and then finds himself systematically 
losing ground at each station after entering Scotland, that the 
proverbial Scotch cleverness is not seen to advantage in the 
railway management. But there his grumbling ends, and so 
every season witnesses the repetition of the delays and 
unpunctualities of its predecessor. The train which brought 
Mr. Gladstone might have been hindered by the enthusiasm 
which gathered such numbers at the stations where it stopped ; 
but as a matter of fact it was no later than when a few days 
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before I travelled by it, or a few days later when I had occasion 
to meet a friend. The long delay was wearisome, but the 
people bore it cheerfully. When at last Mr. Gladstone arrived, 
the shouts of the vast multitude which rent the welkin were 
the conclusive answer to the malicious assertions that his 
popularity had waned away, and that he dare not face a 
disappointed, if not a betrayed people. 

It may be safely said that had Mr. Gladstone secured the 
approval of Lord Randolph Churchill, Mr. Chaplin, Mr. 
James Lowther, and others of that ilk, he would have bitterly 
disappointed the Midlothian electors. The hatred of his 
assailants is a sure recommendation to the favour of the 
people who trust him and not them. This was abundantly 
manifest in the great meetings in the Corn Exchange. These 
meetings, it must not be forgotten, were not professedly 
meetings of Mr. Gladstone’s supporters. Every Midlothian 
elector had received a ticket, and at first it seemed doubtful 
whether the Tories might not make some show. There was 
no chance of any serious opposition, but there was a possi- 
bility of a semblance of dissent. At least so it seemed to 
me as I sat among the audience for an hour before the 
meeting began. By my side was a very fair specimen of a 
Tory, who from the first was querulous, impatient, and 
inclined to be a trifle obstreperous. His potations had been 
sufficient to affect his speech, and it was possible that they may 
have affected his judgment. At all events, it was clear that he 
had come to take his chance of getting upa disturbance. He 
was concerned about Egypt. Had he been closely questioned 
he might have been in the position of one of these Jingo 
patriots who, after indulging in a good deal of tall talk about 
the Transvaal, was asked where the Transvaal was, and had 
ignominiously to admit that he knew nothing about it. My 
neighbour did not seem to have much more information about 
Egypt, but he was quite clear that Mr. Gladstone was wrong 
about it. Before the commencement of the meeting it seemed 
as though a few round about him were half sympathetic. 
The arrival of Mr. Gladstone at once dissipated such an im- 
pression. The vast assembly was carried away by a perfect 
storm of enthusiasm, and among those who were most fervid 
were some who had seemed to be enjoying the captious 
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criticisms of the excited and somewhat insolent Tory. As for 
him, he made himself a little obnoxious at first, but when his 
rude interruptions instead of finding an echo were only met by 
stern orders to “‘shut up” he subsided, and, to the relief of 
all around, soon vanished from the scene. Of course there 
were Tories in the meetings, but the feeling was too over- 
whelming for them to resist, and no demonstration of any 
kind was attempted. To all appearance the meetings were 
unanimous and enthusiastic. 

A Scotch audience differs from an English one. The latter is 
more immediately responsive; breaks in more frequently upon 
the speaker with its applause; at first may appear more enthu- 
siastic. At all events, such was my own feeling while observing 
somewhat critically these Scotch gatherings. The reception 
of Mr. Gladstone was all that his most passionate admirers 
could wish, but I must confess I was a little surprised that 
the earlier part of his speech on Saturday was not more fre- 
quently and loudly applauded. Two or three reasons suggested 
themselves to my mind as an explanation atthe time. In the 
first place, the people were so closely wedged together that it 
was extremely difficult to secure the freedom necessary for a 
hearty demonstration. Then the closest attention was essen- 
tial to an intelligent following of a close argument; and how- 
ever ready the people might be to applaud, they were more 
anxious not to lose a single word. Beyond this it could not be 
doubted, by any close observer, that the audience was, on some 
points, in advance, if not of the speaker, at all events of the 
speech. It was Mr. Gladstone’s studied moderation which 
restrained the feeling which might easily have been roused to 
a very whirlwind and tempest of passion. Of all the shame- 
less misrepresentations to which Tory speakers have had re- 
course, none could be more utterly false than the reference of 
Sir Stafford Northcote, in which he threw doubts on the sin- 
cerity and genuineness of this moderation. Nothing would 
have been easier than for the speaker to stir the multitude to 
a flood of mutiny against the Peers and their doings. There 
were unmistakable signs that a stronger tone would have been 
more popular, and Mr. Gladstone did in fact imperil his own 
influence by the conciliatory temper he manifested. It may 
be said without hesitation that no other speaker could possibly 
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have secured such a reception for counsels so moderate. His 
triumph was all the more complete because he not only 
exhibited that self-restraint which it is so difficult for a leader 
to preserve under such conditions, but, by the sheer, force of 
reason and persuasion, asserted so strong a mastery over 
an audience full of a pent-up excitement and. longing for the 
word which would encourage its manifestation. The wild 
applause at the close was as creditable to the audience as to 
the orator. It showed that the people were not dominated by 
personal feeling. They had listened with extreme care; they 
had weighed the successive points of the reasoning, applauding 
now and then so as to accentuate the stronger statements ; and 
then at the close their vociferous and protracted cheers testi- 
fied not only to their admiration of the man, but to the 
completeness with which he had convinced their judgments in 
opposition to their own prepossessions. 

In my judgment Mr. Gladstone’s triumph in the Saturday’s 
meeting was one of the most remarkable achievements which 
even he has ever accomplished. If Tories had only eyes to 
see and ears to hear, they would recognize in one who could 
take such a position and hold it successfully the most real 
Conservative force of the day. Assuredly if the House of 
Lords is to have another opportunity, it will owe it to Mr. 
Gladstone rather than to Lord Salisbury. The Monday’s 
speech was more stirring and popular in character, and in 
observing its effect on the assembly I was fully confirmed in 
my view of the Saturday’s meeting. From the commence- 
ment there was an inspiration both in the speaker and the 
hearers, and a complete accord between them. It has been 
called the “ Apologia ’’ of the Ministry, but it was not spoken 
in the tone of one who was conscious that there was anything 
to explain or defend, and the cheers which greeted each suc- 
cessive point proved that this was the feeling of the people. 
They laughed to scorn the suggestion that he had been un- 
faithful to the pledges he had given, or that they had repented 
of the confidence they had reposed in him. If there is any 
question as to the future, it is not as to the genuine vote of 
Midlothian, but as to the number of ‘‘fagots ’ which have been 
introduced in the hope of overpowering the real constituency. 
What Midlothian thinks and feels has abundantly been 
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demonstrated. It would be nothing short of a scandal if the 
manufactured votes of the members or dependants of the 
aristocracy were to bear down the real wishes and opinions 
of the people. 

After the experience of the last month, it may certainly be 
said that if the Midlothian people are tired of Mr. Gladstone 
and have a secret hankering after Toryism, they have an extra- 
ordinary skill in concealing their true sentiments. I judge 
not by what was seen in the streets or public assemblies, but 
what was manifest everywhere. The very sale of photographs 
was an indication. In shop windows, or in the hands of 
hawkers in the streets, one was continually confronted with 
the portrait of the hero of the hour in all varieties of form, 
from the guinea engraving to the penny “‘ photo.” One hawker 
is said to have made £15 in one night by the sale of these 
cheap but by no means despicable photos. I had a very 
amusing talk with the driver of a carriage, who was most 
desirous to give me the views of himself and of his class. He 
could not be present at the meetings, but he had read all the 
speeches, and his conversation indicated that he had read 
them to good purpose. ‘‘ Still, sir,” he said, in that intelligent 
tone which marks the Scotchman of his class, ‘‘ it’s not like 
hearing the living voice.” He had a very decided opinion 
that every working man ought to be on Mr. Gladstone’s side, 
and an equally strong persuasion that there were few who 
were not. I was not less interested in his opinion of Lord 
Rosebery, whose speech on the reform of the House of Lords 
had greatly interested him. ‘‘ Ech, sir, he only looks like a 
boy among them, but didn’t he give it them hot!” 

Another illustration of the prevalent sentiment of a different 
kind may be quoted. On the Sunday morning I was a hearer 
of Dr. Macgregor, and was not a little surprised to hear him 
refer, very briefly, and of course without any allusion to political 
questions, to the distinguished statesman who was visiting 
their city. It struck me all the more when, on coming out, I 
found a crowd collected round the adjoining episcopal church 
in the hope of obtaining a glimpse of Mr. Gladstone as he 
passed out of the church. He was not there, and the spec- 
tators had to content themselves with a sight of Mrs. Glad- 
stone and some of the younger members of the family. But 
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the incident was suggestive. The devoted Anglican has 
a hold upon Nonconformist Wales and Presbyterian Scot- 
land such as no statesman has ever possessed. ‘‘ How is 
it?”’ I asked an eminent member of the Free Church. ‘“ Ah,” 
was the reply, ‘‘ we know him to be a true and a good man, 
and a godly man, too!” There could be no truer or more 
suggestive answer, and it is one which his revilers would do 
well to lay to heart. They have been railing at him for 
years, and the only result is that they have placed him on a 
higher pedestal of greatness than ever. They have sought to 
make his name a hissing and a by-word. They have suc- 
ceeded only in making him the hero of the times. This was 
manifest in the streets of Edinburgh; it is no less strikingly 
illustrated by the remarkable speech of Lady Milbank, which 
is one of the most significant incidents of the season. Her 
intense fervour showed that her woman’s heart had been 
stirred to its depths by the sense of injustice done to a great 
man, and she broke through all the formal restraints of con- 
ventionalism in order that she might give expression to her 
feelings. It is certain that there are thousands who feel with 
her. It is thus that malignant hate ever raises its objects 
into heroes by first making them heroes. Jo'@e Ba 


NOTES OF THE MONTH. 


Tue Salvation Army is raising very grave questions both at 
home and abroad as to the proper limits of religious liberty. 
Up to acertain point there is no difficulty. To-day all parties 
are agreed that however unreasonable the views of any sect 
may seem to those outside, and however extravagant and gro- 
tesque its ritual, there must be no interference with its freedom 
of worship so long as there is no teaching dangerous to public 
morals, and no practice which constitutes a nuisance to others. 
Of course even here there is room for great latitude of inter- 
pretation ; but in this country, at all events, the tendency is 
to the widest possible extension of freedom. Society must 
take care of itself, and safeguard the rights of all its mem- 
VOL. XIII. 59 
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bers; but a very strong case would have to be made out 
before English magistrates or courts would sanction any 
interference with so-called religious meetings, however objec- 
tionable some of their features and incidents might be con- 
sidered. Unfortunately the Swiss authorities have not taken 
the same view, and T’he Guardian, using their action towards 
Miss Booth as a text, has seen fit to preach a very solemn 
sermon on the intolerance of unbelief, and the persecuting 
tendencies of atheism. We agree substantially in its views 
on this point, although we think that the conclusions drawn 
from the Swiss incidént are pushed too far. But the moral 
we should draw from the too manifest tendencies of ration- 
alism and infidelity on the Continent is a somewhat different 
one from that of The Guardian. Itis that suggested by the 
apostle when he bids the Romans “‘ overcome evil with good.” 
If we are to disarm the persecuting tendencies which at 
present seem so strong among some continental unbelievers, 
we must purge ourselves of any complicity in persecutions 
even for the truth’s sake. They that take the sword must 
not be surprised if they perish by the sword. It is bad 
enough to have the evil example of the past for intolerant 
Rationalism to plead. We must see to it that there is nothing 
in the present which can furnish any excuse for its action. 
Men who keep an unbeliever outside Parliament do not come 
into court with clean hands when they enter a protest against 
the injustice of Rationalist Republicans. In our own country 
the uncertain and hesitating conduct of the magistrates in 
relation to the conflicts between the Salvation and the 
Skeleton Armies which have disgraced some places, suggests 
the necessity not only for a clearer definition of the law, but 
also for a firmer and more consistent administration. Our 
towns must not be given up to mob law—that is, to rowdy 
violence instigated mainly by publicans. If the ‘‘ Salvation 
Army” observe the law, it must be protected. We do not 
say it has been perfectly blameless, and we should be the last 
to desire its protection in any proceedings which can be shown 
to be a public or a private nuisance. But mobs of rude boys 
and ruder men must not be allowed to be judge, jury, and 
executioner. If the Army disobey the law, the law must 
vindicate itself. If it do not, then it must be protected. 
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The steady persistency with which Sir Stafford Northcote 
has addressed himself to the execution of a task to which few 
men would have been equal, and of his incompetence for 
which every day has furnished increasing proof, is a curious 
phenomenon of the political world. Nature never intended 
the amiable baronet for a leader of men, still less did it ever 
mean him to be a popular orator. Yet he is compelled to 
play the part both of the one and the other, and if he does 
not succeed, he at least deserves the credit of good intentions. 
Good intentions, however, cannot excuse everything, and it is 
not probable that the shrewder members of the Tory party 
will at the present moment accept them as an apology for the 
unhappy blundering which has just been seen in Midlothian. 
It puzzles us to understand who suggested the visit. It would 
have been wise to see what kind of reception Mr. Gladstone 
would meet before determining what action should be taken ; 
but even if a plan had been previously arranged, common 
sense would have dictated its abandonment after the extraor- 
dinary demonstrations which greeted the Prime Minister. 
An intelligent people like the Scotch do not accord an ovation 
to Pompey to-day, and to-morrow keep holiday to glorify 
Cesar. Even the Romans in their fickleness did not desert 
the cause of their favourite until Cesar ‘‘ came in triumph 
over Pompey’s blood.” The men of Edinburgh would have 
been worse than this if, while their streets were still echoing 
with their cheers for Mr. Gladstone, they had suddenly turned 
round and acclaimed Sir Stafford Northcote. Assuredly the 
men who indulged such an anticipation were the very last 
men to whom a party should have trusted for the shaping 
of its strategy at a crisis of peculiar difficulty. 

It required little discernment to see that they had made a 
mistake; but the fiasco has been more complete than might 
have been anticipated. As though to emphasize a contrast 
which, under any circumstances would have been striking, 
they copied the arrangements of the Liberals at almost every 
point, and in all, their‘inferiority was marked—in some, posi- 
tively ludicrous. The enthusiasm which gathered the crowds 
who pressed upon Mr. Gladstone necessitated the erection of 
barricades, and even with them (as we can testify from per- 
sonal observation) it was not easy to keep order. It was 
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assumed that the throng whom Sir Stafford Northcote would 
attract must also be fenced off, and there were barricades 
accordingly ; but unfortunately there were not the people. 
Of course the Corn Exchange was filled at the one meeting 
which was held, and there was an array of Lords and Honour- 
ables, lairds and parish parsons which Mr. Gladstone could not 
boast ; but the harmony, the unanimity, the enthusiastic fer- 
vour which marked the former assemblages were wanting. 
The addresses from the people who gathered at the various 
railway stations make Mr. Gladstone’s journey a triumphal 
progress, and so it was thought necessary to imitate them. 
The imitation has been little better than a caricature. Lord 
Hopetoun, indeed, assured his hearers that the Tory party 
was an ‘‘enormous minority” in Scotland; but there is 
nothing to sustain this description. That the Tories are in a 
minority there is no doubt; but if the minority is enormous, 
they have been very careful to conceal their numbers, and 
must be as far behind the Liberals in courage and loyalty to 
their principles as in numerical force. But it is not so. If 
we had the dignity of a Tory ex-Minister, we might adopt Sir 
Richard Cross’s polite words, and characterize such a state- 
ment as a ‘ wilful and deliberate lie.” As we are Liberals, 
we content ourselves with saying that it shows that Lord 
Hopetoun, like many another peer, is ‘‘ up in a balloon,” and 
in it he must have had as companions the men who planned 
the Tory raid in Midlothian. 


It is said that when Sir Stafford Northcote was in Ireland 
last year a Tory editor telegraphed to a too diligent reporter, who 
was faithfully recording every word of the Opposition leader, 
to send no more of that stuff. The Scotch speeches were better 
than the Irish; but they were flaccid and feeble, without a 
touch of true humour, without the glow of passionate convic- 
tion, without even the ring of genuineness. There was no | 
new point made, while Sir Stafford did not hesitate to take up 
and endorse some old ones, of which we might have hoped 
that any high-minded man would have been ashamed. He 
must surely have been very untrue to his own best instincts 
when he makes us feel that Mr. James Lowther is proving 
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himself a fairer adversary. But is it not so when we find Sir 
Stafford roiling out his smooth plausibilities to prove that the 
Lords had not rejected the Bill, whereas Mr. Lowther, with 
more bluntness, but with more candour, rudely tells us that 
their Lordships had “‘ chucked out”’ the Bill once, and would 
“chuck it out” again ? If it was intended to palm off this subtle 
distinction between the rejection of a measure and what Mr. 
Gladstone calls its ‘‘ effectual stoppage,” as an important differ- 
ence, it was necessary, above all things, that the Tory orators 
should agree with one another. It is useless for Sir Richard 
Cross to work himself into a rage about an absolute “‘ wicked 
and deliberate lie’? when his own colleague treats this “lie” 
as a veritable fact. To see a man like Sir Stafford Northcote 
taking part in this piece of verbal legerdemain is very pitiable. 
If he were right, the point made would not be of the slightest 
importance. The people look at the act itself, and do not 
trouble themselves by what name it is called. The Bill has 
not been carried, and all the oratory of the Opposition will 
not convince practical, plain-speaking men that it has not 
been rejected. Sir Stafford had really little to say beyond 
this, except that the Tory leaders accepted their full share of 
responsibility for Lord Salisbury’s action, which, otherwise 
put, simply means that the Upper House exists to do the will 
of the Tory leaders, in whose conclaves its action is settled. 
Whether this is a wise suggestion to throw out at a time 
when the very existence of the House of Lords is seriously 
threatened, is a matter which concerns Lord Salisbury more 
than Liberals like ourselves. If a Tory chief chooses to forge 
weapons for Radicals to use against the peers, we should be 
among the last to complain. As a whole, Sir Stafford North- 
cote’s speech at Edinburgh reminds us of a curious expression 
of the little maid whom Mr. Richard Swiveller christened 
“the Marchioness.” The Marchioness had been telling how 
she used to collect pieces of orange peel and put them into cold 
water and make believe it was wine. ‘Did you ever,” she 
said to Mr. Swiveller, “taste orange peel and water?” Mr. 
Swiveller replied that he had never tasted that ardent liquor, 
and once more urged his friend to resume the thread of her 
narrative. ‘If you make believe very much, it’s quite nice,” 
said the small servant; “but if you don’t, you know, it seems 
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as if it would bear a little more seasoning, certainly.” It 
would require a great deal of make-believe to find in Sir 
Stafford’s speeches the taste of good wine. Perhaps it was 
the consciousness of that which led to the selection of Mr. 
Chaplin as his companion. Mr. Chaplin was ready enough 
to supply the seasoning, but, as the audience speedily showed, 
it was not suited to their Midlothian taste. 


Mr. Labouchere is doing Tory work in his own peculiar 
fashion. He has taken into his head that this is the time 
to aim a decisive blow at the existence of the House of Lords ; 
and because the Government and the Liberal leaders generally 
refuse to adopt this policy, he chooses to depreciate the signi- 
ficance of the extraordinary demonstrations of popular feeling 
which have been witnessed during the last month. Of course 
this is extremely grateful to the Tory leaders, and Mr. Plunket 
—who had the impudence to tell his audience at Charlton that 
everywhere he had ‘‘ found unanimity and enthusiasm in sup- 
port of our labours in both Houses of Parliament,’’ which, if 
it mean anything more than that he found Tories Tories still, 
is a shameless misrepresentation—quoted the Radical member 
for Northampton as a witness that ‘‘the country hardly seems 
pronouncing in favour of the Ministry with that enthusiasm 
which was anticipated ; indeed, were it not that Mr. Gladstone 
is personally popular, I hardly think there would be any 
enthusiasm at all.” That is exactly what Mr. Labouchere 
would like the Lords to believe, since in that case they would 
be obdurate and precipitate the conflict for their own autho- 
rity, for which he is anxious. Of course, if the Tories choose 
to put their trust in'Mr. Labouchere there is no more to be 
said. ‘‘ Quem Deus vult perdere, prius dementat.” Mr. Labou- 
chere, however, speaks with a sublime scorn for facts. We have 
ourselves been in various parts of the country, and everywhere 
we found the same state of feeling. If there had been differ- 
ences among the Liberal party before, the Lords had healed 
them, or at least had composed them for the present. No 
doubt Mr. Gladstone’s personal popularity counts for much, 
but it is the faith in his loyalty to principle and his states- 
manship which is the main cause of this popularity. But we 
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do not trust to our own observations. We have often had 
occasion to criticize the wild utterances of The Pall Mall 
Gazette on foreign policy, and we are just as much out of 
sympathy with its present representations as to the state 
of the Navy. We are therefore the more ready to acknow- 
ledge the obligations under which it has laid the party 
by the collection of statistics as to the “two” agitations— 
statistics which show that the supporters of the Government 
have held 411 meetings to 112 held by their opponents, and 
that the excess in the numbers shows an even greater prepon- 
derance. Mr. Labouchere can work mischief, and mischief 
only, by statements so misleading. But about that he will 
not concern himself. We must enter our protest, however, 
against his being accepted as a representative of rational 
Radicalism. Lord Fortesque, however, chooses to parade him 
as a not sympathizing witness to the failure of the agitation. 
Verily, there are men who seem able to believe whatever they 
wish to believe. It is extremely unfortunate, however, that 
the credulity of Whig peers should take this form at the pre- 
sent time. For in acting upon it they will simply prove 
themselves the enemies of their own order. Mr. Labouchere 
must be laughing in his sleeve to find himself so potent an 
element of mischief. 

In the absorbing interest of the Franchise Bill, Mr. Chamber- 
lain’s efforts on behalf of our sailors have been almost forgotten. 
He found, indeed, but very scant sympathy from those who 
ought to give him generous support. Thus The Times says, “It 
seems unfortunate that the Board of Trade should have selected 
as subjects for ‘devolution’ two measures raising topicsof heated 
controversy, affecting some of the most powerful interests in the 
country—the shipowners and railway companies.” Precisely; 
it is an excellent thing to be philanthropic, to think of the in- 
terests of the people in general, even to reform abuses ; but then 
there must be a proper care for the ‘‘interests.” Unfortunately 
there are interests everywhere, and they have a number of de- 
fenders who are as susceptible as those who flee when no man 
pursueth, and they contrive to exercise a good deal of influence 
in the country. If nothing is to be done that is likely to excite 
their jealousy, it is pretty clear that the amount done will be 
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brought within a very small compass indeed. Such a case as 
was presented by Mr. Chamberlain in his extraordinary speech 
on the second reading of the Merchant Shipping Bill, has 
seldom been placed before Parliament. It is impossible that 
its force can be materially weakened, if indeed it can be weak- 
ened at all, and when the people come to understand it, there 
can be no question as to the effect it will produce. To us it 
is simply amazing how sensible men can fail to perceive this. 
It is very easy in London drawing-rooms to agree that Mr. 
Chamberlain made very strong statements, and is unguarded, 
and all the rest, but all this counts for nothing with the people. 
His speech has been read and his figures examined by shrewd 
men in the workshops and at their political gatherings, and 
their strong common sense will make very quick work of the 
carpings and cavillings of interested or alarmed cities. His 
case is all the stronger (despite the paltry and, as it sometimes 
seems, spiteful criticisms in which The Pall Mall Gazette 
always indulges in relation to Mr. Chamberlain and all his 
work) because he has done his utmost to meet the wishes of 
the shipowners. The Pall Mall is egregiously mistaken when 
it says “‘that the force of his renewed attack upon the ship- 
owners will be somewhat weakened by the recollection of his 
intervening willingness to throw overboard first one provision 
of his bill and then another, in order to conciliate them.” 
The very opposite is the fact. If, indeed, there had been any 
passion in his speech, it might have been suggested that it 
was due to the awkwardness of the shipowners. But its 
strength lies largely in its dispassionate tone. It is an indict- 
ment, not of the shipowners, but of the law, which is practically 
a temptation to unprincipled men; and he is all the more 
likely to succeed in his aims because he has neither been 
arrogant in his temper nor uncompromising in his demands. 

It is a question purely of humanity, into which politics ought 

not to intrude. Freedom for “gambling in human life” would 
be a strange plank in the platform of any party. Yet 
Lord Salisbury has talked as though the endeavour to put 

an end to over-insurance were an inversion of the rights of 
property. The shipowners are too honourable a class to be 

caught by such talk. They are afraid of excessive restrictions, 

but they will not defend wrong-doing. 








REVIEW. 
DR. DALE ON CONGREGATIONALISM.* 


THE institution by the Congregational Union of a system of 
examinations, such as that which has been so successfully 
worked by the Free Church of Scotland, has already borne 
valuable fruit in the production of the admirable manual 
which Dr. Dale has just published. It is the work of a period 
of enforced retirement, in which the author has had the 
sincere sympathy of not only Congregational churches, but of 
large numbers outside; and it must be some compensation to 
our friend that, though he has been debarred from rendering 
the churches the public service they so highly appreciated, he 
has been able to do a work so necessary and important. It is 
open to question whether this book will meet all the require- 
ments of the examination. For the younger classes especially 
it may be desirable that it should be supplemented by a more 
elementary book—in fact, by such an abstract as might 
answer to the idea of a primer. But as a lucid exposition of 
our Church principles it is invaluable. It supplies a desider- 
atum which has long been felt, and will be of incalculable use 
to large numbers beside those for whom it was originally 
intended. It is a book which may be put into the hands of 
all who desire to know what Congregationalism really is, and 
which is likely to give them a conception of its spirit and 
teachings very different from that which they have been 
accustomed to entertain. It will certainly show that we have 
a reason for our Church polity, which is associated and bound 
up with our faith in the great verities of the gospel itself; 
that we have not obeyed the dictates of mere caprice or self- 
will in adhering to what we (and not only we, but the greatest 
authorities on early Church history of all parties) hold to 
have been the apostolic precedent, but are governed by con- 
siderations which, at least, are entitled to respect; that, in 
short, we have a case which is not to be disposed of by a 
passing sneer, and which cannot be treated as resting on 
arguments which belong to the infinitely little. 


* A Manual of Congregational Principles. By R. W. Date, LL.D. 
(Hodder and Stoughton.) : 
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The first thing, probably, which will strike many in this 
volume is the spirit in which the author addresses himself to 
his task. They may possibly be surprised that a man like Dr. 
Dale should deem it worth his while to give so muth thought 
and time to questions which they regard as so extremely 
subordinate. In the view of many superfine thinkers, even in 
the religious world, our Church systems have had their day ; 
and any attempt to galvanize their supporters into zeal on their 
behalf is not only energy misspent, but is a mischievous dis- 
traction from matters of more serious importance. When men 
are threatening the very existence of Christianity itself, what 
folly, they argue, must it be for its teachers and defenders to 
concern themselves about the constitution of the Church. 
But such an argument is essentially misleading, for surely 
the issue of the conflict as to the authority of the gospel must 
be materially affected by the aspect in which the gospel is 
presented to the world—that is, by the spirit and influence of 
the Church. The questions whether Christianity has an 
ennobling effect upon individual character, whether it pro- 
motes the growth of freedom and independence, whether it 
exhibits to the world a high ideal of human society, all have 
an important bearing upon the verdict which is to be pro- 
nounced upon Christianity itself. The antagonism to Chris- 
tianity to-day would not have been so formidable or so bitter 
but for the perverted representation of it which has been 
given by the Church. The hierarchy and the priesthood have 
largely contributed to the revolt of men against the gospel, 
under whose shadow they have found a shelter, and from 
which they profess to derive a sanction. It cannot be a matter 
of trifling moment, therefore, whether a Church, of which 
they form an essential part, is in harmony with the teachings 
of the New Testament. No doubt there are points in relation 
to Church government which have not the significance that 
attaches to these questions, but they are not too hastily to be rele- 
gated to the region of mere details. It may be that the only 
effectual barrier to the introduction of the sacerdotal theory, 
with all the evil which it is sure to inflict upon Christianity, 
lies in the firm maintenance of what are considered trifles 
and an absolute fidelity to the apostolic precedent. There are 
indeed thuse who, acting from the highest Christian motives, 
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and in the spirit of the broadest Christian charity, long to 
see an end put to the struggles between the sects; and, with 
this object before them, studiously depreciate the importance 
of the differences which separate them. We doubt the wisdom 
of the policy. It is a poor evidence of a man’s liberality that, 
in order to kindly relations with those whose opinions are not 
in accord with his own, he must first be brought to admit 
that there is nothing particular in the opinions themselves. 
It is only where strong convictions and broad sympathies 
are united, that we have a true manifestation of Christian 
charity. 

A finer illustration of this than Dr. Dale’s book supplies it 
would not be easy to find. There is not a harsh judgment or 
an ungenerous word, a trace of sectarian bitterness or bigoted 
prejudice to be found from the beginning to the end. It is 
not the work of a polemic, but of a teacher who has great 
principles to inculcate, and whose one endeavour is to state 
them with the utmost clearness, and to defend them with such 
force of reasoning as he is able to command. His aim is 
not so much to compare Congregationalism with other Church 
systems, and to contend for its superiority over them, as it is 
to enforce its own inherent claims because of its harmony 
with the highest ideal of Christian life as embodied in the 
New Testament. He raises no question as to its exclusive 
authority or its Divine right, and even goes so far as to con- 
cede that its adoption by the apostles does not necessarily 
prove that it was to be the one system for all times and all 
ages. But he contends that it is but a consistent development 
of Christianity itself, and as such must be expected to educate 
men most fully in the spirit of the gospel. It is unnecessary 
to say that this is very high ground to take, and the argument 
might be pressed so far as to become practically very narrow 
and exclusive. But there is nothing of this kind here. In 
the justification of those who take this position and maintain 
it, there is no reflection upon dissentients. All that is done 
is to set this forth as the view of Congregationalists, with the 
necessary inference that while it remains so their polity is 
with them a matter of conscience and not of mere con- 
venience. 

The tendency of such a mode of treating ecclesiastical ques- 
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tions is, not to intensify sectarianism, but to strengthen 
principle, and to strengthen it at a point where such an in- 
crease of earnest decision is greatly needed. Denomination- 
alism is dead, or dying, we are continually told; and if de- 
nominationalism meant a narrowness of soul which was 
unable to see the good outside its own borders, or a prejudice 
which clung to certain views simply because they were those 
of its own sect, its idola tribus, or a partisanship which cared 
more for the sect than the Saviour, then the sooner it died 
the better. But there is another side of denominationalism 
than this. It means, as presented in this book, an intelligent 
maintenance of principles which are those only of a section of 
the Church, but are not the less certain or the less precious 
on that account to the man who is himself persuaded of their 
truth. To trifle with a conscientious feeling like that is a 
peril to the soul itself; and if the dying out of denomination- 
alism means this quenching of the man’s own beliefs, or 
means even his determination not to look at such questions 
seriously lest perchance he should be forced to abandon that 
easy path of compromise which is so pleasant and so fashion- 
able, then such a result can only be evil. Even Christian 
charity has no right to ask for the crucifixion of conscience or 
indifference to any truth which we have learned from God ; 
and could it exact such a sacrifice it would itself be the ulti- 
mate sufferer. 

We do not propose at present to follow our friend in the dis- 
cussion of the various questions treated in the volume. Some- 
times we are not in perfect accord, and this especially applies 
to the chapter on the Sacraments, which we cannot regard 
as strictly relevant to the subject of the manual, and which, 
as we believe, does not express the general view of Congrega- 
tionalists. Of course, opinion on these points is considerably 
divided ; but we are convinced that there is a large prepon- 
derance in opposition to the theories here propounded. But we 
cannot enter into the discussion now; and we are the less in- 
clined to do so in a review of a “‘ Manual of Congregational 
Principles,” because we cannot see that a theory of the sacra- 
ments forms an essential part of those principles. Besides, we 
are unwilling that any note of difference here should detract 
from the fulness and heartiness of the welcome we wish to 
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give to a book of whose merits we cannot speak as we feel 
without exposing ourselves to a suspicion of exaggeration. It 
is alike admirable in matter and in style, in the spirit of its 
conception and the skill of its treatment, in the strength of 
its logic, the clearness of its exposition, and the charm of its 
chastened rhetoric, in its Christian temper and in its con- 
troversial value. 


LITTLE ONES IN HEAVEN, 


In heavenly mansions dwelling, 
Among the holy throng, 

With sweetest voices swelling 
The everlasting song, 

Under the smile of Jesus, 
More blest than e’er before, 

Our loved ones watch and wait for us 
Who watch o’er them no more. 


In robes of snowy whiteness 
Before the Father’s face, 
With all their angel brightness, 
Their gentleness and grace, 
They walk in bliss eternal, 
With glad and joyous feet, 
In light and love supernal, 
In happiness complete. 


We see them in dreams golden 
More lovely than of yore, 
Our eyes are only holden 
Outside the pearly door. 
Our hearts with sorrow longing, 
Lord, comfort in Thy love; 
When we come homeward thronging, 
Receive us, Thou, above. 
Boston Congregationalist. 










































































































































































CONGREGATIONALISM IN CANADA, 


To the Editor of the CONGREGATIONALIST. 


Dear Sir,— Permit me to take some exception to a chord struck in the 
article on ‘‘ Congregationalism in Canada” which appeared in your 
August number. The opening sentence is, “‘Congregationalism is not 
strong in the Dominion. Even its most ardent admirers are obliged to 
confess that such is the fact.” The words we have italicized are needless 
from a friend, and sound strangely apologetic from a sympathizer 
Congregationalism has met with several mishaps of late. It has had no 
uninfluential part in shaping the early destiny of this land. Then 
‘* Ardent admirers”? is scarcely the expression we should apply to brethren. 
Again, we read, ‘‘ The difference which divides Congregationalists from the 
other Nonconforming bodies is less marked than it is at home; and this 
is specially so with regard to the Presbyterian Church, it being no un- 
common thing for a minister of one body to act as pastor to a church 
belonging to another, and there is at least one instance of this in Montreal 
itself.” On which we remark, first—there are no “ Nonconforming ” 
bodies in Canada; we do not bask in the sunshine of an “ Act of Uni- 
formity.” The writer of the article must not read Canadian history 
through English State-Churchism. Secondly, it is not correct to say, at 
least on one side, that the minister of one body acts as pastor of a church 
belonging to another. The transition may be easy—I find such transitions 
reported in the English ‘‘ Year Book”—but it has to be made. No man is 
settled over a Presbyterian charge—not even the case cited from Montreal 
—without Presbyterial settlement. He must have a Presbyterian eccle- 
siastical standing, and be bound by all Presbyterial obligations. Our 
Protestant denominations enjoy political equality ; there is no communism 
of pulpit as yet among them. A Congregational pastor may become 
pastor of a Presbyterian or Methodist charge only by becoming a Presby- 
terian or Methodist ecclesiastically. 

The article isadmirable in the report of our Union meeting. Our care in 
thus taking exception is that our English brethren should not be 
strengthened in what seems to be a settling but erroneous conviction, 
that because the State Church does not overshadow us, it matters little 
whether Congregationalism be maintained here or not. It does matter, 
and matters much. Had our English brethren manifested interest in our 
early Canadian churches similar to that which the Scotch Presbyterian 
churches did to their kith and kin, our history had filled more pages than 
at present. We deprecate most emphatically the apathy of our English 
brethren regarding their Canadian co-workers ; their own position would 
be more secure did they show more interest for Congregationalism other- 
where than at home. One bushel of wheat in the ecclesiastical granary may 
be comparatively little, but if it is the seed for an improved quality, all 
futurity may depend uponits preservation. None should know this better 
than ‘our English brethren, and that this should not be lost sight of we 
have penned these lines.—Fraternally, 

Joun Burton, 


Toronto, Canapa, August, 1884. Editor Canadian Independent. 
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CURRENT LITERATURE. 


Mr. Washington Adams in England. By Ricuarp Grant Wuire. 
(David Douglas.) Mr. David Douglas is doing good service by reprodu- 
cing in cheap form some of the best works of modern American literature. 
Among them we have met with few more charming brochures than this 
little book. It fell into our hands recently as we were on a railway 
journey, and it not only so pleasantly beguiled our time, but suggested so 
much matter for thoughtful reflection that we feel it would be a benefit to 
our readers to give them the opportunity also of learning some of its 
practical lessons. The book is really a satire upon the extravagant and 
false ideas which prevail amongst English and Americans in relation to 
each other, In the first part two Americans, in the course of a railway 
journey in which they are thrown into contact with an English nobleman 
whose ideas of American character and habits are certainly of the vaguest, 
find an opportunity of putting before him some views which not only 
startle him, but which we venture to think will be rather novel even to 
many who fancy that they have liberal ideas on the subject. Some 
remarks at the commencement of the conversation may give an idea as 
to its general tendency : 

‘«¢ What sort of creature,’ asks one of the Americans, ‘ do you expect 
an American to be—black, with woolly hair, or copper-coloured, with a 
scalp-lock and a tomahawk in hand ?’ 

‘He laughed gently, and replied, ‘ Not exactly that; at least except in 
some cases. But the few Americans that I’ve seen could be told for 
American across a theatre: their faces, their figures, their carriage, the 
cut of their clothes, all told it; and if one were blind they could be 
known by their voices, and, if you'll pahdon me, by the very queer lan- 
guage they used, which was English merely because it wasn’t anything 
else. I know I’ve no right to presume on these criticisms to you; but 
you seemed to invite it, after kindly passin’ over my first intrusion.’ 

‘** Pray be at ease on that score. We're very glad, I’m sure, of a little 
enlightenment in regard to those very queer people, ‘‘ the Americans,” 
who you seem to think are all as like as Rosalind’s halfpence. But now 
pardon me for saying, in my turn,'that if you were to come to Boston, 
you would be taken, by most of my friends, at least in your evening 
dress, for a Yankee, except by those whose quick ears detected some slight 
John Bullish inflections in your voice, or whose quick; eyes discovered 
some kindred and equally slight peculiarities of manner,’ 

‘““*T taken for a Yankee!’ and he looked blank, and even slightly 
aghast, 

“Tt was the nearest approach to unpleasantness that our fellow- 
traveller had yet been guilty of; but it was so honest and simple, so 
plainly without thought of offence, and so earnest, that Humphreys and 
I enjoyed it and laughed; at which he blushed like a girl, and then 
laughed himself, with gleaming teeth and mobile lips, 

‘©« Why,’ said Humphreys, ‘ are you not English ?’ 

“¢What a question! To be sure I am.’ 
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‘«* English for many generations ?’ 

““¢ For more thanI know. My people were here when William the 
Conqueror came over.’ 

‘** So were mine; so were my friend’s; so were those of most of our 
friends at home. Did you ever think of that ?’”’ 

This is still further enlarged : 

“** Are you not apt to forget that New England was settled by English- 
men who went over there in large numbers (nearly forty thousand in less 
than twenty years) two centuries and a half ago—Englishmen who were, 
so to speak, the most English of their kind, typical representatives of the 
Anglo-Saxon race as it had been developed in England during one thou- 
sand years; the men who beheaded Charles I. because he was a faithless 
tyrant, and who made the Commonwealth—who, as John Richard 
Green has told you, were in great part men of the professional and middle 
classes; some of them men of landed estate; some clergymen, some 
London lawyers, or young Oxford scholars; the bulk, God-fearing far- 
mers? Don’t you forget that these men and their descendants, through 
a century and a half (with no important admixture), settled and built up 
the country, and framed a society and a system of government which, 
omitting only the elements of monarchy and aristocracy, was thoroughly 
English in its spirit, in its laws, and in its habits and customs—which 
indeed could not have been other than thoroughly English, because they 
were English ; and that American society, as they thus made it, was sub- 
jected to no considerable external influences until about fifty years ago ? 
It is within that time, within the memory of men yet living and acting; 
that the emigration from other countries than England began. Fifty 
years ago the people of New England and Virginia (excluding the slaves) 
were probably the most thoroughly English people in the world.’ 

‘The Englishman raised his eyebrows, and looked inquiringly. 

*** Because,’ Humphreys continued, in reply to the look, ‘there was 
Jess admixture of any foreign element among them than there was in 
England itself. You might then travel through New England in its 
length and breadth, and not encounter, in your journey, half a dozen 
names that were not English. Do you suppose that the blood, the nature 
of these men was changed because, in contending for their rights as English- 
men, they had severed their political connection with the mother country ? 
Did the absence of monarchy affect their race, or change their race traits? 
Were Cromweil’s Ironsides any less Englishmen than Goring’s troopers ? 
Were Englishmen any less English under the Commonwealth thaa they 
had been before under Charles I., or than they became afterwards under 
Charles II. ?’ 

***T suppose not. I never thought of that. But they were in England. 

““* And you suppose that that made them Englishmen? I thought, on 
the contrary, that Britain became England because Englishmen lived 
there, possessed the country, and ruled it.’” 

We do not think we need add more in order to indicate to our 
readers that there is not a little of pleasant interest in this small volume. 
The second part is an exceedingly clear sketch of the Yankee according 
to the ideas of many Englishmen. But we are left in doubt whether Mr. 
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Washington Adams was a real character or a mere pretender. We-will 
quote one charming little story which will form an addition to the large 
number which illustrate the character of Washington and the people 
amongst whom he lived: 

“** Tet me tell you a little characteristic story of old New England 
domestic manners, which you may compare with your recollections of 
Mrs. Trollope’s book. My friend here will assure you of its literal truth ; 
for he knows it. In 1789, when Washington was travelling slowly through 
New England, receiving and paying visits, he called at a house in Connec- 
ticut, the master of which, although one of the leading men in Lis neighbour- 
hood, a scholar, and one who lived comfortably, never saw one thousand 
dollars in money (that’s two hundred pounds, you know) in a year in all 
his life. Washington, when he departed, was conducted to the door by 
his host and hostess, accompanied by their daughter, a young girl just in 
her teens. She of course did not presume to say good-bye to General 
Washington ; but as she opened the door for him and stood modestly 
aside that he might pass out, the great ex-commander-in-chief of the 
ragged Continental army, looking down upon her from his six feet two of 
stature, and from his Olympian top of grandeur, laid his hand with 
stately kindness upon her head, saying, ‘‘ Thank you, my little lady; I 
wish you a better office.” ‘‘ Yes, sir,” she replied, doing reverence with 
a gentle curtsey, ‘ to let you in.”’” 


Alfred Saker, Missionary to Africa. A Biography. By Epwarp 
Bean Unperuitt, LL.D. (Alexander and Shepheard.) This is a graphic, 


well-written account of the life and work of an earnest, faithful, and de- 
voted missionary. Our only regret in connection with it is that Dr. 
Underhill did not draw more largely on his materials and go a little more 
into detail, especially in recording the results of Mr. Saker’s labours. A 
few more practical illustrations showing the effects of his ministry would 
have served to light up the narrative and give it an even greater charm 
than that which it already possesses. As it is, however, the book is well 
worthy of perusal, and will do good if it only serves to deepen the interest 
of the Christian Church in foreign missions, and more particularly in the 
salvation of that great Continent which still so lamentably needs the 
utmost devotion of the people of the Lord. 


The People’s Library. The Guild of Good Life. A Narrative of 
Domestic Health and Economy. By Bensamin Warp Ricuarpson, M.D., 
F.R.S.) 8. P.C.K.) This book contains some valuable counsel and much 
useful information derived from the writer’s own reading and observation. 
It is intended for working men and women, and is put into a narrative 
form with a view of making it more attractive to them. It will serve a 
good purpose if it helps to diffuse sound knowledge on the practical matters 
of which it treats, and in relation to which it is to be feared that a great 
deal of ignorance still exists. Among other points treated of in this 
little volume are—The Care of the Young, Health and Happiness, the 
Causes of Happiness, Rules for Happiness, Cleanliness; or, Wash and be 
Clean, Drainage and Dust Cleansing, Pure Air, Food and Feeding, Drink 

VOL. XIII. 60 
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and Drinking, &c. Dr. Richardson may be reckoned an authority on 
such subjects as these, and is thoroughly competent to write upon them. 


The Gospel in Paris. Sermons by the Rev. Eucene Bersier, D.D. 
With Personal Sketch of the Author. By the Rev. Freprrick 
Hastines. (J. Nisbet and Co.) The characteristics of Dr. Bersier’s 
preaching are so well known to the readers of this magazine from the 
specimens of it which have appeared from time to time, that it is unneces- 
sary to dwell upon them here. Suffice it to say that the sermons included 
in the present volume are marked by all those qualities of mind and heart 
which give such a charm to his ministry. Fresh in thought, copious in 
matter, clear in style, and evangelical in sentiment, they may justly rank 
among the finest specimens of modern pulpit literature. 


Thirty Thousand Thoughts. With Introduction by the Very Rev. J. 
S. Howson, D.D. (Kegan Paul, Trench, and Co.) This is a book of an 
order which has become increasingly common of late years. It differs, 
however, from the general run of works of its kind in the greater 
comprehensiveness of its character and contents. ‘‘‘ Thirty Thousand 
Thoughts ’” (we quote from the Preface) “is the first attempt in this direc- 
tion—‘ a new departure’ in the history of Illustration-Dictionaries. It 
is an experiment, too, upon a very large scale, and worked upon a well- 
considered and carefully laid ground plan.” The vastness of the under- 
taking will be seen from the fact that it is intended to embrace four lead- 
ing departments : viz., firstly, Theology; secondly, Scripture, including 
the Mosaic Economy, and Bible History generally, Biography, Natural 
History, and Geography; thirdly, the Church; and fourthly, Man and 
the Laws of his Being, including Man’s Nature and Constitution, Ethics, 
Logic, Mental Philosophy and Sociology, and, lastly, the Practical Themes 
of Life. Towards the carrying out of the plan here laid down, two large 
volumes have been already published, the first containing Sections I.-V. ; 
viz., I. Christian Evidences; II. The Holy Spirit ; III. The Beatitudes ; 
IV. The Lord’s Prayer; V. Man and his Traits of Character: and the 
second, Sections VI.—-X. ; viz., VI. Man’s Nature and Constitution; VII. The 
Laws by which Man is Conditioned; VIII. The Epistles to the Seven 
Churches of Asia; IX. The Seven Sayings on the Cross; X. Virtues, 
including Excellences (First Part). The absolute value of such a book as 
this, especially if the execution of the plan be equal to its conception, is 
undeniably great. It cannot, however, be too often insisted upon that its 
value to those who use it depends on the way in which it is used. If 
it be employed inerely for the purpose of saving labour and as a substitute 
for original thought, it will be rather a hindrance than a help. But if it 
is consulted as it ought to be after the reader has done the best he can for 
himself, it may prove of immense service to him by suggesting to him 
new lines of thought and new methods of treatment and illustration. So 
far as we are able to judge, the work has been well done thus far, and we 
therefore heartily commend it to the attention of our readers, and 
especially to the ministerial portion of them whom it more immediately 
concerns. 
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Light from the Old Lamp. Homespun Homilies. By J. Jackson 
Wray. (J. Nisbet and Co.) These sermons are rightly named homespun 
homilies. Mr. Wray always speaks in a language which can “ be under- 
standed of the common people,” and never fails to make his meaning 
clear. He is very fond of the concrete, and makes an abundant and yet 
judicious use of illustrations. His style is crisp and sparkling, and his 
subject-matter both interesting and profitable. His sermons are thoroughly 
good examples of the order to which they belong. 


The Present Truth. A Collection of Sermons preached at the Metro- 
politan Tabernacle. By C.H. Spurgeon. (Passmore and Alabaster.) It 
would be a work of supererogation to commend or to characterize a collec- 
tion of sermons by Mr. Spurgeon. All that we need do is to draw the atten- 
tion of our readers to this new volume, and to say that it is marked by all 
those characteristics of style and subject-matter which have made its author 
so deservedly popular. We may add that the sermons are a selection 
from those preached on the Sunday and Thursday evenings, and conse- 
quently are “ quite distinct from the ‘ Metropolitan Tabernacle Pulpit,’ 
which contains, for the most part week by week, the sermon of the 
previous Sunday morning.” 


Storyland. By Sypney Grey. With Thirty-two Illustrations by RoBert 
Barnes. (R. T. 8.) This is a large flat book, and contains a number of 
short and lively stories suitable for young children who are just beginning 
to read. The illustrations, always an important feature in a work of this 
kind, are both numerous and striking. They are all beautifully coloured 


and well chosen. The cover, too, is as handsome as it is strong, and 
altogether the volume reflects credit alike on the artist and the author. 


Leaders of Modern Philanthropy. By W. Gorpvon Buarktr, D.D., 
LL.D. With Fifteen Portraits. (R. T.S.) The design and scope of this 
work are sufficiently explained in the following sentence taken from the 
preface : ‘ The special object of this collection of biographical sketches is 
to show the connection between a vigorous faith in Christ and the labour 
of love in the service of man. Philanthropy is not a casual product: it is 
not a mere outcome of the Zeitgeist, or fashion of the age; its roots are 
deep in the soil of Christianity ; it cannot pick up a living either from 
Paganism, or Agnosticism, or Secularism, or any other system cut off 
from the influence of the love of Christ.” This special object is kept 
well in view, and imparts to the volume a value over and above that 
which belongs to it as a collection of biographical sketches. Interesting 
for its own sake, it is doubly so on account of the apologetic purpose 
which it is intended to subserve. It is to be hoped that the author's 
prayer for it may be granted, “that besides giving a direct stimulus to 
the work of Christian philanthropy, the biographies in this volume may 
be the means of producing, or at least confirming in many a breast the 
conviction that the loving religion of Jesus Christ cannot be a mere 
human product; that in Christ we have revealed to us ‘ the fulness of 
the Godhead bodily.’ ” 


The Law and the Prophets. The Hulsean Lectures for 1882. By F* 
Watson, M.A. (T. Fisher Unwin.) These lectures have a very definite aim 
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and purpose. ‘They are an attempt to point out some of the difficulties, 
historical and theological, attending the theory of the school of Reuss on 
the composition of the Pentateuch and the historical books of the Old 
Testament. The particular form of that theory, which is stated and 
maintained by Professor Kuenen in his two books, ‘The Religion of 
Israel,’ and ‘Prophets and Prophecy,’ has been the special object of 
attack.” The author writes clearly and forcibly, and exposes the fallacies 
of the critical theory in a vigorous and trenchant style. His book is a 
useful contribution to the literature of the subject. 


Six Thousand Illustrations of Moral and Religious Truths. By 
Joun Bate. Ninth Edition. (Jarrold and Sons.) Amid a host of younger 
rivals, Bate’s Cyclopzdia still holds its own. In its own particular line, 
indeed, it is without a compeer. As the compiler points out, it has pecu- 
liarities which none of its rivals possess. For in the first place both 
subjects and predicates are alphabetically arranged, and in the second 
place every form of illustration is embodied in it—figurative, poetical, 
historical, anecdotal, &e. The present edition is enlarged and greatly 
improved. Indices are supplied both of authors and texts. The latter 
especially is likely to be very useful to the reader who uses the book to 
illustrate Scripture. 


True Tales of Travel and Adventure, Valour and Virtue. By JAMES 
Macautay, M.A., M.D. With Thirteen Illustrations. (Hodder and 
Stoughton.) This, we suppose, is a kind of sequel or successor to the same 
author’s ‘‘ All True,” and we are glad that the favourable reception 
accorded to that work has encouraged him to make this second venture 
in the same line. Dr. Macaulay has hit upon a happy idea in these two 
volumes, and he has worked it out with much diligence and skill. He 
has drawn materials from a great variety of sources, and as the result he 
has produced a thoroughly readable and instructive volume, The tales 
mostly belong to the history of modern times, and contain a great deal of 
useful and agreeable knowledge. 


Anecdotes Illustrative of New Testament Texts. (Hodder and 
Stoughton.) A volume of anecdotes is no unimportant part of a clerical 
library. The value of books of illustrations is sufficiently testified by the 
number of such works that have been published of late years. The 
volume before us is by far away the best of its kind that we have come 
across. Of course many of the anecdotes have already appeared in other 
collections ; but in addition to these are many others which we do not 
remember to have seen before, and which probably are quite new. At 
all events, they will be new to many, and therefore all the more welcome. 
As a general rule the anecdotes are apt and striking, and such as are in 
every way worthy of the place here given to them. They are intended 
not for children, but for adults, and they are eminently adapted for their 
purpose. We recommend the volume to all ministers. They will find it 
useful when they are in need of illustrations for their sermons. 


We have much pleasure in directing the attention of our readers to the 
new edition of Dr. Dule’s able and popular work on the Ten Command- 
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ments. (Hodder and Stoughton.) It still continues to be the best book 
on the subject. 


Singleheart and Doubleface. By CuHarutes Reape, D.C.L. (Chatto 
and Windus.) This posthumous story of Mr. Charles Reade’s is written 
in his own characteristic vein, and is marked by all his distinctive excel- 
lences. We need not say it is powerful and interesting—that whatever 
he did was sure to be. He was anxious to inculcate great truths and 
do good work by means of fiction. But he felt that in order to do that it 
was essential that his book should be invested with living interest. His 
plots, therefore, are carefully constructed, and always maintain the inte- 
rest of the reader. In this respect ‘‘ Singleheart and Doubleface” is not 
inferior to any of its predecessors. It is a short story, told in the most 
pleasant and attractive style. The trials it narrates are, alas! only too 
frequent; but the spirit by which the victory was attained is, we fear, 
not so frequent. It may be hoped indeed that so absolutely selfish a 
villain as James Mansel is not often met with. But it is not to be denied 
that there are too many men of his stamp who take advantage of a certain 
attractiveness of manner to win the hearts of trusting women, and then 
blight their lives by their hardness and treachery. It is equally true and 
equally sad that such men often achieve a success denied to men of more 
sterling and more solid quality, like his rival, who may be regarded as 
the hero of this book. The story is an old and familiar one; but Mr. 
Reade has given it to us in a new setting, and one which ought to be 
attractive. The moral example which he sets forth is really a noble one, 
and may be studied with distinctive advantage. 


St. Mungo’s City. In Three Vols. By Saran Tytier. (Chatto and 
Windus.) Miss Tytler has here given us a picture of Glasgow and of 
Glasgow society and life, which is much more interesting than the mere 
story. In truth, it would hardly be too much to say that the story is 
little more than a thread on which the portraitures of character and the 
sketches of society are connected together. This gives the book a value 
to which no mere story could pretend. It brings before us in striking 
form the kind of life which is lived amid the restless enterprise and busy 
activity of the great capital of Scotch manufacturing industry. The con- 
trast between the old and fading gentility, so proud but so poor, and the 
new pushing and prosperous element on which those proud of birth and 
lineage are accustomed to look down, but which manages to hold its own 
nevertheless, albeit somewhat anxious to win a place in the more exclu- 
sive circles whose pride and poverty it may despise, but whose notice it 
nevertheless covets—all this is wrought out with remarkable skill and 
beauty in these three volumes. There is a little too much .of the Scotch 
dialect, which the writer is continually stopping to translate in a manner 
which is somewhat wearisome to ordinary readers. George Macdonald 
has done not a little to bring this into fashion amongst Scotch writers, 
and we do not hesitate to say that it is a fashion not to be admired. Still 
itis but a slight deduction from a book of decided merit, which will be 
appreciated by a higher class of readers than the ordinary lovers of three- 
volume novels. We may call special attention to the pictures of the 
struggles and sufferings of the three Scotch old maids. A more affecting 
and touching picture we have not met for some time. 








CHRISTIAN WORK IN FOREIGN LANDS. 


Stcrry.—Changes are at work in this island indicative of the decay of 
Romanism. For centuries past the 3rd of June has been a high-day in 
Messina, The Virgin Mary, when living in Jerusalem, received a depu- 
tation from Messina asking for her powerful protection, of which they 
had heard great things through Paul when he happened to preach there. 
In answer to their request she gave them a letter which has ever since 
been regarded as the most sacred object in the city, and the practice has 
been common from time immemorial to carry it in procession round the 
city, and to hold it up for the adoration of the faithful assembled in the 
cathedral. But this year the mayor and prefect refused the requisite 
permission for this silly performance. Thereupon the priests excited the 
rabble, anda tumult arose, which necessitated the calling out of the military. 
A few days after, a meeting of respectable citizens was summoned to 
protest against this and similar profanations of religion. Speeches were 
delivered, and the distinction was clearly made between the religion of 
Rome and that of Christ. The result has been that since then no Romish 
processions have passed through the streets of Messina. In self-defence 
the priest party has since started a paper La Luce (the Light). This 
has led to a counter publication entitled Le Tenébre (the Darkness), for 
the purpose of unmasking the Romish Church, and comparing its teach- 
ings with those of the Bible. Several Protestant pastors have been asked 
to contribute articles. Such facts show that there is hope for the Gospel 
in Messina. Besides, instances are constantly occurring of persons who 
are found to be diligent readers of God’s word, both in the towns and 
also in remote country districts, and some of these make earnest efforts 
to impress the truth on the people around them. Signor Varnier relates 
the case of a peasant who, when he began to speak to him of Christ, 
said that he had accepted His mercy and His salvation long, long ago. 
When asked when he had learned to know Christ, he replied, ‘I can 
neither read nor write. My father, who is now 107 years old, taught 
me what he knew about God, and what he has done for us poor sinners; 
but I have felt all my life as though a voice within me was teaching 
me the ways of God, and I suppose that my father was taught 
in the same way, by the inward voice, which must be the Holy 
Spirit.” On going to see the old man, Signor Varnier and his companion 
were received with great joy. From him they learned that when 
seven years of age he was wonderfully preserved from being crushed 
beneath the ruins of a house in the great earthquake at Messina in 
1783, and that ever since he had tried to walk in the ways of the Lord and 
to live in communion with Him, guided by an inward voice. In the 
village where the old man lives the people were very anxious to hear the 
Word of God, and they invited the Evangelist to preach to them in their 
own parish church. There being no resident priest, the clerk was sent 
for and the church was opened. The people listened with great eager- 
ness to the message of salvation, and at the close joined heartily in a 
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prayer, the first they. had ever heard in their own language in that 
church. 


Cuina.—The present is a peculiarly anxious time for all foreigners resi- 
dent in China, and our missionary brethren and sisters need the fervent 
prayers of God’s people for their protection as well as for the progress 
of their work. What the issues of the present conflict between France 
and China may be it is impossible to predict. Happily, in many places 
the people know the difference between the French and other nations, 
and even where all foreigners are regarded as of one nationality, many of 
the people have seen enough of Protestant missions and missionaries to 
know that they are benefactors to the fcountry. Still, the possibilities of 
the future are terrible to contemplate, and should call forth much prayerful 
sympathy among the churches at home, dwelling in perfect immunity 
from such perils. Meanwhile, the missionaries are pursuing their work 
and with much to encourage them. Thus in the northern province of 
Shan-si, it is said by the natives that there are men who have put 
away idols and are meeting to worship God in twenty-seven villages, 
spread over five counties. Much persecution has arisen, but the Christians 
cleave together and support one another, being led on by two voluntary 
workers, Fan and Hi, who are full of life and fire, and who travel and 
work far and near, spending a good deal of their own means on the 
work. But this picture has some dark shadows in it. Even these 
workers are not destitute of fanaticism and superstition, and have given 
the missionary much trouble. 

It is well when the people forsake their idols, but their becoming 
Christians does not follow as a necessary consequence. An American 
missionary speaks of a village in Shan-tung province where, by the 
people’s own act, the images were destroyed, but many of them still have 
door-gods, kitchen-gods, &c., in their houses, and some who at first listened 
to Christian teaching, have gone back to burning paper and incense. 
The same missionary says, ‘* We now have members in seven different 
counties, all of them immediately about us, scattered through sixty-six 
villages. Thirty-two persons have been baptized during the year, and 
102 since the station was opened four years ago. The numerous appli- 
cations for baptism immediately after the famine relief made it impos- 
sible to distinguish the wheat from the tares.’’ Next year he thinks they 
may have a church, which though not numerically larger than when the 
station was opened, will be of an infinitely better quality. He remarks 
that if there is a human undertaking more difficult than that of building 
up a strong church rather than a large one, he has yet to learn what it 
is. ‘* The problem of Sunday attendance (so important in the building 
up of a true church) remains insoluble.’’ If many of the poor go to 
the meetings, they lose their food; if they stay away, they lose their 
Christianity. Little do we at home appreciate the difficulties of mission 
work in heathen lands. 


West CEenTRAL AFrica.—The Portuguese are giving trouble to the 


American Mission (A. B. C. F. M.) lately established at Bihé. At one 
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place an attempt was made to bribe the carriers to forsake the missionary 
whom they were accompanying down to the coast. The most officious 
of these Portuguese was one Senhor Braga, who is evidently in earnest 
in his hostility. He has been to Bihé and is reviving the old stories of 
“‘ our intentions to take the country, of making flying ships, of blowing 
up the mountains, and of killing the king and all the old people.” He 
has tried to persuade the king to drive the missionaries from the country, 
but hitherto in vain. It is said that the king returned the letter which 
Braga sent him. Meanwhile, the missionaries are pursuing their work. 
They have established their head-quarters at Kamondongo, about six 
miles from the capital, where the king lives. They are at work upon 
the dictionary, and are gaining influence with the people. Until they 
can build a house they are content to live in native huts. 


Sunpay Services anD Muisstons. The following hint from The 
Missionary Herald is worthy of consideration—‘‘ It is the practice of 
some ministers of the Free Church (of Scotland) to devote a few moments 
on the first Sabbath after the receipt of each issue (of the Free Church 
Monthly) to an account of what the magazine contains. Is it making 
too much of the missionary work for every congregation to devote a 
little time on one Sabbath morning of each month to a statement of 
what its representatives in foreign lands are doing to carry out the last 
command of the Saviour? In that coming day when the Church of 
Christ shall apprehend her work fully, the story of missionary enterprise 
will receive far more of her attention, and will form a fitting part of any 
service.’ 











THE CHRISTIAN MILLION. 


Is a PROFUSELY ILLUSTRATED HIGH-CLASS PAPER for all Classes. It is published every 
THURSDAY, at 272, Strand, London, and sold by all Booksellers, Newsagents, and at all 
Bookstalls. Price ONE PENNY. 

The NEW VOLUME contains many new and attractive features. The only paper of the 
kind published in this country. 

PERSONAL OPINIONS. 

The Kev. CHARLES GARRETT says: ‘‘I thank you for the copies of The Christian Million. It is 
sple ndid.”’ 
The Rev. G. M. Murpny says: ‘* The Christian Million, for One Penny, is a marvel. It deserves 
. circulation equal to its title—a Million.’’ 

Mr. Hrnp-Smiru (Y.M.C.A.) says: ‘‘I consider it @ capital paper.’’ 

The Rev. C. T. BucHANAN says: ‘‘I am much ples ised with it. It is well got up, well printed, 

0d paper, and the illustrations could not be better.’ 
_ The Rev. T. W. H. Jacos says: ‘‘Itis, by far, the best illustrated religious paper I have seen.’ 


PRESS NOTICES. 
‘A well-conducted journal.’’—Pudblie Opinion. 
‘Full of healthy and interesting matter, with illustraticns far above the ordinary class.”— 
‘penter and Builder. 
Itis got upin the style of The Graphic, and is profusely illustrated.’’— Newcastle Daily Chroniele. 
We spoke the other day of that excellent new paper the Christian Million as ‘a sixpenny 
:kly,’ and have been taken gently to task by its publishers for an error into which we were led 
the similarity in size and general appearance of the Christian Million to the generality of our 
penny illustrated weeklies. Its price is one penny, and at that it is, we need not say, a marvel 
sheapness.”’— Norwich Argus. 
* “he literary matter and illustrations are above the average of the penny religious magazines.” 
% weastle Examiner. 
** Excellently got up, judiciously edited, and well illustrated.’’—Leicester Daily Post. 
‘Effectively edited, and acceptable in all well-governed households.’’— Brighouse Gazette. 
+ ‘We should like to see this worthy publication, with its pure and elevating letter-press and 
sectarian teaching, in every family circle in the land.’””— The Cornishman. 
‘A paper for the family—good, but not goody-goody. It is a marvel of cheapness.”’—Cornish 
elegraph. 
> ‘Lhe illustrations, which are most profuse, are all very good.””—Hawick Advertiser. 


_CONSUMPTION AND ASTHMA in all stages are instantly relieved by 


Which Taste Pleasantly, and Effect a Rapid Cure in 
BRONCHITIS, PAINS in the CHEST, SHORTNESS 
OF BREATH, COLDS, WHOOPING COUGH, WHEE- 
ZING, PHLEGM, and all Disorders of the Breath, Throat, 
and Lungs, HYSTERICAL and HEART COMPLAINTS, 
RHEUMATISM and NERVOUS PAINS—‘“they act 
“Nothing ¢ aes giv ves suc ich a ‘sound refreshing night’s re: rest. 
From M. Grose, Esq., Kedruth. ‘“ I thank God that I have found more benefit 
om three 2s. 9d. “boxes whic h I have taken, than from all other medicines I ever took for the last twenty years.” 

“™" TO SINGERS AND PUBLIC SPEAKERS Dr. Locock’s Warers are invaluable; in a few hours 
xy remove all hoarseness, and wonderfully increase the power and flexibility of the voice. Full Directions in English, 

ki nch, Spanish, and German are with every Box. Small Books of many thousand Cures from eve ry Agent, 
Dr. Locock’s MEDICINES are prepared only by Da Sriva & Co., 26, Bride Lane, London, E.C. Sold by all Druggists 

and Medicine Vendors. Price 1s, 144., Qs. 9d., 4s. 6d., and 11s. per Box. 


‘ Is THES LIiFP.”? 
FOR THE BLOOD Tt is warranted to cleanse the blood from 


whatever cause arising. For Scrofula, 
Scurvy, Sores ofall kinds, Skin and Blood 
Diseases, its effects are marvellous. Thou- 


WORLD FAMED sands of Testimonials, In bottles, 28, 6d. 


nN E10, Ad in cases Of six times the ow’ 

! 11s. each, of all Chemists, Sentto any 

B al 1 D Hg} dress, for 80 or 132 stamps, by tbe 
Lincoln and Midland Oounties’ Drug Company, Lincoln. 


THE UNIVERSAL HOUSEHOLD REMEDI£S!!! 


HOLLOWAY’S PILLS & OINTMENT 


These excellent FAMILY MEDICINES are invaluable in the \~eatment of all ailments 1n01- 
dental to every HOUSEHOLD. The PILLS PURIFY, REGULATE and STRENGTHEN the 
whole System, while the OINTMENT is unequalled for the removal of all muscular and 

ntward complaints. Fossessed of these REMEDIES, every Mother has at once the means 
0: curing most complaints to which herself or Family is liable. 


N.B.—£ Wice wan be obtained, free of charge, at 583, Oxford Street, Londen, daily oetween 
he hours of dl ‘and 4, ov by letter. 








It is the ie re q 
Emollient for 
preserving and beauti- 
fying the skin ever pro- 
duced. It soon renders | 
it Soft, Smooth, and 
White, entirely re- 
moves and prevents all 
Roughness, Redness, 
Sunburn, Tan, &c., 
" and preserves the Skin 
AND SSS from the effects of exe | 
; . ——— posure to the Sun, | 
ranson’s Coffee Extract Perfection Win a. or ward 
Famed for its excellence of manufacture Lance) >= a ly aan cee a 
It obtained Honourable Mention at the Interna- known preparation, 
tional Food Exhibition, London ;. International ey ¥ a sina s her COMPLEXION should ever be with 
Exhibition, Amsterdam, &c. the Senden ieee os, an wing De agp von ey ieee 


Sold in Bottles, 6d., 1s., 2s., 88. 6d, each, by all Grocers Bottles 18., 18. 9d., and 28, 6d., of all Chemists and$Perfun 
and Chemists, Any size free for 3d: extra, by the Sole Makers. 


WHOLESALE : CROSSE & BLACKWELL. 
AVOID MENDAcIous rmurrations.| M. Beetham & Son, Chemists, Cheltenha 
DRESS FABRICS!!! Great Saving to every Purchaser. tm 


BRADFORD 


MANUFACTURING COMPAN 
BRADFORD, YORKSHIRE, 


Will, on receipt of letter or post card, promptly forward, PER POST, a Sai 
Parcel of Patterns, with Prices, of all their LEADING NOVELTIES for 
Autumn and Winter Seasons. New Styles at Prices to suit all Purses. 
Bradford Manufacturing Company, by trading direct with the public, have effe: 
a revolution in the Styles and Fabrics of Dress Materials, and innumerable P 
Opinions testify to the advantages now within the reach-of the public. Carri: 
Paid to any part of the Kingdom on ali orders over £1 in value. The CENTUI 
OASHMERES as exhibited by the B. M. Co. at the Health Exhibition, are ; 
ever-increasing demand. Be sure and address in fuli. Please write at once, a’ 
mention The Congregationalist. 


THH NEW i) sipeesa OTHERS. | 
VERTICAL FERED 


| THE MOST CAPABLE, | 
| SIMPLEST, AND BEST. 


ot 
(Registered Trade Mark. ) 


Is the LIGH TEST RUNNING, the MOST DURABLE, and the MOST PERFECT Machine 
in the WORLD. It isthe ACME of SIMPLICITY, having the FEWEST PARTS of any 
Machine made, It has NO COGS, SPRINGS, or TEETH to cause friction or get out of order. 
It will do the most wonderful variety of work, and will SEW ALL MATERIALS, from 
MUSLIN TO LEATHER, without change of stitch or tension. 


‘we READ ONE OF HUNDREDS OF TESTIMONIALS: 2 


214, CaMBERWELL Roap, Lonpon, Feb. 11th, 1884. 
GENTLEMEN,—For more than twenty years I have been intere: sted ji in the Sewing 
Machine Trade, and I never worked so light a machine, or one wit4 #uch ease as the 
“ Vertical Feed ;” it refuses no material or seam however thick, whist its simplicity 
and appliances are perfect. Nothing more is said of it in the advertisement than it 
is capable of doing. Yours truly, 8. A, SHAW. 


SAMPLES OF WORK, PRICE LISTS, AND ALL PARTICULARS FREE ON APPLICATION 


Vertical Feed Sewing Machine Go.,62, Queen Victoria St., London, E.C. 


~ UNWIN BROTHERS, THE GRESaAM PRESS, CHILWORTH AND LONDON, 


A Wy 





NOVEMBER, 1884. 


-CONGREGATIONALIST 


EDITED BY 


J. GUINNESS ROGERS, B.A. 


Contents: 


I. 
F. J. Wood, Esq., LL.D. 


II; 
Half-Hearted Christians. 


III. 
Transition: a Tale. 


IV. 
Sydney Smith. 


V. ; 
Christian Socialism in the Congregational Union. 


VI. 
Who shall Rule in South Africa ?—By R. WarpLaw Tuompson. 


VII. 
The Congregational Union in London. 


VIII. 
The Labours of Herakles.—By W. J. Woops. 


IX. 
Reminiscences of College Life.—By J. H. Witson. 


x. 
Dr. Maclaren’s Sermons. 


XI. 
Defoe Church, Tooting. 


XII. 
Current Literature. 


XIII. 
Christian Work in Foreign Lands. 


PORTRAIT OF F. F. WOOD, ESQ., LL.D. 


London: 
HODDER AND STOUGHTON, 
27, PATERNOSTER ROW, 


PRICE ONE SHILLING. 





Da aged dgionniind slate he mine deplpaoenaes 


« 


Owbridge’s 5 

Owbridge’s yang 
Owbridge’s g Lung 
Owbridge’s 


Lung 
Owbridge’s Lung 
Owbridge’s THE MIGHTY HEALER. Lung 
Owbridge’s gave your Lives by taking Owbridge’s Lung Tonic. It has a power over disease hitherto a 
Owbridge’s unknown in medicine. an 
Owbridge’s Are you at all weak-chested or inclined to be consumptive, with just a touch of Cough Ling 
Owbridge’s now and then ? 
Owbridge’s ‘Try the Wonderful Medicine! The Cough and Weakness will disappear like magic, and Lang 


Owbridge’s you will feel a strength and power you never had before. 
Owbridge’s 


Owbridge’s HAVE YOU A COUGH? A DOSE WILL RELIEVE IT. —_ as 
Owbridge’s HAVE YOU A COLD? A DOSE AT BEDTIME WILL REMOVE IT! Lang weet 
Owbridge’s Bronchitis and Asthma it relieves instantly. Lung 
Owbridge’s The spasms of coughing so dreadful in Whooping Cough become less with each dose of Tung 
Owbridge’s the medicine. Lung 
Owbridge’s Prepared by W. T. OWBRIDGE, Chemist, HULL ung 
Owbridge’s Sold i in bottles at 1s. 14d., 2s. 9d., 4s. 6d., and lis. Sold by all Chemists and Patent con 
Owbridge’s Medicine Vendors, ung 


Cook's TOURS | (RavawasnnEnaaTESy 


STAC RORWICK'S 


Including Athens, Constantinople 


Damascus, aie _ Alexandria, be ny K N ¢4 
FULL PROGRAMME, WITH MAPS, 6d. POW Dp a e 


THOS. COOK & SON, FOR PASTRY. PUDDINGS, TEA-CAKES 
Ludgate-circus; 35,Piccadilly; | (AJOAssee Sale a=) 


445, West Strand, &c. 


VODWS 


Are the Purest, Cheapest, and Best Bitters ever made. They 
are compounded from HOPS, BUCHU, MANDRAKE, PODOPHYLLIN, 
and DANDELION, the oldest, best, and most valuable medicine in the world. 
Contains all the best and most curative properties of all other Bitters, being 
the greatest Blood Purifier, Liver Regulator, and Life and Health 
Restoring agent on earth. 

NO DISEASE OR ILL HEALTH can possibly long exist where 
these Bitters are used, so varied and perfect are their operations. Try Hop 


Bitters to-day. May be had of all Chemists throughout the World. 
A Sovereign Remedy for 


eSB oy ana aRe nT RORgEEE Managem oN Eg Bruises Fistula 
Burns Gangrene 
Cancer Pimples 


Chilblains Piles 


Cuts Scorbutic Complaints 
DR. ROBERTS’ a ¥ ih Eruptions Skin Diseases, and 


Eyes Inflamed Ulcerated Legs 
OINTMENT Even if of Twenty Years’ Standing. 
Price 1s. 14d., 2s. 9d., 4s. 6d., 11s., 228. 

PILULZE ANTISCROPHULZ, or ALTERATIVE PILLS.—These Pills are confidently 
recommended for the cure of Scrophula (commonly called King’s Evil), Scorbutic Uleers, 
Leprosy, and every other disease arising from impurity of the blood. They are also a valuable 
Family Aperient. Price 1s. 1}d., 2s. 9d., 4s. 6d., 11s., and 22s. each Pot. Prepared by 

BEACH AND BARNICOTT, BRIDPORT. 








HODDER AND STOUGHTON Have Just Published— 


LAWS of CHRIST for COMMON LIFE. By R. W. Datz, LL.D., of Birming- 
ham. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

COLIGNY: The Earlier Life of the Great Huguenot. By Evcrene Bersier, of 
Paris. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

RELIGION in ENGLAND during the First Half of the Present Century. A 
History,.with a Postscript on Subsequent Events. By JouHn Srovauron, D.D. In Two 
Volumes, crown 8vo, 15s. 

THE SPITALFIELDS GENIUS. The Story of William Allen, F.R.S., &. By 
J. Fayzr, B.A. Crown svo, 4s, 6d. 

A YEAR'S MINISTRY. [First Series. By Atexanper Macriaren, D.D., of Man- 
chester. Crown 8yo, 5s. A New Volume of Sermons. 

LIFE’S BATTLES in TEMPERANCE ARMOUR. An Anutobiography. By 
Tsomas WuHiTraKER. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d., with Portrait. 

MARTIN LUTHER: Student, Monk, Reformer. By Joun Rar, LL.D., F.S.A. 
Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. With Illustrations, 

BISHOP HELLMUTH’S BIBLICAL THESAURUS. Part III., price 5s. Com- 


pleting the Book of Genesis. Published also in One Volume, price 15s, 


NEW EDITIONS are NOW READY of 


NATURAL LAW in the SPIRITUAL WORLD. By Prof. Henry Drummonp, 
F.R.S.E. 7s. 6d. [Twenty-sixth Thousand. 


THE PROPHETS of CHRISTENDOM. By the Right Rev. W. Boyp-CarrenreEr, 


D.D., Lord Bishop of Ripon. 3s. 6d. [Second Edition. 


THE DAILY PRAYER BOOK, for the Use of Families, with Additional Prayers 
for Special Occasions. Edited by Jonn Sroventron, D.D. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d., cloth; or 
in morocco antique, 10s. 6d. Kighth Edition. 


DR. SAMUEL COX’S NEW EXPOSITORY WORK. 


BALAAM: 


AN EXPOSITION AND A STUDY. 
By the REV. SAMUEL COX, D.D., 


Author of “ Salvator Mundi,” &c. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 


Lonpon: KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, AND CO. 


Seventh Thousand, Cr. 8vo, Cloth ex., 326 1 p., 2/6. Crown 8yo, Cloth. Price Ss. 
THE MESSIAH KING. 


snot wcinatoe nase ter THB ASCENSION OF CHRIST, 


JESUS THE KING has been permitted to oc- 

cupy the august position in the affairs of Man- 

kind, which was designed for Him by the great 

love of JEHOVAH. By James WITHERS. AND OTHER SERMONS. 
‘*The Author, ‘‘ by independent inquiry into | 

the Gospel of Christ, has reached strong convic- | 

tions, which seem to force an utterance. These By JAMES M’DOUGALL, 

convictions for the most part appear to be in | 

agreement with the Word of God, and are of | p..4,. ,¢ = 7 ' : 

great practical importance.”— The Homilist. Pastor of the Broughton Congregational 
‘* What Mr. Withers says on Modern Chris- | Church, Manchester, 

tianity and the Second Coming of Christ is | 

worthy of very serious consideration.’’—Chris- 

tian Commonwealth, 


§. W. PARTRIDGE & CO., 9, Paternoster Row, E.c. | Lonpon & Mancuester: JOHN HEYWOOD. 
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WATFORD—FAIRFIELD HOUSE. | 


M ISS SELL, having succeeded to the School so long carried on by MRS. J. 
A WATSON WALKER, continues to receive Young Ladies as Resident Pupils. A Chris- 
tian Home. Modern Education, Masters, and a French Governess. Pupils prepared for the 
Public Examinations when required. Terms Moderate. References to Parents of Pupils. 





Pelican House, 
GROVE PARK, DENMARK HILL. 


Miss DIXIE continues to receive Young Ladies as Resident and Daily Pupils. 


Referees. 
Rev. C. Ciemancr, M.A., D.D., Brunel House, Denmark Hill. 
Rev. T. J. Gaster, The Parsonage, Rye Lane, Peckham. 
Rev. P. Wuytr, Summerfield, Broomhill, Sheffield. 
Wm. Epwarps, Esq., Fernbank, Tunbridge Wells. 
Wm. Marten Cooks, Esq.. M.D., 3, Lee Place, Upper Clapton. 
J. Fowier Histor, Esq., of Castle Park, Prestonpans. 
Rosert Brorcnie, Esq., of Swannay, Orkney, and 5, John’s Place, Leith. 
JaMES Brownu1E, Esq., North Park, Barrhead, Glasgow. 
E. Dresser Rocers, Esq., Rockley, Champion Park. 
Independent College, Taunton. 
EV. F. WILKINS AVELING, M.A., B.Sec., PRINCIPAL, assisted by 
several qualified Masters. Pupils prepared for Cambridge Local Examinations, for 

entrance to any University, for their degree at London, and for Commercial life. Splendid 
gymnasium, swimming bath, &c. Separate Junior Scuoon under care of Mrs. MILNE. 
Private Srupres for the elder students. Board and Education from 27 to 39 guineas a year. 
For particulars apply to Principal, or Secretary, Mr. Albert Goodman, Taunton, 


ONGREGATIONAL SCHOOL, LEWISHAM, FOR THE EDUCA- 
TION OF THE SONS OF MINISTERS.—Rev. T. RUDD, B.A., Principal. 
This School boards and educates 100 boys. It is quite full, and applications are 
numerous. Three Scholarships. Funds urgently needed and earnestly solicited. A 
small number of Lay Pupils admitted. Treasurer, Samuel Morley, Esq., M.P.; 
President, Rev. J. Viney, Caterham; Secretary, Rev. S. Fisher. 


THE HOMILETIC MAGAZINE. | OBSCURE CHARACTERS 
(*THE HOMILETIC QUARTERLY.”) 
Contents of November Number :— 


A Critical Hour. By Rev. E. Bersier, D.D. MINOR LIGHTS OF SCRIPTURE. 
The Cake of Barley Bread. By the Path-side. Ry 
Christ’s InnerJoy. Baggage and Books. View | BY THE 
and Review. Lois and Eunice—Home Piety. REV. FREDK. HASTINGS, 
By Rev. Frederick Hastings. Symposium on 2 ; a. 
‘Foundations of the Belief in the Immortality | Editor of a Homiletic ee, a Author of 
of Man.’’ By Rev. J. Robinson Gregory. The Sundays about the World,” dc. 
Jewish Sanhedrim. By Rev. R. A. Redford, Crown 8vo, 5s., Cloth. 
M.A., LL.B. Eschatology of Peter. By Rev. | 
Paton J. Gloag, D.D. The Thorn Aflame. By | , “ ees, cometh, true, and full of instructive con- 
. Cowan, M.A. The Home of Bunyan. rasts. —Christian, ; 

_,,. oe ioe toe Hittite aiden | “A remarkably interesting volume on themes too 
I es oy Necle es d Neel y _ | little selected by preachers or authors for exposition.” — 
nsomnia. 1e Neglecting and Neglected. | Liverpool Mercury. 
The Minimum Christian. Dr. Lange. Moses “One of the most interesting books of the kind we 
in the Soudan. Reviews. have met with for many a day. It shows the most 

Volumes, Jan. to June, and July to Dec., 1882 and minute acquaintance with Scripture.” — Whitehall 

“ P 123 Te C - F “i Review 
1883, 78. 6d. each. ? 
Lonpon: 
JAMES NISBET & Co., 21, Berners-street, W. 


AND 


LONDON: 
JAMES NISBET & CO., 21, Berners Street, W. 


NOW READY. Price 2s. cloth, or 3s. roan gilt. 


The MINISTERS POCKET DIARY for 1885. 


Containing Pages Ruled for Recording List of Communicants—Sermons Preached—Bap- 
tisms, Marriages, and Funerals—Texts for Sermons—Absentees—Inquirers—Removals— 
Candidates—Workers—Cash and General Accounts—Diary and Memoranda, etc. besides 
much useful Ecclesiastical Information. 

“ Remarkably handy and serviceable—practically everything that a minister wants.”— 
Baptist.——‘“‘ The most complete Diary, Almanac, and Memorandum Book for clerical use 
which we have seen. We have used it for years, and can speak from experience of its utility.” 
—Church Advocate. 


Lonpon: HODDER AND STOUGHTON, 27, Paternoster Row. 
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Now Ready, cloth. 53., with Portrait. 
an Femorian : 


JAMES BALDWIN BROWN, 


Minister of Brixton Independent Church. 
EDITED BY ELIZABETH BALDWIN BROWN 


The Book contains a Memorial Sketch, a Fac-simile of Writing, an Account of the Funeral 
Ceremony, the Funeral Sermons, Extracts from Memorial Discourses and from Obituary and 
other Notices in Daily and Weekly Journals as well as other matter. The Frontispiece is a 
reduction from a Chalk Drawing, executed from a Portrait taken last year. 














MR. BALDWIN BROWN’S LAST WORK. 
A Wedding Present, or Gift-Book for Young Married People. 


Fourth Edition, Just Ready, 38. 6d.; Gift Copies, handsomely bound in Morocco or Calf, in 
box, 10s. 6d. 
THE HOME: In its Relation to Man and to Society. By the late 
Rev. James Batpwin Brown, B.A. 

Contents: The Foundation of the Home—The Place of the Home in the Order of Society 
—The Discipline of the Home—The Children of the Home—The Principles and Methods of ‘ 
Christian Education—The Sacred Sorrow of the Home—The Sacred Burden of the Home— 

The Dependants of the Home—The Duty of the Home to the World. 











In the Press, Cloth, 3s. 6d. 


BEYOND THE SHADOW; or, “The Resurrection of Jesus.” By 


James Morris Wurron, Ph.D. 


“The best statement of that doctrine of the resurrection in which the death line, the long 
sleep, the absurdities of ecclesiastical traditions, are made to disappear in the glorious truth 
of Him who came that ‘we might have life, and have it more abundantly.’”—New York 
Christian Union. ‘‘ Neither commonplace, behind the times, nor superficial.”—New York 
Independent. ‘A book specially worth reading.”—Chicago Advance. ‘A volume of real 
interest.”,—Boston Congregationalist, 



















Just Published, Crown 8vo, Cloth, 3s. 6d. 


KESHAB CHANDRA SEN & THE BRAHMA SAMAJ: 


3eing a brief Review of Indian ‘'heism from 1830 to 1884. ‘Together with Selections 
from Mr. Sen’s Works. By T. E. Starer (London Missionary Society), Author of ‘‘ The 
Philosophy of Missions,” «ec. 

Sixth Edition, Crown 8vo, 400 pp., 3s. 6d. 


THE FREEDOM OF FAITH. By Rev. Tuaeo. T. Muncer (Con- 


gregational Minister, Mass., U.S). 











Price 1d. ; Monthly Part, 6d. 


THE CHRISTIAN WORLD PULPIT. 


Published every Wednesday. Each number contains three or more Sermons by eminent. 
Ministers of the day, belonging to Churches of the various Denominations. 








The Cheapest Sunday School Journal. 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES 


consists of stimulative Essays, Model Lessons, Addressses, Original Tales by Popular Writers. 
and a great variety of Miscellaneous Readings for the ‘School and the Home. 


Every Wednesday Morning, Price 4d; Monthly Part, 3d. 













For the Books to Read and the Books to Buy 


m= READ THE LITERARY WORLD. 


THE ONLY PENNY LITERARY PAPER. 


LONDON : JAMES CLARKE & CO., 18 anp 14, FLEET STREET, E.C. 
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Price 6d. Post Free. 


THE GOSPEL OF DIVINE HUMANITY: 


A Reconsideration of Christian Doctrine in the Light of a Central Principle. 


CONTENTS :— 
PREFACE—THE DIVINE HUMANITY—THE WORD OF GOD—CREA- 
TION—THE FALL—LIBERTY AND NECESSITY—FAITH—PRAYER— 
MIRACLES—THE TRINITY—THE ATONEMENT—SACRAMENTS—THE 
SECOND ADVENT—THE LAST JUDGMENT—CHRISTIAN ETHICS. 


The Saturday Review :— 


‘* The writer passes in review before him the whole process of revelation, starting from his 
central principle of the divinity of man and (so to speak) the humanity of God, shrinking from 
none of the difficulties of such questions as the Fall, Liberty and Necessity, Miracle, and the 
Atonement, till his treatise ends where revelation culminates in Christian ethics, as its result 
and final cause. His examination of the vast topics which he discusses, leads him here and 
there to conclusions which will surprise but not offend the most reverent reader; for the 
surprise will be mainly that the thought has not occurred befure, or the result has not been 
foreseen.” 


The Nonconformist :— 


‘* Any one who has the taste and opportunity for profound contemplation on the most sacred 
subjects, will find here a rich storehouse of thought, which will reward the most careful and 
sustained attention. . . . Both the theologian and mystic are honoured and reconciled by a 
method which gives a broad platform for Christian doctrine, and allows a free, unlimited 
horizon for spiritual vision and perception.” 


Lonpon: ELLIOT STOCK, 62, Paternoster Row. 


THE CHRISTIAN MILLION 


Is a PROFUSELY ILLUSTRATED HIGH-CLASS PAPER for all Classes. Itis published every 
‘THURSDAY, at 272, Strand, London, and sold by all Booksellers, Newsagents, and at all 
Bookstalls. Price ONE PENNY. 

The NEW VOLUME contains many new and attractive features. The only paper of the 
kind published in this country. 


PERSONAL OPINIONS. 


The Rev. Cuartes Garrett says: ‘‘I thank you for the copies of The Christian Million. It is 
splendid.” 
' The Rev. G. M. Murpny says: ‘‘ The Christian Million, for One Penny, is a marvel. It deserves 
a circulation equal to its title—a Million.’’ 

Mr. Hinp-Smiru (Y.M.C.A.) says: ‘‘I consider it @ capital paper.” 

The Rev. C. T. BucHANAN says: ‘‘I am much pleased with it. It is well got up, well printed, 
good paper, and the illustrations could not be better.”’ 

The Rev. T. W. H. Jacos says: ‘‘Itis, by far, the best illustrated religious paper I have seen.’’ 

PRESS NOTICES. 

** A well-conducted journal.’’—Public Opinion. 

‘Full of healthy and interesting matter, with illustraticns far above the ordinary class.”— 
Carpenter and Builder. 

“ Itis got upin the style of The Graphic, and is profusely illustrated.’’— Newcastle Daily Chronicle. 

** We spoke the other day of that excellent new paper the Christian Million as ‘a sixpenny 
weekly,’ and have been taken gently to task by its publishers for an error into which we were led 
by the similarity in size and general appearance of the Christian Million to the generality of our 
sixpenny illustrated weeklies. Its price is one penny, and at that it is, we need not say, a marvel 
of cheapness.””—Norwich Argus. 

The literary mutter and illustrations are above the average of the penny religious magazines.” — 
Newcastle Examiner. 

‘*Excellently got up, judiciously edited, and well illustrated.’’—Leicester Daily Post. 

‘* Effectively edited, and acceptable in all well-governed households.’’—Brighouse Gazette. 

‘*We should like to see this worthy publication, with its pure and elevating letter-press and 
unsectarian teaching, in every family circle in the land.””—7The Cornishman. 

‘“*A paper for the family—good, but not goody-goody. It is a marvel of cheapness,.””—Cornish 
Telcgraph. 

‘* The illustrations, which are most profuse, are all very good.”—Hawich Advertiser. 
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Che Leligious Cract Society's List. 
THE MARQUIS OF LORNE’S NEW BOOK. 


ONE OF THE CHEAPEST GIFT-BOOKS OF THE SEASON. 
Imperial 8vo. Price 8s. in handsome cloth, or 25s. bound in morocco elegant. 


CANADIAN Pictu RES. Drawn with Pen and Pencil. 


With numerous fine Engravings by E. Waymper, from Sketches by the Marquis oF LoRNE, 
SypNEY HALL, and others. 

The Publishers’ Circular says :—‘ It is not too much to say that if this book had been produced by a West End 
publisher, at three times the modest price charged for it by the Religious Tract Society, it would have been esteemed 
remarkably cheap.” 

“ Most interesting—an extremely pleasant book. The Illustrations by Mr. Sydney Hall and Lord Lorne largely 
contribute to the attractiveness of this very attractive volume.”— Saturday Review. 

“Tt would be a mistake to regard the book as a mere ornament of the drawing-room table. It will undoubtedly 
answer this purpose, and give a pleasing occupation to any one who may listlessly turn over its leaves. But to the 
reader who takes it more seriously, it will convey also a large amount of solid information.”—The Guardian, 


In connection with the Egyption difficulties, every one should read 
SiR WILLIAM MUIR’S NEW BOOK, 


MAHOMET AND ISLAM. 


A Sketch of the Prophet’s Life from original sources, and a Brief Outline of his Religion. By 
Sir Witt1aM Murr, K.C.S.1I., LL.D., D.C.L., formerly Lieutenant-Governor of the North- 
West Provinces of India, author of “The Life of Mahomet,’’ ‘‘ Annals of the Early 
Caliphate,”? &e. With Illustrations and a large Map of Arabia. Crown $vo. 4s. cloth. 

Sir William Muir stands unrivalled in his knowledge of the life and times of Mahomet, and he has written this 
sketch to put the main facts of the origin of Mahometanism and how it contrasts with Christianity in a popular 
form, 


Just Published, 


JOURNEYS ON OLD HIGHWAYS IN CHINA. 


By IsaBELLA WiLLiaMson, of the London Mission, Chefoo. With many Illustrations and a Map. 


Crown 8vo, 5s., cloth boards. 
Mrs. Williamson was the first Western lady to travel through the great provinces of Shantung and Chi Li. She 
speaks Chinese, and she has given in this book much interesting information derived from her own observation and 
experience about the habits and life and needs of Chinese Women. 


By-Patus or Brste KNowLence. | Present Day Tracts. Five Volumes 


Babylonian Life and History. By E. are Now Ready, 2s. 6d. each, cloth. 
A. Wauus Bunge, B.A., Assistant in the | Volume V., Just Published, contains Tracts 


Department of Oriental Antiquities, British | by Dr. F. Gover, Principal Carrns, D.D., 

Museum. Illustrated. 3s. cloth. | Dr. Eustace ConpDER, Rev. JAMES IVER- 
“An admirable addition to this excellent series | ACH, M.A., Prebendary Row, M.A., and 

of ‘ By-Paths of Bible Knowledge.’ It is not long | Dr. J. Murray MiTcHeELuL. 
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F. J. WOOD, ES8Q., LL.D, 


Dr. Woop is a fine example of what some would describe as a 
Nonconformist of the old-school, that is, he is a convinced 
and consistent Dissenter of high culture, of decided Evangelical 
principles, and of active Christian service. We do not our- 
selves know why these high qualities should be regarded as 
distinctive attributes of a former generation, and so far as 
Dr.. Wood is concerned, he is certainly not to be regarded as 
belonging to the dead past. He had close association with 
the leaders of a generation which is rapidly passing away, 
but he has always kept himself abreast with the intellectual, 
and still more with the religious movements of our own day. 
It is seldom (whether more than in past times we will not 
undertake to say) that we find men of his high professional 
position firm in their attachment to Evangelical Dissent. 
Dr. Wood’s friend, the late Lord Justice Lush, was so, but 
examples of the kind are rare, and they are therefore the more 
deserving of honour. Nothing but Dr. Wood’s own modesty 
indeed has prevented him from taking a public position, which. 
he would have been well qualified to adorn. As it is, he has 
always been an active member of the Senate of the University 
of London, and in that capacity has won such universal confi- 
dence and respect that he was at one time regarded as a likely 
candidate for the representation of his Alma Mater in Parlia- 
ment. Had he been more ambitious, the distinction might 
probably have fallen to his lot. But his own views and tastes 
have inclined him rather to religious and philanthropic work, 
and in this he has found a sphere of constant activity. The 
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Bible Society, and the London City Mission in particular, 
have had the benefit of his counsel and labour. He has long 
been one of the most active directors of both these institutions, 
and the former was specially indebted to him for the valuable 
services he rendered it by a visit to its stations in the northern 
part of the European continent, including a journey in the 
interior of Russia. It was a work involving considerable 
sacrifice and toil, but it was cheerfully undertaken, and the 
advantage to the society has been considerable. Those who 
know Dr. Wood best regret that he has not given fuller play 
to his own capacity for public service. It is laymen of his 
calibre and culture who could do good and telling work in 
preaching the gospel. But Dr. Wood has always preferred a 
more quiet and retiring kind of service, and in the sphere he 
so honourably fills has won the esteem and affection of all who 
understand his real worth. He is the son of a gentleman 
whose school at Totteridge, which he carried on along with 
Mr. Thorowgood, had a very high reputation in its day, and 
the church at Totteridge was for long years largely supported 
by the family. Dr. Wood, in truth, is at once a pillar and an 
ornament of Evangelical Nonconformity. 


HALF-HEARTED CHRISTIANS. 


Tere is a type of Christian life which is only too prevalent, 
that is not only a weakness but a reproach to the Church, a 
puzzle and also a scoff to the unbelieving and ungodly world 
outside, and a heavy burden of heart to every one who is con- 
cerned for the extension of the Redeemer’s kingdom. It is 
found in various degrees of development, but the characteristic 
common to all is a want of spiritual earnestness, if not of reality. 
In some the degeneracy from the apostolic type, or even from 
that of ardent religious enthusiasts of ‘to-day, is so extreme, 
that the difficulty is to discover what there is of true Christian 
principle and sentiment left. It would be a flattery to describe 
them as “ half-hearted professors,”’ for the difficulty is to dis- 
cover evidences of heart at all. It is true they are orthodox, 
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often very severely orthodox, especially if the test of orthodoxy 
be a determination to suppress every utterance of heresy or 
unbelief. It is not uncommon to find a minimum of true 
religious feeling associated with a maximum of the passionate 
indignation against Rationalism or Agnosticism, and especially 
against all Atheism, which is not only impious, but vulgar, 
that fancies itself to be zeal for the glory of God, and like 
Jehu of old, invites men everywhere to come and admire the 
manifestations of its piety. There is thus a name to live— 
indeed in this antagonism to the infidel, a wonderful show of 
life; but in relation to all the higher and nobler signs of 
Christian character and activity, if there be any lingerings of 
life, it must be said that the things which remain (and they 
are but few) seem ready to die. Of the Laodicean it was said 
that he was neither hot nor cold, but here there is cold keen 
and impenetrable as that of the Arctic regions. Correctness, 
propriety, decorum, are maintained, but enthusiasm for man, 
for truth, for righteousness, for the Master Himself, so far from 
being experienced, is not even understood, is probably regarded 
as an amiable weakness on the part of those in whom it is 
manifested. This is no doubt the extreme form—we wish it 
could be said that it were rare. Even in this lower stage it 
is, alas, too frequent, and if we are to add to these all the 
examples of half-heartedness ranging as high as the Laodi- 
cean, or even as those who in their better moments would 
themselves confess that they had lost their first love, the 
number would be large indeed—so large as to explain the 
failure of the Church to exert its proper power on the world. 
To what shall we trace this spiritual feebleness—a feeble- 
ness which in many cases is suggestive of actual disease, of 
spiritual atrophy, of deficient vitality tending to decay and 
death. Languid pulses, capricious appetite if there be appetite 
at all, failure of force and of the spirit which creates or 
multiplies force, are signs which would cause anxiety as to 
physical health: how can it be different as to the health of 
the soul? They mean disease, they foreshadow death. If we 
would find a remedy, we must try and discover the cause. 
Start this inquiry, and all kinds of causes will at once be 
suggested. We need not be at any loss for physicians who 
are familiar with all the symptoms, and are prepared with 
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the adequate remedy. The common cry will be that ‘the 
times are out of joint;” that we have wandered from the 
good old ways in which our fathers walked; that the lines of 
separation between the Church and the world have become so 
indistinct that they are hardly to be discovered, that doctrines 
which once were enforced with earnestness are now seldom if 
ever preached, and that it is doubtful whether they are even 
believed. We have been untrue to our best traditions and 
unfaithful to the example of our fathers, and here is the 
consequence. 

The explanation would be more convincing if the evils which 
we mourn were the growth of yesterday. They were found 
among our fathers even as they are amongst ourselves. Be- 
sides, in the case of some cf the evils, they are at least as 
much effects as causes. Undoubtedly if a Christian once 
enters on a life of worldly conformity, the tendency will be 
downward, but the step would not have been taken had there 
not been first some relaxation of Christian principle. In using 
this phrase ‘‘ worldly conformity,” let it be understood that it 
is employed in no conventional or narrow sense, but in its 
widest and also most spiritual application, as meaning a sym- 
pathy with the world’s spirit, a worship of the world’s idols, 
in obedience to the world’s maxims, which leads to an effectual 
separation from Christ. Aman may reach the conyiction that 
Jarge spheres of activity and enjoyment have improperly and 
mischievously been classed as belonging to the world, and he 
may refuse to abide by the old tradition without being in any 
sense worldly. He may be just as desirous to promote the 
glory of Christ, and may as conscientiously believe that he is 
doing so by setting at nought restrictions which appear to him 
‘. misrepresentation of the spirit of the Master, as those who 
are most bent on maintaining them. It would be unjust and 
even absurd to assert that by thus seeking to maintain Christ’s 
law of liberty he is yielding to the spirit of the world. 

Too much stress has indeed been laid upon the prohibitions 
which have formed so large an element in the Christian code of 
somany. They have rested too much upon the outward and 
formal, and too little upon the spiritual. To live in pleasure 
is to be dead while living, but that does not necessarily imply 
that there is sin in the pleasure itself. Innocent or not, the 
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man who spends his life in mere recreation and finds in it his 
happiness is dead, because he is without God. The state of heart 
which enables him to find satisfaction in a life, say, of esthetic 
enjoyment, without high purpose or personal consecration or 
self-denying service for God or man, is the real cause of the 
evil. If he feedeth on ashes, it is because a deceived heart has 
led him astray. The enforcement of the strictest prohibitions 
could not cure that; and, on the other hand, the rejection of 
them may not mean, often does not mean, the absence of godly 
sentiment and desire. It may be granted that everything 
which ministers to selfishness, in whatever form it may 
manifest itself, tends to induce the worldly temper; and as 
the ‘‘love of thé world”’ is the most powerful antagonist to 
the love of the Father, the social conditions under which our 
Christian life is passed in the present day may be detrimental 
to its vigour and earnestness. But at the worst they are 
secondary and auxiliary rather than primary causes. We 
must seek deeper if we are to discover the true reason of the 
lack of life and force we deplore in many Christian professors, 
and sometimes even in whole churches. 

Our Lord’s parable of Christian husbandry may be regarded 
as comprehending the several varieties of religious development 
and their causes. Putting the two extremes—that of the 
wayside through whose hardness no plant finds its way, and 
the good soil in which the plant finds congenial surroundings 
and bears fruit to perfection—we have two kinds of soil in 
which the result is disappointing. The explanations of spi- 
ritual failure to which we have referred all come under one 
head. They describe only cases in which the thorns have 
sprung up and choked the good seed. But it may be that 
there are more which correspond with the plants which grew 
upon the rock and perished because they had no depth of 
earth. In other words, the defective vitality in many Christian 
characters may be traceable to an imperfect rooting in Christ. 
It is not merely that their knowledge is superficial, but that 
they have not taken deep root in Christ. The most vital and 
spiritual experiences of devout souls appear to them mystical 
and visionary. Perhaps they do not doubt their reality, but 
they regard them as belonging to a higher stage of Christian 
development which they have not attained, which they do not 
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expect to attain—it might, perliaps, be added, which they do 
not desire to attain. 

With too many, tlieir idea of Christ and of the blessings of 
His salvation is summed up in the assurance of forgiveness 
through His precious blood. He died for them that He 
might take away their sins; and they believe that He is able 
to save them, that He has saved them from their sins ; but 
that salvation means little more than the remission of a 
deserved penaity, the bestowment of a forfeited blessing. We 
do not make light either of the one or the other of these 
benefits when we say that he who knows Christ in no other 
character has as yet received but little of His ‘‘ unspeakable 
riches.” It is strange, and sad as strange, that in so many 
cases the result of the most unselfish manifestation of love— 
and that love the infinite love of God—should be little more 
than a selfish care for personal happiness, supposed to be freed 
from the stigma of selfishness because the happiness sought 
belongs to the soul and eternity. Men look at the wondrous 
sacrifice of the Son of God, listen to His gracious words of com- 
passion and love, and though they profess to believe, enter so 
little into the spirit of the Teacher and His teachings, that 
their only thought about Him is of One who is to give them 
an entrance into the heavenly kingdom. They have accepted 
Him, and so are justified for His sake. For them there is no 
condemnation, because Jesus Christ has died. They respond to 
His love, they trust in His death, they are accepted of God as 
His beloved. What is, perhaps, strangest of all, is that it does 
not seem to occur to them that in all this there is not a trace 
of His spirit, who gave His life a ransom for the many; that 
their one thought has been about the future of their soui, 
not about the glory of God; that while they have been so 
anxious to secure pardon and peace, there is not a hint of a 
sympathy with Christ’s purpose, or a desire to enter into the 
fellowship of His sufferings. 

But Christ has much more to give than pardon. When 
He says, ‘‘ My flesh is meat indeed, and My blood is drink 
indeed,” He suggests something that concerns the soul much 
more vitally even than the removal of its transgressions. 
That affects its condition, its relation to the Divine law, its 
destiny ; but this affects itself. The language is that of 
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symbol; but there is a reality corresponding to the symbol, 
and that is the giving Himself to the soul as the author 
and finisher of a new life—nay, as Himself that life. Even 
the hope of glory is the result of the formation of Christ 
Himself in the soul. That is not a mere apostolic expression, 
well-formed phrase meant to do good rhetorical service. It 
is the description of a change of the mind and heart, so 
complete that the subject loses himself in Jesus Christ, and 
can say with the apostle himself, “I live, yet not I, but Christ 
liveth in me.” There are longings in him that rise Godward— 
it is Christ who inspires them. There are yearnings for the 
salvation of men—they are the outgoings of a sympathy which 
Christ has awakened. There is a power that can be wielded in 
the service of truth and righteousness—it is that which Christ 
confers. There is a hope which is already full of immortal 
life—it is begotten of Christ. It is easy to treat such experience 
as a mere exaggeration; but at least in the case of Paul it 
is manifest that it was real, that he had in truth lost him- 
self in Christ, seeking to think the Master’s thought and have 
fellowship with the Master’s sufferings; to be on earth only 
as a worker for Christ, and to find in Him the inspiration and 
strength which would enable him thus, as he expresses it, to 
‘fill up that which is lacking of the afflictions of Christ in my 
flesh, for His body’s sake, which is the Church.” Is it said 
that this is the experience of Paul, which an ordinary Christian 
of to-day cannot rival? Why not? There can be but one 
answer. It is that which the Lord gave to the disciples, 
humbled by the consciousness of their weakness: ‘‘ Why 
could not we cast him out ?’’ The question is really the same, 
“Why cannot we cast the evil out of ourselves that the Lord 
may come and dwell with us?” and the response is, ‘‘ Because 
of our unbelief.” By faith He dwells with men, and where 
that faith welcomes Him, and surrenders itself to Him, He, 
according to His own promise, comes and makes His abode in 
the soul. 

What a new and exalted character is given to all experience 
and life by this presence of Christ in the soul. With its 
thoughts all brought into captivity to the obedience of Christ, 
with its sympathies all deepened and widened by the touch of 
His love, with its force all multiplied and strengthened by the 
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power from on high which He imparts, what heights of 
holiness would not be reached, what service for God and for 
man would not be performed. All things (our Lord has 
taught us) are possible to him that believeth, and they are 
possible because faith unites us to Christ, and breathes into 
us the spirit and power of the Lord. A man thoroughly 
possessed by Christ would be as another Christ among men. 
To what extent this possession may go it is not possible for us 
to determine. This only can we say, that the only limit to it 
is the measure of our faith, and that our power to affect men 
will be in direct proportion to the extent of this possession. 
We are often surprised at the spiritual results achieved by 
men who are not endowed with any special genius, who are 
not learned nor eloquent, but who are nevertheless a great 
spiritual foree, which is not always to be estimated by the 
direct and immediate result. The secret is that they have 
drunk deeply of the wells of Bethlehem and Calvary until 
they are indeed filled with the Spirit of Christ. Men are 
dear to them as they were precious in His sight; the gauds 
and vanities of the world are as contemptible to them as they 
were to Him. Eternal things are the only realities, the glory 
of God the only aim ever present to their minds, as it was to 
His. They do not know men as He knew them; they may 
stumble and err amid practical problems which have to be 
solved in daily life because they have not His wisdom ; but 
they have a childlike faith in His grace and power, and an 
intense desire to be filled with His pity and compassion for 
men. And so they have power. Who can doubt that if our 
union with the Lord were thus complete, so that there was 
nothing to weaken our sympathy with the Lord’s thoughts 
and purposes, and nothing to hinder our absolute submission, 
we should have a power that would overturn the world ? 
Christ in us does not necessarily imply a change of the law 
by which we regulate our Christian life, so much as a change in 
the force by which its entire action is controlled. It does not 
involve an increased severity of rule tending to asceticism, but 
is rather an intensified devotion to the Lord, which is felt 
everywhere and inall things. There must be clearer spiritual 
perception, wider and deeper sympathy with humanity, more 
simple faith in God, if Christ dwell in us. He must elevate 
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and purify the soul, emancipate it from the trammels of 
tradition, or conventionalism or fashion, cast out of the heart 
the selfishness which corrupts its motives and chills its ardour, 
and breathe into it a resolution and courage to which it would 
else be a stranger. ‘The whole nature will be ennobled, its 
capacities for service indefinitely multiplied, all its holiest 
desires and best faculties endowed with a new force by this 
indwelling of Christ. It would silence the pessimism which 
despairs of the world, and arouse the selfish indifference 
which would leave it to go on its way in hope that, in some 
unexplained way, and certainly by some force to which 
the man himself will contribute nothing, the truth will yet 
triumph. It would change the faithless sluggishness which 
is cowed by the presence of any difficulty into a bold and 
resolute courage, which laughs at dangers and disbelieves in 
the possibility of failure. It would simply follow the law of 
righteousness, and scorn the counsels of expediency which 
would suggest compromise. A Christianity of this kind, 
which was chivalrous alike in its strength and in its tender- 
ness, which knew no law but the will of God, and had no 
ambition but to glorify Him, which shed a brightness over 
every scene of sorrow and suffering, and dared to hope even 
in relation to the most guilty and abandoned, which had a 
word of rebuke for all wrong-doing and a message of peace 
for all sinners, would not leave the world to doubt whether it 
was of God or of man. 

Why is it we have not more of this living force of Chris- 
tianity ? There can be but one reply: ‘‘ Because of your 
unbelief.” It will not be found where the Divine life in the 
soul is treated as a mystical fancy, and where, indeed, every- 
thing that gives Christ and His work a supernatural character 
is explained away. If Christ Jesus be only a man, then this 
idea of a vital union with Him is simply a dream. The whole 
conception of the indwelling Christ is based upon a view of 
Him which is lost if the Incarnation, the Atonement, the 
Resurrection of the Lord be refined away. This spiritual 
union with Christ must mean much more than admiration of 
His wisdom as a teacher or His virtue as an example; and if 
there be a reluctance to recognize any higher character in 
Him, unbelief must prevent His mighty works being wrought 
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inus. But there is a want of faith not less to be dreaded 
than this refusal of the intellect to recognize Him as the Son 
of God. Mr. Phillips Brooks, in one of his sermons says— 

One of the most wonderful things in the world is this power of men 
to draw themselves a line beyond which they never dream of counting 
themselves responsible, across which they look and judge with cruellest 
criticism the men who are really fighting the world’s sins and troubles on 
the other side, as if of them there were no more to be asked than just 
that they should be perfect in their own self-limited world of elegant use- 
lessness. Never a brave reformer tried to break down a popular sin, or 
to build up some new and needed progress, taking on himself the respon- 
sibility which a true man ought to take, but these self-satisfied seribes 
gather around him to criticise his methods and ridicule his blunders, but 
never lift a hand to show how they too would blunder if they let them- 
selves step outside of their safe and limited and petty life. This, I think, 
is the way in which most men of the world look at Christianity, and at 
the efforts of their brother-men to live a Christian life. ‘ Iam no Chris- 
tian,” says the practical man ; ‘‘ I do not pretend to be pious or religious.” 
And then he looks up in your face as if he had settled the whole question, 
as if his entire business thenceforth were just to stand by and see what 
sort of a Christian you were, and how your piety came on. 

Alas! the evil is not confined to men of the world. There 
are professing Christians who catch the same spirit, and 
apologize for their lives of self-complacent indulgence and 
ease by pleading, “‘ We are not apostles, we are not saints, 
and do not claim to be—-we make no great profession.’ So 
they fancy that remonstrance and appeal alike are silenced. 
But then the question comes, What are you? A scoffing 
world may not unreasonably address to them the taunt, 
** Jesus we know, Paul we know, but who are you? You use 
Christian phrases, wear Christian robes, bear the Christian 
name: where are the signs of the Christian spirit? You do 
not claim to be saints, assuredly you would not be content to 
be classed as sinners—to what class do you belong?” ‘They 
would themselves refuse to be held as neutrals; but the 
‘Master has said, ‘‘ He that is not with Me is against Me,” and 
they who yield Him only an allegiance so faltering and half- 
hearted may well put it to their consciences whether these 
words do not apply to them. 
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A TALE ILLUSTRATIVE OF THE RELIGIOUS THOUGHT 
AND LIFE OF THE AGE. 


CHAPTER XVII. 


Ir was a relief to all concerned when the day came for the 
final decision of the issue between the two parties at Marston. 
The contest had been more protracted than would otherwise 
have been the case, in consequence of the late member’s death 
having occurred during the recess, which had caused some delay 
in the completion of the necessary formalities, and there had 
been so much to embitter and so little to relieve the pressure 
of the struggle, that there were few who were not glad that it 
should come to a close. The Ballot Act did much to allay the 
angry excitement which might otherwise have been displayed 
at the election itself, and though feeling ran high, the polling 
passed off very quietly. Despite the local influence which the 
Tory candidate was able to command, and the indiscreet and 
bigoted zeal of some of the clergy on his behalf, Mr. Gibbons 
had the mortification of seeing the young Radical stranger, 
of whom he had often spoken so contemptuously, preferred 
to him by a majority of nearly 700; for while Mr. Hampden 
polled 4650 votes, he himself had fallen below the 4000. It was 
an intense mortification, and all the more so because he had 
chosen to rest so much upon his personal calims. The fact 
is the majority of the electors had hardly taken these into 
account. Had they done so, it is far from certain that the 
results would have been to the advantage of Gibbons ; for the 
utmost that could be said on his behalf was that he was a 
rich townsman, and this was a point which did not impress 
the working men, with whom the decision mainly rested, 
quite.as favourably as the great capitalist himself supposed. 
On the other hand, the: young Radical was an able speaker, 
and one who identified himself entirely with the feelings and 
wants of the people, and who had become a kind of hero 
amongst them. Their favour, however, was due as much to 
sympathy with his principles as to admiration of himself. In 
the view of Mr. Gibbons the battle was between him and Mr. 
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Hampden—a mode of looking at political contests which is 
very common with candidates of inferior type on both sides— 
with the people it was a struggle for the supremacy of great 
principles, and they voted accordingly. 

Cecil, who had contributed largely to the result, had his full 
share in the pleasure and honour of the victory. But the 
completion of a work which had absorbed so much of his time 
and thought had for him an importance which it scarcely 
possessed for any one else, unless indeed it were the new 
**M.P.” himself. He was now left free to look at his own 
position and carefully determine on his own course of action, 
and he had a strong and healthy feeling that there was no 
time for idle dalliance or delay. Carlyle says, in his own 
striking fashion, ‘‘ He that will prefer Dilettantism for his 
outfit shall have it; but all the gods will depart from him, 
and manful veracity, earnestness of purpose, devout depth of 
soul shall no longer be his.’ It was because these qualities 
were developed in him in a very high degree that Cecil could 
never be an elegant trifler or a dreamy waiter upon fortume. 
He had to carve out his own fortune, and he knew that with- 
out prompt resolution and energetic action success was im- 
possible. It was not so easy, however, for him to decide upon 
the exact line of action which he ought to take. He knew well 
enough that of all hopeless prospects a Micawber expectation 
that ‘‘ something might turn up” was the most dreary and 
disappointing ; but as he had neither business training nor a 
professional education, nor, in truth, anything except a strong 
brain and a wide and somewhat varied culture and a felicitous 
power of expression, whether by pen or by speech, it was not 
very easy to lay plans for his future. There is a good deal of 
admiration of brain in this country, and yet it is only of a 
minority of brain-workers that it can be truly said that the 
‘lines have fallen to them in pleasant places.’ Cecil, how- 
ever, fortunately for himself, had self-reliance, indomitable 
pluck, and a spirit which, if not sanguine, was at all events 
full of hope; and he was able, therefore, to look without dis- 
may, or, indeed, without very great anxiety, upon a future 
which had in it elements of uncertainty sufficient to depress 
most young men. 

But before he addressed himself to the serious considera- 
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tion of what he was to do when he had resigned his present 
position at Marston, he felt that he ought to form some 
definite decision on a subject of far higher importance which 
had long occupied a considerable place in his thoughts. 
Amid all the excitement of the political struggle he had never 
been forgetful of those religious problems about which, as we 
have already seen, his mind had been so deeply agitated. 
The influence of Franklin’s preaching had grown quietly but 
surely uponhim. The Dissenting minister’s sermons were so 
thoughtful that they greatly interested one whose mind was 
already prepared for views of truth which were always clear 
and often fresh and striking ; and the contrast between them 
and the jejune essays with which one of the clergy wearied a 
longsuffering congregation, or the vapid declamation in which 
his colleague indulged, and which the thoughtless mistook for 
eloquence, led Cecil ultimately to become almost a constant 
hearer. Some of these discourses were specially adapted to his 
state of mind. The preacher was himself deeply impressed with 
the necessity for counteracting the subtle influences which un- 
belief is able to exert by means of a class of periodical literature 
just coming into vogue, in which teachings subversive of the 
first principles of Christianity were bound up with articles on 
general literature or even expositions of Christian truth. 
These magazines, the products of a somewhat undiscriminat- 
ing zeal for fair play, were finding their way into families 
which would have strictly barred their doors against books or 
treatises of a professedly infidel character, and yet the articles 
in them were not less audacious in their scorn of the gospel, 
less drastic in their criticisms, or more careful of the feelings 
of Christians than the books of the most envenomed assailants 
of the faith. The earnest young minister was keenly alive to 
the possibilities of the evil which might accrue from the intro- 
duction of the ideas of the Agnostic or the Positivist to young 
minds incapable as yet of rightly testing them, and likely to 
be captivated by the novelty of the suggestions and the finished 
literary form in which they were presented, and perhaps by 
the apparent boldness and courage with which they were pro- 
pounded. He was accustomed to say that the mind was 
generally able to cope with such doubts as might spring up 
spontaneously in itself, but that it was very different when it 
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had to grapple with those which were infused into it by minds 
of superior power to its own; and hence he was extremely 
anxious as to the effect of these subtle suggestions of unbelief 
upon young and comparatively unwary readers. He was one 
of a class of ministers, possibly not so numerous as might be 
desired, but certainly more numerous than carping critics 
would have us believe, whose anxious care is to fortify young 
minds against such temptations, and who are sorely puzzled 
to see how best to do it. ‘‘Ah,” he said on one occasion, as 
he finished a letter from a strong-minded young woman, who 
had written to reproach him, and indeed ministers generally, 
for their indifference to the scepticism with which, in her idea, 
their congregations are honeycombed, “little do they under- 
stand us, who suppose that we are lapped in security or 
blinded by our optimist views. Too well we know the peril 
which threatens many, and only too anxiously do we bear the 
burden of the Lord upon our spirits. Surely the minister of 
Christ has enough to bear and to do in an age like this with- 
out having to submit to the idle suggestions of weak creatures 
like this.” 

No one could have accused Franklin of being a controversial 
preacher. Seldom, if ever, did he preach a sermon of a dis- 
tinctly apologetic character. He felt that the mere statement 
of difficulties which he proposed to meet, or of objections 
which he attempted to confute, would probably be a suggestion 
of them to many minds, and that while the elaborate discus- 
sion of them, which alone could be satisfactory, would be very 
distasteful to devout hearers longing for spiritual inspiration 
rather than logical argument, it might hardly serve his purpose 
even in relation to those for whose faith he was chiefly con- 
cerned. His endeavour was rather to set forth the positive 
aspects of truths with such clearness and force as might, by 
God’s blessing, convince those who were hesitating, and build 
up those who were weak. Cecil was specially interested in 
this mode of treatment. A favourite theme with the preacher 
was the fearful loss and injury which the world would sustain 
in all its highest interests from a collapse of Christian faith, 
or, to put in the more positive way, the wonderful blessing 
which the gospel had been to man. Never did he glow with 
a more intense earnestness or rise to a higher state of eloquence 
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than when, fired by his subject, he insisted on the cruel wrong 
which would be done to humanity by any who would rob it of 
Jesus Christ, and urged that before men even suggested such 
a sacrifice of the mightiest force which ever stirred the hearts 
of men for good, they were bound to explain how it happened 
that the most sacred and ennobling of all influences had 
centred on what was at last found to be a delusion or a lie. 
Appeals of this kind, urged with all the force of a strong con- 
viction on the speaker’s part, and presented with great felicity 
of illustration and power of language, had deeply moved Cecil 
and led him to a humble obedience of faith. 

They were, in fact, precisely what he needed, and what many 
a young man needs beside. He had been detained too long 
in the region of mere questioning, and had allowed sceptical 
suggestions to bulk so largely on his view, as to obscure alto- 
gether the positive side of the Christian argument. In his 
anxiety to solve every problem and answer every objection 
which unbelief started, he had, like many others, forgotten 
that the unbeliever has much more to do than set forth diffi- 
culties; he has to meet the cumulative argument—an argument 
certainly of extraordinary force—by which the gospel is sup- 
ported. Itis easy enough to point out a number of difficulties, 
but, after all, the more numerous and serious these are, the 
more perplexing are the problems the sceptic has prepared for 
himself. Grant, for the sake of argument, all the discrepancies 
alleged to exist in the Holy Seriptures, all the aritecedent 
difficulties in the way of belief in the supernatural, and all the 
special ones which are supposed to hinder the acceptance of the 
miraculous narratives of the New Testament, and especially 
the resurrection of our Lord, still the fact of Christianity itself 
remains. If it be a dream or a myth, or an imposture, and 
has nevertheless been able, despite these objections, which 
bristle on every side, and which have been pointed out by its 
enemies in every age of its history, to assert such power over 
the hearts and lives of men of all classes and nations, there is 
here a more extraordinary marvel than the miracles of the 
Gospels themselves. Cecil’s mind was sufliciently candid to 
appreciate the force of these considerations, and it is not too 
much to say that they completed that work of conviction which 
had been going on in him. 
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But the spiritual earnestness of the preacher touched him 
if possible yet more deeply than his intellectual power, 
Franklin’s whole soul was in his work, and he did not fail to 
make others feel it. It touched all the strongest sympathies 
and deepest spiritual susceptibilities of Cecil’s heart. His 
was in many respects an intensely religious nature. Intel- 
lectual doubts and questionings might interfere with its 
development, and indeed had done so, but they could not 
change its bias. Hence he readily responded to the earnest 
addresses to the heart and conscience, which formed a large 
and vital part of Franklin’s teaching. He became more than 
a convinced adherent of Christianity—he was a humble be- 
liever in the Lord Jesus Christ. And in proportion to what 
he in his penitence felt to have been an arrogant and almost 
supercilious scorn of the gospel into which he had been 
betrayed was the humility of his present attitude and the 
simplicity of his faith in the Saviour. He had talked but 
little of it to others. With young Routledge he had often 
discussed great questions of the faith with all the freedom of 
a familiar and trusting friendship between young men who 
were nearly of an age, and he had taken the opportunity of 
occasional conversation with Franklin, to elicit his views on 
special points which had interested or perplexed him. But 
his own spiritual experiences were an untold history. Alone 
he had fought terrible battles with a grim and resolute ear- 
nestness ; alone he had wrestled with God and sought light in 
his darkness, and the cry had been heard. Gradually his 
course had been cleared, until one evening after a sermon of 
Franklin’s, specially searching in its character, from the text, 
“Dost thou believe in the Son of God?” he felt that the 
last barrier which the previous hardness of his heart had 
erected was thrown down, and in a spirit of joyful trust he 
made a full surrender to the Lord, whose loving voice had 
reached his inmost soul. 

What was more, he felt that he had no option but to be- 
come a Dissenter, and unite himself with Franklin’s church. 
What the cost of such a step would be he measured with 
perfect accuracy. There was a certain amount of intellectual 
sacrifice, for Cecil was not one to regard lightly the principles 
and associations which had kept him bound to a State 
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Church. There was the Conservative sentiment, which was 
not a feeble one, and there was that idea of a national faith 
which has been so sedulously inculecated in some quarters, 
and which has such attractions for a class of minds of a 
high order. There were, in truth, some cherished notions 
which he had to tear up by the roots, and nothing could have 
enabled him to do it but his strong faith that he was following 
the lead of truth. Cecil was indeed a type of character which 
is only too rare even among those who have a real and de- 
served reputation for piety. Having yielded his soul to the 
rule of Christ, he was anxious to fulfil the law of Christ in 
everything, and to the examination of that law he brought 
habits which had been fostered by his university life. He 
was not content to take anything on trust, and he was 
equally indisposed to treat questions which might affect the 
proper working of the Church, and even the spiritual life of 
its members, as of trivial importance. Perhaps the danger 
was that he might have been too strict and literal in his con- 
struction of Scripture precedent, or too rigidly interpret every 
word and every act of the early Church as though it had the 
binding authority of law. But from this he was saved by his 
own robust sense. He was of an emotional nature, and his 
new religious life was marked by intense fervour; but it was 
as far as possible removed from “gush.” It was the deep and 
intelligent feeling of a masculine rather than the excitement 
of a feminine one, which carries the soul away without regard 
to reason or experience. Cecil’s emotions had not destroyed 
the balance of his judgment. He studied the story in the Acts 
and the records in the Epistles with the thoughtfulness of one 
who was able to distinguish between the essential charac- 
teristic of the Church which would be universal and perpetual 
and the accidental developments on which was the colouring 
of the age and the place. He saw that a church and a nation 
could not be identical unless the nation were composed entirely 
of those who had given their hearts and submitted their lives 
to Christ as Saviour and Lord. This was a point in which it 
seemed to him there could be no variation from the primitive 
type, and it carried with it much beside. He regarded it as 
fatal to the whole theory of priesthood and hierarchy by the - 
sanctity with which it invested each Christian soul. The main- 
VOL. XIII. 62 
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tenance of that close and personal union between Christ and 
each individual believer was, in his view, of transcendent 
importance, and, holding it, he could not but repudiate the 
usurpation of authority, whether by the rulers of the Church 
themselves, or by the officers of a State which professed to 
help, but aimed also at control, anda control which was fitted 
to repress the enthusiasm in which is the life of a Christian 
community. 

He had become a Congregationalist almost unconsciously. 
He had not drifted into it, for every point he had reached 
had been carefully considered. His advance had been 
quiet and gradual, but it had throughout been the subject of 
thought, study, and prayer. Circumstances had so far 
influenced him that but for his residence at Marston he 
might never had his attention called to subjects of the kind, 
Had he continued to breathe the atmosphere of prejudice 
which surrounded his early life, he might have continued 
to regard Dissenters as vulgar fanatics, or envious and dis- 
contented rebels against authority, with whose views and 
practices it was not worth his while to concern himself. The 
Routledges, however, had interested him from the first. 
Towards one of them the feeling, as we know, was much 
tenderer than a mere passing interest. Their influence, how- 
ever, would have counted for less in this matter but for the 
impression which had been made on him by the singularly 
attractive type of religion which was developed in them, and 
not less in their friend and pastor. Franklin had not only 
secured Cecil’s admiration, but had won his confidence also. 
The man was to him even more than the preacher, and one 
reason was that he was so thoroughly a man. Franklin had 
no anti-priestly cant. He was not anxious to parade his 
rejection of clerical dress and assumption, but he did reject 
them. He dressed simply as an English gentlemen, without 
even the badge of the white tie, so precious to many, unless 
when engaged in official duties, when he felt that he ought to 
consult the feelings of others, even though he might regard 
them as prejudices, where no principle was concerned. But 
this matter of dress was to him of very secondary moment, and 
important only as it affected his relations with his fellow-men. 
He cared for it only so far as it marked a line of separation be- 
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tween himself and others, which he desired to obliterate. The 
divinity which doth hedge a priest or a minister who desires to 
have the character of a priest he held to be mischievous to all 
parties concerned-—to the teacher by keeping him out of that 
direct contact with the thought of his people which would be 
so helpful to him in his work, to the people by encouraging a 
superstitious reverence which must interfere with independence 
of thought. His endeavour was to live among men as one of 
themselves, and if possible to break down the official reserve 
on one side and exaggerated deference on the other, which 
gives such an air of unreality to an intercourse which, of 
all others, ought to be most true and free. Cecil had been 
much impressed by this feature in the bearing of the young 
minister. It was so unlike everything to which he had been 
‘accustomed in its absence of assumption, in the perfect frank- 
ness of manner, in the readiness to talk freely on every point 
of religious thought. ‘The clergymen whom he had known 
‘were either so innocent of all strength of opinion as to convey 
the idea that they believed in nothing but the Church and 
themselves as its representatives, or so bigoted that they could 
see only one side of any question, and that of course their 
own, or so severe that they frowned down any serious inquiry. 
‘The faintest suggestion of doubt in the verities of the Christian 
‘faith was an act of impiety to be at once condemned. As to 
‘trying to enter into the feelings of a sceptic, to look at his 
difficulties from his point of view and with his idea, to recog- 
nize his sincerity and respect his desire to arrive at the truth, 
that was the last idea which any of them would entertain. 
‘They were representative of an authority outraged by his 
hesitation and questioning, and what they had to do was to: 
bring home to his conscience a sense of the enormity of his 
transgression. Cecil knew but too many whose spiritual 
interests had been injured by this mode of treatment. He felt 
how serious the peril to which it had exposed himself, and he 
was therefore the more prepared to welcome the method which 
Mr. Franklin adopted. Ata very early period of his residence 
in Marston he had been exceedingly struck with a sermon of 
the earnest preacher on Thomas. The sympathetic tone 
which pervaded it had been extremely helpful at a time when 
he was peculiarly in need of such aid. ‘To him it came as a 
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revelation that a Christian minister, whose own faith wag 
evidently very strong, could so tenderly handle the difficulties 
of one agitated by doubt. There was no hint of any sympathy 
with the sceptic’s opinions, but there was an abundant mani- 
festation of an intense sympathy with himself. He was not 
humoured by being addressed in uncertain and _ hesitating 
tones, or by an attempt to reconcile the gospel with what ig 
pleased to describe itself as the ‘‘ advanced thought” of the 
time by an abatement of its distinctive truth or an accom- 
modation of its exclusive claims. No one could be more 
uncompromising in the assertion of an evangelical faith. It 
was the exhibition of the evangelical spirit which to Cecil 
was so novel and so refreshing. There was no uncertainty in 
the proclamation of the ‘‘ Lord and God”’ whom Thomas was 
brought to acknowledge, but the tenderness with which Jesus 
addressed him, the condescension to what seemed something 
even worse than a weakness on the doubting apostle’s part, 
the recognition of the preciousness of a faith which had been 
thus severely tried were brought out with great lucidity and 
beauty, made all the more impressive by the holy feeling in 
which the whole was baptized. Cecil never forgot and never 
lost the sentiment of affectionate trust in the preacher which 
it inspired. 

He had often talked with him since, and he resolved, now 
that he was making his final decision, to seek an opportunity of 
free conversation with one of whose wisdom and piety he had 
formed so high an estimate. Franklin, ever eager to meet 
any such overtures, was glad to make an appointment, and 
so Cecil found himself one evening in the study of the Dis- 
senting preacher. There was in it no trace even of literary 
ease and luxury, but at the first glance it was seen that it was 
the “den” of an intelligent worker. The well-filled shelves 
showed that the occupant had a pride in his books, while the 
semi-confusion which prevailed in the room at all times suffi- 
ciently marked out the student. The table was littered with 
open books or half-scattcred papers, and if truth must be told, 
there was ‘that general air of déshabille so painful and dis- 
tressing to wives with instincts of order and neatness, who 
cannot see that the apparent disorder may be but harmony not 
understood, and is in truth almost inseparable from literary 
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work. Franklin’s sanctum was not often open to visitors, 
but he felt that Cecil was just one of those on whose behalf 
exception might properly be made, especially as he was him- 
self occupied with another visitor in his ordinary reception- 
room. Cecil had not long to wait, but in the short time that 
he was left alone he had time to observe that the books were 
as carefully selected as though they had been in the library 
of a Cambridge don, and that they were really more catholic 
in character. The university magnate must be an exceptional 
man if he allows the works of well-known Dissenters to find a 
place in his collection, but it was clear that Franklin had been 
affected by no such considerations. Wherever wisdom was 
likely to be found he had sought it, and with all his previous 
knowledge of the breadth and charity of the man, Cecil was a 
little surprised to see how wide the field of literature over which 
his reading extended and with what a freedom from one-sided- 
ness or narrowing prejudice the selection had been made. 
And yet Franklin was only one of those Dissenting ministers 
whom he had been trained to despise for their ignorance and 
bigotry. 

The customary greetings having been exchanged, Cecil lost 
no time in plunging into the subject in relation to which he 
had sought an interview. ‘‘I am come to you,” he said, 
addressing Franklin, “to have an earnest talk on some matters 
which are to me of vital interest. You know from hints I 
have dropped in some of our previous talks, that I have for 
a long time past not been quite satisfied with my relations to 
the Church. Many things combined to unsettle me, if indeed 
I can be truly said ever to have been settled. Whatever else 
the university did for me it did not develop my religious life 
or even help me to the formation of definite theological opinions. 
Perhaps my previous training had been but a bad prepara- 
tion for my college experiences. 1 was suddenly taken out 
of a home where nothing was ever questioned and thrown 
into a society, free and intelligent and resolute, where nothing 
seemed to be believed. You can have no idea of the extreme 
theological severity in which I was educated, or the narrow- 
ness of the circle within which I was taught to confine my 
sympathies.” ; 

** Do not be too confident of that,” said Franklin. ‘‘ Narrow- 
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ness is not confined to any school or party. I assure you 
there are Dissenters who are quite as jealous of change ag 
the most Conservative of churchmen, and as ready to scent 
heresy in every new idea as the sturdiest bigot with whom 
you have ever been acquainted. I have no wish to go into the 
confessional box and penitently acknowledge the sins of my 
brethren. The process of confessing the sins of our friends 
is a very easy one, but it does not appear to me to be very 
profitable to any party. All I want to do is to disabuse your 
minds of the idea that bigotry is the monopoly of any party.” 

“That, of course, is true; but you must allow me to say 
that I have found among you Dissenters at Marston a liberality 
to which I had hitherto been unused. Of course, there was 
liberality enough at Cambridge, but it was a liberality which, 
to a large extent, was divorced from faith. It is the union of 
the two which has most impressed me here.” 

‘** Well, perhaps we have all been growing broader and more 
catholic of late years. My only anxiety on the subject is lest 
it should proceed from a relaxing of faith. It is very easy 
to be charitable about what appears to us either uncer- 
tainties or matters of trivial moment. I am not, however, 
going to talk in a pessimist tone. I hate the spirit and 
certainly will not yield to it. ‘There is a growth of true 
charity, and I rejoice in it. I should hope it is not confined 
to Dissenters.” 

“In one section of the Church I fear it has made little 
progress. My own friends are Evangelicals of the Evangelicals, 
and I must say that I see no traces of enlarged views and 
broader sympathies among them. They look askance and sus- 
piciously on all the movements of modern thought. Science 
is for them a name of terror. Strange to say, while they are 
steadily losing ground in the Church, they trust in the Estab- 
lishment with a fond and credulous devotion, and regard every 
attack upon it as the stretching forth of impious hands upon 
the ark of God. No doubt there is and ever will be bigotry 
among all parties, but with them it is intensified by the State 
Church spirit which is so strongly developed in them. What 
that is, you, who only look at it from the outside, can scarcely 
appreciate. It is arrogant, it is Pharisaic, it sometimes 
becomes almost malignant. But I am being drawn away 
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from my proper subject. I was only referring to this point in 
order to indicate the state of mind in which I entered the 
university. I had never been taught to look at two sides of 

a question, and had in truth been trained in a deference to 

authority as absolute as though I were a member of the 

Romish Church. ‘The Evangelical tradition was my Pope, 

and I believed in its infallibility. It is hardly surprising that 

the rude shock my faith sustained when I was plunged into a 

conflict where nothing was taken for granted, and where, in 

truth, the wildest audacity of our belief often elicited the most 

applause, acted most prejudicially on my faith. All that you 

will understand without my dwelling on it. I am thankful 

the effect was not worse. But looking back to my state of 
mind when I first came here I can see that I was as a vessel 

left without chart or compass or pilot, which was rapidly 

drifting on to the rocks of unbelief. I have been rescued, 

thanks not a little to your wise teachings and kindly influence. 

But though I have regained my faith in Christ, and, indeed, 

have a faith such as I never realized before, I have lost faith 

in the Church altogether. 

“You have abundant reason,” said Franklin, ‘‘ to be grate- 
ful for the change. The Church, unfortunately, is the idol 
of numbers, and has effectually succeeded in excluding Christ 
from their thoughts. Whatever the process by which you 
have been set free from a bondage of that kind and brought 
into direct communion with the living Lord, you may rejoice 
and give God the praise. Do not misunderstand me. I 
should deeply regret your indifference to the association of 
Christian people—the assembling of ourselves together, to 
which we are exhorted in the Epistle to the Hebrews—which 
I regard as a church, for I believe that to be as necessary to 
the complete development of spiritual life in the individual 
as to the concentration of Christian force for the conversion 
of the world.” 

“About that you need have no anxiety. The institution 
which is maintained as a National Church I[ have resolved to 
abandon, partly because I feel that a nation, as a nation, 
cannot (except under conditions which we have never even 
approached, and which certainly are not approached in our 
own country after its centuries of Christian teaching and 
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religious influence) be a true church of Christ, and partly 
because I dislike the sacerdotal constitution of that Church 
itself. I think my final decision was accelerated, if not abso- 
lutely determined, by an article that appeared in The Nine- 
teenth Century from Mr. Shorthouse, author of ‘ John Ingle- 
sant,’ and I happened to be in St. Paul’s cathedral only a 
short time previous to its publication and heard Mr. Knox- 
Little recommend the book. That rather surprised me, for 
though it is sufficiently severe against Puritans, and manages 
to cast a certain halo around a peculiar type of high Anglican 
mysticism, there are passages in it which might have caused 
a Christian preacher to hesitate before commending it to an 
indiscriminate audience. But the article, in which it is con- 
tended that an Agnostic should not only go to church, but that 
he may properly take part in the Holy Communion, though 
he has lost all faith in the truths which it is intended to com- 
memorate, and in the Lord in whose honour and at whose 
command it is kept, shocked me more than I can express.” 

**T remember the paper well. The quiet touch of intellec- 
tual conceit was sublime. The Agnostic is assumed to be a 
superior person who has freed himself from the miserable 
superstitions by which the worshippers at his side are still en- 
slaved, and one of the chief advantages which he is to reap from 
this outward participation in a service which is really to him 
nothing more than an unmeaning show, is the humbling of 
the pride of intellect which he might so naturally feel. Ido 
not wonder it disgusted you.” 

“ Yes,” said Cecil, ‘‘it seemed to me the latest product of 
that strange blending of Erastianism and _ sacerdotalism 
which is found in our State Church, and the effect was the 
severing of the last link which bound me to it. It was hard 
to do it, but one tie after another had been broken, and so the 
final severance was made easier.” 

‘Tam sorry,” replied Franklin, ‘‘ to be compelled to leave 
you at this point, but I have an engagement, for which I fear 
that I shall even now be late.” 








SYDNEY SMITH.* 


Sypney Sarr is one of the most familiar of names to educated 
people of this generation. The mere mention of it brings to 
the mind clever sayings and witty anecdotes that have been 
repeated again and again during the last fifty years. And yet 
very few could give any information about his work or influence 
or explain exactly why his name lives while so many of his 
contemporaries have passed into oblivion. 

The story of his life, nevertheless, is well worth the telling 
and is full of varied interest and instruction. Many years ago 
a “ Memoir of the Rev. Sydney Smith” was published by his 
daughter, Lady Holland, but for the majority of present-day 
readers it belongs to the class of books of which all have 
heard but none read. 

Mr. Stuart J. Reid has had access to many unpublished 
letters and writings of Sydney Smith ; he has visited the homes 
where the witty clergyman lived and worked; he gradually 
became possessed with a desire to write a sketch of his life 
and times, and he has just published one of the most in- 
teresting of books. It is written in a graceful and attractive 
style, it abounds in choice illustrations, it contains a fine steel 
portrait, engraved from an old family miniature, and it is 
dedicated by permission to John Ruskin. This dedication 
states that Sydney Smith laboured in the common cause of 
progress in an uncommon way, and was, moreover, the first in 
the literary circles of London to assert the value of ‘‘ Modern 
Painters.” 

If any captious reader questions the need of a new book on 
this subject we commend to him the following extract from 
the preface— 

I have done (writes Mr. Reid), what lies in my power, by an appeal to 
indisputable facts, to dispel some lingering errors concerning the character 
of a man whose conduct and motives have been oceasionally maligned, and 


frequently misunderstood. And I have also attempted to show how sub- 
stantial are the claims of Sydney Smith on the gratitude of the English 


* A Sketch of the Life and Times of Sydney Smith, Rector of Combe- 
Florey and Canon Residentiary of St. Paul’s. Based on Family Docu- 
ments and the Recollections of Personal Friends. By Sruarr J. Rem. 
(London: Sampson Low, Marston, and Co.) 
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people for his persistent and courageous endeavours to promote by his 
peculiar but powerful advocacy all kinds of social improvement and 
political reform. 


The main object of this paper is to point out some facts that 
go to prove how successfully Mr. Reid has accomplished his 
task. 

Sydney Smith was educated at Winchester and New College, 
Oxford, and in 1794 was pitchforked into the Church of England 
by his father, who gave him the choice between a parson’s 
life and a tutorship. His inclinations were towards the law, 
but, like many a man before and since, he found that he could 
not walk in the path of his desires, and so, unlike many men 
in similar circumstances, he girded himself to do well and 
faithfully the work thus thrust upon him. 

After spending two years as curate at Nether-Avon, he be- 
came tutor to the sons of Mr. Hicks-Beach, the great-grand- 
father of the present Conservative M.P. for Gloucestershire. 
This new duty led him to Edinburgh, and there he formed 
friendships that lasted as long as his life, and there he took 
a very active part in founding The Edinburgh Review. Thither 
he brought his young bride in the autumn of 1800, and there 
in the same year he published his first volume of sermons. In 
this little book there is much sound teaching, of which we have 
room for only one specimen taken from the sermon on “ Love 
of our Country.” 


Christianity guides us to another world by showing us how to act in 
this. . . . The world is the theatre where we are to show whether 
we are Christians in profession indeed ; and there is no action of our lives, 
which concerns the interests of others, in which we do not either violate 
or obey a Christian law. 


In 1808 Sydney Smith felt that his family responsibilities 
made it urgent for him to bestir himself, and he resolved to 
return to London. Here isa picture of him at this period. 


When Sydney Smith bade farewell to his friends in Edinburgh he was 
rapidly approaching his thirty-third year, and his prospects in his pro- 
fession were the reverse of satisfactory ; as for his means all that can be 
said is this, they were as narrow as his views were liberal. His political 
convictions proved to be a barrier to his promotion in the Church, and 
because he ventured not only to think for himself, but also to publish his 
conclusions, he was regarded for a long term of years with coldness and 



















SYDNEY SMITH. 


suspicion. He was accordingly left to fight his own way in life, and had 
the mortification of seeing scores of his intellectual inferiors become, one 
after another in dismal procession, his ecclesiastical superiors. 


Though confident of ultimate success, Sydney Smith found 
life in London somewhat difficult at first. It was not even 
easy to find a place wherein he could preach. ‘‘ Two or three 
random sermons I have discharged, and thought I perceived 
that the greater part of the congregation thought me mad.” 
But he never lost heart, and in an essay, never published 
before, which Mr. Reid prints, called ‘‘ A Little Moral Advice,” 
he indicates that reading, taking short views of life, and bene- 
volence were his main supports at this time. ‘ Remedies 
against nervousness,” he wrote in 1819, ‘‘are resolution, 
camphor, cold bathing, exercise in the open air, abstinence 
from tea and coffee, and from all distant views of human life, 
except when religious duties call upon you to take them.” 

Through his brother Robert he obtained an introduction to 
Holland House, and there came into contact with many of the 
most brilliant men and women in London. In such society 
Sydney Smith could do more than hold his own. He was 
also appointed, through the influence of Sir Thomas Bernard, 
alternate evening preacher at the Foundling Hospital, and in 
1805 he gave the course of lectures on moral philosophy which 
helped to make him famous. Mr. Reid has gathered many 
reminiscences of Sydney Smith’s influence from living men, 
and one of the most interesting refers to these lectures in their 
later published form. Ruskin wrote in 1883, ‘‘ His ‘ Moral 
Philosophy ’ is the only book on the subject which I care that 
my pupils should read, and there is no man (whom I have not 
personally known) whose image is so vivid in my constant 
affection.” 

In 1806 Sydney Smith was appointed rector of Foston, 
near York, and owing to his London engagements he received 
temporary exemption from residence. The Catholic Emanci- 
pation question was beginning to assume an acute form, and 
Sydney Smith began a series of letters purporting to come 
from Peter Plymley “to my brother Abraham, who lives in 
the country.” ‘These letters created a great sensation, and 
were circulated widely over the country. They took the side 
of progress and reform. They exposed with scathing 
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sarcasm the narrow bigotry and bitter prejudices of the 
Tory party on this question. ‘Edition after edition was 
snapped up, and the whole nation took sides with the Rey, 
Abraham or his audacious and outspoken brother.” The 
Government used great efforts to discover the author, but in 
vain. 

Sydney Smith, before he could comply with the Clergy 
Residence Bill, passed in 1808, had to build a parsonage at 
Foston. This was not ready for occupation till 1814, and 
meanwhile he lived at Heslington. He saw much of York 
society, and owed possibly much of his popularity to acting 
upon his own maxim, “Take as many half minutes as you 
can get, but never talk more than half a minute without 
pausing, and giving others an opportunity to strike in.” 

In Foston rectory Sydney Smith passed fifteen years. It 
was neither the home nor the life that he would have chosen, 
and for some time he cherished hopes of being able to ex- 
change his living for one more advantageously situated. This 

not proving possible, he did not give way to any useless 
| regrets, nor did he allow disappointment to embitter his mind. 
| 
} 
| 


























He set himself to do well the duty close at hand. He lived 
first for his own home, and the account given of it is very 
attractive. 





However busy he might be, he could always find time to smooth diffi- 
culties out of the way of a puzzled child, and by every means in his power 
he sought to quicken and enrich their opening minds. Neither conver- 
sation nor music needed to be hushed when he sat down to his desk, and 
his pen moved as swiftly in the midst of a happy family group as the 
tongues of his children. In an evening he would sit in the twilight with 
his children on his knees or at his feet, and thrill them with the sorrowful 
er laughable adventures, as the case might be, of old-world heroes and 
their lady-loves. With the magical wand of imagination he was able at 

i will to conjure up before the delighted minds of his children the brave 

little men and bright little women who frolic to their heart’s content in 

the shadowy glades of Fairyland. 





Children were always sure of a welcome from Sydney 
Smith, and he fulfilled many offices to the children of a larger 
growth in his parish. Besides acting as parson, doctor, 
magistrate, and adviser, he kept up his interest in all political 
matters affecting the welfare of the people. ‘I am delighted 
to see country gentlemen,’ he writes in 1818, “rebelling 
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against the Government upon any occasion; they had better 
do right in the wrong place than not at all.” He took a 
lively interest in the reform of the Criminal Law and of the 
Game Laws, and all social questions enlisted his sympathies. 
But he had his fits of depression, and also remedies ready for 
application. In a letter to Lady Georgiana Morpeth, written 
in 1820, he makes the following suggestions : 

Nobody has suffered more from low spirits than I have done—so J feel 
for you. Ist. Live as well as youdare ... 4th. Short views of life—not 
further than dinner or tea. 5. Be as busy as you can... 8. Make no 
secret of low spirits to your friends, but talk of them freely—they are 
always worse for dignified concealment . . . 10. Compare your lot with 
that of other people. . . . 13. Do good, and endeavour to please every- 
body of every degree. 

His connection with The Edinburgh Review induced a young 
gentleman to send him an account of the true causes of the 
“Peterloo Massacre,” which had just occurred. Any one 
connected with editorial work will sympathize with Sydney 
Smith’s letters to this hapless writer. 

T hope you will not be angry with me, but I would not reduce your MS. 
to order for the best living in Lord Crewe’s gift. . . . The interlineations 
are so numerous and the writing so illegible, that I would really much 
sooner write ten articles upon the Manchester massacre than reduce your 
MS. to lucid order. . . . What I can read is very well written in point of 
style, but much too long for any subject. 

During the stormy times of 1828 to 1832 Sydney Smith’s 
sympathies and efforts were wholly with the Liberal party. 
This doubtless had much to do with the tardy approach of 
preferment, but in 1827 Lord Lyndhurst appointed him Canon 
of Bristol. Lord Lyndhurst shortly afterwards became Lord 
Chancellor, and Sydney Smith dining with him, for the sake 
of argument, maintained that the Indian custom of burning 
widows on the funeral pyre was a good one, and that no wife 
who truly loved her husband wished to survive him. ‘ But 
if Lord Lyndhurst were to die, you would be sorry that Lady 
Lyndhurst should burn herself,” said a guest. ‘‘ Lady Lynd- 
hurst,” he replied, ‘‘ would, no doubt, as an affectionate wife, 
consider it her duty to burn herself, but it would be our duty 
to put her out; and, as the wife of the Lord Chancellor, Lady 
Lyndhurst should not be put out as an ordinary widow. It 
should be a State affair. First, a procession of the judges, 
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then of the lawyers.” ‘‘But pray, Mr. Smith, where are 
the clergy?” ‘All gone to congratulate the new Lord 
Chancellor ! ” 

The marriage of his daughter Emily took place in 1828, 
and the death of his son Douglas at the age of twenty-four in 
1829. This last event saddened the father’s life, and prepared 
the way for removal from Foston. The tombstone in Kensal 
Green Cemetery bears this touching inscription: ‘“‘ His life 
was blameless. His death was the first sorrow he ever 
occasioned his parents, but it was deep and lasting.” 

Lord Lyndhurst aided him to exchange the living of Foston 
for Combe-Florey, in Somerset, and the stricken father almost 
gladly left the home which he had built at so much toil and 
expense, but every nook and corner of which was associated 
with and constantly recalling to mind the son he had lost. 

It was during Sydney Smith’s residence at Combe-Florey 
‘that the great Reform agitation swept over England. Then, 
as now, the House of Lords proved themselves the bitter 
opponents of any extension of the franchise, and then— 
and history repeats itself—they were compelled ungraciously 
to yield rather than run the risk of losing altogether their 
-hereditary privileges. 

In this great agitation Sydney Smith did good service to 
the cause of Reform. He delivered in his famous speech at 
Taunton an anecdote worth hundreds of arguments, the story 
of the immortal Mrs. Partington essaying to defeat the 
Atlantic with a mop. 

Among many other recollections of his hero from men now 
living, Mr. Reid has gleaned the following from R. A. King- 
lake, J.P., of Taunton, who writes: 


I remember as if it was but yesterday the excitement that prevailed in 
Taunton and the neighbourhood on the occasion of the great Reform 
meeting, at which he described, as no other man could have done, the 
immortal duel between Dame Partington and the Atlantic ocean... . 
Just after Sydney Smith rose to speak a foolish and violent reformer in 
the hall started to his feet, and cried out in a loud voice, ‘“‘ If we don’t 
have Reform directly—pointing to the beautiful church of St. Magdalen— 
we will pull it down and repair the roads with its stones.” No sooner 
were the words uttered than Sydney Smith calmly rose from his seat, 
and walked deliberately across the hall, and looking the man straight in 
the face, said in perfectly distinct and freezing tones of scorn, ‘‘ Your 
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language, sir, is highly indecent.” The man immediately subsided, and 
I never afterwards saw him again in public. 

His speech was delivered in a clear and musical voice, and with all the 
fluency and grace of an accomplished orator... . The introduction of 
the Partington storm was startling and unexpected, but as he recounted 
in felicitous terms the adventures of the excellent dame, suiting the action 
to the word with great dramatic skill, he commenced trundling his 
imaginary mop and sweeping back the intrusive waves of the Atlantic 
with an air of resolute determination, and an appearance of increasing 
temper. The scene was realistic in the extreme, and was too much for 
the gravity of the most serious. . . . The house rose, the peopled cheered, 
and tears of superabundant laughter trickled down the faces of fair women 
and veteran Reformers. 


Many samples of Sydney Smith’s letter-writing gifts occur 
in this interesting volume. Here is one. 


Dear Guillemand,—To go to St. Paul’s is certain death. The ther- 
mometer is several degrees below zero. My sentences are frozen as they 
come out of my mouth, and are thawed in the course of the summer, 
making strange noises and unexpected assertions in various parts of the 
church ; but if you are tired of a world which is not tired of you, and are 
determined to go to St. Paul’s, it becomes my duty to facilitate the 
desperate scheme. Present the enclosed card to any of the vergers, and 
you will be well placed. 

We have no space left to refer to his appointment as Canon 
of St. Paul’s, or to the work of his later life. Nor can we 
linger over the many specimens of his wit, as when he 
remarked to a child who was stroking a tortoise “‘ to please 
it,” that he might as well stroke the dome of St. Paul’s to 
please the dean and chapter ; or his flat contradiction of the 
learned bore who at inordinate length was dwelling upon the 
great size of a fly’s eye as compared to his bulk, and then 
when appealed to for his authority remarking upon the wisdom 
of nursery rhymes in general, and quoting triumphantly— 

I, said the fly, with my little eye 

I saw him die. 
“You might,’ said he one day, referring to vain efforts at 
removing the prejudices from obstinate men, ‘‘as well at- 
tempt to poultice the humps off a camel’s back.” Or take this 
verse in his skit ‘‘ What is a Puseyite ?” 

He talketh much of discipline, 

Yet when the shoe doth pinch, 

This most obedient duteous son will 

Not give way one inch; 
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Pliant and obstinate by turns, whate’er 

May be the whim, 

He’s only for the bishop when 
The bishop is for him. 

Any one who takes up this book will not find it an easy 
matter to lay it down, and any one who reads its enticing 
pages will find growing clearly before him the portrait of a 
kind, witty, industrious, honest man, one who spoke the truth 
to those who would hear and to those who would forbear, of 
one who, not destitute of human failings, had nevertheless a 
sympathizing heart, a keen intellect, a clear common-sense, 
and a loyalty to duty when it led him across troubled seas 
no less than when it led him beside still waters. 

‘‘His talents,” runs the inscription in Kensal Green, 
“though admitted by his contemporaries to be great, were 
surpassed by his unostentatious benevolence, his fearless 
love of truth, and his endeavour to promote the happiness of 
mankind by religious toleration and rational freedom.” 
























CHRISTIAN SOCIALISM IN THE CONGREGATIONAL 
UNION. 


Tue discussion at the Union meeting on the condition of the 
poor was unsatisfactory, partly because of the extreme vague- 
ness of statement on the part of the advocates of what was 
caleld ‘‘ Christian Socialism,” but still more because the con- 
ditions were fatal to anything like a thorough examination 
of the subject. Ten-minute speeches may be very useful and 
effective if the object be to arouse enthusiasm by stirring and 
spirited utterances, but they are almost ludicrously inadequate: 
where there is need for careful reasoning, in which every 
argument shall be set forth with its necessary qualifications, 
and probably enforced by apposite illustrations. Some of the 
replies to the arguments advanced could hardly have been 
made if there had been opportunity for full exposition of their 
teachings. Take, for example, Rev. E. Armitage, who was 
so eager to deny the cogency of Mr. Rogers’ argument: “I 
say that the case which has been presented to us of the man 
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who must sell his calico at the present price or he will be 
undersold, is not the whole matter.” Nothing could be more 
true, but its bearing upon Mr. Rogers’ argument is not 
obvious. That argument was simply this, that in the or- 
dinary course of trade a manufacturer who pays a higher rate 
of wages for the same labour than the competitor whom he 
has to mect in the same market must, unless the margin of 
profit be exceedingly high, certainly sell at a loss, and in time 
will be ruined. Mr. Armitage did not attempt to rebut this; 
indeed, it is not easy to see how he could. What he did was 
to add, ‘‘ We are bringing the matter to bear upon the con- 
science of the purchaser.” But that is to raise an entirely 
new issue, on which Mr. Rogers did not touch at all. He did 
speak of the conscience of the manufacturer, and distinctly 
maintained that if he were a Christian his conscience would 
compel him to abandon a business in which success could 
only be attained by grinding the faces of the poor. But Mr. 
Armitage introduced an entirely new class. No doubt, if it 
were possible to induce all purchasers to keep out of shops 
or warehouses until they ‘‘ have a guarantee that there 
is a righteous distribution of wealth underlying the whole 
business proceedings of the establishment,” the new state of 
things would be entirely changed. Of the difficulties in the 
way of such a quickening of conscience we shall speak pre- 
sently. We only note here the irrelevance of the observation 
as a reply to the argument which was challenged. Mr. 
Armitage in fact had no other mode of escaping from 
the pressure of a law which he practically admitted to be 
true. Mr. Rogers, on his side, was in strong sympathy with 
his view that there was a need of a quickening of Christian 
conscience in all the dealings of commercial life. 

Had there been more opportunity for the expansion of 
observations, which from the necessity for brevity were often 
so condensed as to fail in conveying a full impression of the 
speaker’s meaning, there would have been less of a misunder- 
standing which arrayed men in opposition to each other who, 
though they might not be in perfect agreement, had certainly 
more in common than at first appeared on the surface. For 
Mr. Reaney, indeed, this excuse can hardly be urged. He had 
written a paper for which twenty minutes were allowed, and if 

VOL. XIII. 63 
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instead of declamation against things as they are, or a profitless 
attack upon political economy, he had quietly addressed him: 
self to an exposition of the remedies which he thinks practie- 
able, the debate would probably have taken a more practical 
turn. But he plunged, as he has done before, into a con- 
demnation of political economy, which it was impossible to 
leave unnoticed. In the present state of public opinion on 
all these social questions, and especially on those between 
capital and labour, nothing is more to be deprecated than 
unguarded statements on the part of men who have such 
responsibility as must attach to ministers of religion. “Are 
we,” says Mr. Reaney, ‘‘ asking revolutionary things when we 
say that among Christian men it is only bare justice that the 
shirtmaker, the bootmaker, and the match-girl should have a 
larger share of the ultimate profit made by the man for whom 
they toil early and late for starvation wages?” Certainly 
not. It may be doubted whether any member of the Union 
would differ from Mr. Reaney as to this general principle. 
Mr. Rogers distinctly gave his assent to it, and went so 
far as to say that no true Christian could carry on sucha 
trade. But that being granted, Mr. Reaney has to confront 
the difficulty of the case which consists in the strength of 
human selfishness and the absence from so many people of a 
counteracting Christian motive. The result of his appeals 
would be to withdraw from such trades all who are under the 
sway of Christian principles—and a very important and in 
some respects happy result it would be. Whether it would 
tell to the benefit of the workers is a different question. 

We cannot, however, be severe upon those who, being in 
the midst of the distress and suffering which are to be found 
in the crowded districts of the metropolis, are carried away 
by a sympathy which cannot be too intense, but may some- 
times be unwise in its modes of expression. ‘The existing 
evils are not likely to be remedied by pessimist representations 
or empirical expedients, and least of all by a kicking against 
the pricks of circumstance which cannot be altered, however 
it may be deplored. A very large proportion of the existing 
mischief is due to the congestion of population, and it is of 
no use denouncing political economy as “ brutal” because it 
tells us that wherever this cause exists the effect will be the 
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forcing down of wages so low that they may almost touch 
starvation point. The science does not make the effect, it 
only traces it to its cause. What needs to be done is to get 
rid of the cause. Still if men who are sometimes all but 
filled with despair by contact with fellow-creatures with 
every claim on their affection and effort, struggling for bare 
life under circumstances which might almost drive them into 
revolt against God and man, are so deeply moved that they 
speak and act with unwisdom, who would cast the first stone 
at them? If we demur to some of their assertions and seek 
to qualify their strong utterances, it is because we desire to 
contribute what we can to a practical solution. It is easy to 
sneer at the ‘practical,’ but after all we need something 
more than noble sentiment and high-flown theories to get rid 
of actual evil. 

Let us look fairly at the bearings of the disputed laws of 
political economy upon the question. Perhaps the term “law” 
is an unfortunate one, inasmuch as it seems to imply some 
obligation to conform to it, perhaps some moral quality in 
obedience. What is really intended is that there is so certain 
a connection between cause and effect, that if you have the 
one you must have the other. If there is work only for six 
people, and twelve are seeking it, wages must fall; if there is 
a scanty supply of cloth and many purchasers, prices must 
rise; if, on the contrary, there is an over-production, prices 
must fall. There is nothing moral or immoral, nothing gentle 
or brutal, about that; it is simply an inevitable sequence of 
events, and the principle to which it points is called the law 
of supply and demand. There is no more use in railing at it 
than in railing at the law of gravitation. We were some 
months ago coming out of a churchyard, and, not seeing a 
little step which was in our way, we stumbled and fell; in 
other words, we disobeyed the law and had to bear the 
penalty. It was no use to cry ‘‘No! no!” or we should certainly 
have done it. The consequences were extremely unpleasant, 
but we had to meet them. It is just the same with this law 
of supply and demand. Competition forces down prices ; what 
has to be done is to reduce the pressure of competition, and 
the problem as to how this is to be effected is not advanced 
one step towards a solution by railing against the inevitable. 
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It does not follow that a Christian man or a righteous man 
is therefore justified in taking advantage of this competition, 
and exacting labour for which he does not give a proper 
remuneration. Were the question we had chiefly to consider 
the duty of Christian men, we might leave it here. But Mr, 
Reaney is concerned, we are all concerned, about the state of 
the workers, and the withdrawal of Christian employers from 
the labour market does not necessarily improve their position. 
It may have the very opposite effect. The first consequence 
would seem to be adverse to their interests, for the number 
seeking employment would remain the same, while that of the 
employers—that is, the purchasers of the labour—would be 
diminished. Passing over that, however, it is clear that 
though conscience has thus asserted its authority over certain 
employers, the position of the workers remains without 
improvement. If deliverance is to come, we must seek for 
it elsewhere. 

Private interference with the action of irresistible laws can 
only modify their action by the introduction of some other 
element ; and when that comes to be analyzed it will be found 
to be personal charity. We do not for a moment suggest that 
it ought not to be introduced, but simply to insist that its 
results must be limited, and will certainly be capricious. 
Christian people with large means may pay their workpeople 
twice the ordinary wages, but the increased amount will 
simply be so much bounty, and can only be given where the 
employer has private resources which he is prepared to use in 
this way, or where the margin of profit is so large that he can 
afford to sacrifice part of it. In either case, however, we con- 
tend that this is a distribution of his wealth, and thus we 
yeach the point laid down by Mr. Rogers, but to which Mr. 
Reaney objected, that Christian principle shows itself in the 
use which is made of property. It was never intended to 
suggest that religion had nothing to do with the making of 
money, for justice, truth, righteousness are all Christian 
virtues. But the virtue in question, that of consideration for 
the poor, affects mainly the distribution of what has been 
earned in obedience to these great moral laws. If a man 
pays more than the market price of labour, he is giving away 
wealth which he might have retained. The point is not one 
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of great importance; we urge it merely for the sake of show- 
ing that it is benevolence which thus relieves, as to the utmost 
of its power it is bound to relieve, the extreme pressure of 
adverse conditions. 

It is manifestly the laissez faire theory against which Mr. 
Reaney and the other assailants of political economy are con- 
tending, though, as it seems to us, they have mistaken the 
point of attack. It is as useless to protest against the law of 
supply and demand as it would be to complain that two and 
two make four. If four be insufficient for the purpose, 
another must be added to complete the five; but it still 
remains that the product of two and two is four. If the one 
necessary to supply the deficiency cannot be found, that may 
be awkward and unpleasant enough; but there is no escaping 
from it. Now in this case the contention of a certain school 
of economists would be that, whatever happens, the State 
must not interfere. Mr. Herbert Spencer thinks the State 
has been interfering too much already; and Mr. Auberon 
Herbert has been as anxious to pour out to the world the 
troubles of his political soul on the enormities of our over- 
legislation as is his brother to proclaim the virtues of the 
House of Lords and the sins of the Government. But the 
world is not greatly impressed by these lamentations. The 
tendency is to extend not to narrow the sphere of State action. 
Now and then there may be a check to the movement in con- 
sequence of the outcry about economy, such as we are hearing 
from Sir Stafford Northcote and Mr. Edward Clarke at present; 
but interruption of this kind will be but temporary. The 
laissez faire policy, so far as the action of the Siate for the 
relief of poverty or the repression of injustice is concerned, 
has been laid aside long ago. The Factories Bill was a dis- 
tinct outrage of all its principles, and its success has been so 
signal that it has been followed by other and more serious 
violations of what the Radicals of the last generation regarded 
as sound political maxims. There is no probability that we 
shall retrace our steps. Demos understands the necessities 
of the labouring class, and is not likely to leave their 
grievances without redress out of a feeling of respect for some 
time-honoured political fad. The Employers’ Liability Act 
and the Irish Land Act, both of them passed in flagrant con- 
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tempt for maxims once supposed to be as authoritative as the 
laws of the Medes and Persians, are among the fruits of house- 
hold suffrage in the boroughs; we shall have measures quite as 
important as the consequence of a similar franchise in the 
counties. It is to the land laws that the new constituencies 
are likely to give their earliest attention; and though the 
effect of reform in them on the condition of the poor in our 
great cities may be only indirect, it will certainly be most 
important. 

Legislation may do something, and for our own part we 
should be glad to learn from our social reformers what they 
desire or expect it to do. In the absence of any definite pro- 
posals, it is certainly not wise to encourage vague expectations 
or to indulge in still vaguer talk about the proper distribution 
of profits between capital and labour. The questions involved 
in that problem are far more complex, and have a much wider 
range than some seem to understand, and to start them with- 
out having given them mature consideration, and perhaps 
without having any clear idea as to how they ought to be 
settled, is a perilous procedure. The platform of the Con- 
gregational Union is scarcely the place on which the sub- 
ject can be debated, nor, with all deference to our brethren, 
are they (and among them we include ourselves) the best 
qualified for conducting the discussion. It is one into which 
sentiment must not intrude, and in which a satisfactory issue 
cannot be reached without an impartial examination of all the 
facts. It is as necessary, even in the interests of the working 
people themselves, to do justice to capital as to labour. The 
former has its times of great prosperity, and then it seems to 
be at an immense advantage. But what of the “lean years” 
through which we have been passing of late, and the cycle of 
which does not seem yet to be run out? What of times of 
restricted trade or of deficient profits ? What of periods when 
if it would not be to the positive advantage of the capitalist to 
suspend production, at all events there are no returns which 
at all compensate for the anxious care and heavy responsi- 
bility under which his trade is conducted? No one who 
knows anything of the internal condition of manufacturing 
enterprise in various departments during the last decade can 
doubt that but for the ample resources of many of the manu- 
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facturers there must have been a serious collapse in trade, 
with the result of throwing multitudes out of employment. 
But this could not have been but for the accumulation of 
capital at a more-fortunate period. We do not write as 
advocates of one interest against another, but simply in 
arrest of judgments too hasty, and qualification of censures 
too sweeping and indiscriminate. A more contemptible being, 
one who has in him less of the spirit of Christ than the money- 
grubber, who lives on the straits and necessities of the poor, 
and cares not though his work-people be huddled together 
in dens in which he would not allow his dogs to live, and 
starve on the miserable pittance he flings to them, we do 
not know. But such men are not the real types of English 
capitalists. Such men there are, and if Christ’s teachers have 
shrunk from exposing their wickedness, the sooner they begin 
the better. Plain-speaking on Christian conduct in our rela- 
tion to those who in any way are dependent on us would do a 
world of good. It might awaken the slumbering conscience of 
some who have sinned in this matter. It would certainly 
cheer the hearts of some of the sufferers to know that the 
ministers of Christ’s gospel did not hesitate to speak, and to 
speak boldly, on their behalf. 

There never was a time, however, when it was more in- 
cumbent on us to speak without exaggeration, and with a 
clear prevision of the effect which our words may produce. 
Mr. George captivates many by his evident earnestness of 
spirit, and by the felicitous and striking manner in which he 
sets forth his thoughts. But his theories are not the jess 
fallacious and dangerous on that account. One of the most 
perilous elements in his contention is the truth which lies in 
his representation of existing evils. These so touch the imagi- 
nation and impress the conscience that many do not pause to 
inquire whether the drastic methods by which he purposes to 
remedy the wrong may not themselves inflict a more gigantic 
wrong, and entail a more widespread misery. If any one will 
sit down and try quietly to think out what is meant by the 
wholesale confiscation of landed property in this country, he 
must certainly hesitate before assenting to the idea that it is 
through such a proceeding that the elevation of the working 
classes of this country is to be effected. The voice of Chris- 
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tian men, at all events, should always be heard on behalf of 
justice and of moderation, both in speech and action; and it 
may be that there will be need for the inculcation of these 
virtues in the not distant future. For if so small a matter as 
the order of procedure in an electoral reform can call forth 
the amount of strong feeling and violent speech which we 
have recently witnessed, and one result of which was the 
unhappy riot at Birmingham, what may we not anticipate 
when an attack is to be made on institutions or laws in which 
more vital interests are at stake ? Christian men with popu- 
lar sympathies ought, under such circumstances, to be a 
moderating influence maintaining the right, and yet doing it 
in such a spirit as to restrain angry passions at times perhaps 
sorely provoked, and to secure righteous reform without a 
revolution, whose changes would be dearly purchased by the 
sufferings it would inflict. 

In fine, it is in the moral power which a reiigious body like 
the Union can command that its strength lies rather than in 
any special expedients which it can propose. Tampering 
with schemes of ‘‘Christian socialism” is about as dangerous 
as playing with edged tools. Dr. Parker uttered no more 
wise and healthful words than when he said, ‘‘ Let us never 
forget that Christian socialism is no easy problem, and that 
social inequalities are not to be adjusted by the rule of thumb. 
Let us be also on our guard lest the word ‘ Christian’ be only 
the handle with which the knife ‘socialism’ is worked.” 
Even in giving such ‘‘ counsels of perfection” as that of Mr. 
Armitage relative to the duty of purchasers, it is desirable to 
look at the subject all round, lest we be urging a course of 
action not only impracticable but almost ludicrous. If we 
are really to adopt the law ‘I will not go into a shop until I 
have a guarantee that there is a righteous distribution of 
wealth underlying the whole business proceedings of the 

establishment,” it will be a long time before we make our 
first purchase. Once adopt such a law and we cannot stop 
with an inquiry into the internal arrangements of the shop, 
which in themselves might not be so easy of adjustment as is 
supposed. We must follow each article we buy back to the 
home of its material, and sce whether at every stage of the 
growth or manufacture there has been an equitable arrange- 
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ment between one class and another. The result would be 
that we should, as a friend wittily observed, boycot ourselves. 
Surely this is the kind of case to which the exhortation of the 
apostle applies, and in which its singular wisdom comes out, 
“ Whatsoever is sold in the shambles eat, asking no question 
for conscience’ sake . . . but if any man say unto you this 
hath been offered in sacrifice, eat not for his sake that shewed 
it, and for conscience’ sake.”’ There is, despite marked dif- 
ferences in the two cases, a general principle underlying this 
which may apply to both. It is simply impossible for us to 
suspend our necessary purchases until we have satisfied our- 
selves that those with whom we deal act fairly towards their 
employés. Such a course would make life as intolerable as 
it would have been for a Corinthian Christian to go up and 
down in the shambles asking as to the history of the meat 
offered for sale. But if the fact of unrighteousness be noto- 
rious, then the apostle’s second principle comes in. Christian 
men may reasonably withhold their custom from those who are 
able to undersell their neighbours because of the extortion 
they practise upon the workers. A strong moral sentiment 
of this kind might work much good. A Christian would not 
buy stolen goods simply because they were cheap ; and such 
goods as those we speak of are hardly in a better category. 
But even here we are met by the difficulty that the great 
offenders are middle men who would not be reached at all. 
We must reserve for future consideration the mode in 
which Christian men can show their sympathy for the strug- 
gling poor. It is the question of the hour. and too much 
thought can hardly be bestowed upon it. It was an evil 
hour for Congregationalism when it was suggested that it was 
the system for the middle classes. It helped to strengthen 
a tendency which ought to have been resisted. We maintain 
that we have special facilities for reaching the artizan, the 
workman in field, or mine, or loom, the poor. But the first 
condition of success in such a work is that we make them feel 
that we are their friends. There are none more anxious for 
this than the capitalists who may be in our churches. 
Numbers of them are keenly alive to their responsibilities, 
and anxious to be guided as to the best mode of discharging 
them. We shall do much more by seeking to influence them, 
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as we act ourselves in the spirit of that most admirable ser- 
mon in which Mr. Mackennal sets forth the preciousness of 
man, and the duty of caring for men as men, than by the 
advocacy of expedients of whose success there may well be a 
reasonable doubt. 


WHO SHALL RULE IN SOUTH AFRICA? 


South Arrica has come very prominently before the public of 
late, not for the first time. And the question is still, as it has 
always been, Who is to be master there ? In former days the 
struggle was between the black and the white. The long suc- 
cession of Kafir wars are the history of a hopeless struggle, in 
which the black man tried to oust from his soil the white 
invader who had entered and was gradually elbowing him 
out of his possessions. That day is past. The white races 
are too firmly seated in South Africa to be expelled by force. 
Yet the old question still rises under new conditions. 

It is not a struggle for race supremacy between the Dutch 
and the English. On the surface it may appear to be this. 
There has been for many years a strong anti-English feeling 
among a section of the Dutch inhabitants of South Africa. 
It is not altogether to be wondered at that some at least of 
the descendants of those from whom we took the Cape should 
have resented the rule of the alien power. And, unfortunately, 
every stage of our connection with them seems to have been 
so managed as to deepen the feelings of dislike and resent- 
ment. The mode in which compensation was given to the 
owners of slaves at the abolition of slavery was such as to 
give the very smallest minimum of return to any, and actually 
brought many to beggary. The treatment of the emigrant 
farmers when they moved away from the colony was most 
arbitrary and harsh. The seizure of Natal was an act which 
it is hard to justify. And the history of our relations with the 
Orange River Free State and the Transvaal Republic is not 
such as to increase our self-esteem. There are probably not a 
few of the Dutch settlers in the Transvaal who have imbibed 
from birth such a hatred of English rule that if our authority 
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were re-established up to the northern boundary of the Trans- 
vaal, they would yoke their oxen into their wagons and move 
off with all their belongings, anywhere into the interior to be 
out of reach of us. 

This feeling has been deepened of late by the agitation got 
up within the Cape Colony by a noisy party known as the 
“ Afrikander Bond.’ The great idea of the Bondsmen seems 
to be that all English influences must be driven out from 
South Africa. They desire to have a confederation of inde- 
pendent Dutch-speaking South African States. In some dis- 
tricts, where the influence of this party is strong, to be an 
Englishman is to receive scant courtesy. And if strong 
language could do it, the fate of British rule in Africa would 
speedily be sealed. 

It would, however, be a very great mistake to suppose that 
this is the prevailing feeling in South Africa. Noé only are 
the English inhabitants of the Colonies loyal to the mother 
country, but the majority of the intelligent and respectable 
Dutch colonists share in the same sentiments. The passing 
traveller cannot fail to notice to how large an extent the 
English Janguage, English education, and English ideas are 
spreading among the young of the better class in the Free 
State. And even in the Transvaal it is abundantly evident 
that there is a large and growing number who look with great 
respect and with not a little wistfulness of desire on British 
rule as contrasted with the dignity of freedom. 

The question, who shall rule in South Africa? is then no 
longer between native and European, nor is it between Dutch 
and English. It is between the imperial power of Britain as 
one strong controlling force, and the efforts at rule of half a 
dozen weak local states, whether they be independent or 
federated together. And this question has not to do with the 
internal management of the communities of European origin. 
It refers specially to a much larger area and to much more 
serious interests. 

The immediate cause of trouble in South Africa just now is 
the attempt of a body of white men to take possession of a 
strip of territory which by formal convention between Britain 
and the Transvaal has been decided to be native property 
under British protection. And what makes this piece of law- 
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lessness of special importance, and one to be put down with a 
strong and resolute hand, is the fact that the territory thus 
seized stretches across the trade route to the interior, which 
it has been determined that Britain shall control in the 
interests of the commerce of its Colony in the South. Were 
it not for this trade route it is to be feared that white 
mercenaries might have settled on the best parts of the land 
of Mangkoroane and Moshette, and Boer freebooters might 
have carved for themselves a kingdom out of the territory of 
Montsioa, and England would have taken little notice of what 
had happened. It must not, however, be forgotten that the 
trouble in Becwanaland is not the only one in South Africa 
at present. The incursion of a large party of Dutch farmers 
into Zululand and the formation by them of a new republic 
close to the borders of Natal has not been much talked of in 
England, and apparently has not excited so much feeling as 
might have been expected in South Africa. There is no great 
trade route endangered, and consequently it does not touch 
any of our immediate interests very directly. And yet it also 
is quite as important a factor as the trouble in Beewanaland 


in the larger and more serious question which must soon be 
settled. 


No one can travel far in the interior of South Africa with- 
out being forced to the conclusion that before many years 
have passed the whole country will be in the possession of 
Europeans, who will settle in all the most favoured spots. 
Becwanaland is a vast territory fully five hundred miles in 
length from south to north, and of indefinite breadth, probably 
averaging about eighty miles. It is very sparsely populated 
by a number of small tribes—300,000 would be a liberal 
estimate of their total strength. The southern part of this 
territory seems well supplied with fountains, some of them, 
like the Kuruman fountain, of great volume. And the rest 
of the country, though subject to severe droughts, will prob- 
ably well repay the expenditure of enterprize and capital. 
But this, under native rule, is sadly lacking. The land is too 
large to stimulate the inhabitants to industry; and inter- 
tribal jealousies, and the practice of ‘‘eating up” any one 
who becomes rich by greater energy than his neighbours, 
combine to prevent progress. Many of the natives have be- 
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come possessors of wagons, and use them for hunting and 
trading purposes. And the plough has largely taken the 
place of the hoe for tillage amongst the tribes most influenced 
by Europeans. But storage of water, which is a necessity in 
South Africa for settled and progressive life, either in agricul- 
ture or stock raising, is quite unknown. There is hardly 
more than one dam to be seen in all the country north of 
Kuruman, constructed by natives for their own use. The 
tribes at present owning this vast tract of country cannot be 
said to occupy the greater part of it except as hunting ground. 
And every year sees the larger game diminish in quantity so 
rapidly that the hunters will soon lose their occupation unless 
they go far into the interior. The country needs the energy 
and care of the white man before it can be properly utilized. 
Already in Stellaland large wells have becn dug, and gardens 
and orchards have been planted where before the natives were 
content with the irregular provision of nature. And there 
can be little doubt that the whole country, which is too tempt- 
ing to the Boers to be left alone, will, in the course of a few 
years, be occupied by settlers. Parallel to Beewanaland on 
the west is the wide expanse marked on the maps as the 
Kalahadi desert. This, though little known as yet, is now 
said to be by no means a desert, but a land which, though 
destitute of streams and standing waters, is not without 
moisture, and supports a considerable number of people. It 
too will prove valuable some day, at least for grazing pur- 
poses. The Makalaka tribes who inhabit the Kalahadi are of 
the same race as those who owned Becwanaland not many 
generations ago, and whose descendants are in a condition of 
serfdom under the Beewanas at the present time. 

There can be little doubt of the mineral wealth of much of 
the country that is under native rule. Swaziland is said to 
be richer in gold than the Transvaal. And gold-bearing 
quartz reefs of indefinite extent appear on the surface re- 
peatedly in Matebeleland. The cupidity of white miners is 
not likely to be long deterred by distance and other difficulties 
from attempting to gain these treasures. 

It is therefore vain to imagine that the natives will be, or 
can be, preserved in the undisturbed possession of these terri- 
tories for many years longer. 
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At this point, however, the very serious question arises, 
Who is to settle this country, and by what means and under 
what conditions is the settlement to be effected? The process 
by which South Africa has been settled in the past by white 
men has been very simple, but certainly to a philanthropist 
anything but satisfactory. Hither, as in the case of the 
recent quarrel between Mangkoroane and his neighbour, the 
natives have sought European help, which has been given at 
the cost of settling on the best of the country; or, in a more 
direct and barefaced way, land has been seized in punishment 
for native thefts. And the history of such settlements has 
been marked by a course of action which has been a scandal 
to our civilization. Wholesale plunder of native cattle, ruth- 
less shooting down of the owners and defenders and the 
destruction of their towns, and the driving of the natives out 
of the conquered territory, are the familiar story of each 
settlement. 

Is the settlement of South Africa to continue on these 
lines? Is it to continue to be a matter of chance, the out- 
come of individual covetousness or of local strife? or is the 
inevitable advance of the white man into the native territory 
at length to be clearly and intelligently recognized and pro- 
vided for in some wise and humane fashion ? 

When we raise this question the retort is at once given, 
What has Great Britain to do with it? Let South Africa 
manage these matters in the way which may seem best in the 
eyes of the people most immediately concerned. We have 
incurred expense enough already of a very unprofitable kind. 
We have territory enough, and responsibility enough already, 
and are determined not to have more if we can help it. Well, 
no prudent person can wish to involve the country in any 
further responsibilities in any new directions. The day for 
carrying the British flag into new regions simply for the 
glory of it has happily gone by. But there is a very radical 
difference between undertaking new responsibilities and the 
recognition of the growing responsibilities which come from 
the natural growth of old relations. 

We have responsibilities towards the native races of South 
Africa which cannot be shirked without grave moral delin- 
quency. We have entered their country and have appro- 
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priated large portions. Our presence has a most disintegrating 
effect on native life. The tribal rule may not have been very 
admirable, but there was rule of some kind. When the white 
man comes to be the neighbour of the native, that tribal rule 
at once begins to lose its power. Elements of disturbance 
then enter the native communities which lead inevitably to 
bloodshed and further annexation. It is impossible for a 
strong, civilized, and Christian power to come into juxta- 
position with weak and ignorant native races, by means of 
settlements of its subjects, without incurring a very serious 
responsibility towards them. 

It is, moreover, quite impossible to stop the tide of en- 
croachment on native territory in South Africa. And if it 
were possible to prevent our own colonists from advancing 
further, it would only be an exchange of one set of difficulties 
for another, which in the end would prove far more serious. 
The Dutch inhabitants of the Free State and the Transvaal 
will certainly continue to extend their borders whatever we 
we may do. And not only may their modes of settling the 
native question be very distasteful to us, but complications 
would inevitably arise with respect to trade. 

But why should not the various South African colonies and 
states be encouraged to confederate or to come to some mutual 
understanding on this subject? Certainly this course would 
be preferable to the fitful and changeful policy which has 
marked the relations of Great Britain to South Africa for 
many years past. If anything is likely to alienate the feelings 
of colonists from the mother country, it is the painful uncer- 
tainty there always is as to what step England will take 
next. This feeling is working most injuriously in many 
minds. And the same feeling has produced already a most 
injurious effect upon the native tribes. Their confidence in 
the wisdom, the fairness, the trustworthiness, and the power 
of Great Britain have been sorely shaken by the events of 
recent years; and it would be much better to leave them at 
once and for ever to the tender mercies of their white neigh- 
bours, without interference, than to play fast and loose with 
them. England, however, cannot thus throw off her respon- 
sibility and be at peace. ‘The white populations of South 
Africa are not in a position to settle the native question on 
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broad and sound principles of justice and kindness to all 
parties. They are too near to get a just perspective of the 
whole subject. Their personal interests are involved to an 
extent which makes them, often without intending to be so, 
exceedingly partial and unfair. The race feeling of white 
against black is very strong and bitter. It is worst on the 
frontier, and is more violent in its expression among the 
English than among the Dutch. Public opinion is certainly 
improving in this respect, but the progress is very slow; and 
the current tone of remark in many of the frontier districts 
would lead to the conclusion that there are very many who 
regard the true position of the native as one of serfdom, and 
who speak of him as if he had no rights and no capacity for 
improvement. Native education is an abomination in the 
eyes of a very large section of the Cape colonists ; and among 
the Dutch, though mission work is now being carried on 
under the auspices of the Dutch Reformed Church, there are 
many places where a coloured man is refused admission to 
the ordinary place of worship, and a separate chapel is pro- 
vided for his use. Such a temper of mind is not fitted fora 
calm and fair consideration of what is best for all classes of 
the inhabitants of South Africa. What is really required is 
such a policy as shall aim at destroying this race hatred, not 
by crushing the black man into a condition of servitude, but 
by raising him up and fitting him to take his place as a useful 
and respectable member of the community. The wholesome 
pressure of new circumstances which shall compel him to 
work, and to work steadily and with persistence, will be the 
first step towards his improvement; but he ought to be so 
protected in this time of his weakness against the pressure 
of the stronger races, that his interests and chances of im- 
provement shall not all go to the wall before he is capable of 
looking after them for himself. Such a policy can only be 
carried out by Great Britain maintaining the supreme control 
of native affairs. And a very serious responsibility will rest 
upon the nation if the duty is shirked. There is no reason 
to anticipate difficulty with the natives. If the tribes of 
Beewanaland see that Great Britain is prepared to afford 
them a real protection, even though that be associated with 
the entrance of white men as sharers in the land, they will 
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welcome the prospect, and will gladly submit to British rule. 
The real difficulty will be with the white men. The lawless 
marauders of Goshen and South Beewanaland will not be 
brought to submission by words. ‘The Stellalanders will 
require firm dealing if they are to be kept within bounds, and 
the colonial feeling is decidedly unfavourable to native rights. 
Nothing short of a firm determination to carry out conventions 
at any cost, and to maintain the right of black as well as 
white without regard to local feeling, will bring peace to 
South Africa. Had a broad and fair and intelligible policy 
respecting the native tribes been adopted years ago and 
steadily maintained, the present difficulties would not have 
arisen. But England has now another opportunity of setting 
South Africa right, by taking her true place as the controlling 
power in all forward movements. If the power is given into 
other hands the question will rise again soon ; and each time 
it arises it will be fraught with greater difficulty, and will have 
behind it the sad history of further bloodshed, robbery, and 
injustice. R. WARDLAW THOMPSON. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL UNION IN LONDON. 


An autumnal meeting of the Union in London necessarily 
awakens an unusual amount of interest and excitement. On 
the one side are the attractions of the metropolis, which are 
sure to gather an extraordinary number of visitors. On the 
other is the prevalent belief that London is lacking in the 
instincts of hospitality, and that its vastness makes efficient 
arrangements difficult if not impossible. The expectations 
of a large assembly have been abundantly fulfilled, and all 
the anxieties of any failure to entertain them have been as 
completely falsified. The number of ministers and delegates 
was largely in excess of any previous occasion, but the offers 
of entertainment were considerably in excess of the demand. 
As to the more public arrangements they could not have been 
more complete. It would be too much to say that every one 
was satisfied, but certainly those who were not must have 
VOL. XIII. 64 
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been very difficult to please. For the admirable order which 
prevailed, the thanks of all the brethren are due to Mr, 
Mearns, who was resolved to make the meeting a success, and 
accomplished it by dint of unflagging effort on his own part, 
and the help of fellow-workers whom he succeeded in inspiring 
with his own spirit. Even those who are most ready to cayil 
at organization must confess that it has its advantages, and 
certainly without it any united action, even if it be only a 
public demonstration, is impossible. The existence of the 
London Union made the recent gathering a possibility. Had 
there been no central body, the goodwill of the churches, how- 
ever sincere and earnest, would not have sufficed. Concentra- 
tion of effort, wise method, the utilization of all kinds of 
agency, the gathering up of the littles, are essential under 
such conditions as those we have to deal with in the metro- 
polis, and these cannot be obtained without organization. 
We note with some amusement the eagerness of some who are 
the first to complain of it to profit by its advantages. Of 
course it has its drawbacks and imperfections—what human 
system or scheme is there that has not? If these appear to 
any to counterbalance the possible good to be obtained from it, 
they will, of course, hold aloof. At all events there is one point 
which cannot be too clearly understood, that there can be no 
union without some sacrifice of individualism. Our own 
belief is that in such organization as we possess, whether in 
our county associations, or in the Congregational Union, the 
sacrifice is the least possible, and does not extend at all 
beyond the common work of the societies themselves. Prob- 
ably our organizations might be more successful if they were 
more compact, but on the whole we are content that they 
should be somewhat less efficient rather than peril the inde- 
pendency we all rightly prize. Whether it would not be 
possible to combine more of the advantages of the two is a 
question we need not discuss here. 

Certainly the appearance of the assembly which thronged 
the City Temple on the Tuesday morning was a sufficient sign 
of the advantages of union. Such a number of men, free, in- 
telligent, and earnest, with power of speech and of action, and 
exercising so great an influence on the popular mind of England, 
is not often gathered together. We have no desire to magnify 
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our position unduly, but we must protest against the tendency 
on the part of some of our own number to indulge in unfair 
and unwise depreciation. We are not insensible to points in 
which we may compare unfavourably with some other churches. 
We cannot, for example, pretend to the social influence of a 
Church Congress, nor can we point to the same number of 
men of high culture; but we have a freedom and elasticity, an 
independence and robustness which do not flourish under the 
shadow of an Establishment. No one would be more ready 
than we to do full justice to the earnest and practical spirit 
which marked the deliberations of the recent Congress. The 
extent to which numbers both of the clergy and the laity are 
rising superior to the restraining influences of conventionalism 
and tradition, and addressing themselves to the work which 
their Church has to do in the realm, is a credit to themselves 
and an example and stimulus to others. But the restraints 
are there, and cannot be wholly escaped. They exert an in- 
fluence of which they themselves are unconscious on the men 
who live amongst them, and to that our Free Churches arc 
not exposed. We need more faith in our principles and a 
more full realization of our opportunities. We are properly 
desirous to note the good in others and to profit by it, but 
even this may become an evil if it makes us at all forgetful of 
the capacities for usefulness which we have within ourselves. 
It is not easy to limit the influence and power for good open 
to such a body of independent, thoughtful religious men as 
represent the Congregational churches of the country, with 
all the force that lies behind them in the churches themselves. 
But if we may venture a hint suggested by some speeches to 
which we will not more particularly refer, we had better 
abstain from that introspection, at all events in public, to 
which some are prone. ‘Two points strike us in connection 
with it. Those who give us the results of their examination 
are not always men whose opportunities of observation entitle 
them to speak with authority, and they are always pessimists. 
If we are to have utterances of this kind we would rather 
have them in private conference, where they can be properly 
answered. Our own knowledge of the churches warrants us 
in saying that they were never less warranted. We know 
that the tide of fashion has always been against us, and never 
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more strongly than now, and we have, therefore, as we have 
ever had, defection on the part of young people of our richer 
families. Be itso. These do not necessarily constitute the 
strongest element either in the Church or the nation. The 
force of a community is rather with those who have made or 
are making their own position, and we have a hold upon them. 
We may be sure that there are elements in our Free Church 
life which give it a special advantage in the England of to- 
day. But we must have faith in one another, faith in the 
principles we have to develope, above all, faith in God whom 
we are trying to serve. He has given us a message to this 
generation, and if we speak it boldly in His name, it will not 
be without result. But there are times when we need to learn 
how in patience to possess our own souls. We must not indulge 
a craving for constant sensation and novelty ; we must never 
forget that true success. comes to a “‘ patient continuance in 
well-doing.” Never was there a time, perhaps, when men 
needed more to learn and act upon the old truth, ‘“‘ He that 
believeth shall not make haste.” 

Dr. Parker’s address was, as was confidently to be pre- 
dicted, full of life and power. It sparkled with brilliancy, 
and was throughout characterized by high rhetorical art. 
Of course there would be differences of opinion as to some of 
the views advanced, but there could be no question as to the 
ability and force with which the several points were presented. 
It is no part of our function to enter into elaborate criticism 
here, and yet there is one subject on which we cannot refrain 
from a passing word. It is Dr. Parker’s habit so to accentuate 
a particular view that his idea may assume to the hearer an 
exaggerated form which he did not himself intend. We do 
not forget this in estimating his view as to some forms of the 
‘larger ministry ;”’ but still we feel that some of his obser- 
vations are hable to dangerous abuse. 

I can also conceive the possibility of the time coming when the 
Christian Church in civilized countries will not expeet two superhumanly 
sublime discourses from the same preacher every Sunday in the year, 
thus debasing Providence into the monotonous servility involved in the 
regular inspiration of a man at eleven o’clock in the morning and soon 
after tea every Sunday afternoon. ‘This is not the way of the Lord, as I 
have known it. I should have no fear whatever for the highest interests 
of the kingdom of Christ if, for a time, our ministers should be trained as 
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medical men, musicians, pastors never meant for the pulpit, visitors of 
the sick, and leaders of the young. I would as soon have the Church pay 
for the musical training or the medical training of Christian youths as 
for their theological training ; and what is true of the professions is true 
also of trade and commerce. Good music is preaching; good healing is 
preaching ; good business is preaching. 


The last thing Dr. Parker would wish to do is to depreciate 
the power of preaching ; but we fear there are those who will 
use an utterance like this for a purpose which he himself would 
not only disown but strongly deprecate. Admitting that good 
music or good healing may be preaching, and certainly that 
the conduct of business with an honesty which shall include 
a proper consideration for the employed as well as for the 
customers, is in a sense good preaching, as all true work 
done in Christ’s spirit is preaching, we fail to see why the 
Church should undertake the training either of doctors, or 
lawyers, or merchants. What it has to do is to train men in 
Christian principles, and leave them to translate them into 
the conduct of their daily life and ordinary duties. It may 
indeed have medical missions, and will have to make such 
provision for them as is necessary. But its main work is 
preaching the gospel, and preaching by conduct or by any 
other means, while a proper and even necessary supplement 
to the preaching of the Word, can never be a substitute for it. 
Dr. Parker never meant to suggest anything of the kind; but 
we desire to guard against the conclusions which others may 
draw from his words. Critics of the pulpit are sufficiently 
numerous, and answer for the most part to Mr. Disraeli’s 
idea—they are often disappointed preachers. They will be glad 
enough to appeal to Dr. Parker, and hence the need for this 
word of caution. ‘To tell the truth, preachers have a some- 
what hard time. Every one seems to fancy he may have his 
fling at them. On the other hand, nothing could be wiser 
or more necessary than the stress laid upon pastoral service, 
and the duty of the churches to honour a man for that, even 
though he may not be a preacher. As to the expectation of 
two ‘“‘superhumanly sublime discourses” every Sunday, we 
doubt whether it exists, and we are certain it ought not to be 
gratified. If we want good preachers, we must leave men 
free to follow the bent of their own genius and taste. Some 
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must preach sermons finished to their own artistic ideal, or 
they will not preach atall. But it may be doubted whether 
it would not be better for the people and for the permanent 
results of their ministry, if they would sometimes be content 
to preach what may appear to themselves a poor sermon; 
that is, simple, inartistic, conversational, absolutely free in 
method and treatment. If he will adopt this method, a man 
who can preach one effective sermon need not be alarmed at 
the thought of having to give a second. Let him pour out 
his heart in simple but loving words, and he will be surprised 
to find how the people appreciate his plainness of speech 
when thoroughly saturated with true sympathy. What is 
most to be complained of in our present condition is that 
numbers who demand that the preacher shall give two ser- 
mons do not feel that they are under any obligation to be 
present at the second. In many cases he has, in fact, to 
gather a second congregation (or a large part of one) for the 
evening service, at a great cost both of labour and responsi- 
bility. A theme like Dr. Parker’s offers endless temptations 
for comment, but we must forbear. It is due to him to say 
that his conduct in the chair, his assiduous attention to the 
business, and his wise management of the procedure, and 
above all, his courtesy to all, won golden opinions. 

The discussion which occupied Tuesday morning we have 
treated in a separate article. It was specially characteristic 
of all the sessions that the time was so largely occupied with 
the consideration of the duty which the churches owe to the 
poor. There were many wise things said, and perhaps some 
that were unwise, but the encouraging feature in the whole 
was the earnest temper which characterized the discussion 
throughout. It was clear that Congregationalists are willing 
to learn from everybody, to try any or every plan which offers 
any reasonable prospect of success, to sow beside all waters, 
and with all variety of seed. All they desire is to see what 
ought to be done. As we have already hinted, their tendency 
is to depreciate their own service unjustly, and to magnify the 
advantages of others. The one thing on which their hearts 
are set is on taking their proper place as workers among the 
people. 

The true keynote for an assembly possessed with such a 
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spirit was struck by the sermon on Monday night, which 
revealed the preacher to many of his brethren who had 
hitherto had no opportunity of knowing the intellectual 
power and, what is of higher value, the true sympathetic 
spirit of Mr. Mackennal. The subject was happily chosen, 
and it was treated with equal beauty and force. As men 
listened they felt the thought of the preciousness of 
humanity, and of their consequent duty to their fellow-men, 
grow upon them. Mr. Mackennal has been respected and 
honoured long, but we doubt whether his power has been 
sufficiently appreciated before. We have no desire to under- 
take the invidious duty of proposing a Chairman, but we only 
echo what we heard on every side when we say that Mr. 
Mackennal’s election to that high position cannot be, and 
ought not to be, long delayed. Happily for our ministry, 
there are a number of able men amongst our younger brethren 
who will do honour to the position. Circumstances will 
probably decide the order of their succession. To us it is a 
joy to feel that the succession is not likely to fail, and we may 
safely say there is not likely to be any jealousy as to priority. 

The papers on ‘‘ Sunday Schools” and ‘ Mission Halls,” 
and the discusions which they evoked, were in harmony with 
the spirit of Mr. Mackennal’s sermon. Perhaps enthusiasm 
occasionally carried some of the speakers too far, but we had 
much rather have zeal, even though it be not according to 
knowledge, than have no zeal at all. The subject of ‘‘ Mission 
Halls’ provoked most difference of opinion, and has its own 
difficulties, which, so far from being settled on the solvitur 
ambulando principle, become really more apparent as the 
Halls have to be worked. Dr. Bevan’s speech was a bold and 
manly deliverance on points in reference to which it is neces- 
sary that there should be plain speaking. The success of 
mission efforts depends largely upon the extent to which they 
are worked in a spirit of loyalty to the churches. If a mission 
hall become a ‘‘ cave of Adullam,” into which are gathered 
all impracticable people, men with crotchets of their own 
which they cannot work out elsewhere, or ambitious spirits 
desirous of prominence or rule, or free lances generally, the 
result is sure to be bad. Under the best conditions, the rela- 
tions between churches and their mission halls are somewhat 
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delicate,and yet we have faith that with a magnanimity on both 

sides which excludes the introduction of petty ambitions and 
jealousies, there may be the happiest results to the churches 
which engage in the work as well as to those for whom they 
labour. The misfortune is that one discontented spirit may 
create an antagonism which will not easily be healed. It is not 
necessary to endorse every one of Dr. Bevan’s opinions in order 
to feel thankful for the courage which he displayed in expressing 
views which are sure to be misunderstood in some quarters. 
It required some effort to rise superior to any fear of those 
charges of professional jealousy which are sure to be made 
against any minister who utters what most feel. The extent 
to which mere individualism has gone in this kind of work is 
a cause of serious anxiety to those who are most concerned 
for the success of missionary efforts. We have no wish, and 
we are assured Dr. Bevan has none, for the maintenance 
of any rigidity approaching to the tyranny of routine. We 
have no doubt that the churches have much to leari as to the 
spirit in which to treat workers who may be a little wayward, 
but who are intent on doing good ; but certainly these workers 
are not without faults and errors which they need to correct. 
Those who sow jealousies between them are the enemies of 
both. There are other points on which we should like to have 
spoken, but our space is exhausted. 

Now that another autumnal assembly is over, the question 
which many may ask, and have a right to ask, is as to the 
practical benefit which has been secured. ‘The actual business 
transacted is not considerable, for the obvious reason that the 
Union exists mainly for purposes of fellowship, not largely of 
work, not at all of government. We meet to enjoy the re- 
freshment and stimulus of brotherly intercourse ; and the 
healthful influence of this has been realized in large measure 
at the recent gatherings. We wish, however, that there was 
sometimes more disposition to grapple with some practical 
questions, not merely by talking about them, but by taking 
some practical steps. Unfortunately there is sometimes an 
impatient tendency to dispose of business as rapidly as pos- 
sible, and hardly to give it the importance which it deserves. 
Thus the proposal of the Colonial Missionary Society to under- 
take the care of our church at Paris, and we hope also of other 
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continental work of a similar kind, was one which might well - 
have occupied the attention of the assembly longer than it 
did. There was no need for discussion, but words of help 
might have been encouraging. Ours, however, is not an 
assembly for business, and we may be thankful for the spirit 
of unity and for the manifest signs of earnestness and power 
which prevailed. 


THE LABOURS OF HERAKLES. 
CHAPTER XI. 
SIN AND SLAVERY. 


Tur Twelve Labours were now done. MHeraklés was no 
longer bound to obey the cruel Eurystheus; and though at 
first he felt inclined to seek revenge for all his wrongs, yet 
remembering that what he had suffered was the will of 
heaven, he wisely left the tyrant to the justice of Zeus. 
Many years passed before Eurystheus was punished, but at 
last he was slain in battle by a son of Heraklés named 
Hyllous. 

Having conquered adversity, Heraklés had next to learn 
how to bear prosperity. Many a man who is strong and self- 
controlled in time of trouble goes utterly astray when he has 
no more foes to fight: and so it was with our hero. 

At first he did no harm. Free from the old sense of bond- 
age, he went about in high spirits, loving his friends and 
doing all the good in his power. It was at this time that he 
rendered a memorable service to his friend Admétos. 

Admétos loved the princess Alkéstos in the palace of Iolkos. 
She was like a beautiful flower, too high for mortal hands to 
pluck, for her royal father had sworn she should wed no man 
who did not come for her in a chariot drawn by lions and 
wild boars. But in the house of Admétos dwelt the god 
Apollo, banished awhile from Olympos for slaying the one- 
eyed forgers of the thunderbolts of Zeus, and sentenced to 
serve Admétos as Heraklés did Eurystheus. Admétos, how- 
ever, set him no hard tasks, but welcomed him as a guest 
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and, when Apollo saw the face of his friendly master pale 
with the hunger of love, he taught him how by skill and 
courage to yoke the savage beasts and win Alkéstis. Admétog 
succeeded, and when he brought his darling home, every one 
rejoiced to see his gladness, every one praised his bride. But 
at the wedding feast, when the red wine was flowing in wor- 
ship of the gods, no one remembered to honour Artemis. It 
was a sad omission, for the goddess grew furious at the slight, 
her curse was denounced against the wedded pair, and 
Admétos, entering his bridal chamber, was horrified to see a 
coil of snakes upon the bed. What was the meaning of this 
dreadful omen ? 

Apollo replied sorrowfully it was a warning that Admétos 
must die. 

Must he then so soon be parted from his dear Alkéstis ? 
Could no priest assist him? Would not Artemis accept some 
costly gift or an offering of a hundred bulls ? 

** Alas!” said Apollo, “‘ there is only one way of escape. 
Admétos can only live if some one is willing to die in his 
stead.” 

““ Ah, woe is me!”’ replied Admétos ; “who would do so 
much for any man ?” 

“T will,” exclaimed Alkéstis, “ my glorious husband! let 
me take your place. How much rather would I die for you 
than live without you! If you dic, a nation is bereaved—a 
thousand widows and ten thousand orphans lose their trusty 
friend; but who will miss me, save the dear husband for 
whom I would cheerfully lay down a dozen lives ?” 

Even as she spoke Admétos had fallen in a deadly faint. 
Already he was dying. She on bended knee prayed and 
besought Artemis. ‘‘ Dread queen, be merciful!” she cried; 
‘break not his thread of life! withdraw the icy hand that 
slays him with its touch! oh, spare Admétos, and on me 
expend thy wrath!” 

Her prayer was heard. She sank unconscious on the 
earth, the light faded in her eyes, the beautiful colour fled 
from her cheeks, cold as marble were her limbs, and when 
Admétos recovered from his swoon, his wife was dead. In 
vain he lifted the beloved corpse, in vain he rained his kisses 
on the tender lips. The spirit had fled to Hades, and the 
maidens came to make the body ready for the end. 
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That day came Heraklés to the house of mourning, making 
the hall ring with his merry laugh. For Admétos, because 
he would not cloud his guest’s brow with the shadow of his 
own distress, spoke not of the dead, but hid his woe, seeming 
to smile at the broad humours of his unsuspecting friend. 
But the maidens of the house were angry, and one said to 
Heraklés, ‘‘ For shame, thou heedless wretch, to scorn our 
grief, and jest with the broken-hearted.” 

He, when he knew how matters stood, left the house with- 
out a word. Fast as the swiftest horse could carry him he 
went racing over hill and dale, and when the first horse 
dropped sprang on another, and another, and another, until 
he came to Tainaros, where was the entrance to Hades, and 
thither he went plunging down. 

When the days of mourning were complete, the maidens of 
Admétos laid on the black bier the body of his sweet bride, 
white as a lily on some shadowed pool. Old and young, from 
far and near, came to see the mourning monarch light the 
funeral pyre. But just as he seized the flaming torch, a 
lordly man came pressing through the throng having a lady 
on his arm. All gave place to him, for his step was as a 
king’s, and his face glowed like the sun; but none knew the 
veiled lady at his side. 

‘Hail, Admétos!” he eried, ‘‘ what secret hast thou kept 
from Heraklés? Dost thou no longer welcome me with 
smiles as in the day Alkéstis died ?” 

“Oh, son of Alkméné,” answered poor Admétos, “do not 
try me beyond my strength. I did hide my anguish then, but 
now how can I make merry in presence of my dead?” and he 
sobbed like a child, covering his face with his hands. 

Then Heraklés gently spoke again, “ Ah, my brother, let 
thy heart have rest. Thy dead—where is thy dead ?” 

Admétos turned to the pyre, but behold it was empty! 
And there right before him, with blushing face and love-lit 
eye and open arms, his own Alkéstis was seeking his embrace. 
The veiled lady was seen no more, for the spirit was reunited 
to the body, and the living bride, warm, breathing, trembling 
with delight, was in her husband’s arms. 

Say that Alkéstis is the lovely twilight and Admétos the 
light of day, parted when both grow faint at eventide, but 
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reunited when the sun comes hastening back from shadow- 
land, and you have one meaning of this old sweet story. But 
is it not also a dream of Resurrection, that must have solaced 
many a sorrowing Greek ere yet the risen Christ had brought 
life and immortality to light ? 

It had been well for Heraklés if always he had used his 
liberty in this way. But he fell into great disgrace, and this 
was the manner of it. The bliss of Admétos and Alkéstis set 
him longing to have once more a bride of his own, and his 
thoughts turned to Idle, the golden-haired daughter of Eurytos, 
who years before had taught him to use the bow. Eurytos 
had caused it to be known that Idle should be the prize of 
any archer who with true aim could send an arrow farther 
than himself. Heraklés went to Cichalia and won the 
maiden, but her father angrily refused to yield her to a 
husband whose first wife and children had been slain by his 
own hand. Bitterly provoked, Herakles went away. Soon 
afterwards it fell out that twelve mares were stolen from the 
stables of Eurytos. ‘The thief was one Autolykos, who 
cunningly changed the forms of the animals so that their 
owners would not recognize them. But Eurytos thought he 
had been robbed by Heraklés ; and all his sons, except one 
named Iphitos, were of the same opinion. Iphitos defended 
Heraklés, and when every one was condemning the absent 
hero, sought him out that he might know the slander and 
clear himself. Unhappily Heraklés was nursing schemes of 
refuge against Eurytos and all his family. When Iphitos 
came he received him as his guest, and then, in wicked 
violation of the law of hospitality, flung him from the walls of 
Tiryns. 

‘“‘ He slew him, though in his own house a guest ; 
The wretch! he honoured not the voice of God; 
Nor hospitable board he’d set before him ; 

So then he slew his very guest himself.” * 


Great was the anger of Zeus at this cruel treachery, and 
he punished Heraklés with a second attack of madness. 
Heraklés in his misery sought the oracle at Delphi. Apollo 
would not answer him. The Pythia refused to take her seat. 
Heraklés in fury hurled the sacred tripod out of the temple. 


* Od, xxi. 26=29. 
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Then Apollo leaped forth and drew his bow. Heraklés did the 
same, for he was desperate. But Zeus, with a blinding blaze 
of lightning, separated them, and bade Apollo declare the 
sentence of Justice against the son of Alkméné. MHeraklés 
must again become a slave. He must sell himself for three 
years to the highest bidder, and pay the price to the friends 
of Iphitos in expiation of the murder. How humbling! But 
Heraklés rightly felt that the real humiliation was not the 
punishment, but the sin which made the punishment necessary. 
He was deeply ashamed to remember how often his faults had 
brought destruction to those who loved him. Linos the harper, 
his poor wife Megara and her children, Cheirdn, Pholos, 
Abdérus, young Hylas, and now the kindly Iphitos his 
champion and guest, by carelessness or rage or treachery he 
had killed them all! Alas! our evil passions always hurt 
most our best friends. Heraklés at last perceived this, and, 
eager to make atonement, accepted at once his sentence. 

He was bought by Omphalé, the wealthy Queen of Lydia. 
She was not a cruel taskmaster like Eurystheus. On the 
contrary, she was proud to have Heraklés among her slaves, 
and in her silly way was kind. But the three years he spent 
in her service must surely have been the most unhappy of 
his life. For she made a plaything of him. She made him 
dress himself in women’s clothes, and the huge Heraklés 
might be seen spinning wool among her maidens. Then 
she would clothe herself in the lion skin which he had worn 
in many a toilsome hour, and would require him to come 
and toy with her like a girl waiting on her mistress. Poor 
Heraklés! Hard as it had been to please Eurystheus, at 
least there was honour in the dangers he had then to face. But 
now! leading a life of idle luxury, playing the woman while 
other men were doing heroic deeds, shut out from all pure 
womanhood and changed into the puppet of a dame to whom 
life was a continual folly, what a degradation for our noble 
Heraklés! How many a time he must have remembered 
Kakia and Areté! and how he must have loathed the life he 
was compelled to lead! Truly, the way of transgressors is 
hard. 

It was a bitter lesson. But he who had brought Alkéstis 
from the dead could not be ignorant that there is a life im- 
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mortal. In the moments when his shame lay heaviest on his 
heart, Heraklés reflected on the meaning of existence. He 
saw before it was too late that true manhood demands self- 
control as its first condition; that there is equal peril in 
adversity and in prosperity until that lesson is learned ; that 
real dignity is found only in self-sacrifice ; and that then, in 
serving others, in helping the weak, in redressing the wrongs 
of the injured, in doing justice, loving mercy, and walking 
humbly with God, the penitent sinner may not only obtain 
forgiveness, but also be fitted for that immortality which is 
more than a reward for all the sufferings of earth. 
W. J. WoODs. 


REMINISCENCES OF COLLEGE LIFE, 


We once heard Professor Blackie say that the Scotch colleges 
were simply ‘‘ advanced schools.” At that time he was 
Professor of Humanity in Marischal College and University, 
Aberdeen, and as few of the students were above twelve years 
of age when “ entrants,” with little or no matriculation test, 
it is not surprising that he should have assigned the college 
to this category. But the colleges and universities of Old 
and New Aberdeen have been united since Professor Blackie 
was called to the Greek Chair in the University of Edinburgh ; 
the standard of education has been raised; a few new chairs 
created and endowed; and the university system of the 
granite city greatly improved. Still, as compared with the 
colleges and universities of Oxford and Cambridge, they are 
far behind; but their popular character has given them a 
history which is unique, and it says much for them that all 
their Foundations, or ‘‘ Bursaries” as they are called, have 
been open to all the world on equal and easy terms. What- 
ever may be the result of a movement now on foot for as- 
similating the Scotch and the English institutions, we trust 
the colleges and universities north of the Tweed will never 
become mere scholastic establishments of the highest order ; 
for if judged by the principle ‘‘ the tree is known by its 
fruit,” they will be found to have done their work wisely and 
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well. Here, for example, is a register of seventy-six students 
who passed through the curriculum of Arts in Marischal 
College and University from 1852-3 till 1855-6, showing 
what became of them from the time they left college down to 
1882. Eleven have become ministers at home, eight doctors, 
four are judges in the Indian Civil Service, seven or eight are 
merchauts in India, China, Australia, and Canada, three are 
inspectors of schools, two at the head of large educational 
institutions in India, half a dozen are bankers, five or six 
clerks, chiefly in England ; four are officers of high rank in 
the army, and one, Sir George Strahan, is governor of 
Tasmania; ten are in humbler occupations, and fifteen are 
dead. But what is still more remarkable, one of the students 
of Marischal College, who has been the architect of his own 
fortune, Dr. Bain, first rose to be Professor of Logic 
appointed by the Crown, and after years of patient and suc- 
cessful labour in that department retired, and is at present 
Lord Rector of the university, chosen by a large majority of 
the students! Other two old students, Dr. Donaldson of the 
High School of Edinburgh, and Mr. Minty, have obtained the 
professorships of Logic and Humanity, showing that however 
true it may be in general that ‘‘a prophet is not without 
honour save in his own country,” there are exceptions to the 
rule. 

A system of university education which can give such a 
good account of itself as this must have vital stamina, and 
while it would be no difficult matter to demonstrate this, a 
few reminiscences from our own experience may be more 
interesting and quite as useful. 

Many years have passed away since we listened to a rec- 
torial address in the old college hall, which soon after dis- 
appeared to make room for a new college building. The Lord 
Rector was a Mr. Colquhoun, who, if we remember rightly, 
became a member of Parliament. Beginning with the child, 
he traced the growth from infancy to manhood in a very plain 
and simple manner, and then applied the analogy so as to 
illustrate the growth of mind. Thoughtless as the students 
were, and boisterous enough in their applause, it was im- 
possible not to see that they were interested in the address, 
while some at any rate profited by the cloquent prelection. 
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More recently, when the Earl of Cazlisle was Lord Rector, 
he pursued the same line of thought; and we heard Sir John 
Strahan say, in the autumn of last year, when we were 
recalling some of our experiences, that he was indebted to 
the high ideal of life which that address placed before the 
students for much of the stimulus which led him to aim at 
something out of the ordinary course of conduct, not on 
selfish, but on public and philanthropic grounds. Another of 
the carly students of the sister university lately told us that he 
was fired with the ambition of becoming a professor himself 
some day as he looked on the stately principal of King’s Col- 
ege, but being a Nonconformist he felt that there was no chance 
of his ever attaining to that dignity, because all professors 
had to sign the Westminster confession of faith before in- 
duction ; little imagining that he would live to realize this 
dream in becoming a professor, not of Divinity, but of Oriental 
Literature in the University of Oxford, without signing any 
test at all! These exclusive tests have all been abolished 
with the exception of the Chair of Divinity, connected with 
which the test of the Westminster confession of faith is still 
applied. 

To give some idea of the practical character of the teaching 
of these colleges, take this case: We are in the mathematical 
class. The students are arranged on forms rising in tiers 
from the floor. ‘The professor stands by the side of his black- 
board with chalk and ferule in hand. Surveying the class 
with a somewhat austere look, he names one of the students, 
and questions him as to how he should proceed in construct- 
ing a mathematical figure, and produces it according to the 
answers received—always ready to help the youth over a 
difficulty. He then calls another student to come down, puts 
the chalk into his hand, and tells him to proceed. One day, 
at the close of an exercise of this description, the professor 
said, ‘Gentlemen, some of you may be thinking of going to 
Cambridge now that it is open to aliens, and if so, unless you 
can take down the lectures well you will have little chance of 
passing, and you never can become what you may attain to 
here, for I make you do it ?”’—this being emphasized with an 
air of self-complacency which showed that he knew well how to 
“magnify his oflice.”” Such teaching, however, was thorough, 
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and it was the same in every class. The Professor of Natural 
Philosophy not only explained and illustrated his subjects, but 
made the students take part in handling and working the 
models. 

In the moral philosophy classes the teaching was not only 
mental, but moral and religious. One of the first sentences 
we heard our professor utter at the opening of one of the 
sessions was this: ‘‘ Gentlemen, you have gone through your 
classics ; you have had instruction in physical science; and 
now you come to me that you may be taught the laws of 
mind, and how to know yourselves. Well, gentlemen, re- 
member this—you bring nothing into the world but faculty, 
and it will be for me to show you what your faculties really 
are, and how you may improve them. Faculty and law are 
inter-related, and with moral and religious truth in the mind, 
and enthusiasm in your nature, with Divine help you may 
become intelligent and useful men.” 

In the college classes the professors maintained what we 
may call a dignified independence; but at home most of 
them invited their students in detachments to spend an even- 
ing occasionally, and these informal gatherings were usually 
of a most interesting and profitable description. Let us 
recall one of those social parties, composed chiefly of students 
looking forward to the pulpit and the bar. The subject was 
Rhetoric, which the Professor of Moral Philosophy and Logic 
thus defined and illustrated. Rhetoric he described as the 
science and art of scientific or argumentative address, and 
then said : 

There is a connection between logic and rhetoric. Logic 
leads to rhetoric, which is just practical logic. Logic is the 
skeleton; rhetoric puts flesh and blood on it, clothes it, 
adorns it, beautifies it. No man can philosophize on rhetoric 
without knowing logic. In this science we must not only 
study the flesh and bones, but the nature of man. The 
logician looks to man as a mere reasoning machine, but 
rhetoric appeals to all his faculties—reason, conscience, feel- 
ing. The one takes cognizance only of the pure wnderstand- 
ing; the other of the understanding and the heart. A 
logician deals with a man without any respect to his feelings ; 
rhetoric deals with him in every way possible to carry the 

VOL. XIII. 65 
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whole man with it. In logic we have one standard, the 
syllogism ; but in rhetoric we have no standard at all. We 
lay it down in logic that an argument must have a model— 
the syllogism ; but it is impossible to have a model address 
because the circumstances under which addresses are delivered 
are variable. ‘That which will do in one place and to one 
people will not do in another place and to another people. A 
speaker may be popular at the hustings, but fail in the House 
of Commons ; and a speech which would be popular in the 
House of Commons might be the reverse in the House of 
Lords. 

We shall therefore consider: The Speaker, his qualifica- 
tions. The Address, and the laws of it. This division is 
necessary to get a full view of the subject. 

As to the speaker, we have to consider as of first import- 
ance mechanical and physical requisites. These are indis- 
pensable to the highest degree of success, and consist of— 

(1) A sound bodily constitution ; (2) A pleasing exterior. 
Henry Erskine, the great law orator, adjusted his dress to a 
nicety before he went to the bar to plead acause. Whitefield 
was scrupulously careful in his dress before going into the 
pulpit. (3) Good habits of speaking. Good elocution. He must 
get a habit of pronouncing his words distinctly and freely, so 
that every word he utters may tell. His enunciation should be 
clear and accurate, with nothing uncouth in lis gestures or 
manner. A man may succeed in spite of this; the late Dr. 
Chalmers was an example. His pronunciation was bar- 
barous, and yet you were so riveted by the power of the 
man’s thinking, imagination, and earnestness that you lost 
sight of his defects; but still he was that much the less 
effective. 

Then there are intellectual requisites. These are—habits 
of good composition. He must acquire a habit of express- 
ing his sentiments in the best possible way; a thing to be 
acquired only by long continued practice. And this can 
only be done by writing a great deal; through the pen a man 
gets the best power of his tongue. No man has ever been a 
great orator who has not had great experience in writing. 
There is no art more easily acquired than that of speaking. 
Nothing is more easily got than words, and yet energy and 
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persevering application are necessary to acquire it—and it is 
as easily lost. 

Knowledge of the human heart. The reason is obvious: it 
is the heart you are dealing with. The musician deals with 
the voice, and the rhetorician with the heart. This is in- 
dispensably necessary to the orator. A pianist knows his 
keys so well that he can play in the dark. The rhetorician, 
in like manner, should be able to play with the feelings. He 
should know all the keys of the heart, and how to use them. 
A preacher should have a thorough knowledge of the working 
of sin, so that he can show man his own character, and 
make him feel it. The demagogue knows well how to play on 
the feelings of his audience, and how to get up a cheer when 
he needs it. A preacher does not need this kind of know- 
ledge. He has to deal mostly with the conscience—how 
men may blunt it, or may extinguish it; and by this know- 
ledge he can work on the heart. This knowledge is not to be 
got at college, but in the world; and our greatest orators 
have been the closest students of human nature. But, first 
of all, he must study his own heart. Self-knowledge is the 
basis of this art. 

Complete familiarity with the subject of the address. You 
must go round about your subject, and look at it from every 
point of view. It must be studied in and out, and for this 
end you must avail yourself of every possible facility for 
obtaining knowledge. One reason why so many men fail as 
orators is, that they have looked at the subject superficially, 
and therefore cannot be at ease. A man should never speak 
until he has something to say, and should not say that some- 
thing until he thoroughly understands it. 

At the time of address, the mind must be full of the subject, 
brimming over with it. Instead of mastering it, it should 
really master him. It is only thus that he acquires that 
fulness, and copiousness, and earnestness, that are the soul of 
address. 

Add to all this moral qualifications. These are— 

Reputation for high moral character. For the highest suc- 
cess this is indispensable. Let us look at the philosophy of this 
idea. It inspires respect for the man, and gives confidence 
in him. You are much more likely to be successful when 
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men have confidence in the purity of your motives and up- 
rightness of your character, than where there is not ground 
for this confidence, however high the intellectual attainments 
may be. An advocate with these qualifications, other things 
being equal, would have greater weight with a jury, and be 
more likely to carry them with him than he would be without 
these qualifications. A brilliant speaker, with the power of 
wit and temper and sarcasm at command, might sway a 
jury, but that would only be for the moment. On the jury 
box the weight of character and force of argument would be 
felt, and in all probability secure the verdict. But the 
preacher has to seek to induce men not to do a particular act 
merely, but many acts, and to pursue a steady course of 
conduct, to produce which effect he must have moral 
character. So important is a reputation for moral excellence 
in the preacher, that it is absolutely indispensable to his 
success. Itis necessary in every duty of life, but especially 
in this. 

A love for and a delight in the subject of the address is an 
important moral requisite. There must be a hearty goodwill 
in the subject. No man ever became a good orator without 
this. The philosophy of it is evident: the feelings being 
excited, conceptions are excited also. It is impossible to 
over-estimate the importance of this consideration. Hearti- 
ness excites sympathy with the audience, and without this 
there can be no telling effect. If the speaker be dull, if he 
want cohesiveness and imagination, he cannot succeed. Asa 
rule, I would say, never undertake to speak on a subject, or 
preach on a subject, for which you care little or nothing. 
If you are a philanthropist, keep to your philanthropy. If a 
politician, keep to politics. Keep to the subject you like, and 
never undertake to speak on subjects you do not like or love. 

Love for the audience is @ moral qualification of great im- 
portance. Hearty goodwill toward the persons to whom you 
speak is indispensable to success. At first sight you may 
think that this has nothing to do with rhetoric, but that would 
be a great mistake. For example, take two advocates; place 
them before a jury for the first time. One is vinegar-faced, 
and seems to think it is a mark of condescension to speak to 
their limited understandings. The other is broad-faced, 
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honest-hearted, open, good-humoured, smiling, and in sym- 
pathy with the object. Now that man, ceteris paribus, will 
carry the jury with him. And why? Because he loves the 
jury, and love begets love; this is the philosophy of the fact. 

I know one preacher, for example, who always preaches 
above the level of his congregation, and yet he is popular. 
This looks like an anomaly. ‘The people could not tell you 
how this is; but it lies in the fact that there is a softness, a 
mildness, and an affection in his bosom, which is the secret of 
his power. The philosophy of this lies in the fact that love 
is the ruling passion of the heart when the affections are thus 
warm. Avoid the affectation of peevishness, supercilious- 
ness, pride, and the like. 

A grave, decent, and manly deportment is necessary for the 
orator. Everything childish and effeminate should be avoided. 
A man should be absorbed in his subject. Some think sim- 
plicity is intelligible only when it is childishly expressed. 
This is a mistake: a child does not like to be always taught 
in ‘monosyllables. There must also be a tone of feeling 
suited to the occasion, the subject, the place, the audience. 
Is it the pulpit ?—then the tone of your feelings must be 
such as becomes the place and the time. Anything like 
levity, familiarity with your hearers, vulgarity, is out of 
place, and not suited to the occasion, the place, or the 
audience. 

A manner perfectly natural, perfectly simple and unaffected, is 
desirable. Modesty requires this; anything else is a decep- 
tion. The great fault of the majority of our pulpit preachers 
is in assuming voice and manner altogether distinct from the 
ordinary voice and manner which they exhibit. This arises 
often from a man, in entering the pulpit, feeling that he cannot 
summon up the awe which he thinks necessary for the place, 
and he tries to get it. Avoid this. Pretend nothing; be 
perfectly natural, perfectly easy, and by that means, if capable 
of rising at all, you will rise to the occasion. If you are cool, 
if unimpassioned, appear such, and as a general rule keep 
within your feeling. How do great actors excite themselves ? 
By the power of imagination. They put themselves in the 
place of those they represent; they call up the facts of the 
case in the history of the characters represented, and they 
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become that character for the time. This is the secret of the 
success of great actors. They really are what they appear to 
be. That sort of artificial elocution which some people teach 
is of no earthly use. The true object of elocution is not to 
enable you to saw the air with your arms, but to correct 
defects, and become simple and natural. Of course this 
does not imply that a man is to stand with hands in his 
pockets. Grace as well as ease should be studied. 

The orator should entirely sink self. This is a most difti- 
cult but a most necessary qualification. The pulpit is not the 
place for one to think how he gets on, and what the audience 
thinks about him, and how he will please ; all this must be 
carefully sunk, self must be submerged. The whole soul 
should be absorbed in the subject and the audience. Where 
you see a man with smiles and graces put on, you cannot 
listen to that man with attention and patience ; while, on the 
other hand, when you see a plain, honest man before you, 
without any attempt at fine positions or words, but wholly 
engrossed in his subject, you connot help paying attentiom to 
him, and placing confidence in him. Every affection and 
gesture which is calculated to excite unprofitable feelings in 
your audience should be avoided and guarded against. 

In conclusion, and above all, the preacher should seek by 
powerful supplication at the throne of grace to be animated 
by a divine enthusiasm, and to be filled with the spirit of 
Christ. Without this, the finest oration in other respects is 
a failure, and does not produce the expected results. ‘‘ Let 
this mind be in you which was also in Christ Jesus,” says 
Paul. Here lies your great strength in spiritual work. 
“Cultivate and manifest the same mind, judgment, and dis- 
position which were so conspicuous in Christ.”” The preacher’s 
highest success will depend on his possessing 

‘““A heart in every thought renewed, 
And filled with love divine ; 
Perfect, and right, and pure, and good, 
A copy, Lord, of THInr.” 

When Dr. Martin (for that was our professor’s name) de- 
livered this, con amore, in his own quict room out of college 
hours, and to advanced students as well as young ministers, 
he little dreamt that it would be reproduced more than forty 
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years afterward by one in whose life and work he took a 
lively interest. Yet here it is, a ‘‘reminiscence ”’ of no small 
value, brought to light from the pages of an old note-book 
which had been laid on the shelf as having served its purpose 
in the memories of the past. The worthy Professor still lives, 
and will, we hope, recognize his own bairn. 

J. H. WILSON. 


DR. MACLAREN’S SERMONS,* 


Many of our readers will be surprised to hear that there has 
recently been what The Spectator calls a “plebiscite about 
preachers.” It is a grand name for what was really a very 
trivial and, as it appears to us, a very useless procedure. The 
conductors of the ‘‘Contemporary Pulpit” offered a prize ‘‘for 
the list or lists of the greatest living English-speaking Pro- 
testant preachers that should most nearly agree with the 
general consensus as expressed by the votes of such readers of 
the periodical as chose to compete.” The idea was not a very 
happy one, but the affair would have been left in its proper 
obscurity but for the absurd importance attached to it by 
The Spectator. To give any real value to the result we must 
first have some guarantee as to the impartiality of the voters, 
and next, some information as to the principle on which they 
adjudicated. When we are told that the voters were mainly 
preachers, we have at once a reason for discounting the con- 
clusion. The list as given has a distinct Anglican stamp 
upon it. Some points in it strike us as simply ludicrous. 
Three hundred and fifty voted, and yet Mr. Spurgeon had only 
292 votes—that is, there were fifty-eight men who did not 
give him a place among the select ten English preachers. 
Canon Liddon was four above him; and so fifty-four voters, 
who may be supposed to have intelligence, excluded the great 
Anglican preacher from the same list. We should have 
thought that both of them would have been in by a vote all 
but unanimous, and we should have thought further that the 
Bishop of Peterborough would not have been far behind, con- 

* Dr. Maclaren’s Sermons. A Year's Ministry. By ALEXANDER 
Mactarey, D.D. Hodder and Stoughton. 
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sidering especially that Anglican clergymen form a large pro- 
portion of the voters. Again, Phillips Brooks is not in at all, 
while Archdeacon Farrar has a position superior to Henry 
Ward Beecher. Clearly there must have been ignorance on the 
part of some who undertook to settle the respective claims of 
the preachers of English Protestantism, while personal feeling 
or prejudice must have had more influence on others than 
possibly they suspected themselves. The Spectator itself says, 
“‘The third name (Dr. Parker) will, we imagine, be received 
with small satisfaction, at least by the clientele of The Spee- 
tator. The same may be said with yet more force of the 
American preacher, Henry Ward Beecher.” Acting on this 
idea, the writer excludes both these names from his own 
list. This is sheer prejudice and gross injustice. The 
idea of putting them outside the list, and including Bishop 
Lightfoot and Canon Holland, is only ludicrous. The latter 
may be more to the personal taste of the writer, but to say 
they are greater preachers is to impose a heavy tax on the 
devotion even of the clienttle of The Spectator. It only 
shows, however, the folly of the comparison in the absence 
of a definite standard by which to test men. Is the greater 
preacher the one who writes the most finished sermons, or 
one who wields the greater power over his congregation? If 
the latter, then the omission of Canon Knox Little from The 
Spectator’s list is another of its eccentricities. Perhaps after 
all it is-not a matter of supreme importance to any one to 
know the tastes of The Spectator. 

This may seem a long introduction to Dr. Maclaren’s 
Sermons, but it is not irrelevant. Dr. Maclaren stands high 
with 218 votes, which we quite understand; it is the 132 
which were not given to him that are to us unintelligible, 
except on the ground of ignorance; and yet, if rumour speak 
truly, the sermons of the great Dissenting preacher are 
widely known and extensively used among the clergy. What- 
ever the votes be (and a subject on which a competition is 
less desirable, or likely to do more harm, we do not know), 
Dr. Maclaren’s eminence as a preacher, by whatever test he 
may be proved, is incontestable. We should not hesitate to place 
him above Canon Liddon, and we are unable to understand 
the man who has heard him and does not give him a very high 
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place in the foremost rank of preachers. He sways an audience 
by the force of an intensity which is specially characteristic of 
him, and which gives his eloquence a power which they only 
can understand who have heard him. Men are bowed by it 
under the force of a spiritual impression. On the other hand, 
he interests his readers by the deep insight which gives his 
thoughts such freshness and force of personal application, as 
well as by the singular felicity of his style. The sermons in 
the present volume are simply the discourses preached in the 
ordinary run of his ministry, and have all the more interest 
on that account. They are not elaborate theological essays 
but living words, full of truth and power, and calculated to 
reach men’s souls. Full of thought put in forms most calcu- 
lated to interest and attract, they are specially conspicuous 
for the glow of holy fire which pervades them. We shall, we 
are sure, best please our readers by extracts, which will 
enable them to judge for themselves, and will do the preacher 
more justice than any mere critical analysis of his qualities. 
The following passage from a powerful sermon entitled, 
“ How to sweeten the Life of great Cities,” sets forth in very 


striking manner the adaptation of the gospel to the work of 
our day. 


The ruin is to be repaired mainly by the old Gospel of Jesus Christ. Far 
be it from me to pit remedies against each other. The causes are compli- 
cated, and the cure must be as manifold as the causes. For my own part 
I believe that, in regard of the condition of the lowest of our outcast popu- 
lation, drink and lust have done it almost all, and that for all but an in- 
finitesimal portion of it, intemperance is directly or indirectly the cause. 
That has to be fought by the distinct preaching of abstinence, and by the 
invoking of legislative restrictions upon the traffic. Wretched homes 
have to be dealt with by sanitary reform, which may require municipal 
and parliamentary action. Domestic discomfort has to be dealt with by 
teaching wives the principles of domestic economy. The gracious influ- 
ence of art and music, pictures and window gardening, and the like, will 
lend their aid to soften and refine. Coffee-taverns, baths and wash-houses, 
workmen’s clubs, and many other agencies are doing real and good work. 
I, for one, say, God speed to them all, and willingly help them so far as 
I can. 

But, as a Christian man, I believe that I know a thing that, if lodged 
in a man’s heart, will do pretty nearly all which they aspire to do; and 
whilst I rejoice in the multiplied agencies for social elevation, I believe 
that I shall best serve my generation, and I believe that ninety-nine out 
of a hundred of you will do so too, by trying to get men to love and fear 
Jesus Christ the Saviour. If you can get His love into a man’s heart, 
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that will produce new tastes and new inclinations which will reform, and 
swecten, and purify faster than anything else does, 

They tell us that Nonconformist ministers are never seen in the slums; 
weil, that is a libel! But I should like to ask why it is the Romen 
Catholic priest is seen there more than the Nonconformist minister. 
Because the one man’s congregation is there, and the other man’s is not 
—which being translated into other words is this: the religion of Jesus 
Christ mostly keeps people out of the slums, and certainly it will take a 
man out of them if once it gets into his heart, more certainly and quickly 
than anything else will. 


The eloquent peroration to a sermon on Luther places in 
strong contrast the difference between dead helpers and the 
undying Lord. 


But Christ’s work is not the only abiding influence of His earthly lif 
and death. He is not a past force, but a present one. He is putting 
forth fresh powers to-day, working in and for and by all who love Him. 
We believe in a living Christ. 

Therefore the final thought in all our grateful commemoration of dead 
helpers and guides should be of the undying Lord. He sent whatsoever 
power was in them. He is with His Church to-day, still giving to men 
the gifts needful for their times. Aaron may die on Hor, and Moses be 
laid in his unknown grave on Pisgah, but the Angel of the Covenant, who 
is the true leader, abides in the pillar of cloud and fire, Israel’s guide in 
the march, and covering shelter in repose. That is our consolation in our 
personal losses when our dear ones are “not suffered to continue by 
reason of death.” He who gave them all their sweetness is with us still, 
and has all the sweetness which He lent them for a time. So, if we have 
Christ with us, we cannot be desolate. 

Looking on all these men, who in their turn have helped forward His 
cause a little way, we should let their departure teach us His presence, 
their limitations His all-sufliciency, their death His life. 

Luther was once found, at a moment of peril and fear, when he had 
need to grasp unseen strength, sitting in an abstracted mood, tracing on 
the table with his finger the words ‘ Vivit! vivit!’—‘‘ He lives! He 
lives!” It is our hope for ourselves, and for His truth, and for mankind. 
Men come and go; leaders, teachers, thinkers speak and work for a 
season and then fall silent and impotent. He abides. They die, but He 
lives. ‘They are lights kindled, and therefore sooner or later quenched; 
but He is the true light from which they draw all their brightness, and 
He shines for evermore. Other men are left behind and, as the world 
glides forward, are wrapped in ever thickening folds of oblivion, through 
which they shine feebly for a little while, like lamps in a fog, and then 
are muffled in invisibility. We honour other names, and the coming 
generations will forget them; but ‘His name shall endure for ever, His 
name shall continue as long as the sun, and men shall be blessed in Him; 
all nations shall call Him blessed.” 
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BELOW we give a correspondence between two bodies representative of 
the Congregationalists and Presbyterians of England respectively as to 
the transfer of the chapel at Tooting, which Dr. Anderson has taken over 
to the English Presbyterian Church with the manse and endowments 
attaching to it. The case is important because the principle involved 
in this proceeding may affect other places as well, and certainly will 
affect the relaticns between two denominations which ought to be on 
terms of close friendship. We do not intend now to enter into the legal 
questions raised by the suit, which we fear must be decided in a court of 
law. Every effort has been made by the Committee of the London Con- 
gregational Union to prevent litigation, and for two years negotiations 
have been going on, first with the view of agreeing to a special case which 
might be submitted for legal decision, and subsequently for an arrange- 
ment on equitable terms. Both attempts have failed, and now, as a last 
resource,’ the Committee of the Congregational Union of England and 
Wales addressed a letter to the London Presbytery on the subject, 
in the hope that a public contention in a court of law might still be 
escaped. But the spirit shown from the first by some members of the 
Presbytery forbade the hope of a successful result. Dr. Edmond, indeed, 
who acted, as he could not fail to do, in the spirit of true Christian 
charity, bore his testimony to “the Christian spirit with which the 
movement has been initiated.” Afterwards, on behalf of a Committee 
appointed to consider the letter, he reported that they found it * framed in 
most respectful language, and breathing a spirit of desire to be on the best 
of terms with this Church, and to be in co-operation with it in all good 
works.” Even Dr. Fraser seems to have been impressed by the terms of 
the memorial; but his desire to reciprocate them did not prevent him 
from indulging in sareasms which called forth the laughter of the Pres- 
bytery, or from pronouncing in favour of a course which would practically 
mean a lawsuit between the two denominations. ‘* Perhaps the simplest 
way,” he says, “would be to have a judicial declaration on the points 
at issue.” Beitso. We regret the necessity, but we have no anxiety 
about the result. Litigation, indeed, is not a greater evil, or likely to 
do more harm, than some of the utterances in the Presbytery. A Mr. 
Carruthers seems to be so full of passionate bigotry that he is hardly pre- 
pared to admit that there can be a Congregational Church! Most extra- 
ordinary of all, however, is the notion of Dr. Walter Morison, who thus 
defines the principle of the Dissenters’ Chapels Act: “ That congrega- 
tions shall not have their title-deeds, manses, endowments, and property 
questioned if they had been twenty-five years in possession by any med- 
dling outside body. This congregation at Tooting, by a majority who 
Were competent to act, said we shall become Presbyterian. Well, the 
principle of this Act is that they should carry with them all they had, and 
if they could competently become Presbyterians they could competently 
carry all that they had with them.” In Dr. Walter Morison’s view, 
therefore, the Legislature has passed an Act to encourage ecclesiastical 
robbery. The principle of the Act is open to question, but it is not so 
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bad as this. It isin truth the very opposite. Supposing it to apply to 
the Tooting case, what it does is to forbid any disturbance of the people 
who have thus become Presbyterians if their right is left unchallenged for 
twenty-five years. A congregation attached to a certain church, and hold- 
ing certain principles, secures a title not for the individuals forming the 
congregation, but for the Church principles of which they are the repre- 
sentatives. Dr. Morison’s theory places property at the mercy of a few 
individuals. The congregation is not a permanent body, and during the 
twenty-five years it has probably changed several times, but in his view 
those who may be in possession at a particular date are the owners. It 
is only necessary to work out the proposition to see how indefensible 
it becomes,’and at the same time what uncertainty it would introduce 
into the ownership of all chapels. The London Congregational Union 
proposed that the principle of the Act should determine all questions of 
disputed property between the two denominations, and it was thought 
that the suggestion had been accepted. From the reply of the Presby- 
tery it now appears that this was a mistake. It is the only difference 
between the two accounts of the negotiations. We hope it is possible 
that some basis of agreement may yet be found. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


The Presbytery of London met on Tuesday, July 8th, 1884, in the Col- 
lege, Queen Square. The Rev. Thain Davidson, D.D., Moderator. The 
Clerk (Rev. W. Ballantyne) said: An important communication had been 
received by him to be laid before the Presbytery from the Committee 
of the Congregational Union of England and Wales. A Committee was 
appointed to examine the document, and to report to the Presbytery at 
a later stage of the same meeting. Tle Committee reported later on, and 
recommended that the document should be read, whereupon the Clerk 
read the following memorial :— 


The Committee of the Congregational Union of England and Wales 
TO THE 
London Presbytery of the Presbyterian Church of England. 


Dear AnD Honovurep Breturen,—We approach you with fraternal 
greetings in the name of the Lord Jesus Christ whom we in common 
acknowledge as our Redeemer and Master. 

We gratefully recognize the eminent service rendered by your Church 
to the cause of Christian faith and godliness, and rejoice in the cordial 
fellowship and the free affectionate intercourse which have in past years 
existed between it and the Churches of the Congregational order. We 
believe that the more intimate and confiding our fellowship with one 
another the greater will our spiritual power be in the nation ; and our 
earnest prayer is, that through the abiding presence of Christ in your 
congregations and ours, the bonds which bind us to one another and to 
the holy service of our Lord may be greatly strengthened. 

Our present approach to you, though it concerns a matter which we 
regret to find is in danger of becoming the subject of protracted and 
costly litigation—viz., the position of Defoe Church, Tooting—will, we 
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hope, be regarded by you asa purely fraternal proceeding. If the con- 
tention which has arisen must be pressed to a legal decision, as its present 
course indicates, it is desirable that there should be no room left for mis- 
understanding as to the reason and motives of the procedure. 

The matter has come before us through a representation made to us 
by the Committee of the Congregational Union of London, from which 
it appears :— 

1. That Defoe Church, Tooting, from the date of the Trusts under 
which the Chapel and Endowments are held—a period of over 100 years 
—until the date of Dr. Anderson’s reception into your Body, was an 
Independent Church. 

2. That the Church at a meeting held on the 10th December, 1879, 
attended by fourteen persons, by majority decided to apply for admission 
into the Presbyterian Church of England. 

3. That the application of the Church was granted by a vote of the 
Synod held at Neweastle-on-Tyne in April, 1881, after having been 
declined at the meeting of the Synod in the previous year. 

4, That since that date the chapel has been used as a Presbyterian Chapel, 
the Manse occupied by the Minister, and the Endowments claimed by him. 

5. That the Congregational Union of London, which is a Society 
formed by the Independent Churches of the Metropolis for their mutual 
aid and protection, was appealed to for counsel immediately after the 
meeting of the Church, 10th December, 1879, first by one member of the 
Church, its Secretary, and afterwards in the form of a memorial by four- 
teen members who dissented from the course adopted by Dr. Anderson 
and those who adhered to him. 

6. The London Union, after a careful investigation of the matter,. 
including an examination of the Trust Deed and of the whole history of 
the Church, concluded that while it was without doubt competent for 
the Church at Tooting to become Presbyterian, it was not, if it did so, 
morally or legally entitled to retain the Chapel, Manse, and Endowments. 

The Union believing that this view would, on reflection, be taken by 
the London Presbytery, and that it would decline the Church’s applica- 
tion, or comply with it only on the condition that the Church left the 
dissenting members in possession of the Trust property, advised that no 
legal step should be taken, except such as would leave the right of action 
open should the necessity for it arise; and from that date it has been 
constantly endeavouring to get the matter settled without recourse to 
litigation. 

7. After the reception of Dr. Anderson and the Church into your body, 
it seemed to become necessary to take further steps for the assertion of 
the rights of the members of Defoe Church who continued to be Con- 
gregationalists. A suggestion was made, however, by Dr. Anderson’s 
solicitor, in September, 1881, that parties should agree to a special case, 
and so obtain a judicial decision without litigation. This suggestion the 
London Union cordially welcomed, and recommended its acceptance. 
At great cost of labour and time in collecting and formulating evidence, 
the Union continued throughout more than two years to assist in the 
preparation of the special case; and it was a severe disappointment to 
it that in the issue counsel reported that they could not agree in a 
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statement of facts. The suggestion that an arbitrator should be called in 
to determine the questions on which the counsel were unable to agree was 
not accepted, as its effect would have been to refer to an individual and 
unauthoritative judgment the very points on which the plaintiff and the 
Union desire a judicial decision. 

8. At the beginning of the present year the Union was a party to a 
private consultation and agreement. Messrs. H. M. Matheson and George 
B. Bruce on the one side, and Mr. Albert Spicer and the Rev. Andrew 
Mearns on the other, after consultation, accepted fer themselves and 
undertook to recommend the following basis of settlement :— 

“1. That a resolution be passed by the English Synod on the one hand, 
and by the Committees of the Congregational Union of England and 
Wales and the London Congregational Union on the other, agreeing that 
possession for twenty-five years by either denomination of any Chapel, 
Manse, or Endowment should be regarded by the other as property 
belonging to that denomination and inalienable. 

2. That the whole property in connection with Tooting, including 
Chapel, Endowments, and Manse, be at once valued. 

3, That up to the time of Dr. Anderson’s death or resignation, the 
Church remain as at present; and at either of the times above mentioned, 
if the congregation wish to continue Presbyterian, half the amount of 
the present valuation of the whole property, including the Chapel, 
Endowments, and the Manse, be paid to the London Congregational 
Union for the erection of a Church in the §.W. District, in settlement 
of all their claims on the property. 

4, That all expenses incurred by the Congregationalists in the action 
they have taken in this matter be defrayed out of the Endowments, after 
which the Endowments shall go to the Minister in charge.” 

This the Committee of the Union declared its willingness to accept. 

9. This agreement, which seems by error to have been communicated 
to the Church at Tooting as a proposal of the London Congregational 
Union, and not as a basis of settlement agreed upon by parties acting for 
the Presbyterian Church and the Congregational body, was, in so far as 
it concerned the disposition of the property, rejected by that Church. 
‘The first, and in some respects the most important part of the agree- 
ment, that which refers to the adoption of resolutions by the Synod of 
your Church and the Committee of the Congregational Union of England 
and Wales on the inalienableness of property held by either denomina- 
tion for twenty-five years, has apparently, so far as the action of the 
Synod is concerned, been allowed to drop. 


It was in these circumstances that the London Union decided that it 
had no option, but to advise that the case be proceeded with by an action 
in the ordinary way. The solicitor has been instructed accordingly, and 
an appeal has been made to us, the Committee of the Congregational 
Union of England and Wales, as representing the whole body of Con- 
gregationalists in the country, to stand by the London Union in bringing 
the questions involved to a decisive issue. 

We have been earnestly desirous to ascertain the path of duty, and 
have, after a careful consideration of the whole matter, concluded :— 
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(1) That the Members of the Church at Tooting who opposed the 
action of Dr. Anderson, and those who supported him, are right in their 
contention, that the Presbyterian Congregation now worshipping in 
Defoe Church, is neither morally nor legally entitled to retain the Chapel, 
Manse, and Endowments, and so alienate them from the Congregation of 
Independents ; and 

(2) That all attempts at an amicable or private settlement of the matter 
having failed, and believing that no other way is now open to them, it is 
the duty of those whose position makes them responsible for the defence 
of Congregational interests, to support the plaintiff in seeking a judicial 
decision. 

We have felt ourselves reluctantly shut up to this conclusion by the 
force of two considerations which are independent of the proper merits 
of the Defoe Church case. 

The first of these is that there are, as is well known, a number of 
Church Trusts formed at a time when circumstances in England had 
practically effaced the lines which separated Presbyterians from Inde- 
pendents, but which are now and have been for generations in the hands 
of Independents, and that efforts to alienate these may be made if no 
judicial or otherwise authoritative decision is reached. 

The second is the failure of the attempt to obtain on the basis of the 
agreement above quoted an authoritative declaration of the Presbyterian 
Chureh of England of its acceptance of the statws quo, after 25 years’ 
tenure, in the case of all Church Trusts of the class to which Defoe 
Church Trust belongs. 

In conclusion, dear and honoured brethren, we desire to say that itis our 
hearts’ desire to live in terms of amity with you and of cordial co-opera- 
tion in all Christian works. If on the review of the history of the case of 
Defoe Church, Tooting, it is your deliberate and final judgment that you 
can do nothing to avert the impending litigation, we must submit to the 
necessity which in that case will be laid upon us, and which we can in no 
wise evade, of assisting in the deience to the utmost in the courts of law 
of the interests of those whom we represent, 


(Signed) JAMES SCRUTTON. 
ALEXANDER Hannay. 


On the motion of Mr. John Bell, seconded by Dr. W. Morison, a Com- 
mittee was appointed to frame a suitable reply to the Memorial of the 
Congregational Union. 


At the ordinary meeting of the London Presbytery held on Tuesday, 
October 7th, in the College, Guildford Street, Rev. Dr. Thain Davidson, 
Moderator, the reply to the Memorial from the Congregational Union of 
England and Wales, anent the Tooting case, was submitted. 

The Moderator called for the Report of the Committee appointed at the 
meeting in August to frame a reply to the Memorial. 

Rev. Robert Taylor (Upper Norwood), convener of the Committee 
said: The Report I have to submit is the draft of the letter which the 
Committee purpose transmitting to the Secretary of the Congregational 
Union of England and Wales. I presume the letter to which this is an 
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answer, at least in its general scope as well as its admirable spirit, will 
be in the recollection of the Presbytery, at all events sufficient to enable 
the members to estimate the completeness or otherwise of the letter I am 
about to submit. It is as follows :— 


The London Presbytery of the Presbyterian Church of England 
TO THE 
Committee of the Congregational Union of England and Wales. 


Dear AND HonovureD BretTHREN,—We have carefully considered the 
communication which you have addressed to us on the subject of the 
property connected with the Defoe Church, Tooting. 

While sharing your regret that legal proceedings should be necessary 
to determine questions in dispute between the minister and congregation 
on one side, and a former member of the Church as representing the 
interests of the Congregationalists on the other, we cordially appreciate 
and warmly reciprocate the friendly and fraternal sentiments to which 
you give expression. 

We respect the considerations which have led you to sanction and 
support the legal process which has been initiated, and we are well assured 
that, however painful this course may be to the parties immediately con- 
cerned, it will leave the relations of amity and the good understanding 
between the bodies we respectively represent as cordial as they have been 
heretofore. 

It may be proper to explain to you that, except in cases of buildings 
held under our Model Trust Deed or such as have received grants from 
public Church Funds, this Presbytery does not assume to control the 
action of congregations in regard to their property. Still, if in any case 
it can be shown that a congregation violates, or proposes to violate, any 
principle of justice or rectitude, the Presbytery would feel bound to 
interpose its moral and spiritual influence and authority to prevent such 
misconduct. 

In the present case, however, it is not obvious to us that any moral 
fault has been committed. It seems to us to be reasonable that a con- 
gregation of Christian people holding property under title deeds which 
allows it to be Presbyterian or Independent, and have occupied it under 
the latter designation, may equitably continue to hold it under the 
former. If at any future time this congregation at Tooting should resolve 
to resume the position and designation of Independents, this Church has 
neither the power nor the desire to disturb them in the continued posses- 
sion of their house of prayer. 

The facts connected with our reception of the Church and congregation 
at Tooting are notin our judgment in all respects in accordance with 
your conception of them as represented in your esteemed communication. 

The dissent of the fourteen members referred to in your fifth paragraph 
was from an application made to us in the year 1880, which was declined 
by our Synod, and so came to an end. It was in the following year that 
a new application was made and with a different result; but it was 
neither encouraged by us nor accepted without due inquiry. The Pres- 
bytery of London appointed two of their most experienced members to 
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attend a Congregational meeting at Tooting, and to satisfy themselves as 
to the bona fides of the applicatiou. At this meeting, convened, as our 
representatives were informed, by public notice from the pulpit, and held 
on l’ebruary 14, 1881, full explanations were given and a free expression 
of opinion was invited. In the end only one hand was raised against the 
memorial, 

On this being reported to the Presbytery, the application of the con- 
gregation was regarded as practically unanimous, and it was sent up as 
such to the Synod who granted it, and instructed the Presbytery to 
receive the congregation formally into our fellowship. So far as known 
to us at that time there was no local opposition, except on the part of the 
one member already mentioned; and no claim of any sort was on our 
part made then, or is made now, to the placing of the property at Tooting 
in the possession or under the control of the Presbyterian Chureh of 
England. 

It would be to us a source of deep regret if it should be thought in any 
quarter that this case, though it should unhappily lead to a lawsuit, 
involved us as a Chureh in any conflict with the Congregational Union 
of England and Wales. We set a very high value on the mutual con- 
fidence and brotherly courtesy which have hitherto marked our relations; 
and nothing we trust shall be wanting on our part, as we are sure from 
the tone and terms of your letter nothing will be wanting on yours, to 
cherish and promote a spirit so becoming in brethren so near akin in their 
Evangelical faith and sympathies, and so helpful to the success of our 
work for our common Lord. 

We have learned with regret of the failure of an attempt to arrange an 
amicable settlement of the Tooting dispute which has been made un- 
ofticially by two members of the London Congregational Union and two 
of our elders. We deem it right to inform you that these brethren do 
not accept the narrative of these negotiations in your letter as in all 
respects correct. 

Permit us to say, in conclusion, that we shall weleome any opportunity 
to interpose our good offices to recommend and induce the minister and 
congregation of Tooting to consider and accept any fair and reasonable 
compromise by which this unhappy controversy may be brought to a 
quiet and speedy close. 

Signed in name and by Authority of the Presbytery of London, 

Witiiam BaLLantynxe, 
October 7, 1884. Presbytery Clerk. 


Lonpon, 


VOU. XIII. 
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CURRENT LITERATURE. 


An Old Testament Commentary for English Readers. By Various 
Writers. Edited by C. J. Exticorr, D.D. Vol. V. (Cassell and Co.) 
This volume is the best of eight, which taken together include a complete 
commentary on the Bible, due to the enterprise of Messrs. Cassell, that 
will form an invaluable addition to the library of any careful student of 
the Bible. It may possibly be objected by some that they are too elabo- 
rate for non-professional, and not sufficiently minute for clerical students, 
and it would not be easy to deny that there is some force in the criticism. 
For ourselves, we believe that there is a large and increasing class of 
readers who are deeply interested in Biblical study, and who will hail this 
commentary as exactly meeting their wants. So far as the Commentary 
‘on the New Testament is concerned, we have ourselves had a testimony 
which may indicate that it may possibly be regarded as having an even 
higher character than this. A friend of the late Dr. Chapin, one of the 
most eminent preachers of America, told us that he heard him say that 
he considered the Commentary on the New Testament the best that had 
been published for general use. On the whole, we are ourselves disposed 
to agree in the opinion. To put it differently, we believe that there is no 
other commentary which is better calculated to meet the necessities of 
those who are desirous of getting the results of the best criticism without 
having the capacity or the time to follow out its processes. We do not 
know that we should have to supply any material qualification of this 
judgment when speaking of the Old Testament portion. Perhaps there 
is in it a greater diversity of merit in the treatment of the several books ; 
but it is seldom that the work falls below a high level, and, taken as a 
whole, it deserves very high praise. Of course, any critic setting himself 
to an examination of the separate parts would have no difficulty in fixing 
upon particular features to which he might take exception. But common 
justice would prevent us from taking such a course, unless we were able 
to devote to the book such an amount of space as would enable us to 
bring out with equal prominence its characteristic excellences. Perhaps 
the most general fault is the comparative brevity of the commentary, and 
the consequent unsatisfactory nature of some of the notes. But the 
difficulty is to see how this could have been avoided without considerable 
extension of a commentary which is already sufficiently large for its 
purpose. On the other hand, the chief value of the commentary lies in 
Introduction and the Excursus, most of which are admirably done, and 
condense into a small space a large amount of the knowledge for which 
we are indebted to recent Biblical research. 'Thisis no slight praise; for 
it is just this kind of information which the readers for whom the book 
is designed are most anxious to obtain, and which they most highly prize. 
The editor deserves the eredit of having been able to collect a very 
efficient body of contributors; and, while the result does credit to his 
own discrimination, it certainly reflects credit upon the state of Biblical 
scholarship amongst ourselves. We cannot profess to regret that the 
bishop has not been himself a large contributor to the work. His own 
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books have their own distinctive value. There is too much of the mere 
minuteness and pedantry of criticism to make them very acceptable to 
ourselves, but his knowledge of all subjects of Biblical criticism is exten- 
sive, and his supervision therefore is important. The present volume 
embraces the prophets, from Jeremiah onwards. Dr. Plumptre deals with 
Jeremiah, and in some respects no subject could have been more suitable 
for him. It tells us very truly that of Jeremiah it may be said more than 
any other of the prophets, that his whole lies before us in an open scroll. 
The dean is especially qualified for the deciphering of that scroll. He has 
a keen eye for the detection of minute hints and allusions, and a remark- 
able skill in weaving them into a connected narrative. His great danger 
is that he may allow his tendencies in this direction to run away with 
him, and so become somewhat fanciful. But he has here such abundant 
materials that there is less necessity for the exercise of conjecture. He 
has certainly given us in brief form a very complete and striking biography 
of the prophet. Hosea and Joel have been entrusted to the very com- 
petent hands of Dr. Reynolds and Professor Whitehouse. In relation to 
the former it is said that the writings of Hosea, like most Old Testament 
oracles, are in a minor key, but are characterized by the prevalence of a 
tragic discord, which was the ever-recurring grief of a sorrow-stricken 
heart. For the meaning of this is, that the commentator interprets 
the story of Gomer literally, and believes that the prophet was afflicted 
with the domestic misery of an unfaithful wife. In the Introduction 
to Amos, whose discourses belong to asimilar period, it is pointed out that 
from the allusions in the two prophets we may gather a tolerably vivid 
conception of this momentous and tragic century, the last days of Israel’s 
history. It is this which gives a special value to the discourses of the two 
prophets, and the necessary care is taken in the commentary to point out 
the significance of these various references. As a whole the commentary 
is, in our judgment, a book which fills a very important niche in the work 
of thorough Biblical instruction. Its appearance is a gratifying sign of 
the times. Tor the sagacious publishers would certainly not have pro- 
duced it unless they had believed in the demand for such a work. We 
hope that their enterprise will be rewarded by a large circulation. 
Faithful Soldiers and Servants (S.P.C.K.) is the title given to twenty 
addresses to young men by Mary A. Lewis. Without possessing any strik- 
ing merit, they are earnest, loving, evangelical, and practical addresses.—— 
A Friend’s Hand is the rather enigmatical title of a small volume contain- 
ing short texts and simple prayers in large type as consolation for the sick 
and weary, and comfort to the dying.--—Northumbrian Saints, or, Chap- 
ters from the Early History of the English Church, by the Rev. Epear 
C.S. Gipson, M.A., is a very praiseworthy endeavour “ to popularize some 
of the charming stories which abound in the pages of our earliest English 
historian. The book is largely made up of extracts from Bieda's ‘ Eccle- 
siastical History of the English Nation.’ ””"——Hvangel and Evangelist. 
Six Addresses on St. Matthew and the Gospel. By the Rev. Arrour 
Carr, M.A. These addresses were delivered at Wokingham in the Lent 
of 1883 to Sunday-school teachers and others interested in religious edu- 
cation. They are republished in this more permanent form with the 
hope that they may be useful to others besides those who listened to them 
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when they were first delivered. ——In The Great Passion-Prophecy Vindi- 
cated, the Rey. Browntow MaitTianp, M.A., examines and refutes the 
objection taken by what is called the Higher Criticism to the Christian 
interpretation of the Fifty-third chapter of the book of the prophet Isaiah. 

The Boys’ Own Annual (R.T.S.) continues to concern itself with all those 
multitudinous matters which interest boys. The editor is keenly alive to 
the special wants of his constituency, and spares no effort to secure their 
attention and command their confidence. Everything is done that could be 
done to impart life and freshness to the magazine. While it is not and 
does not profess to be distinctively religious, it is pervaded by a fine and 
healthy religious tone and sentiment, and cannot fail to exercise a good 
influence on those who read it. It would be impossible to give anything 
like an adequate conception of the contents, the bare enumeration of 
which occupies twelve pages of the volume, but we may single out the fol- 
lowing as among the more noteworthy features: ‘‘Adventures,” “ Archeo- 
logy and Folk Lore,” “‘ Athletics,” ‘* Biographies,” ‘* Competitions,” “The 
Constellations,” ‘‘The Flower Garden,” ‘*‘ How to Lay Out a Garden,” 
‘* Gardening,” ‘‘ Indoor Amusements,’ ‘ Lanterns,” ‘ Lighthouses,” 
** Outdoor Sports and Pastimes,” ‘‘ The Great Shipwrecks of the World,” 
«Traps and all about Them,” * Travel and Exploration.” In addition to 
these we have tales and shorter stories ad libitum. Not the least 
striking part of the book are the large and brilliantly coloured illustra- 
tions, chiefly of nautical subjects, which would seem to be specially in 
favour amongst boys. 

The Girls’ Own Annual hasa strong staff of contributors, both authors 


’ 


and artists, portraits of most of whom may be found on the back of the 
cover of the magazine—a novel idea, and one which is sure to interest 
its readers. After surveying the goodly company there portrayed, we 
are not surprised at the lively and readable character of the pages 
which follow. Prominent among the contents which make up the 


present volume we may mention ‘ Acrosties,” ‘‘ A King’s Daughter,” 


«* Answers to Correspondents,” “‘ Candalaria,” ‘* Common Errors in Daily 
Life,” “‘Her Own Choice,” ‘* Dress in Season and in Reason,” “‘ At the 
National Gallery,” ‘Graduates in Housekeeping, and how they Quali- 
fied,” ‘*The Girl’s Own Home,” “A Plea for Music,” ‘* Varieties.” 


PUBLICATIONS OF MESSRS. J. NISBET AND CO. 


A Red Wallflower. By the Author of ‘*The Wide, Wide World.” 
This is one of the best stories that we have read by the popular authoress 
of “The Wide, Wide World.” ‘The plot is exceedingly simple, the 
incidents are few and unexciting. But though the materials are slight, 
they are well manipulated, and the general effect of the whole is decidedly 
good. The writer’s forte lies in the delineation of character, and it is to 
this that she chiefly devotes herself. If we were inclined to be critical, we 
should say that her heroes and heroines are as a rule overdrawn, and are 
rather too good to be true. There are always, however, characters of a 
different kind which serve as a foil to their goodness, and help to give an 
air of verisimilitude to the narrative. The heroine of the present story, 
Esther Gainsborough, is, if not a faultless character, one who approaches 
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very near perfection. But her piety is of the sweetest and most genuine 
description, and has nothing priggish or self-conscious about it. The only 
daughter of the retired colonel, who, having become estranged from all 
his relatives in England on account of his fidelity to his principles as a 
Dissenter and as a descendant of Puritans, came over to America and 
took up his abode in a little village situated on the shore of Connecticut, 
she passed the days of her childhood in almost complete solitude, her 
father, a silent and gloomy hypochondriac, being but poor company 
for a young girl who needed brightness and sympathy and society. At 
the age of twelve she is brought into relations with the hero of the story, 
Pitt Dallas, whose parents, strange to say, though Americans, have decided 
Tory and Church proclivities. As might easily have been foreseen, a strong 
mutual attachment grew up out of this close intimacy, which continued 
on both sides, notwithstanding the opposition of the Dallases, who scorned 
the idea of any alliance with a Dissenting family, and who did their 
utmost to prevent it, both by sending their son to England and by throwing 
another young lady, Betty Frére, in his way. All their efforts, however, 
failing to shake his constancy, he remained true to his old love, and 
ultimately returned to America to marry her. If we had not the assur- 
ance given in a note at the beginning that this is a true story, we should 
have doubted the possibility of such strong and bigoted sectarian feeling 
in a country like America, as that which was displayed on the part of the 
Dallases towards the Gainsboroughs, and certainly we should have pro- 
nounced it highly improbable. This story, as a whole, is both interest- 
ing and instructive. It is pervaded by a deep religious sentiment, and 
cannot fail to do good. An Unwilling Witness, by ANNETTE LysTER, is 
.a short story of schoolboy days, the main drift and purpose of which are 
well expressed in the title. It gives an account of a boy who, having lived 
almost alone with his mother up to the age of fourteen, was then sent to 
school, where he bore testimony for Christ among his schoolfellows, 
though not always so openly and actively as might have been desired. 
Hence the name “ An Unwilling Witness,” which, however, strikes us as 
hardly doing justice to the lad. The Young Trawler. A Story of 
Life and Death and Rescue on the North Sea. By R. M. BaLuantyne. 
With Illustrations. My. Ballantyne’s stories are always welcome, espe- 
cially to boy readers, and we do not think that this one will suffer by 
‘comparison with any of its predecessors. Like many of them, it is a sea 
‘Story, and is full of lively and stirring incident and adventures such as 
‘boys like. There is plenty of life in the book, and, what is more, there is a 
‘vein of fine and noble religious sentiment running through it, which 
makes it good reading in every sense of the word.——Alike and Perfect ; 
or, God’s Three Revelations, by Rev. CHarnLtes ASHLEY WILLIAMS, is a 
useful contribution to the literature of Christian apologetics, coming from 
the other side of the water. The author, hitherto unknown in this 
country, is well introduced in a preface by Dr. Cairns, of Edinburgh, and 
uso in an introduction by Dr. Munro Gibson. The central truth of the 
harmony that exists between God’s works in Creation, and in the region of 
His Word and in Providence, is one of great importance from an evidential 
point of view, and it is here brought with much clearness and force. In 
these days of religious doubt and uncertainty it may help to produce 
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conviction of the truth of Christianity in the minds of those who arest ill 
wavering and unsettled.——The Gospel in Great Britain. From St. 
Patrick to John Knox and John Wesley. By the Rev. Samuren Mac. 
nauGHTON, M.A. This is a concise, and yet clear and comprehensive, 
account of the rise and growth of the Christian Church in Great Britain. 
The writer’s main object in giving it is to show that ‘this country was 
not indebted to the Church of Rome for the gospel, but that a pure 
evangel was preached and embraced long before the arrival of the first 
Roman Catholic missionaries,” and also * to trace an evangelical succession, 
outside of Rome and opposed to it, all adown the centuries, and to note 
with some degree of fulness the prominent evangelical agencies that 
brought blessing to the nation at different periods.” The author also 
points out the secret of the temporary eclipse of Presbyterian Noncon- 
formity in Britain in the latter part of the seventeenth century, and shows 
that the evangelical spirit and scriptural polity of Presbyterianism 
were perpetrated under another name in Methodism. Tor those who 
desire to have a general view of the entire subject of Christianity in this 
island, the book will be of great service, giving them in a short compass 
the information which they need. In the year of the Quincentenary of 
our first great Reformers, it will be read with a special degree of pleasure 
and profit.—_—T’rom ‘“‘ the Beginning to the Glory ;’ 
for Bible Classes and Senior Classes in Sunday Schools. Chiefly taken 
from the Books of Genesis and Exodus. By Lady BraucGotors Dent. 
This is a well-meant and conscientious endeavour to furnish help to 
teachers in Sunday Schools in their preparation for the work of the 
Sunday ; but the execution is not equal to the intention. For one reason, 
the passages of Scripture chosen are too long, as the writer herself seems 
to think when she says, ‘Should any of the lessons be considered too 
long, they can easily be divided into two;” and there is a certain want of 
point and definiteness in the treatment, which renders the lessons un- 
suitable for use in their present form. They may, however, supply help 
in the shape of suggestions to teachers whose time and capacity are 
limited.——We have also received four little books, admirably suited for 
devotional purposes, full of evangelical truth, and devout, earnest, religious 
feeling, viz.: The Christian’s Jewels. A Selection of Meditations upon 
and Illustrations of the Christian Graces. ‘Translated and Adapted Chietly 
from the Writings of the Christian Fathers. By Rev. T. H. L. Leary, 
D.C.L.; The Shoes of Peace, an excellent manual for Christian workers, 
by Anna B. Warner; Gates and Doors, a very interesting and suggestive 
little work, by Mrs. A. Russet Simpson ; and Knocking. The Words of 
Jesus at the Door of the Heart. A Sacred Monody. By J. Rt. Macpurr, 
D.D. A book which abounds in tender and touching appeals to the heart 
and conscience both of the careless sinner and the lukewarm Christian. 


or, Scripture Lessons 
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CHRISTIAN WORK IN FOREIGN LANDS. 


Cuina.—Foochow. The recent action of the French in the immediate 
neighbourhood of this great city will have led many to ask what mission 
work is being done in that region. The last number of The Missionary 
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Herald (A.B.C.F.M.) enables us to answer the question. Three societies 
are labouring there, viz., the Church Missionary, the American Board 
(A.B.C.I'.M.), and the Methodist Episcopal Church. ‘There are some 
3000 Chinese communicants connected with the three missions, of whom 
about 300 live in the city and suburbs, the rest being scattered over a wide 
region of the surrounding country. In the whole Fuhkien province there 
are about 8000 native Christians, of whom more than 2000 are in the 
island of Formosa.” ‘The Church Missionary Society report that they 
have had no telegraphic news respecting their mission during the recent 
troubles, and they conclude all is going on well. And their work is of 
very considerable extent. They have a Theological College in the open 
country at some distance from the native villages, and yet sufficiently 
near to render it possible to visit them twice each week for preaching 
purposes. The building will accommodate fifty students, and at the 
beginning of the year there were thirty-three. Then near the college 
eompound is a Boys’ Boarding School with thirty pupils. With this is 
connected an Industrial School, which has greatly added to the popularity 
of the former, as the boys now acquire a knowledge of some branch of 
work by which they may earn a livelihood. Again, there is a house for 
the training of Bible-women, with twenty-four under instruction. Good 
news is continually being received from those who have passed through 
the institution. In one district last year sixteen women and girls were 
baptized, who had all been brought to Christ by one of these Bible-women. 
Also there is a Girls’ Boarding School with forty boarders; and in the 
country districts are thirty-eight schools with nearly 500 scholars, cf 
whom 825 are heathen children. 

But passing from statistics, we note that the attitude of the population, 
formerly so hostile, has considerably changed. There was no open per- 
secution of the Christians last year. The catechists and teachers are 
more respected. For many years the people at Taing-Kaing, an important 
town, would not hear of the introduction of Christianity, but now a chapel 
has been erected, and already there is a congregation of nearly fifty 
baptized adherents. 

Another feature of the work of the Church Missionary Society in the 
province is of much interest. Much progress is being made in the 
organization of a native church. Native Church Councils are now regu- 
larly held, and once a year a Provincial Council, at all of which the affairs 
of the Church are considered by the Chinese themselves, and subjects 
discussed directly bearing on the progress. A native Chureh Missionary 
Society has been established, and it is to be supported by the voluntary 
contributions of every member of the Ang-lik-Kang (Anglican) Chureh 
in the district ; and the missiouaries whom they support—for one or two 
have already been sent forth—are to labour among the surrounding 
heathen. The aspect of these councils is somewhat curious. Some of 
the delegates come in tattered garments, others without shoes or stockings ; 
and when the time arrives for voting on the subject discussed, they may 
be seen stepping up to the ballot-box and dropping in their paper, ‘* their 
closed eyes turned upwards, and with words of sacred prayer on their 
lips.”’ 

CorEa.—From the last Quarterly Record of the National Bible Society 
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of Scotland, we learn that their agent in Japan has paid a visit to Corea, 
and has established two Japanese there to promote the sale and distribu- 
tion of the Scriptures. One of them is married, and his wife is to keep the 
depot while the two colporteurs are absent. It is interesting to remark 
that these are the first native Christians who have left Japan on foreign 
service. Mr. Thomson soon secured a very suitable house for a depot and 
dwelling place. In this, and in other preliminaries, he was greatly 
assisted by the Japanese Consul-General, who seems to be at least a 
secret disciple of Christ. The country is barren and uninviting, and the 
people are astoundingly poor and filthy. Perhaps the contrast with the 
neighbouring land of Japan made the aspect of things in the Corea all 
the more startling. The people, too, compare unfavourably with the 
Japanese in point of manners. ‘* The Coreans,” Mr. Thomson says, “are 
rude to foreigners, and are rude among themselves.” He adds, however, 
“We had nothing to complain of in this respect, but I believe it was because 
we were under official protection.” Itisto be hoped that when Mr. Thom- 
sou leaves, the two colporteurs will continue to enjoy the same privilege. 

Arrica.—A French missionary recounts a pastoral visit which he paid 
to a woman of most strange history. She is the daughter of a chief who. 
at the time of her birth professed to be a Christian, and had her baptized 
and educated in somewhat of a Christian fashion. But as she grew up 
she succumbed to the temptations of drink, and gradually sank into pagan 
vices. Her social position, too, is one of the most singular. The great 
chief of the Basutos had as his first child a daughter. This did not suit 
him, and so it was agreed to consider the child as a man, and in due 
time it became necessary to find a wife for this woman! And the choice 
fell on the chief’s daughter referred to above. A dowry of fifty head of 
cattle was given for her, and the forms of marriage were gone through. 
Of course in time it was needful to find real husbands for these two 
women, and so the pretended husband was given to the eldest brother of 
his wife, and the wife married her pretended husband’s brother!! Now, 
this woman of such an impossible social position is found by the mis- 
sionary to be under deep conviction of sin. The husband is vexed at her 
religious cravings, and says he does not believe in her sincerity. He 
promised the missionary, however, that he would put no obstacle in her 
way. Let us hope he will keep his word. 

Avasksa.—The Moravian Missionary Society have entered upon work 
in the distant region of Alaska. Thus far their labours have been ex- 
ploratory. They hear that in spring and summer the climate is pleasant, 
and the agents at the trading-stations plant potatoes and other vegetables, 
which do pretty well. The Greek Church has long been established here, 
as the territory once belonged to Russia; but the Moravian missionaries 
found that it is doing nothing at all for the people along the river Kus- 
kowin, and accordingly it is in that 1egion they propose to settle. This 
perhaps is a wise resolve, although the Moravians say that the influence 
of the Greek Church is not such as to elevate the people. ‘The services 
consist in singing, and the reading of God’s Word, without one word of 
explanation. The missionaries were present on one occasion when the 
Lord’s Supper was administered, but the only communicants were 
twenty-seven children and babes, who were brought by their parents, the 
wine being put in the mouth with a spoon! 
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REV, W. PULSFORD, D.D, 


THERE is, perhaps, no stronger evidence of the difference be- 
tween the influence of the Established Churches of England 
and Scotland than the position which Congregationalism holds 
in the northern part of the island. Scotland is intensely 
Presbyterian, much more strongly because more intelligently 
and conscientiously Presbyterian than England is Episco- 
palian, and, so far as numbers are concerned, Congrega- 
tionalism is relatively weaker as compared with Scotch 
Presbyterianism than with our own Anglicanism. Yet there 
is on the Congregationalism of Scotland little or none of that 
badge of social inferiority which attaches to it on this side of 
the Border. We have heard some of our brethren who, to our 
advantage, have transferred their services to England, speak 
in very strong terms of the change of atmosphere of which 
they were conscious. They had passed from a denomination 
known to be weak to one which had every outward sign of 
comparative strength, and yet they found themselves amid 
surroundings of a more depressing character. This speaks 
much for the freer and more generous temper of Presby- 
terianism, but something also is due to the men by whom 
Congregationalism has been represented in Scotland. Our 
strength there has been largely due to the influence of in- 
dividuals rather than to strong sympathy with our principles. 
It is true that when Scotch Congregationalists are convinced 
and earnest they are often more sturdy and pronounced, not 
to say extreme, than their southern brethren ; but there have 
been, and we suppose still are, in our Scottish Churches 
VOL. XIII. 67 
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numbers who have been attracted by the man rather than the 
principle. There is, after all, so much of affinity between the 
two systems, in the fact that both recognize popular govern- 
ment, that it requires very strong convictions to induce a man 
who has been educated in the one Church to pass over to the 
other, his differences with which are of such subordinate 
importance. But we have always had men who have been a 
power in their respective districts. Wardlaw of Glasgow, 
Russell of Dundee, and Alexander of Edinburgh, not to name 
others, like Kennedy of Inverness, the memory of whose 
evangelistic labours still lingers in those north-western 
Highlands, had an influence beyond their denomination, and 
gathered around them numbers who did not always sympathize 
with their special views of Church polity. 

It is so still, Congregationalism is a power in Glasgow 
largely because of the two men, Dr. Pulsford and Mr. Goodrich, 
who are its leading pastors. It is not intended to suggest 
that these honoured brethren are in any sense indifferent to 
their Congregationalism, but only that their Congregationalism 
does not interfere, as in England it might, with the recogni- 
tion of their high qualities, and that there are many who 
attend their ministry and even belong to their churches who 
may not be in perfect accord with all their ecclesiastical views. 
Dr. Pulsford is one of the best known and most widely ho- 
noured men in Glasgow, where his special qualities of intellect, 
his philosophic habits of thought, his extensive erudition, and 
his discriminating and forcible style of preaching, are sure to 
receive the recognition they deserve. No public speaker could 
have less of the element of ‘ claptrap,’’ indeed, so completely 
is he free from it, that there is in him nothing of that quasi- 
philosophic cant which may be detected in some who have a 
supreme contempt for the more vulgar forms of oratorical 
affectation. The force which he commands is one of real 
power, power of careful thought, of large knowledge, of true 
insight, and it is just this which is fitted to move the more 
cultured minds of a city like Glasgow. ‘‘It is,”’ says a Scotch 
journal, ‘‘the unusual combination of scholastic learning, 
intellectual breadth and keenness, with unimpeachable ortho- 
doxy, which has made his ministry of so much value to the 
Congregational Church at large.’ Yet, it need hardly be 
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added, his orthodoxy, while wholly above suspicion, is ‘‘ not 


of a narrow temper,” or a mere conventional type. He is, in 
the best sense of the word, an independent thinker, but the 
wide reading by which he has thoroughly informed and dis- 
ciplined his mind saves him from the vagaries into which an 
independence which is not according to knowledge betrays 
some. 

Perhaps the explanation of some of the more striking 
features of Dr. Pulsford’s intellectual character is to be found 
in his training. His father was a Baptist minister in Devon- 
shire, in which county he was born in the year 1822; and he 
was himself educated for the Baptist ministry at Stepney 
College. But he afterwards spent several years in study in 
Germany. He is not the only one whom such experience has 
confirmed in attachment to the Evangelical faith, modifying, 
in some respects, modes of thought and expression, but 
intensifying loyalty to the truth itself. One of the results of 
Dr. Pulsford’s German experience was his valuable transla- 
tion of Dr. Julius Muller’s great work on ‘‘ The Christian 
Doctrine of Sin.” It was as pastor of Albany Street Church, 
Edinburgh, that he first became extensively known. Many 
of the divinity students in the university were in the habit of 
occasional attendance at his Sunday evening sermons, and 
they did something to spread his reputation as a preacher 
for the more cultivated classes. Of course his fame reached 
Glasgow, and when the new church in the west end of 
the city was erected, the eyes of the members were fixed 
on him as the man most likely to make their enterprize a 
success. Their wisdom has been justified by the event. The 
pastor and the people have from the first been in happy 
accord, and the church is a centre of considerable influence in 
the city. Dr. Pulsford is as much respected in England as on 
the other side of the Border, and efforts have been made to 
induce him to remove. But they have failed, and he remains 
a pastor in a city in which he occupies a position so unique, 
and wields an influence so valuable. We sometimes think 
that our brethren in these northern parts, especially those of 
them who are Englishmen, have a peculiar claim on our sym- 
pathy. They are occupying outposts, and outposts in a 
region where Congregationalism is necessarily weak, having 
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to appeal to a people under the influence of the grand tra- 
ditions of John Knox, and a faith which is really national, 
and on behalf of principles which are so closely related to 
their own, that there is no place for strong antagonism. We 
have, indeed, no proselyting mission, and our object is to pro- 
vide for those who are drawn to us by spiritual affinities, and 
to work by the side of our brethren in a region that needs the 
service of all. Those who do the work are further removed 
from our fellowship than we desire, but they do not thus lose 


anything in the way of affection and true appreciation of their 
great service. 


SACRAMENTALISM, 


In a notice of Dr. Dale’s “ Manual of Congregational Principles” 
we expressed a doubt as to the wisdom of including in such a 
work the chapter on the ‘‘ Sacraments,”’ and a conviction that 
the views of our friend were not those which our Churches 
generally would approve. We regretted this the more because 
we felt confident that the interpretation put upon these teach- 
ings would give rise to an excitement and possible alarm far 
in excess of what their own language would justify. We 
adhere to the opinion that the chapter is out of place, and 
are glad to find that the Committee have omitted it from the 
subject matter for the examinations. Our worst fears also 
have been more than confirmed by the clamour which has 
already arisen, and which some, whose claim to interpose in 
Congregational affairs is not very apparent, are doing their 
utmost to swell by scattering suggestions that a number of 
leading Congregational ministers are imbued with the High 
Church Sacramentalism. A more unfounded charge was 
never made, but it suffices to get up the kind of suspicion in 
which some delight. ‘To what extent Dr. Dale, universally 
beloved and honoured among his brethren, and most by those 
who by intimate personal knowledge are best able to appre- 
ciate the perfect transparency of character and generosity of 
heart, which are the crown and glory of a singularly noble 
nature, carries with him the sympathy even of his personal 
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admirers on this subject is very doubtful. But so far as our 
acquaintance with the opinions of Congregational ministers 
extend, we should say that there are but few who adopt his 
sacramental theory, while we are prepared further to insist 
that his theory cannot accurately be described as Sacra- 
mentalism. Of course High Churchmen point to it as a sign 
that devout spirits cannot rest satisfied without the help which 
a mystical view of the Sacraments seems to give. They arc 
not saying this for the first time. Some years ago we hap- 
pened to be in a company of a number of clergymen as the 
sole representatives of Nonconformity, and the occasion was 
taken to direct attention to Dr. Dale’s views as set forth 
in “ Ecclesia.””’ We gave the answer then that we should 
repeat now, that there was a mystical character about th: 
theory which compelled many of us to say that we did not 
perfectly comprehend it, but that it was the writer’s own 
opinion, for which only he was responsible. No doubt there 
are those, possibly not so few as we suppose, who have a 
certain measure of agreement with this theory, but it cer- 
tainly has not taken possession of our ministers or churches, 
nor do we see any probability of any movement in that 
direction. 

It may, perhaps, be well to say at the outset that our own 
view of the Sacraments is in the most diametrical opposition 
to Sacramentalism of any type. Our sympathies are dis- 
tinctly with Zwingle, whom we have always regarded as the 
most consistent of the Reformers on this point, and strong 
because of that consistency in following his ideas to their 
logical issue. Like others who took part in the fierce con- 
troversies of a revolutionary period, the great Swiss Reformer 
may have often used expressions which cannot be justified, 
but his principles commend themselves to our judgment. 
We have long had a feeling that the mysterious solemnity 
with which the observance of the Lord’s Supper has often 
been invested is most dangerous in its tendency. The feast 
is intended, doubtless, to lead our thoughts back to truths 
calculated to exercise the most humbling and spiritualizing 
influence upon the heart. It takes thought and imagination 
to the cross itself, and if there be any reality in the service, 
it is likely to be one of the most impressive and soul-subduing 
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of our religious engagements. But this is the result of the 
truths and associations which are inseparably bound up 
with it, not because of some mystical qualities inherent in 
a Sacrament. In hours of quiet spiritual meditation the 
heart may feel a like fire burning within it, may be stirred 
to a remembrance of Christ and His love as full of rapture 
and as quickening in its influence as any experience at 
the sacramental board. So far as we can see, it is the 
remembrance of the death of Christ which is the cause of 
the joy and profit which the soul hopes to find, and in the 
case of the sincere and believing worshipper does find, in the 
Lord’s Supper. Whatever tends to promote that remembrance 
becomes the means to that end. It may be the inspiration of 
a hymn, rich in devout feeling and poetic sentiment; it may 
be the effect of a sermon, in which the Lord is brought 
specially near to the heart; it may be the thrill of strong 
emotions, excited by the gathering of a great congregation 
moved by a vivid presentation of the cross; it may be the 
outcome of the soul’s solitary communings with itself and 
with God. The one essential is that Christ’s death be remem- 
bered, and wherever that is present as a cause the effect may 
be the same. The Lord’s Supper has been appointed by the 
Master Himself in order that our souls, stirred up to this 
devout remembrance, may in this very act preach His death 
to the world, and therefore we must believe that it is specially 
valuable as an instrument, and we have no desire to detract 
in the least from the highest conception of its value, provided 
it be looked at in this aspect—not as having grace in itself, 
but as being the most touching and impressive memorial of 
that death which is the central fact of our religion and the 
root of our spiritual life and power. 

We have no doubt that to many this will appear an extreme 
view, perhaps not unduly tinged with rationalism. It would 
be unwarranted for us to assume that it is the theory prevalent 
in our Churches. We simply express it as an individual 
opinion, which may show how far we are ourselves removed 
from any approach to Sacramentalism. We do not deny the 
presence of a mystic element in all true conceptions of the 
spiritual life, and the modes in which it is to be nourished and 
developed, but our anxiety is to prevent this from degenerating 
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into superstition or unreality, and as far as possible to recon- 
cile it with the teachings of a sound and sober but not un- 
devout reason. Holding such a view, however, it would be 
natural that we should regard with jealous suspicion teaching 
which had in it any of the objectionable features of Sacra- 
mentalism. But this only makes it the more necessary 
for us, and all who sympathize with us, to guard against a 
morbid sensitiveness on the point, causing us to suspect the 
presence of the evil where it does not actually exist, and 
showing an intolerance to Romish ideas, or what we regard 
as such, which savours of the spirit of Rome itself. 

There are two or three cautions which we may venture to 
address to eritics of Dr. Dale, and in general to all who find 
in his teaching some element which, if not directly Romish, has 
a Romish tendency. The first and most obvious is that they 
should be quite sure that they have got Dr. Dale’s exact meaning. 
This is certainly not to be done by taking a solitary sentence 
or even phrase and looking atit apart from its context. There 
can be no stronger language than that of the New Testament, 
and the error of the Romanists has arisen from this deter- 
mination to isolate a phrase and construe it in the most literal 
sense, without regard to the connection in which it appears 
and the light thrown upon it by other declarations of the 
Lord. No principle of exposition could be more fallacious 
or more unjust to the teacher whose views are thus repre- 
sented, not according to their general tenor, but toa particular 
rendering of a few words or phrases. Mr. Hurndall asks, in 
regard to a particular expression of Dr. Dale’s, or rather to 
his own interpretation of it, ‘Is this Congregational doctrine, 
or rash Romanism ? But does Dr. Dale mean this? If we 
refer to page 154, line 11, it would seem that he does. There 
he says, ‘ His body is actually given.’’’ Perhaps the extreme 
character of this stricture will defeat its own purpose. Most 
people will conelude there has been misapprehension some- 
where, and those who are least in accord with Dr. Dale will 
be slow to admit that either intentionally or otherwise he has 
been teaching Romanism. We quote the passage elsewhere, 
and when it is considered as a whole, we contend that it bears 
no such construction. But we go further. Dr. Dale’s theory 
of the Sacraments does not stand by itself, but is simply one 
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point in his general conception of the relation between Christ 
and the Church. That may be pronounced mystical, but it 
certainly is not Romish. 

But an even more important point which should be remem- 
bered by all who desire to form a judicial opinion on the subject 
is the relation of Dr. Dale’s teachings to the views of the older 
Independents. If he is introducing some novelty there may 
be reason for alarm; if, on the contrary, he simply holds 
what has been taught by eminent divines before him, and 
was, indeed, at one time the prevalent view among Congre- 
gationalists, there can scarcely be occasion for the anxiety 
expressed by some as though we were in the presence of a de- 
fection from the Protestant faith on the part of its sturdiest 
defenders. There is nothing so authoritative as to the opinion 
of our fathers as the language of the ‘‘ Savoy Confession” 
quoted by Dr. Dale: 


Worthy receivers outwardly partaking of the visible clements of this 
sacrament do then also inwardly by faith, really and indeed, yct not 
earnally or corporally, but spiritually, receive and feed upon Christ eruci- 
fied and all benefits of His death, the Body and Blood of Christ being 
then not corporally or carnally in with or under the bread or wine [this, 
says Dr. Dale, is a protest against the Lutheran consubstantiation], yet as 
really, but spiritually, present to the faith of believers of that ordinance 
as the elements themselves are to their ontward senses. 


There is nothing in the teaching of the Manual which is in 
advance of this. We doubt whether Dr. Dale would adopt 
this language in its entirety, but the divines who agreed upon 
this declaration were as strong in their anti-Papal views as 
any of ourselves. Itis true that they had not the experience of a 
reaction in aso-called Protestant Church such as we have seen 
in modern Tractarianism, and yet there were divines of that 
period whose teaching had in it so much of Romish flavour that, 
in truth, they may be regarded as the prototypes of our extreme 
Anglicans. Mr. Hurndall does not like the word ‘“ Sacra- 
ment,” nor do we; but when he adds that ‘‘its associations 
are strongly Romanist, its flavour is not altogether agreeable 
to the Protestant palate,” we cannot forget that these strong 
Protestants did not stumble at it, and that, in fact, the disuse 
of it would be a novelty. 

Even in our zeal against Sacramentalism it is of the 
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highest importance that we learn to discriminate between a 
theory which, whether it be accepted or not, is at all events 
not inconsistent with the simplicity of Kvangelical truth, 
and a theory which in one way or other interferes with the 
sovereign rights of the Lord Himself. In order to this it is 
necessary that we should clearly define the points in Sacra- 
mentalism to which we take objection. The first of these, 
we suppose, would be the position which it attributes to the 
priest. The man who in virtue of a special Divine commis- 
sion has it in his power to give or withhold certain spiritual 
benefits supposed to reside in the Sacraments, and who, on 
the theory of his functions and gifts which is propounded by 
those who believe in baptismal regeneration, or in some 
mysterious change in the elements at the Lord’s Supper, is 
able to work a succession of miracles, is credited with attri- 
butes which are as fatal to the liberty of man as they are in- 
sulting to the majesty of God. ‘To resist this @ outrance is 
the absolute duty of every one who cares to preserve the sim- 
plicity that is in Christ, and to guard the liberty with which 
Christ has made His children free. But this is sacerdotalism, 
not Sacramentalism. ‘The two have been so closely united, 
both in fact and theory, that it is extremely difficult to disso- 
ciate them; but they are not the same thing. The priest has 
used the Sacrament asa potent instrument (and a more potent 
one it would not be easy to find for the establishment of his 
tyranny) ; but it is possible to retain a very high sense of the 
value of the Sacrament without the admission of the priestly 
idea at all. That comes in only when it is maintained 
that the virtue of the ordinance depends upon the minister. 
The germ of sacerdotalism, indeed, may be detected where 
there are the lowest conceptions of the Sacrament. It may 
be that its pretensions could not become very formidable so 
lone as the ordinance itself was not invested with undue 
sanctity or mystic efficacy ; but the root of the evil is present 
when an exclusive right to administer the rite is claimed for 
one class of men, not on the grounds of expediency or special 
fitness, but solely because of their official position. Had it 
been possible to keep the Sacrament entirely apart from the 
priest, the evil inflicted upon the Church would have been 
much less serious; but the two things have generally been 
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found together, and it is thus that Sacramentalism has come 
to be regarded, and properly regarded, as one of the most 
deadly blights from which the Church has suffered. 

3ut of the Sacramentalism of the priest it is almost super- 
fluous to say that Dr. Dale knows nothing. He has spared 
no pains to accentuate and make clear to all his absolute 
disbelief in the existence of any human priesthood. Possibly 
there may be some of his critics who would say that he has 
gone too far in this direction. At all events, it must be 
admitted that no man is less likely to put forth priestly claims 
or to teach anything that would sustain them. The chapter 
on the “‘Lord’s Supper,” which we are considering, is suffi- 
ciently decisive on this point. It may ascribe an influence to 
the Sacrament which we are unable to define or even fully to 
comprehend ; but it says not a word that could enhance the 
authority of the priest. On the contrary, he says: ‘‘ In Con- 
gregational churches, as a matter of propriety, the pastor 
always presides at the Lord’s Supper ; but there is nothing in 
the New Testament to prevent a church from celebrating the 
Sacrament in the absence of its pastor. An ‘ ordained minister’ 
is not necessary to give validity to the service.” Before High 
Churchmen congratulate themselves on having found an ally 
in Dr. Dale they must take into account a declaration which 
is absolutely destructive of those pretensions of the priest to 
which they attach such value. 

But with the disappearance of the priest vanish also 
most, if not all, of the superstitions and abuses connected 
with the Sacrament. The table of the Lord ceases to be 
treated as an altar, and the idea of the representation 
of the Lord’s sacrifice by the consecrated priest is cast out 
altogether. But with these notions are bound up the mul- 
titude of practices, for the most part extremely puerile, and 
in their very puerility savouring of the blasphemies which 
shocked the consciences and best feelings of English Pro- 
testantism when set forth in the Directorium Anglicanum, and 
enforced with a childish eagerness by the advanced school of 
Ritualism. Ritualism, in truth, destroys what spiritual element 
there may be in a sacramental theory, and turns the observ- 
ance into a dramatic performance. Nothing of this kind 
has any place in Dr. Dale’s teaching, the whole tendency of 
which, indeed, is to uproot it. 
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The point on which he is most at variance with us, and, as 
we believe, with a great majority of his brethren, is as to the 
Real Presence of Christ in the Supper. All his eloquence and 
beauty of illustration are employed to show that, ‘‘ though the 
material elements are only symbols, the act of Christ, when He 
places these elements in our hands, is a spiritual reality.” 
The words in italics are a distinct safeguard against the worst 
errors which Rome and High Anglicanism have inculeated on 
this subject. We have here neither a Transubstantiation, in 
which the elements lose their original character, nor a Con- 
substantiation, by which they unite to it another character, 
but remain precisely what they are—bread and wine, which 
are but mere symbols. So far there is no difference between us 
and our friend, and, that being so, there is nothing which ought 
toalarm the jealous susceptibilities of the most watchful Pro- 
testant. We have no priest, no consecration, no change of sub- 
stance in the elements. The communicants are a body of Chris- 
tians who, in obedience to Christ’s command, eat bread and 
drink wine, but to whom, as they thus keep His word, Christ gives 
Himself. The bread is not His flesh, nor the wine His blood ; 
but He grants to them who thus in faith fulfil His dying 
command to eat His flesh and drink His blood. ‘‘ The flesh 
(as we are told) profiteth nothing, but the eternal life which 
became flesh, made known to us through its manifestation in 
the flesh, is the most glorious of all blessings. He gives us 
this in giving us the symbol of His broken body.” We italicize 
the word because we feel it necessary to emphasize the point 
as thus continually presented by Dr. Dale, that these elements 
from first to last are only symbols. It is in the service itself 
that he finds that Real Presence which to many will appear 
so mysterious and even dangerous in its tendencies. The 
language is certainly strong, especially that quoted from the 
article in ‘‘ Keclesia:” 

When Christ gives us bread and says, ‘This is My body,” it is not a 
mere dramatic ceremony, deriving all its worth from its ‘ didactic” 
meaning or its “impressive” power. His body is actually given. The 
“bread which we break ” is a “‘ communion of the body of Christ.” The 
“cup of blessing” which we bless is a ‘communion of the blood of 
Christ.” The elements are the key surrendering the position of the city ; 


the book conferring his dignity on the abbot; the staff transferring 
authority to the bishop ; the ring ratifying the vow of marriage ; the 
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“seal” (to use the language of our fathers) of the covenant of grace, 
[In other words they are but symbols.] But only the symbol is received 
if the grace of Christ is not met with gratitude and faith. 

This is stronger language than many would care to employ, 
possibly stronger than it is wise to use without very careful 
qualification. Still, when we try to get at its core and see what, 
interpreted by all that accompanies it, it really teaches, it 
would be hard to prove that it means more than that giving 
by Christ of Himself to the soul of every true believer, which 
must be accepted as a reality by every one who recognizes the 
fact of a supernatural life in the soul of man. 

To talk of this teaching as High Church doctrine is 
preposterous. Right or wrong, it is in no sense the charac- 
teristic error of High Anglicanism. The utmost that can be 
said of it is that it is an extreme development of mysticism, 
which leads men so perilously near High Churchism, that 
the danger is lest some, especially of the younger and more 
unwary spirits, may cross the border where it is not very 
carefully watched. Those, however, who are disposed to 
visit it with sweeping and indiscriminate condemnation would 
be wise if, in the first instance, they sought to take Dr. Dale’s 
standpoint, and from that consider the whole question. He 
is a High Churchman in a true sense, but no man has 
less sympathy with the High Churches, which all the lessons 
of history has taught us to dread. He has so lofty a concep- 
tion of a Church—that is, of an assembly of Christian men 
—and of Christ’s constant presence with it, that in that Church 
he finds the surest barrier against the intrusion of the priest. 

leeling strongly, therefore, the undesirableness of training 
our young people in these views of Baptism and the Lord’s 
Supper, as the recognized principles of Congregationalism, we 
must insist that there is no divergence in relation to which a 
mutual tolerance should not be exercised. Above all, there 
is no justification for any cry of alarm as though there were 
some incipient heresy growing up under the sanction of an 
honoured name. Such difference as there isis more apparent 
than real, and certainly does not touch the sentiment with 
which we regard the Lord’s Supper. It is a variation in 
theory, and nothing more. Dr. Halley was as strong an 
advocate of the opposite view as it would be possible to find, 
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but he was not alarmed by the development of a different 
view by those who profess to be disciples of Calvin rather 
than Zwingle in this matter. Some of his remarks might 
have been written in anticipation of this controversy, and the 
study of them may be reassuring to those who are disturbed 
at this new manifestation of differences of theory which have 
always existed among the most loyal and pronounced of Pro- 
testants. He says: 

Notwithstanding some obscure expressions of Calvin, corresponding 
with those employed by many writers of the English Church, the differ- 
ence between his doctrine and that of Zwingle appears to me rather 
verbal than real, even according to the representation of those writers 
who consider the latter to be very defective and unsacramental..... 
What could Calvin desire in a spiritual presence more than Zwingle en- 
joyed in the devout communion with Christ in the sacrament? Zwingle 
may have expressed himself incautiously in denying every sense of the 
presence of Christ ; as Calvin may have expressed himself obscurely in 
appearing to make more of the spiritual presence than the Swiss reformer. 

The point could not be better put. Perhaps it may relieve 
some minds to learn that Dr. Dale is behind Calvin and our 
own Independent fathers in the strength of his language. 
Like Dr. Halley, we are at a loss to understand the exact 
meaning of a special presence of the Lord distinct from that 
in which every devout Zwinglian believes and rejoices ; but 
we are satisfied that in it there is not the most distant hint 
of the doctrine of Rome or of High Anglicanism. 


———4-0-¢—__—__ 


SUPERFLUITIES IN PUBLIC WORSHIP. 


Pusuic worship in the non-liturgical churches is manifestly 
gaining in fullness and in symmetry. And the gain is no 
less marked in respect to the spirit of worship. The spirit is 
becoming more real and more pervasive according to this 
larger expression of it. The better trained congregations are 
showing more spiritual vitality. The listless habit which 
preceded the sermon, while the ‘ introductory services,” the 
‘‘ preliminaries,’ were going on, is giving way before the 
growing sense of the responsibilities of worship. 

But under this revival of the spirit of worship, this enlarge- 
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ment of its function, one who has any acquaintance with the 

churches cannot fail to note the growth of certain extrava- 
gances. Some churches seem to be experimenting in the 
matter of worship, with the result of producing an ambitious 
programme rather than an order of service. Parts are intro- 
duced or let into the service which have no relevancy at the 
time, and certainly no claim to permanency. The chief 
temptation here, and the chief danger, is in the use of the 
choir. A glance at the ‘‘ order of service”’ in such churches 
is enough to show that it was constructed with a view to the 
greatest possible use of the choir. The devices to this end 
are most ingenious. Sometimes a few verses of Scripture are 
introduced, to be read by the minister, as a rest between two 
elaborate pieces of music. Sometimes the strain from the 
organ which often follows the prayer, announced on the 
‘order’ as a response, is prolonged into a solo, or duet, or 
general musical exercise, immediately after which the choir 
sing a hymn or an anthem. And sometimes the sermon is 
followed by music, prepared without reference to what has 
preceded, or to the natural conclusion of the service. 

These words are not written as a protest against the use of 
choirs. The writer is a believer in choirs, not only as essential 
to the best congregational singing, but also as having perfectly 
legitimate and most impressive uses apart from the congrega- 
tion. The protest is against these unmeaning repetitions, 
these interruptions of the natural order and flow of the service, 
these devices for introducing what is seen to be misplaced or 
superfiuous. And the protest is urged the more freely because 
the fault is by no means altogether with the organist or choir. 
To our personal knowledge, the artistic no less than the re- 
ligious sense of some organists is offended by these devices. 
The fault lies where the responsibility lies; immediately with 
the music committee, indirectly with the better informed in 
the congregation, and to a certain degree with the minister, 
who may hesitate about concerning himself in this matter, or 
who may not be competent to speak with authority. The 
reasons for the allowance of this practice are various. Now 
it is the cost of the music, it being expected that the service 
rendered will be conspicuous, and proportionate to the amount 
paid for it. Now it is the result of a compromise, some in- 
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sisting that there shall be so much singing by the congre- 
gation, others that there shall be so much by the choir. 
Occasionally it seems to have followed, though quite unneces- 
sarily, the suspension of the second service, the attempt being 
made to crowd too much into the remaining service. And 
in nearly all cases we suspect there is a latent feeling that 
something of the kind is necessary to make the service of the 
sanctuary attractive, and so to get a hearing for the truth. 
But whatever may be the reason for the practice, it cannot be 
denied that for the time being—the difficulty will not be per- 
manent—some churches are grievously vexed in their spiritual 
life by these superfluities in worship. | 

But we will not proceed with criticism. The remedy against 
the incoming of the artificial and superfluous is to be found 
in the development of the real and necessary. Materials are 
abundant for a natural and impressive service. All the parts 
of public worship, and without abridgment, belong to the non- 
liturgical churches. The distinction of the liturgical churches 
is the use of the prayer-book. Through this the congregation 
finds frequent and orderly response. The hymn-book has 
been called the Congregational liturgy. It is the medium 
through which the congregation of the non-liturgical church 
finds the fullest and most frequent expression. And the 
wealth of the church at large in its resources of hymn and 
music, ancient and modern, almost surpasses calculation. 

There is also the liturgical use of Scripture, quite distinct 
from its didactic use, as in the Scripture lesson—a use best 
satisfied in the chant, but measurably satisfied in responsive 
reading. And the congregation can take further part in the 
service, and most impressively, through the repetition of the 
Lord’s Prayer and the Apostles’ Creed. These were originally 
an integral part of the service in the Reformed churches. 
Calvin and Knox prescribe, after the prayer of intercession 
by the minister, the repetition by the congregation, in unison, 
of the Lord’s Prayer and the Apostles’ Creed. The Puritan, 
the purifier of worship, had no contention at the first with 
such things as these. It was only as he was driven toward 
fanaticism that he relinquished part after part of the service, 
till little was left but prayer and exhortation. Then he 
showed the reach of his self-denials in respect to worship by 
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putting away the public reading of the Scriptures, as he 
showed the pathos of his self-denials by the burial of his dead 
in silence—his protest against the burial service of thx 
Established Church. 

Out of such material as has been referred to, united with 
the reading of Scripture, prayer, and the preaching of thi 
Word, it ought to be possible and easy to arrange an order of 
service which shall meet all the conditions of public worship. 
In any arrangement there are certain fixed points, like th¢ 
general or pastoral prayer, and the sermon. The real ques- 
tion, therefore, aside from that of the proportion of parts, is 
one of order, of sequence. How shall the service begin ?—a 
question which is best answered by asking, How shall the 
service have a responsible beginning? When the minister 
begins with the invocation, the service evidently has a respon- 
sible beginning, the congregation recognizing the fact by 
rising or bowing. But when the service opens with an anthem 
by the choir, the congregation cannot formally recognize the 
opening, and seldom accepts if as such in any true sense. 
The custom of beginning with the doxology, the congregation 
rising and singing, though open to some objections, is on the 
whole to be commended as insuring a responsible beginning, 
specially if this is followed by the repetition of the Lord’s 
Prayer, the congregation still standing, or better, seated, with 
bowed head. Of course, the Lord’s Prayer is the invocation, 
than which none can be so direct and comprehensive. This 
arrangement will allow the transfer of the anthem to a place 
where it will be understood to be within the service, and where 
it will be more apt to be rendered as a part of the service. 
By far the most natural and beautiful opening of the service, 
if so pronounced an opening as with the doxology is not 
necessary, is to be found in the revival of the ancient Christian 
salutation and response. Minister: ‘‘ The Lord be with you,” 
or ‘‘ Grace, mercy, and peace be with you.” Congregation : 
** And with thy (or your) spirit.” After which minister and 
congregation unite in the Lord’s Prayer. 

The natural sequence of parts suggests that the liturgical 
use of Scripture precede rather than follow its didactic use. 
The Scripture lesson points toward the sermon, and should 
not be unnecessarily remote from it. 
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In the distribution of the service of song between the con- 
gregation and the choir, care must be taken that the congre- 
gation is not overworked at any point, as in bringing together 
responsive reading and a congregational hymn, and also that 
the choir is not made intrusive and conspicuous. The hymns 
of the hymn-book, read or announced, belong to the congre- 
gation, with the occasional exception of certain hymns of 
impression rather than expression, which can best be intrusted 
to a few trained voices. It is the office of the choir to vitalize 
and support those parts of the service rendered together with 
the congregation, and the choir has the right to expect that 
such parts as may be rendered by it alone will be regarded by 
the congregation as belonging equally to the worship of the 
sanctuary. 

But the most difficult point in the service is the moment of 
time which follows the general prayer. We have referred to 
the introduction here of the organ or choir, or both. <A few 
strains of the organ may not be objectionable, though the 
custom must be confessed to be a feeble imitation of the 
response in the liturgical churches. Buta long and dreamy 
meditation by the organist is not worship, at least to the 
majority of the congregation. Neither is the continuance of 
the prayer, through the chanting by the choir of the Lord's 
Prayer, or through the use of any words of pure devotion, 
unless this continued act is distinctly recognized as prayer. 
Nothing is more incongruous than to see the choir nominally 
continuing the devotions of the congregation, wien the con- 
eregution has concluded, has changed its attitude, and has 
nothing to do but to stare at the choir. Why are we so 
afraid of silence? We have heard of a church where the 
organ is played during the administration of the sacrament 
of the Lord’s Supper. Whether the strains of the organ are 
supposed to be necessary to sustained devotion, or whether 
the organist sees no differenee between the distribution of the 
sacred elements and the taking up a collection, we are not 
advised. ‘The incident shows a tendency. Why may we not 
allow a moment’s pause after the more intense spiritual act 
of prayer? At least let the minister take time to return to 
his seat before resuming the service. And when the service 
has been resumed, what better time can be found for intro- 
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ducing the notices or collection ? A certain climax has been 
reached in prayer. There must be some reaction, some 
relief of spiritual feeling. The momentum cannot be fully 
maintained. Let advantage be taken of this necessary re- 
action for the least devotional act of the service. 

We have asked how the service shall begin. We now ask 
how it shall close. What shall follow the sermon? Many 
preachers wish to follow the sermon immediately with prayer. 
Prayer is the natural outcome of the most direct and spiritual 
preaching. So Calvin arranged for the order of service which 
he prescribed to culminate in the prayer of intercession. 
The only objection to this order is that if a hymn is used 
afterward, it is supposed to leave the congregation standing 
for the benediction. And a more quiet and reverent conclusion 
of the service is secured if the congregation is seated, with 
bowed head, the benediction following the prayer. For 
ourselves we should prefer always to follow the sermon with 
prayer, the congregation rising to sing, but resuming the 
attitude of prayer for the benediction. Let the conclusion of 
the service be reverent and impressive at any cost. 

We cannot pass from the subject, into the discussion of 
which we have been led so far, without urging some con- 
siderations which seem to us vital to the development of 
public worship. 

One consideration is that any permanent enlargement or 
enrichment of worship must come from within the congrega- 
tion. Not only must the spirit of worship be developed in the 
congregation ; the congregation must be trained to the exercise 
of worship. The introduction of extraneous and superfluous 
matter, such as we have had occasion to criticise, cannot 
accomplish the desired purpose. An elaborate musical pro- 
gramme can never be made over into an order of church 
service. Musical devices and expedients contribute nothing 
to the solution of the problem. They are misleading and 
demoralizing. The whole method involved in their use is 
wrong, and the motive of their use is wrong. The service of 
the church will become attractive, widely and permanently 
attractive, just in proportion as it is seen to be natural and 
spontaneous, vitalized with its own spiritual energies and 
enriched from out its own treasure-house. 
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Another consideration is that the development of public 
worship awaits the cultivation of the true liturgical spirit and 
method on the part of the ministry. The ministry of the 
non-liturgical churches has largely ignored one class of its 
duties and offices. The minister is a priest as well as a 
prophet. And the greater the simplicity of worship, the 
greater the responsibility resting upon him. If he ministers 
without altar or ritual or symbol, the more devolves upon him 
in person. He is the director, the inspirer of the service. 
He can elevate or depress the spirit of devotion. He virtually 
controls the service of the sanctuary. And there is no 
equivalent for the duty resting upon him at this point. The 
minister may not say, for example: I can so preach that it 
matters little how I pray. It does matter how the best 
preachers pray. Public prayer has its necessities and re- 
quirements, as inexorable as those which concern preaching. 
When the ministry is fully awake to the requirements and 
opportunities of public worship, the churches will show the 
results in increased interest, and, we think, also in increased 
spirituality. And the cultivation of the liturgical spirit will 
qualify the minister to act intelligently in the arrangement of 
the service with the organist or choir master. We doubt if 
many ministers at present are able to offer reasonable and 
helpful criticism, and we need hardly say that criticism of 
any other sort can result only in friction. 

And still another consideration is that the development 
of public worship would be greatly enhanced by some wise 
attempts at uniformity among the churches. The variations 
now are simply bewildering. They will always exist to some 
degree owing to the different capacity of different churches. 
But they can be greatly reduced. Common principles in 
liturgics at least might be adopted and acted upon. And 
orders of service adapted to congregations with, and without, 
choirs might be prepared and recommended to the churches. 
One denomination has recently delegated to a committee the 
preparation of a creed for the consideration of the churches 
within its limits. Is it not time to intrust to competent men 
the preparation of an order of service for the consideration 
of the churches ? 

From The Andover Rericw. 
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TRANSITION, 


A TALE ILLUSTRATIVE OF THE RELIGIOUS THOUGHT 
AND LIFE OF THE AGE. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 


Ir was not long after the conversation recorded in the last 
chapter that Cecil took the decided step of uniting himself to 
the Congregational church. Franklin had other interviews 
with him, for the young man was extremely anxious both to 
make his own position clear and to be well assured in his own 
mind of the rightness of every step which he was taking. He 
had always been serupulously conscientious, and before finally 
and openly committing himself to a line of action which must 
have a critical effect on his whole future life, he took all care 
to survey the entire ground. In this country a Dissenter 
crosses the line which divides the Establishment from the 
sects with a light and easy heart. He is simply passing over 
to the party of rank and fashion, and indeed by many is sup- 
posed only to be obeying the law of ecclesiastical gravitation, 
which is, that wealth should find its home in the Church, 
which some of its champions are so fond of glorifying as the 
Church of the Upper Ten. A man’s education for the ex- 
clusive circles of that higher stratum of society is indeed not 
supposed to be complete until he has cast off the vulgar 
associations of Dissent and come out in the character of a 
full-fledged Churchman. Ilence the change, so far from 
being regarded as anything remarkable, is accepted as a stage 
in the normal process of ecclesiastical evolution. It is not even 
suggested, in many cases, that it is a matter of religious con- 
viction at all. Advancing respectability or growing conserva- 
tism is the sole cause, and the change takes place without 
attracting observation or comment. ‘The new convert drops 
quietly into the ranks of the Church, and probably in a short 
time is found affecting an ignorance of the manners and 
customs of Dissenters as complete as though they were a 
barbarous race resident in Patagonia or Timbuctoo. 

It was very different with Cecil Harvey. He knew well that 
in professing himself a Dissenter he must wound one who was 
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very dear to him, and possibly cut himself off from friend- 
ships which he greatly valued. His mother’s devotion to her 
Church he believed to be intense, and he was troubled to think 
of the distress he might cause her. He hoped it might not 
lead to complete alienation between them, but he feared even 
that. All the more anxious, therefore, was he that he should 
do nothing without the fullest information and the most care- 
ful thought. But the result of his examination was only the 
more strongly to confirm his purpose. Franklin helped him 
greatly on points in lis own personal experience about which 
he had been troubled, but into these secrets of his soul it 
would be unbecoming for us to penetrate. He was not less 
successful in clearing away some of the difficulties the young 
man had felt in relation to his entering a Congregational 
church. It was fortunate for him that he had fallen into the 
hands of one at once so intelligent and so sympathetic, so 
firm in his own principles and yet so capable of appreciating 
and respecting the conscientious convictions of others, so 
clear in his guidings and yet so gentle in his temper, so 
Evangelical and yet so broad. 

*T cannot help saying to you,” said Cecil to him on one 
occasion in the course of a conversation in which that union 
of qualities, which some might regard as incompatible, had 
been very conspicuous, “that no influence has told more 
powerfully in producing my change of view than your own 
freedom from narrowness. I have met with many who made 
a boast of their freedom from bigotry, but there was really 
nothing to respect in their vaunted liberality, seeing that in 
truth they had no religious faith for whose maintenance they 
were jealous. Where there is a vagueness or indifference, or 
a positive absence of religious belief, there can hardly be any 
virtue in the freedom from bigotry, since, in truth, there is 
nothing to be bigoted about. But in you I have found a 
strength of conviction which nothing seems to disturb, and 
which, if I must be frank, seemed at one time, when I knew 
you less, to have too much of a granite firmness about it. 
Indeed, at first I could hardly dissociate it from the idea of 
bigotry. I had been so accustomed in some circles in which 
I moved to hear all strength of belief scouted as old fogeyism 
and narrowness, that I could not at once grasp the idea that 
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loyalty to the old truth did not necessarily imply any lack of 
charity towards those by whom it is doubted or even rejected. 
You have gradually shown me the contrary of all this, and of 
all the lessons I have learned from you there is not one which 
I appreciated more highly.” 

“Tam thankful that you should feel this. I certainly try 
to deal with those from whom I differ, but especially with 
sceptics, as one who is compassed about with like infirmity 
and subject to like temptations. I have had my own battles, 
of whose severity they can have no conception who talk so 
glibly of doubts and difficulties, and sneer with such con-’ 
temptuous scorn at all who adhere to the old faith. This 
lightness of temper on such questions on the part of any who 
have entered into them at all deeply is to me simply unin- 
telligible. The believer who has only anathemas for the 
doubter and the sceptic, who has only the sneer of the 
‘superior person ’ for the earnest Christian believer, are utter 
mysteries to me, and into their secrets I certainly have no 
desire to enter. I hope I am never lacking in the elements 
of sympathy, but the feeling which you frankly tell me you 
once entertained I can quite comprehend. When I have 
strong convictions I express them with an emphasis corre- 
spondent to their intensity, and it is easy to mistake this for 
an intensely hostile feeling towards opponents. Butif I know 
myself at all this is not the case. I cannot help, I do not 
know that I should desire to help, thinking and feeling strongly, 
and I am apt to give free utterance to what is inme. If I 
have a position to maintain I defend it with all the force of 
legitimate argument which I am able to command, but this 
does not imply intolerance of opposition or unkindly feeling 
even towards opponents who may think that 1 am handling 
them somewhat unmercifully. Possibly on this ‘point I am 
somewhat wrong. I feel that no one who eniers into a con- 
troversy has any right to complain of the severity with which 
his arguments are treated, provided there is logical fairness 
and personal courtesy. But as some are intensely sensitive, 
identify themselves with their arguments, and treat the 
destruction of their reasoning as an offence to themselves, 
it would, perhaps, be wiser and more Christian to do one’s 
spiriting a little more gently. But though I am, and hope 
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to remain, an earnest, what some would describe as an old- 
fashioned, believer, I hope to keep myself free from the re- 
proach of bigotry.” 

“It is curious, however, to note how continually the two 
things are confounded. ‘There are advanced thinkers who 
quietly assume that all who are not with them are bigots.” 

‘Quite true. I meet them often, and to me they seem the 
most intolerant class in my acquaintance. With words of 
charity and boasts of liberalism on their lips, they talk as 
though they could not brook the criticism of their opinions, 
or even a serious dissent from them. That those who will 
not bow down before the novelties and sensations of the time 
can have seriously and independently examined the questions 
at issue, is to them incredible. They may be sincere and 
conscientious, but they are either deficient in intelligence, or 
they are so hampered by conventionalism and precedent, that 
they cannot form an unprejudiced judgment. At the same 
time it must be added that there are many of these would-be 
emancipators of the world from the thraldom of theology 
whose right to speak with authority is not apparent. They 
have no pretension to scholarship, and therefore, of course, 
they sneer at it; but itis difficult to discover what they do 
possess, which entitles them to the deference which they 
require. Many of them have caught up ideas which have been 
started and combated generations ago, but which to them have 
the freshness of novelty and the charm of a surprise. Or 
they have found some prophet of their own—a creation of this 
wonderful nineteenth century—who has at all events this 
resemblance to the Delphic oracles of old, that his utterances 
are very cloudy, not understood by others, perhaps not always 
understood by the seer himself. But after all, the most cha- 
racteristic feature of these new teachers is their opposition to 
anything that looks like definiteness of faith. In my judgment 
it is a very grave evil of the times.” 

‘*] cannot be too thankful that mainly through your in- 
strumentality I have been delivered from it. There is an extra- 
ordinary fascination in the haze and uncertainty with which 
this mode of thinking and speaking is surrounded, and still 
more, in the freedom which it seems to give. I say ‘ seems,’ 
for it is only necessary to look carefully into the matter to see 
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that a belief is true or false, and that the refusal of any indi- 
vidual to say which it is does not alter its character. If it be 
true, he must abide the consequences of the rejection whatever 
they be. In truth, of all attitudes which a man can occupy 
this kind appears to me the least satisfactory. I can easily 
understand the reluctance of thoughtful minds to accept defi- 
nitions and dogmatic statements of them; but this is one 
thing, and a shadowy conception of truth which comes prac- 
tically to the Pyrrhonism, which has always seemed to me to 
express itself in Pilate’s question, is a very different one. I 
thank God that I have escaped the snare into which I am 
fully sensible I was in danger of falling. But even now I 
should shrink from committing myself to an elaborate creed. 
If I understand you rightly, nothing of this kind is implied 
in such profession of faith as is required in order to fellowship 
in your church. You have not an Athanasian Creed of your 
own, for, personally, I should demur to subscribe even to the 
Apostles’ Creed.” 

You are quite right in the idea that nothing of the sort is 
expected from you. What my teaching is you know, but I 
do not suppose that either you, or any one of my hearers, 
agrees with me in every point of it, still less could I expect 
such agreement to be regarded as an essential of Church 
communion. Ours is a Christian Church, and its members 
ought to be believers in Christ, as Saviour and Lord. There 
is no subscription required to any creed expressing even these 
fundamental truths; but a Christian Church ought surely to 
consist of Christians, and Christians are such as believe in 
Christ, not merely in Jesus the wisest of teachers and noblest 
of men, but in Christ the Son of God, the erucified and risen 
Redeemer, the Saviour of the world. Such faith in Him 
appears to me the one condition of Christian fellowship. Of 
course Congregationalism has its own distinctive features, and 
of most of these you have expressed your approval. But I 
should like you clearly to understand I should not have con- 
sidered your dissent from them as a disqualification for mem- 
bership. The man who unites himself to one of our churches 
certainly contracts an honourable understanding (whether 
expressed or implied does not seem greatly to matter) that 
he will not interfere with the free development of its polity, 
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but he does not commit himself to an agreement with all its 
teachings or practices. I hope this has been made sufticiently 
clear to you.” 

** Perfectly, and it is that which has most commended the 
system to me. I had so very different an idea. I was brought 
up in the full belief that Congregationalism was sour, narrow, 
severe, and intolerant; that it had its own creeds and theories, 
which it was bent on imposing on men quite as much as the 
Church of England itself. I find, on the contrary, it is singu- 
larly free and elastic, at once tolerating considerable diversity 
of opinion, and providing opportunity for the development 
of different gifts.”’ 

“Of one point, at all events, I can assure you,” said 
Franklin, “‘ your welcome will be cordial, and everything 
will be done to justify the confidence which you have reposed 
in us and our action. It is the habit of many of our oppo- 
nents to sneer at the petty tyranny of Dissenting churches. 
It would be absurd to say that there are not any isolated 
examples of the kind, for the human nature of Dissenters is 
very much like the human nature of other people. But I fail 
to see what special facilities our Church system presents for 
the exercise of that spiritual coercion to which so many, 
and among unbelievers quite as much as the sternest dog- 
matists, seem to be tempted. Nor have I myself ever met 
with examples of it. I am satisfied that if any are so fully 
cowed among us that they are afraid to be true to their own 
convictions, it is through their own weakness. Of course 
there is everywhere, and under all systems, a force of conser- 
vative opinion hostile to novelty and change, which presses 
heavily upon those who are not strong enough to assert their 
own independence. I have much more frequently seen an 
abuse of liberty than any unfair attempt at its restriction.” 


CHAPTER XIX. 


It now remained for Cecil to inform his mother of his 
decision, and though he feared that the communication must 
necessarily give her pain, he thought it best not to delay it. 
He thoroughly understood the strength of her prejudice in 
favour of the State Church, and was able also to appreciate 
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the nobler elements which entered into her love for a system 
in which she had been trained, and to which she owed so 
much—her intelligent convictions of its scriptural character, 
her tender and sacred association with its worship, her per- 
sonal interest in its work. Perhaps in his secret heart he 
could not help feeling that there was a good deal of mere 
Philistinism in the Evangelical creed and sentiment which 
she cherished; but he was unwilling to admit this even to 
himself, and if it forced itself upon his reluctant thought, he 
charitably ascribed it to the influence of her clerical friends 
and advisers, for whom he did not entertain any profound 
respect. He hada hope that his mother’s affection for him 
would be too strong to allow her to separate herself from one 
who had hitherto filled so large a place in her heart and her 
life because of the ecclesiastical difference which had come 
in between them. If it was possible that she could be left to 
herself, he would have had very little doubt as to the result. 
But that, he knew, could not be, and it was therefore with 
some anxiety that he wrote to acquaint her with his decision. 
The following is an extract from his letter on the subject : 
“But, my dearest mother,” he wrote after some opening 
sentences of a more general character, and in a lighter tone, 
which his unwillingness to plunge into the principal subject of 
his letter led him to prolong, ‘‘ 1 have to give you some news 
which I fear may not be wholly acceptable. Without any pre- 
amble I may as well inform you that I am about to unite myself 
with the Congregational church at this place. You would 
doubtless have preferred that I should have continued a mem- 
ber of the Church in which I was educated, and to which you 
are so strongly and conscientiously attached; but I hope, and 
indeed believe, that you would much rather see me a con- 
vinced Dissenter, doing my best to maintain the consistency of 
a Christian profession, and to do some service for Christ and 
His gospel, than a Churchman in appearance and an agnostic 
at heart. I do not mean to suggest that this was the neces- 
sary alternative, nor do I lay any stress upon the fact that 
so many of my college companions either answered to this 
description of mere partizans of the Church as a political 
institution, without any sympathy for its religious teachings 
or care for its highest interests, or believers in ideas which to 
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you and me alike are nothing better than superstition. All 
that I mean is to indicate the goal towards which I was 
tending, and tending very rapidly, until I came under the in- 
fluence of Mr. Franklin, the Congregationalist minister here, 
and some of his associates. They have made me under- 
stand that it is possible to have faith clear, definite, and 
strong, without any tendency to bigotry, and what is of far 
higher importance still, they have brought home to my mind 
a sense of the reality of vital religion. You often spoke to 
me of conversion and decision for Christ, but my first expe- 
rience of real spiritual life has been since I came here, and 
under influences of which I have before spoken very gratefully. 
IT remember your own loving care and wise and affectionate 
teachings with a feeling of regret and penitence that I did 
not profit more by them at an earlier period. I cannot but 
think that you will rejoice in the fact that these have been 
quickened as with a new life. I fear it will be cause of regret 
to you that I am a Dissenter; but I venture to trust that 
even this will be forgotten in your joy in the hope that I am 
a humble and imperfect, but sincere Christian. 

“It is but fair both to you and to me to say that I should 
not have joined a Congregational church even under such 
circumstances as those which have drawn me to it, had I not 
been convinced that in a Church free altogether from the 
entanglement of State connection, and carrying out in the 
main the principles of Congregationalism, there is to be found 
the nearest approach to the apostolic precedent, and the most 
efficient mode of Christian organization. I do not profess to 
approve every detail of Congregational polity and practice ; 
and it is one recommendation of the system to me that such 
assent has not been required from me. In truth, I may say 
in general I am much more of a Free Churchman than a 
Congregationalist ; that is, I am much keener in my 
antagonism to a State Church than in my zeal for any 
particular polity. If I were to say all that I feel on the 
former point you would probably put it down to the too 
ardent feeling of a new convert. To me certainly the marvel 
is not so much that Nonconformists acquiesce so patiently in 
the injustice they have to suffer as that right-minded Chris- 
tians connected with the Established Church are content 
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to inflict it upon them. The wonder increases when I 
consider how much the latter have to endure themselves 
in the curtailment of their own liberty, as the price of 
a status which they should be ashamed to accept. Your 
old friend, Dr. Ryle, for whom you used to have, and I 
suppose have still, so profound an admiration, was speak- 
ing the other day (as I see from a report in The Record 
you sent me) of the greater liberty which Dissenters en- 
joy. Why should it be so? Churchmen may have it any 
day they please; and the only reason they do not claim it is 
because they will not renounce a superiority which the State 
had no right to bestow, and which, as it appears to me, they 
cannot assume without departing from the spirit of the New 
Testament. But [-must not go on in this strain. I am not 
trying to convert you, but only to satisfy you that I am 
acting conscientiously, and that I have reason—as I think 
suflicient scriptural reason—for the action I have taken. Do 
not suppose that my esteem for the good men in my former 
Church, or my appreciation of the good that is in the Church 
itself, has at all abated. If it were so, I should be very un- 
like my Dissenting friends here. 

“In no respect are Dissenters more calumniated than in 
the representation of their feelings towards Churelmen. 
‘The Routledges do not belong to the section whom Church- 
men regard as moderate and describe as religious Dis- 
senters. I have met some of the class, and I can only 
say that I have not found them either more religious or 
more moderate, or at heart more friendly to the Church of 
Kugland, than those who are very offensively described as 
political Dissenters. ‘The difference I must confess is hardly 
intelligible to me. ‘There may, of course, be Dissenters who 
object to the Establishment solely on political grounds; but 
the term is applied to men who are earnestly religious, and 
because they are religious object to the State Church as a 
political institution, and would do so whatever the par- 
ticular form of Church polity which was established. Of 
this class are my friends. They are political Dissenters, 
but they are so as the result of deep religious convictions. 
More earnest Christians I have never met; and I have never 
heard from their lips a solitary word of railing against 
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Churchmen. I have listened to more complaints and de- 
nunciations of bishops from Mr. Wimpenny and some of his 
friends in the course of a single evening than has fallen from 
them or Mr. Franklin in all our conversations put together. 
Indeed, I never heard them speak a harsh word except when 
some bishop has been more than ordinarily weak in truckling 
to Ritualist priests. The bishop here, who resides within a 
few miles, is a great favourite among all classes. Mr. Rout- 
ledge and he are good friends, though in ecclesiastical matters 
they are decided opponents. Perhaps you may think that my 
partiality for the Routledges has biassed my judgment on 
other points. So far as I know myself at all, such an idea 
would do me injustice. I do not conceal from you that the 
dearest hope of my life is to call Constance Routledge my 
own. I have no immediate prospect of being able to realize 
such a hope, nor should I even dare to make any advance to 
one whose life has hitherto been surrounded with all possible 
comfort, not to say luxury, until my own prospects in life had 
become somewhat clearer and more promising. Strong, how- 
ever, as my feelings are on this point, I do not believe they 
have had any influence on the momentous decision I have 
after much struggle (such as my previous letter must have 
indicated to you) at last been able definitely to reach. So 
far as feeling told, I believe it was in the opposite direction. 
I could not bear the thought of grieving you, as I fear this 
resolve of mine must do. I can only hope, however, and 
pray that not only our love to each other, but our common 
devotion to our great Master, may be suflicient to sweep away 
any feeling caused by this ecclesiastical separation.” 

It would be untrue to say that Mrs. Harvey was not dis- 
turbed, and very seriously disturbed, too, by this letter. Her 
first sentiment was one of bitter disappointment and extreme 
annoyance. She had never abandoned the Lope, secretly nur- 
tured in her heart, that Ceeil might become a distinguished 
preacher in the Church to which she was so conscientiously 
and so deeply attached, and to think of him as a Dissenter— 
nay, if she was to judge from the tone of his letter, a political 
Dissenter-—was to her a real vexation and distress. But 
after the first feeling had subsided, her other better nature 
resumed its sway. She was not insensible to the high spi- 
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ritual tone of Cecil’s communication, and to the tender affec- 
tion for herself which breathed through the whole. She had 
also the common-sense which taught her to accept the inevi- 
table with as little repining as possible. The idea of separa- 
tion from her son was to her intolerable, and she resolved 
therefore to accept the situation in a spirit of a large-hearted 
Christian rather than that of a mere partizan. 

In this resolve she was certainly aided by the course 
adopted by Mr. Wimpenny, who, unwarned by his discom- 
fiture on a previous occasion, no sooner heard that Cecil had 
become a Dissenter than he hurried up to his mother, 
professedly to sympathize with her, but in reality to denounce 
a young man who had thus revolted from the Church of his 
fathers. To his surprise, not to say disgust, he found that 
his sympathy was unnecessary, and his censures decidedly 
unpalatable. It was not that Mrs. Harvey refused to be com 
forted, but that she gave him directly to understand that she 
did not feel that she required any comfort. In vain did Mr. 
Wimpenny expose the enormities of Dissent and try to con- 
vince her that its professors were in sympathy with Mr. 
Bradlaugh and his hated principles. ‘“‘I am ashamed,” 
she said, interrupting one of his tirades, “‘ to hear you talk 
in such a style. If you do not know better, you can have no 
title to speak on the subject at all; if you do, you ought to 
have a more scrupulous regard to the facts. My son’s Dis- 
senting friends, I feel assured, have no more sympathy with 
Bradlaugh’s principles than he has, and he certainly has as 
little as you have. I am only a woman, and it seems as 
though it was commonly thought, and I am afraid I must say 
especially by clergymen, that women are incapable of dis- 
crimination in such matters. And possibly it was so with 
me, but my son’s position has forced me to think. I have 
come to see what is a very simple point—the difference 
between a desire to do Mr. Bradlaugh himself justice and a 
sympathy with his teachings. I am not sure that I agree in 
the idea of what justice to him as a citizen requires, but even 
if I should believe that too much is required on his behalf, I 
am not prepared to impute even that to a disposition to 
tamper with his opinions.” Such a manifestation of inde- 
pendence and strength was sufficiently startling to a clergy- 
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man who had been accustomed to regard the speaker as one 
of his most faithful followers ; and in truth it was in itself not 
a little remarkable. It was an extraordinary illustration of 
the strengthening as well as the refining influence of 
mother’s love. Cecil’s letter had appealed to her judgment 
as well as her affection, and it had produced greater effect 
than even he could have anticipated, and while she remained 
firm in her own principles she had learned a great lesson of 
charity and tolerance. Unconsciously to herself her mind 
had been inclining in this direction ever since Cecil’s previous 
communication, and the advance had been helped by her 
growing disgust with the bigotry which Mr. Wimpenny and 
his friends hardly sought to conceal. Had Mr. Wimpenny 
understood this he would scarcely have ventured the next 
remark ; but, as we have already seen, he was not gifted with 
insight, and at present astonishment and vexation had thrown 
him off his guard. 

‘*T had thought,” he observed in his mont unctuous tones, 
“that your love to our dear old Church would have made you 
extremely sensitive to any disparagement of her authority 
and influence, and those who take part in them. The very 
essence of Dissent is hatred to the Church. It is the sin of 
schism, the sin of Korah, Dathan, and Abiram, and those 
who even abet it cannot expect the blessing of God.” 

‘**Do you really believe that, Mr. Wimpenny? I thought 
you were a Protestant clergyman of an advanced Evangelical 
school, and yet here you propound an idea worthy only of 

tome. If the Established Church foster a spirit of this 

kind, there is, so far as I a mere woman can see, in this as 
strong an argument against the Church as the most Radical 
Dissenter can require.” 

‘“My dear madam,” said Wimpenny in a deprecatory tone, 
‘do not, I beseech you, impute priestly ideas to me. I speak 
not as a priest, for you know no one abhors the character 
more.” 

“Oh, of course I understand perfectly that as a Protestant 
you reject Ritualist superstitions and the priestly pretensions 
by which they are accompanied. But there is a priestly 
temper, which may be associated with any form of theological 
belief, and I must in all candour say that when you talk of 
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men as conscientious as yourself as guilty of the sin of the 
old Jewish rebels, I hear the voice of the priest. I have been 
forced to think and to read the New Testament on these 
subjects lately, and the result is a decided opinion that these 
ideas about schism are in their nature of Rome, Romish, 
and indeed much more Romish than some of the trifles in 
ceremony of which some Protestants make so much.” 

“Am I to understand, then, that you are about to follow 
Cecil’s example and become a Dissenter?” inquired the 
clergyman, with a bitterness of feeling which he vainly sought 
to conceal. 

“Oh, dear no!” was the reply. ‘I am satisfied with my 
own Church, so long as I can have its own principles faithfully 
carried out. I am free to confess that there was a time 
when I inclined more to the views which you seem to favour. 
But I have learned from some divines of our own Church, 
among others, to cherish a more tolerant and comprehensive 
spirit. You have often warned me of Dean Stanley, and for 
atime I avoided his books as containing poisonous heresy. 
But I felt it was right to judge him by his own writings, and 
Ihave done so. I am free to admit that I do not like his 
theology ; but he has taught me a lesson of Christian charity 
which | hope I shall never forget. I shall, as I believe, die 
an attached member of the Church in which I was born. 
But God has taught me to respect the consciences of others, 
and enabled me to see the good that is among those whom |] 
once regarded with a bigoted hatred.” 

Mr. Wimpenny felt that his reign was over. Among his 
clerical friends, he mourned over the sad degeneracy of one 
of whom he had once entertained so high an opinion, and 
quoted it as another sign of that prevailing latitudinarianism 
of the age, which, however, he regarded only as a fulfilment of 
some prophetic intimation, the key to whose interpretation 
was held by himself and his school. Mrs. Harvey was a 
better woman because of the coolness which sprung up be- 
tween her and her spiritual guide, and one evidence of the 
improvement was her resolution to visit Marston and see 
something of the friends of whom Cecil had written, and 
especially of the young girl who had so completely fascinated 
him. Of course she found many things which to her were so 
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strange as to be almost unintelligible; but after a few days 
sojourn with her son, during which she had had many oppor- 
tunities of observing the Dissenting society, she observed, 
with a smile, ‘ Well, after all, your Congregational friends 
are not the Goths I had been taught to believe. Iam, I must 
honestly confess, ashamed of the prejudices I so long enter- 
tained in relation to them. An old woman does not easily 
take in new views, and some of their opinions are sufficiently 
startling to me. But I am impressed not only by their 
sincerity and goodness, as well as their intelligence, but even 
more by the remarkable spirit of charity which they exhibit 
towards those from whom they differ. I wish they could all 
be brought into the Church, and that we Protestants were all 
one.” 

“Ah,” said Cecil, ‘‘ that can never be; and I am not sure 
it is to be desired. These schemes for union all mean the 
suppression of individual conviction, and that suppression 
seems to me always to mean the weakening of the character. 
Let us develop our own thought, but live in peace as brethren. 
But, mother dear, I may hope that you do not now regard my 
attachment to Constance with such displeasure.” 

“Far from it, my son! I shall never be a Dissenter, but 
your fair Dissenter has quite won my heart. Go in and win. 
You will be fortunate to secure such a wife.” Alas! Cecil 
felt that there were other difficulties to be overcome before he 
could venture on such a course. There had grown an under- 
standing between Constance and himself which gave him 
abundant encouragement for hope, but he felt he must make 
his own position more stable before he took a decisive step. 
How he sped in his undertakings and his wooing may be 
told at some future time. 


—————$<90¢- 


RATIONAL AND EVANGELICAL CHRISTIANS. 


A CONTRAST. 


Aut Christians profess to be at once rational and evangelical. 

All profess to accept a message from God to mankind through 

Jesus Christ, which deserves the title of Good News, and all 
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profess to accept and hold His teaching in accordance with 
reason. We employ then the terms at the heading of this 
article not in their strict but in their conventional sense, to 
designate a marked divergence in belief and practice between 
two classes who claim a place within the Christian fold. 

The contrast between these classes is strikingly presented 
by two books I have recently perused, the “Life of the Rey. 
William Bull,” by his grandson, the Rev. Josiah Bull, and 
“The Memories of Seventy Years,” by a member of the Aikin 
family. The former book was published twenty years ago, the 
latter last year. I have read the two consecutively, and the 
contrast presented of two differing rather opposite phases of 
doctrine and life seems to me suggestive of lessons much 
needed in our day. 

Both books refer to the same period—the latter part of the 
last century, and the early part of this. Many persons and 
events are brought within the sweep of both, but the inner 
circle of both is composed of Protestant Dissenters, to a large 
extent of Puritan descent, and of similar social standing. 
When we think of persons having so much in common it is 
strange, as we pass from one class to the other, to find our- 
selves as if entering into a new world, so widely different 
are the principles held and the life pursued. 

‘*The Memories of Seventy Years” is given to us by the 
granddaughter of Dr. Aikin, the author of “Evenings at 
Home,” and the grand-niece of Lucy Aikin and Mrs. Barbauld, 
names at one time renowned, and still held in high respect. 
They bore a considerable resemblance to the family of Taylor 
of Ongar in their eager pursuit of knowledge, in their intel- 
lectual attainments, kindly disposition, and superiority to low 
and sordid aims, but in the spiritual sphere they occupied very 
different places. Dr. Aikin and his sisters moved from their 
early years in refined and cultivated society, where knowledge 
was put before wealth, and intellectual improvement before 
vulgar display. Their means were limited. They lived, we 
are told, in ‘“‘ Spartan simplicity,” which is traced to their 
Puritan training. Their books soon achieved great success, and 
secured them entrance into the highest literary circle of their 
day. We find them holding intercourse more or less intimate 
with Thomas Campbell, Charles Lamb, Joanna Baillie, Sir 
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Walter Scott, and many other notable authors. They did not 
confine their regard to persons of their own theological views. 
We find them encouraging James Montgomery in his poetical 
aspirations, and praising warmly the philanthropic labours of 
Howard and Wilberforce. We are told they were Liberals of 
the Liberals, advocates of civil and religious liberty, and 
subjected on that account to social ostracism. They were 
prompted to this advocacy not only by the disabilities of Dis- 
sent, under which they lay with their orthodox contemporaries, 
but also by their avowed hostility to the creed of the Church, 
which made them peculiarly obnoxious. In their views of 
civil liberty, and of religious liberty, so far as State action is 
concerned, Dr. Priestley and his fellow-religionists were 
greatly in advance of the Dissenters who accepted the doc- 
trinal teaching of the Established Church. 

The elder Dr. Aikin, the father of the younger Dr. Aikin 
and his sisters, was of Scotch descent, but born in England. 
He was a pupil of Dr. Doddridge. On leaving Northampton 
he went to the University of Aberdeen, which was at that time, 
we read, “illustrated by a school of learned and able theo- 
logians, such as the Lowes and the Fordyces, who were 
casting off the fetters of Calvin.” He settled into “low 
Arianism,”’ another name for Unitarianism, the favourite 
term employed in the book, and became tutor in the 
Warrington Institution, set up by ‘‘The English Presby- 
terians, the more thoughtful and earnest of the Liberal 
Dissenters, to secure for their ministers an education in theo- 
logy, unshackled by creed and doctrine.” We thus see that 
Dr. Aikin was indoctrinated in ‘‘ low Arianism ” by Professors 
who had solemnly promised to teach in accordance with the 
Confession of Faith, a clear proof that an orthodox faith can 
be maintained only by an orthodox Church. On the other 
hand, the orthodox party in Scotland and Ireland were greatly 
helped in their conflict with Unitarianism by their appeal to 
the Confession of Faith. The Aberdeen University was so well 
pleased with its alumnus that it conferred on him the degree 
of D.D. To Scotland, then, we have to trace the great 
influence of the Aikin family in diffusing Unitarianism in 
England. 

The circle into which we are brought in the biography of 
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the Rey. William Bull is one where the doctrinal position is 
what may be called that of Moderate Calvinism. Through- 
out there is shown aversion to Arminianism, and still 
stronger aversion to hyper-Calvinism. Myr. Bull was brought 
up in Calvinistic principles. In early manhood he accepted 
them with the full consent of mind and heart, and his character 
was moulded and his life swayed by tlem to the end. 

With Dr. Aikin and his friends, Christ was a man of unique 
excellence, a most illustrious teacher, who lived and died 
for truth and righteousness. Throughout the ‘‘ Memories” 
there is not a word derogatory to our Lord’s excellence, but 
He is seldom mentioned, and expressions of warm love, pro- 
found reverence, and unreserved allegiance are altogether want- 
ing. With Mr. Buliand his friends, Christ was the Son of God, 
God manifest in the flesh, with His divinity veiled, but not in 
the slightest degree impaired by His humanity, who had come 
into the world to teach man, to exemplify all goodness, to 
manifest the Father, to atone for our sins by the sacrifice of 
Himself, and thus to open up the way for the Father's accept- 
ance of us. 

We see at once how differently those feel towards Christ 
who accept Him simply as a great teacher and an eminently 
good man, and those who regard him in His Divine as wellas 
human nature, and love and trust Him as the Redeemer of 
mankind. While in the one book he is seldom mentioned, in 
the other book He is All in All. Christ in His marvellous 
Jove, in His unsurpassed excellence, in the sacrifice He has 
offered, in the offices He maintains, in the help He now 
affords, in the good hope He inspires, is a theme which suffuses 
almost every page with its glow and fervour. 

Mr. Bull was one of the most popular preachers of his day. 
In London and elsewhere crowds hung on his lips. It is sur- 
prising how such a sufferer as he was could have preached so 
frequently as he did, and he acted habitually on Paul’s resolve 
to ‘* know nothing but Jesus Christ and Him crucified.” He 
frequently preached thrice in one day, and he and his friends 
found the teaching of God’s Word so wide and delightful that 
they never wearied in its study. The Aikin circle was 
apparently satisfied with a forenoon service, even to it little 
allusion is made, but there is frequent mention of the Sunday 
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dinner, when choice literary spirits met, and held congenial 
intercourse. 

In the ‘‘ Memories” it is stated that the elder Dr. Aikin 
held ‘“‘some obscure notions about the atonement” which 
were not accepted by Dr. Priestley and his other friends, 
these ‘‘ obscure notions ”’ being probably a slight reflection of 
his early training. It is implied that by the party generally 
the usual Unitarian notion was held, that the doctrine of a pro- 
pitiatory sacrifice for sin was a libel on God’s mercy. On the 
other hand, Mr. Bull and his friends maintained that sin was 
a dreadful evil, so offensive to God, so ruinous to man, that 
God’s law and justice required a ransom in order to man’s. 
deliverance, and that God in His great love and wisdom 
had Himself provided the ransom and accepted it, thus mani- 
festing His mercy instead of hiding it by the way in which 
pardon is bestowed. On this theory sin is a much greater 
evil than on the other, and consequently much stronger 
motives are presented for unceasing warfare with it. 

As in reference to sin, so in reference to man’s moral con- 
dition and necessities, widely divergent views are indicated in 
these books. Both parties agreed that sin is a great evil, and 
that there is much need for moral improvement. As to the 
extent of this need, however, they greatly differed. The one 
party looked on man as so depraved, so prostrated by un- 
godliness, that a radical change was absolutely necessary, a 
change so great that it is called a new birth, a new creation, 
a resurrection from the dead. The other party looked on 
man as essentially sound, as only led astray by ignorance, 
passion, and example, as requiring to be reformed, not 
regenerated. Christianity was consequently regarded by them 
as mainly a doctrine of virtue, a refined law, little more in 
fact than a moral directory for salvation, instead of being as 
evangelical Christians believe, a redemptive and regenerating 
agency, resting on the propitiatory sacrifice of Christ, and 

carried into effect by the direct working of the Holy es in 
the minds and hearts of men. 

Some members of the Aikin family, among whom Mrs. 
Barbauld was pre-eminent, wrote much for the press. Their 
writings are well fitted to expose vice and meanness, and to 
foster the social virtues, but their appeals to man in his rela- 
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tions Godward are few and feeble. In them we look in vain 
for the diagnosis of man’s spiritual state and for the cure of 
man’s spiritual disorder. Miss Edgeworth and Mrs. Barbauld 
were fast friends, and speak in the highest terms of each 
other’s books. Those who look at Miss Edgeworth’s stories, 
which were at one time very popular and are yet read, must 
be struck with the remarkable absence from them of all refer- 
ence to godliness as the heart and strength of moral excel- 
lence. This defect is strikingly exposed in one of John 
Foster’s Critical Essays. These books scarcely touched the 
poor, ignorant, debased mass of which society was then and 
is still, alas! to so large an extent composed. 

Very different was the case with Mr. Bull and his friends. 
They were incessant in their efforts to restore all to whom 
they had access, rich and poor, learned and ignorant, moral 
and dissipated, to God and goodness by presenting to their 
view God’s love to mankind in the mission of His Son, and 
under their fervent teaching many underwent a remarkable 
change. Not a few cases are recorded of the most depraved 
rescued from their vices and raised to a new character and 
life by the preaching of the doctrine which the other party 
denounced as mere superstition and as an incentive to licen- 
tiousness. 


In the ‘‘ Memories ” no such instances are recorded. Much 
benevolent work was no doubt done by the Aikin party; they 
were very desirous to purify and sweeten society—Gilbert 
Wakefield seems to have been a singularly upright and kindly 
man—but they did not enter on the spiritual work so zealously 
and successfully prosecuted by their orthodox contemporaries. 

All through the ‘‘ Memories” we find ourselves in the society 
of the literary and scientific classes. In the ‘‘ Biography ” 
the society is very different, but the leading persons men- 
tioned were intelligent and highly educated. Mr. Bull was 
a scholar, self-taught indeed, but thorough. He was a good 
Hebrew, Greek, Latin, and French scholar. He was familiar 
with the classical writers, and it is clear from many notices 
he read Latin with an ease which many an M.A. of our day 
might envy. He was a well-read man in all departments. 
Evangelicals have often been reproached as ignorant and 
narrow-minded, but no such charge can with a show of justice 
be brought against Bull and his friends. 
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In both books we have pleasing instances of friendship. I 
have seldom read of a friendship so intimate, so steadfast, so 
thoroughly cordial as that by which William Bull, John 
Newton, and John Thornton were bound to each other. The 
poet Cowper was one of the circle till separated from it by 
mental disease. Bull was a Nonconformist, Newton and 
Thornton were Churchmen. They held firmly their respective 
ecclesiastical views, but their love to Christ and His gospel 
was so ardent and uniting that their friendship remained 
unbroken to the end of life. The Evangelical clergy of that 
day were few, and fraternized with their Dissenting brethren 
in @ way now scarcely known in this country, but happily 
well known yet in the foreign mission field. Thornton was 
aglow with evangelical zeal, and also with benevolent feeling, 
as shown by his munificent liberality. 

In cheerfulness and humour we do not think Bull and his 
friends fell behind the Aikin circle. They were not gloomy 
religionists, fearing a laugh or a joke. On the contrary, 
there is in many of the letters given, and the conversations 
recorded, a pleasantry, an exuberance of spirits, such as is 
happily still exemplified in many who are one with them in 
spirit. 

I mention only one other point of contrast—the way in 
which death was anticipated. Mrs. Barbauld in her eighty- 
second year, a short time before her death, penned a supposed 
colloquy she had with death. She questioned death as 
to the state to which it would introduce her, and the only 
answer is, ‘‘ Wait and see.”—*‘ Stop a little, keep thy hand 
off till thou hast told me.” ‘I never wait.’’—‘ Oh, shall I 
see the warm sun again in my cold grave?” ‘‘ Nothing is 
there that can feel the sun.’’—‘‘ Oh, where then?” ‘‘ Come, 
I say.” Is there anything here beyond the questionings of 
great sages of antiquity, and the silence with which they 
were baffled? Bull, who was much predisposed to mental 
depression, notwithstanding his cheerfulness, and had the 
shrinking from death natural to us all, anticipated it with 
the assured hope that Jesus would be with Him in the dark 
valley, and take him to Himself to be for ever with Him. 
To him Christ was the resurrection and the life, who had 
brought life and immortality to light. 


’ 
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Nothing has been further from my purpose in the writing 

of this article than the disparagement of those to whom we 
are introduced in the ‘‘ Memories,” and the exaltation of the 
circle in which we move when reading the ‘‘ Biography.” In 
the Aikin circle there was much, as we have already indi- 
cated, which was beautiful and attractive. They sincerely 
aimed at the moral improvement and the social good of the 
community. Some of the number made great sacrifices in 
the maintenance of their principles, and they patiently bore 
the obloquy attached to a class disliked and suspected by the 
majority of their countrymen. With all the excellence of 
those prominent in the ‘‘ Biography” there was doubtless 
much imperfection in their teaching and life. Our object has 
been to show the bearing on character and life of what is 
called rational or liberal Christianity (liberal is the favourite 
term in the ‘‘ Memories”), and what is called Evangelical. 
Scorn of creeds is again and again mentioned as a marked 
characteristic of the liberals. This scorn is justified if 
‘creeds’? mean hard arid dogmas, something standing out- 
side of us, which recommends itself to our logic, and for 
which we can argue, but which does not come into the domain 
of the heart and life. If ‘‘creed” means what we actually 
believe and has become a living principle in us, it is unreason- 
able to despise it, for it is most potent for good or evil. Mrs. 
Barbauld had something which she believed so firmly, and held 
so tenaciously, that when Harriet Martineau left it, and em- 
braced what is called advanced views, Mrs. Barbauld’s friend- 
ship with her came to an end. Whatever may be thought of 
the life led by the two parties described in these books, it must 
be allowed by all that in them the power of belief in forming 
the character and directing the life is strikingly shown. 

We hear much in our day of self-sacrifice. Bull and his 
friends dwelt on the self-sacrifice of Christ as the great in- 
centive to our self-sacrifice for others, and the strength of 
the motive they traced to Christ having ‘‘ given Himself for 
us an offering and sacrifice to God,’ on His dying “ the 
just for the unjust to bring us to God,” on His “ dying for 
our sins,” on His having “ given His life a ransom in the 
room of many.” In other words they dwelt on the moral 
aspect of the atonement, on its marvellous power in subduing 
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man’s enmity to God, and replacing that enmity with love, as 
furnished by the aspect the atonement bore towards God’s 
law and government. Apart from that aspect Gethsemane 
and Calvary were to them unintelligible. They would have 
been bewildered by the new reading of Evangelical Chris- 
tianity, by which ‘‘the forensic methods of viewing the 
atonement had become utterly impossible.” 

‘‘The Calvinistic and Socinian Systems Compared” is 
deemed by many the masterpiece of that theological athlete, 
Andrew Fuller. Robert Hall said of it that, in his opinion, 
it was ‘‘by far the most decisive confutation of the Socinian 
system that ever appeared.” It well deserves perusal, which 
I am afraid it seldom gets from those who are giving us new 
readings of Christianity, and especially of the atonement. 
Its argument seems to me strongly confirmed by the tenor of 


the two books we have been considering. 
JAMES KENNEDY. 
o> 


RECENT UTTERANCES ON DISESTABLISHMENT. * 


Ir is a prevalent idea—and one which is easily accepted bythose 
who judge of the growth of opinion solely by visible manifes- 
tations, and seem unable to believe in the seed which springs 
up and grows we know not how—that the agitation for Dis- 
establishment is practically dead, that, if the security of the 
State Church was ever threatened, the danger is past, and that 
even Nonconformists are prepared to acquiesce in a situation 
which, though theoretically unjust, involves so little of prac- 
tical grievance. No doubt the wish is father to the thought, 
but there has been so much to justify the view, that it cannot 
be matter of surprise that it has been adopted by those who 
do not look below the surface, and indeed only study the sur- 
face within the very narrow limits of their own circle. Any 
one who has had experience of great popular gatherings, and 
who knows with what enthusiasm Liberal working-men 
everywhere respond to every utterance in favour of religious 
equality, or who has any acquaintance with the politics of 
the great borough constituencies, in the majority of which it 


* Wirst part of a lecture delivered at the Memorial Hall by Rev. J. G. 
Rogers, November 11. 
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would be hopeless to start a Liberal candidate—unless, in- 
deed, he had some very exceptional qualities—who was not 
favourable to Disestablishment, may, indeed, be astonished 
that even the editors of leading journals can be so utterly blind 
to the ‘‘signs of the times”’ as to ignore the steady advance 
of public opinion in favour of the principles of the Liberation 
Society. 

Still there have been circumstances operating to produce 
an illusion so pleasant to the defenders of ecclesiastical privi- 
lege. It is years, indeed, since The Times wrote about the 
folly of flogging a dead horse, and it indulges the same 
optimism still, although in the meantime the dead horse has 
shown many signs of vitality, and has been very exasperating 
to its torturers. The reasons, however, for the belief are 
obvious. For eight years, that is, since the incidents of the 
Bulgarian massacres plunged this country into a mudpool of 
foreign politics, to the serious arrest of reform in every 
department at home, that society has prosecuted its public 
work under disadvantages of the most serious character. One 
excitement has followed another in rapid succession, and we 
are not yet free from the entanglements which an Imperialist 
policy has prepared for us. But the necessary check upon 
public agitation does not imply any decay of zeal or the arrest 
of real progress. A measure for the extension of the consti- 
tuencies, who are the governing power in the country, neces- 
sarily induces a pause in relation to other changes. If we 
are to have a considerable addition to the electorate, it is 
right and expedient that the newly enfranchized citizens 
should have an opportunity of expressing an opinion upon it. 
In this case it is peculiarly fitting that this should be so. We 
are continually told that it is the rural districts which are spe- 
cially interested in the maintenance of a State Church, but for 
whose clergy they would be paganized. If so, itis right that we 
should have their judgment on the subject. We, at all events, 
have no fear as to the verdict, and are prepared to wait till it 
is given. But in the meantime there may be an appearance 
of stagnation ; but though this may impose upon unpractical 
observers, able editors ought not to be so easily deceived. 
There are able editors, however, who are as unable to keep 
touch with the people as to protect themselves against the 
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hoaxes which, though they may subserve the aims of faction, 
are damaging to the reputation of a professed guide of public 
opinion. 

But however mistaken they may be, it is clear that there is 
one class of the community which does not share their illu- 
sions as to the security of the Establishment, and that is the 
class which, from one motive or another, is most interested in 
believing it. No one who follows the proceedings of Church 
Congresses and Diocesan Conferences, or who reads the 
charges of the bishops, can doubt that among them is a 
growing conviction that the days of the Establishment are 
numbered. Disestablishment is a subject which exercises so 
powerful a fascination for the rulers and defenders of the 
State Church, that it would seem as though they could not 
escape from it. At the recent Congress there was a strong 
array of advocates employed in overcoming those unfortunate 
Dissenters who, on the showing of some of their newspaper 
critics, have neither the spirit nor the strength to maintain 
an assault. To summon an earl and a bishop, to say nothing 
of less conspicuous individuals, only to slay the slain must 
certainly have been an ill-advised waste of force. But the 
directors of the Congress may excuse themselves on the 
ground that they are but followers in the wake of the bishops 
themselves, who are ever on the walls, and ever ready to sound 
the tocsin of alarm. In truth, whatever the subject discussed 
at Congress or in Conference, be the speaker bishop or lay- 
man, it is sure to be regarded in its bearings on Disestablish- 
ment. Their lordships treat the question with characteristic 
differences, each one according to his own kind and temper ; 
but they all come to it, and, far from imitating the example 
of the expositor in Dr. Raleigh’s story, who, when he came to 
a difficult text, was wont to say, ‘“‘ Brethren, we will just look 
the difficulty in the face and then pass on,” they look on it at 
every point, and act as though they could not forget or pass 
it by. One talks regretfully about the violence of some of the 
assailants; another glories in the thought that if the Episcopal 
Church ceases to be the recognized Church of the nation, it 
will still be the Church of the ‘‘ upper ten thousand,” so that 
the dream of equality may be dismissed; others will take a 
more courageous tone, which, however, is too hollow to 
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deceive any one. The one thing they cannot do is to let the 
subject alone, as they would very naturally do if they could 
be at ease in the fool’s paradise which some of their admirers 
would fain prepare for them. 

We do not infer from these signs that we are on the eve of 
an early triumph. ‘To draw such a conclusion would be to 
show the same inability to read the lessons of events and “the 
signs of the times’’ as we complain of on the part of the de- 
fenders of the Establishment. He would, indeed, be a daring 
man who should venture to utter any prediction as to the 
time when our final victory will come. It may be delayed 
much longer than the more cautious anticipate; it may arrive 
even sooner than the most sanguine would venture to hope. 
Looking at the weight of opinion which has to be converted, 
and the force of resistance it is able to command, the prospect 
of an early settlement would seem to be all but desperate. I 
am not, and never have been, insensible to the enormous 
strength of the Establishment. It appeals to some both of 
the best and the worst elements in our national character, to 
the sincere and earnest desires of good men to maintain a 
provision for the religious instruction of the poor, but also to 
the arrogance and selfishness of another class, who find a 
pleasure in keeping down men who dissent from their own 
religious views, to the self-interest of plutocrats, to whom the 
purchase of a living is a great social advantage, as well as to 
the higher sentiments which are attracted by the idea of a 
National Church. It has struck its roots deep into the social 
life of the country, and the ramifications are so many and so 
widespread, that a large variety of interest is enlisted on its 
behalf; and the complications are so manifold and perplexing, 
that it would require a statesman of stout heart and strong fibre 
to undertake a settlement. Passion, prejudice, fashion, igno- 
rance, self-interest, and pride may all be enlisted under its ban- 
ner and fight there side by side with a sincere though somewhat 
craven-hearted Christian faith, and an honest attachment to 
established institutions. All this any thoughtful man must 


always have seen. On the other side, great hopes have some- 
times been entertained of the effect which internal divisions 
would produce. ‘Those hopes must surely be weaker to-day 
than they have ever been; and, if it was on such a foundation 
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that we had been building, our case would be almost des- 


perate. 

Having said so much as to indicate that at least I am not 
disposed to underrate the magnitude of the work or forget the 
obstacles to its accomplishment, I am the more free to ex- 
press my conviction that our prospects were never so bright. 
Nonconformity itself has not been so powerful a force in the 
nation since the days of the Long Parliament as it is to-day ; 
and while it is able to exert so much influence on the settle- 
ment of other questions, it is not to be supposed that it will 
consent to an indefinite postponement of that in which it is 
immediately and individually interested. In truth, it has but 
to make up its own mind and it would become impossible to 
delay the settlement of its just demands. It has been hin- 
dered hitherto partly by the hesitation among its own sup- 
porters, partly by the unselfishness with which it has been 
ready to take yeoman service in the promotion of other 
reforms, and trust to the growth of the sentiments of justice 
for the securing of its own rights. But that policy cannot go 
on for ever, and there are signs of coming change. Instead 
of hearing that Disestablishment is the dream of Utopians, 
we find Churchmen on every side contemplating it as a possi- 
bility, and exhorting one another, as though in their secret 
hearts they felt it to be a certainty. Bishops talk of it with 
trembling lips, and urge their friends to prepare for it. 
Statesmen calculate it among the contingencies of a future 
which may not be far distant. 

Of all recent deliverances on this question there is none 
which has attracted so much attention as the remarkable 
letter from Mr. Gladstone to the Bishop of St. Asaph. It is 
a sign of the times. In one sense, indeed, it might be said 
that it does not treat of Disestablishment. Certainly the 
questions which men would have most wished him to discuss 
are waived aside, and, if we remember what his position is, 
and what must attach to every word he says, very naturally 
waived aside. Will it come? Ought it to come? Must it 
come? Is it near, or is it somewhat distant, or is it indefi- 
nitely remote ?—are the questions on which we should like to 

have Mr. Gladstone’s opinion; but he certainly would not 
have been entitled to the epithets given to him of our 
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‘miraculous, our almost supernatural Premier,” if he had given 
even an inkling of his views upon them. It may be said that 
his very silence disposes of any idea that he will ever under- 
take the Disestablishment of the Anglican Church. For my 
own part I never entertained such an expectation ; and, had I 
believed that the end was likely to be attained by a sudden 
rush and daring coup de force rather than by the steady 
growth of opinion, I might have felt that Mr. Gladstone’s 
supremacy in the Liberal party was a hindrance rather than 
a help to our triumph. It is certain that on this, as on other 
questions, he is a great conservative force, as the Tories will 
yet find to their cost. As a Nonconformist I have supported him 
with the full knowledge of this fact, trusting much to the 
influence of his Liberal feeling on all subjects, but still more 
to the growth of that love of righteousness which he has 
always put forth as the leading principle of political life. If 
it has done nothing else, it has created an atmosphere by 
whose bracing influence we are profiting everywhere. We 
have been blamed for our adherence to him, and even told by 
a distinguished politician, who amid all eccentricities has 
been faithful to our cause, that Disestablishment has been 
postponed because of our devotion to the Liberal party, and 
especially to its chief. I do not believe it. No doubt, were 
all Nonconformists true to their own principles, and banded 
together in one great confederacy to assert their demand for 
religious equality, it would be difficult, if not impossible, to 
resist it. But we have not reached that stage. Religious 
equality cannot with advantage be separated from the other 
items of the Liberal programme. Perhaps more than any 
other it will need to be sustained by the united force of a 
strong Liberal party; and they are, I believe, doing most to 
promote it who seek to diffuse Liberal sentiment and consoli- 
date the Liberal party. It is coming, but it will not come as 
the result of sectional action. Nor, for one, do I want it as a 
payment for our services to the party. I render what poor 
service I can because I am a Liberal, and I am content to 
wait till the party and nation are so impregnated with true 
Liberal opinion, and so educated in principle, that the redress 
of the wrong under which we have suffered for centuries will 


be felt to be an imperative act of justice which cannot be 
delayed. 
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That it is a wrong I am entitled to infer from a striking 
passage in Mr. Gladstone’s letter. 


The sixteenth century made the Church and nation independent, and 
established the external framework of an ecclesiastical policy, but it seems 
difficult to show that the religion now professed as national in England 
took its rise at that epoch otherwise than as a legal and national profes- 
sion, It seems plain that the great bulk of those burnt under Mary were 
Puritans. Under Elizabeth we have to look, I believe, with very rare and 
remarkable exceptions, among Puritans or among recusants, for the exhi- 
bition of an active and definite religious life. A strong pressure from 
without bound together a heterogeneous mass. In the religion of theology 
I apprehend that what is termed Anglicanism began with Hooker, an 
authority still so high among us that none disowned him, a writer whose 
work is said by Walton to have attracted the laudatory admiration of the 
reigning Pope. But the body to which Hooker belonged also contained 
Cartwright, and contained, too, men of the Millenary Petition. These 
internal differences ripened after a time into convulsion, tyranny, and 
revolution. I cannot severely blame those who overset Episcopacy for 
their oversetting, nor those who brought it back for their bringing it back. 
The contending elements could not live together in the same dwelling 
upon tolerable terms. Every effort was made to devise schemes of com- 
prehension, and every effort failed. It was better, I suppose, that the 
rival partisans should part than that they should carry the country onward 
from one revolution to another, They parted in Scotland by casting out 
Episcopacy at the Revolution. They parted in England legally at the 

testoration, and morally when a series of subsequent experiences had 
shown that the system then established by law was the only one in which 
the bulk of the nation could be content to abide. 


To what does this all come ? It means that even Puri- 
tanism had once a place in the National Church, and was 
only cast out by the triumph of force. It is a clear state- 
ment of the history, which both justifies our contention 
relative to the rights of the nation in the property, and 
tacitly admits that up to this point we have sutfered a 
cruel wrong. Its vast estates accrued to the Church when 
the distinction between Conformist and Nonconformist was 
unknown, when the Church and the nation were in fact 
coterminous. The first change was made to pure Lrastian- 
ism in the sixteenth century. The second, us Mr. Glad- 
stone says, was that which really introduced into it a 
Protestant element, and that was due mainly to Puritan in- 
fluences. Erastianism made the courtiers of s!eury VIL. ; 


stern Protestantism, tinged with Puritan feeling, ./\icated the 
martyrs whom his daughter sacrificed. But the property was 
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held by the Church under all these changes of circumstance. 
When the Reformation was triumphant the idea was still to 
comprehend all, and it was not till the Restoration that the 
present holders finally asserted their supremacy, and drove 
out their opponents by the power of law. But even they were 
so conscious that the Church ought to be the nation that they 
spared no effort in order to suppress Dissent. They could 
not or would not comprehend. They did their utmost by 
pillory, prison, and penalty of every kind to coerce the nation 
into the Church. They failed in their effort, but they did 
not the less retain the national estate as the property of the 
sect. 


Here, then, is the plain fact. It is force majeure which has 
secured the possession of a great national estate for a par- 
ticular section of the people. The clergy describe them as 
the “‘ Holy Catholic Church,” but they must be conscious that 
outside their own community there is no one who recognizes 
the claim, and that the representatives of the older Church 
which, with more show of reason, assumes that character, 
treats them as heretics and usurpers, and that their property 
is theirs not in virtue of those unsustained pretensions, but 
because they managed to set up their Church as the Church of 
the nation, partly by means of Monk’s soldiers, and still more 
by the will of a majority of the people. If the property given 
in ante-Reformation times is the property of a Church, the 
present Anglican Church is not the rightful owner. If, as we 
believe, it was given to the Church when nation and church 
were one, it is national property, and ought not to be the 
monopoly of a section of the people. 

Far be it from me to suggest that Mr. Gladstone has any 
sympathy with the conclusions I draw from his statement, 
I simply put them as what appear to me the logical 
results. In truth, the idea underlies his whole appeal to the 
bishop and his conference. He tells them practically that 
Disestablishment, coming in consequence of their dissensions, 
would be discreditable to themselves, and urges on them 
the duty of preserving the comprehensiveness of the Church. 
The suppressed premiss here is that any further division 
in the Church would endin Disestablishment, that is, it would 
make the force outside so powerful that it could not be resisted. 
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But what, we ask, of those who are already outside? The 
equity of any demand does not depend upon the members 
who are interested in its concession. The argument for Dis- 
establishment would not be increased in its intrinsic power by 
the addition of a large number of seceders (whether Ritualist 
or Evangelical) to the ranks of Nonconformity. There would 
be a greater numerical strength behind it, and that would 
practically decide the issue, but the justice of the case 
remains the same. ‘The plea for comprehensiveness is really 
a plea for nationality, but as the Church is not, and cannod 
be made truly national, what it really amounts to simply is that 
Churchmen should not hasten the certain issue by throwing & 
preponderating force on the side of the attack. 

The appeal for the exercise of mutual tolerance finds a very 
strange comment in the arguments of Church defenders 
themselves, many of whom, so far from being captivated by 
this ideal of comprehensiveness, seem to regard the Establish- 
ment as specially valuable because of its power of repression. 
The Evangelical prizes it as a defence of Protestantism, that is, 
a force for the suppression of Romanism, an end for which, how- 
ever, experience has not shown it to be a peculiarly suitable 
and eflicient instrument. Another class, certainly with more 
justification, insist upon its utility in the repression of enthu- 
siasm, and it has achieved so much success in this respect 
that a speaker at the recent Diocesan Conference in Liverpool 
told his hearers that in the eighteenth century the cause of 
Christianity had become so desperate that Bishop Butler 
refused the see of Canterbury because he was unwilling to be 
the head cf an institution and a faith so clearly doomed. At 
present enthusiasm has proved too strong for the old restraints. 
Whether the force that has quickened the Church into a new 
life will yet overthrow the Establishment remains to be seen. 

The Rev. $. A. Barnett, the liberal, large-hearted, and earnest 
rector of Whitechapel, has put the same kind of argument in 
an article in the current number of The Contemporary Review : 
** Disestablishment,”’ he says, ‘‘ would establish clericalism, 
a force which more than once in history has made religion 
hateful, and roused for its repression the God-fearing men of 
the nation.” My. Barnett must surely have expected those 
to whom he addressed such an argument as this, to be not 
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only ignorant of the facts of history, but to be altogether 
blind to what is passing under their own eyes. Clericalism 
is established, and because of being established under the 
shadow of the law, and with that protection which it enjoys 
through the action of that instinct of self-defence which leads 
even its gravest opponents to tolerate its growth rather than 
risk the safety of the Establishment. What is more, though 
its tendency must always be to make religion obnoxious, its 
power to make it also oppressive has been derived from the 
State. To talk about its being ‘‘ established’ by Disestab- 
lishment is to have recourse to that ambiguity of language 
of which some Church defenders are so fond, but which can 
only serve to confuse and perplex the unwary, Even were 
we to accept Mr. Barnett’s premiss we should deny its con- 
clusion. I object to clericalism, as any man can, and only 
wonder at the indifference with which some regard it, under 
the strange fallacy that there is something in the atmosphere 
of this nineteenth century which renders it either impotent 
or innocuous. The religion of Jesus Christ has never had 
a more deadly foe, but I have too much faith in God and His 
truth to desire that even it should be suppressed by the power 
of the State. A gentleman who, as a Nonconformist, ought 
to have had more intelligent views on the subject, but who 
shared Mr. Barnett’s opinion, expressed his anxieties as to 
the possibilities of Disestablishment in this respect to a dis- 
tinguished member of Parliament, a Whig and a Churchman. 
He expected to find sympathy, but the answer was, “‘ The laity 
of the Church can take care of themselves, if you will only 
let them. There is our hope. The Establishment would not 
put down clericalism. It ought not if it both would and 
could. There is no security for truth like perfect freedom.” 


NIGHT AND MORNING AMONG THE OUTCAST, 


Ir was owing possibly to the limited area of the Guildhall, and 
not to any lack of hospitality on the part of the new Lord Mayor, 
that the present writer was not invited to the great banquet 
on the 10th ultimo. Failing of an invitation to meet the 
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Lord Mayor at dinner on the Monday evening, he the more 
readily accepted an invitation to meet the Secretary of the 
London Congregational Union at breakfast on the previous 
Sunday morning. It is true the guests at the breakfast were 
not so select a company as those which gathered at the 
dinner; nor was the hour of the former feast so convenient 
as that fixed for the latter one. There were some who con- 
sidered a six o’clock breakfast unconscionably early, and 
others who thought it unreasonably late. 

Those of the invited who lived in the suburbs saw not 
clearly how the appointment was to be kept, as there are no 
early city trains running on a Sunday morning. It is under- 
stood that the host himself usually leaves his own house for 
the rendezvous at three o’clock in the morning. Several of 
the guests on this occasion had done the same, walking every 
step of the way. Perhaps they did as well as their fellow- 
guest did, who secured a lodging under the shadow of St. 
Paul’s, and who might have slept if the chiming of a half- 
dozen sets of bells, four times in every hour, had made sleep 
possible. As it was he could only count the quarters rest- 
lessly, anticipative of his breakfast. 

Within an hour of the time appointed he sallied forth into 
Cheapside on his way to the Surrey side. The morning was 
fresh and fine, and the clouds far overhead were scudding 
away from the ghost of a half-moon; the electric lights 
burning fiercely in the-silent and deserted streets threw into 
black relief the imposing pile of St. Paul’s, and formed a 
picture which sharply contrasted with the aspect -of Cheap- 
side at midday. No one was to be seen besides X 101, who 
was testing the security of shop-door fastenings, and in whose 
vigilant care and keeping Cheapside was evidently safe. 

On both sides of the street were groups of flags artistically 
arranged, in preparation for the Lord Mayor’s show, looking 
quite useless and impertinent at this hour in the morning, 
when scarcely a soul was astir to admire them. The object 
which had drawn one out of bed an hour or two before the 
world was aired, was so very utilitarian, and one’s mood 
so much in harmony with this object, that this ‘‘ barbaric’’ 
and expensive show, of which these flags were the foretaste. 
seemed almost an offence, although one felt that it would be 
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prudent to wag neither tongue nor pen in eavilling at an 
institution so venerable and so popular. A rich and Christian 
city has as much right, if it is so minded, to spend its money 
in turtle soup, and tableaux of Wat Tyler and Dick Whitting- 
ton, as in feeding sturdy vagrants who sleep on its bridges, 
and sheltering fecble women and children who shiver through 
the night watches beneath the wintry stars. 

In a few minutes we reached London Bridge, which also 
was deserted, although but an hour or two before, scores of 
miserable men and some famished women and children had 
been sleeping in these recesses. Not a pleasant place in which 
to sleep! Stone is a conductor of heat; and if you have not 
much heat in your body to start with, these cold slabs of 
stone, if you make your bed upon them, will in a few hours 
conduct more heat from you than will be pleasant or safe. 
On looking over the parapet, the river beneath looks like a 
flood of ink, flowing silently through a silent city. On West- 
minster Bridge yonder, indicated by the clock-tower, whose 
illuminated dial shines through the darkness, Wordsworth 
had written in 1803 : 


* Earth has not anything to show more fair.” 


What would he have written had he stood on London Bridge 
in 185 t, and counted from seventy to a hundred men, women, 
and children, huddled together asleep in these recesses in the 
small hours of a dark November morning ? 

It is the month said to be notable for suicides. One can 
understand how alluring that dark flood must look to the 
man or woman who is famishing, without hope of succour, and 
whom man’s inhumanity has robbed of all faith in a bene- 
ficent Providence. 

But our appointment is to be kept by six o’clock at 
*‘Collier’s Rents.” ‘‘ Where is Collier’s Rents?” we ask of 
a lad who keeps a coffee-stall near the kerbstone by St. 
George’s Church in the Borough. ‘‘Fust turnin’ on the 
left.” It was pleasant to sce the lad’s face light up as he 
gave this information, adding, ‘‘ They’re goin’ to give ’em a 
breakfast.” This was purely disinterested joy in the benefit 
of others; for the action of the London Congregational Union 
in ‘givin’ ’em a breakfast’? was evidently inimical to the 
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interests of his coffee-stall. Perhaps, however, he was shrewd 
enough to know that never a customer would he get from 
these penniless guests who were to feast gratis hard by. 
‘** The fust turnin’ on the left” when explored led to nowhere, 
and was an offensive, malodorous quarter to find one’s self in, 
and not particularly safe; and there was no friendly X 102 
to show the way. 

At length the old chapel, now metamorphosed into a hall, 
was stumbled upon, its bright lamp hanging out in these 
recking and filthy regions as a weleome guide into a—port. 
Possibly this was once a respectable neighbourhood; but it 
requires quite an effort of imagination now to conceive that it 
had ever been such, although the clock within the hall is so 
venerable and respectable an article of its furniture that it 
suggests the possibility of better days. It probably measured 
out the hour when De Foe stood in the pillory, and has 
doubtless looked down upon the powdered perukes of many a 
wealthy citizen and sturdy Nonconformist, whose schismatic 
meeting-house being barely tolerated, had to hide its head 
here in the labyrinth of Angel Alley. 

How these ancient worthies would stare could they come 
back to see this congregation—gathered together not for a 
a six o’clock prayer-meeting, but for a six o’clock breakfast, 
in anticipation of which some of them have been waiting for 
hours! Let us look round upon the guests. There are fewer 





this morning than usual—only some 170, mostly men, with a 
sprinkling of women and boys. What a sight! Half of them 
are asleep as they sit; the grateful warmth of the building 
soliciting them thereto. Some are propped up by their 
wakeful neighbours, and others are curled into fantastically 
cramped postures, yet fast asleep and snoring. The upper 
windows are wisely left open for ventilation. By ascending 
the platform we obtain a full view of the company. They 
are not of the ‘Bill Sykes’’ and ‘‘ Dismal Jemmy”’ type ; 
and although many of them have an unwashed look, one only 
is ragged. The majority are apparently broken-down British 
workmen. This, in many cases, was ascertained to be the 
fact. One was a boiler-maker, another a wood-carver, a 
third an engineer. One or two wore their hair cut rigorously 
close, but that was in gratification of their personal taste in 
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the matter, and not in accordance with the inexorable regu- 
lation of some coiffeur in Her Majesty’s service. Half of 
them were men between forty and fifty years of age; some 
with intelligent faces, and not a few with heads of quite 
respectable size and shape. A considerable proportion were 
young men, and not yet with the marks of the tramp upon 
them. One was a genuine African, whose thick lips, parted 
in expectation of breakfast, revealed a row of beautiful teeth, 
such as any molarless alderman might envy ; the pure ebony 
of his face being radiant the while as he watched the pre- 
parations for the meal. Yonder was a handsome Hindu boy 
of about fourteen, who hailed from Bombay, but who was 
now drifting to and fro in the London streets. 

How had this motley company been gathered, and whence 
had they come ? 

The gathering of them was a most saddening and weary 
business. ‘‘ What time was it when we started?” asked a 
brother of the cloth of his companion. ‘“‘ Half-past twelve.” 
** Yes, and we have been tramping ever since.” “For our 
encouragement we had been previously told not to go down 
the ‘Mint,’ for heads had been broken there recently, and 
robbery was not uncommon; but we went nevertheless.” 
‘We picked up seventy on London Bridge—men and women 
huddled together asleep. When aroused, they would start 
up, saying, ‘ Yes, sir’—‘all right, sir’—‘we’re going, sir,’ 
beginning to ‘move on,’ although half asleep. In one vile 
and offensive spot twelve men were found crouching together 
in an indistinguishable mass.” 

One of the guests had just arrived in London after four 
days’ tramp from Derby. Another had walked from Bolton. 
Another had slept in the streets that night for the first time. 
Some were very reticent about their history. We went to 
one man in the hall, a man with a bright, intelligent look, 
of cleaner appearance than the rest, and one of the most 
respectable of the company, and began to talk with him. 

‘Tt must have been a strange wave of misfortune which 
landed you here?” Fora while he was silent. Then look- 
ing up questioningly, he asked, ‘‘Do you know me, sir?” 
“No, only you are not quite like the rest of the company, 
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and .’ Then after another pause, he replied, “ Well, sir, 
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I was met at the foot of London Bridge, and invited to come, 
and I am very grateful for the invitation.” ‘You are very 
welcome,”’ was the reply; ‘“‘and we do not wish to pry into 
the history of your misfortune, if it is painful for you to 
relate it.” 

Punctually at six the breakfast is served. A large paper 
bag containing sandwiches is quickly distributed to each 
person. ‘This arrangement is not only the most expeditious, 
but has also the advantage of permitting the guest to dispose 
of his portion as he thinks fit. Many present thought fit to 
reserve half their breakfast for lunch. Some were too sleepy 
to be cognizant of what was going on, as the food was being 
distributed, and had to be vigorously nudged by their neigh- 
bours, to be made distinctly aware that food was actually in 
their hands. There was ‘‘ grace before meat,’ of course. 
The custom of saying grace before meat, Charles Lamb 
observes, arose in the times when a good dinner was not a 
matter of everyday occurrence. We can readily understand 
that it would be under such circumstances a sincere act of 
thanksgiving. The singing of grace at ‘‘Collier’s Rents” 
reminded one, by its heartiness, of the origin of the custom. 
And now unlimited coffee was flowing everywhere, and busi- 
ness was fairly begun, the food and drink being kindly dis- 
tributed by ladies (assisted by gentlemen), who had sacrificed 
a night’s sleep in order to be present. 

While the meal was being despatched, some friends of the 
movement, who had walked into Southwark from an outlying 
suburb (among whom were three young ladies), entertained 
the company by the singing of sacred songs. Every one was 
now awake ; and it was cheering to observe how the stolid 
and hopeless expression on many a face died away, and how 
any bit of pleasantry which the Secretary might start in 
order to put his poor friends at their ease, was responded to 
by a murmuring ripple of suppressed laughter, which ran 
along the benches, and dissipated the oppressive silence of 
this patient, waiting, hungry throng. 

The behaviour of the company was unexceptionable. They 
were quiet, orderly, and attentive—except when asleep. It 
was pleasing also to notice how considerate of his neighbour 
each man was in helping to distribute the food and drink. 
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The breakfast ended, a brief service followed. 

This six o’clock breakfast is not used as a means of entrap- 
ping poor unwilling hearers into a gospel service ; it is felt to 
be well, nevertheless, that these poor folk should not be sent 
away without some glimpse of the gospel being given to them. 
For this they are quite prepared. They are evidently ac- 
quainted with the hymns and tunes which are sung. One is 
surprised to hear them join so intelligently in the repetition of 
the Lord’s Prayer; they are attentive to the words which 
follow; and when the congregation breaks up, it is found 
that the meal and the service together have occupied but 
little over an hour. And there has been an air of reality and 
of business all through; no goody-goody, no claptrap, no 
cant; but intelligent sympathy, and good sense, and brotherly 
kindness. 

Before being dismissed they are invited to come again, if 
they wish, in the afternoon, when advice and help will be 
given to the best of our ability. Then, with a cheerful ‘Good 
morning, sir,’’ ‘Thank you, sir,” one by one the company 
take their way into the inhospitable street, and the tired 
scouts and helpers also go their ways—some to seek tlic 
friendly pillow, and some to seek the pulpits in which they 
are pledged to stand. 

‘‘And the same familiar faces look up for coffee week by 
week?” Yes,a few. On this particular morning, for example, 
seven were recognized by the practised eyes of the workers as 
old faces. Seven out of one hundred and seventy! But if 
they were all the same faces, what a condition of misery would 
that be which could induce from one hundred and seventy to 
two hundred people to wait from midnight until dawn for a 
sandwich and a cup of coffee! 

The writer was fortunate, or unfortunate, in choosing this 
particular Sunday for his visit, for there were fewer present 
than usual, and fewer terrible cases of distress than there had 
been on some former occasions ; but, taking the broad fact as 
it stands, it may be briefly stated thus: that within the 
limited area around ‘‘ Collier’s Rents,’’ which is scoured and 
searched by the helpers in this movement, there are to be 
found in the small hours of every Sunday morning some two 
hundred persons, of all ages, and of both sexes, half-starved, 
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and with only a November fog for a blanket to cover them as 
they sleep upon their bed of granite. But this is not the 
whole case. Probably two hundred of such persons could be 
found thus on every morning of the week. The grand total 
of the homeless in London, could it be set down, would be 
simply appalling to any heart not yet destitute of compassion. 
But could we ascertain the exact number of persons who sleep 
in the London streets, we should be but touching the fringe 
of an enormous web of misery, the greater part of which 
refuses to thrust itself upon the public gaze. 

‘‘Every man is wanted,” says Emerson, “and no man is 
wanted very much.” One of the speakers at this six o’clock 
breakfast told the hopeless-looking men before him, as an 
argument against despair, that the fact of their being in 
God’s world was a proof that they were wanted ; but looking 
upon these poor folk one had ‘to make believe very much” 
before he could receive the first part of the Emersonian dictum, 
‘Every man is wanted.” If these two hundred persons had 
been found dead in the streets instead of asleep, there would 
have been an agonizing paragraph in the next morning’s 
paper, and a little uplifting of hands in horror, and then the 
streets would have been clear to accommodate another two 
hundred, 

“There is no help for it,’ says the philosophic reader ; 
‘these are the chips which necessarily fall about the stately 
figure of civilization as it is being shaped into beauty!” 
Those who can believe that there is no help for it, cannot at 
the same time believe that the Son of Man will judge the 
world, saying, ‘I was a hungered, and ye gave me no meat; 
a stranger, and ye took me not in.” 

It is indeed a comfort to fall back upon philosophic reflec- 
tions when, after one has done his utmost to mitigate the 
misery of Christ’s poor, the sum of it seems almost as great 
as it was before he began; but to 

Sit still in easy chairs, 
And damn the general world for standing up, 
comforting ourselves meanwhile with philosophic reflections, 
is a course of action attended by quite fatal consequences. 

It was with a sad heart that one went homeward to his own 

breakfast-table, and with mingled feelings that one looked 
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round upon the children, fresh from their sleep, and rosy 
from their bath. In the forty winks which one snatched in 
the train homewards, the scene which was left behind arose 
once more and troubled the sleeper ; and for a second time he 
mounted the platform and addressed the congregation of God’s 
poor somewhat in this fashion— 

“Poor hungry guests! who stagger in the rear of our 
beautiful civilization — you, the ‘ hindermost,’ whom our 
pitiless philosophy has abandoned to the fate which awaits 
the ‘ hindermost ’—perhaps if some of us could see the thing 
aright, your misery and pain are sacrificial; and you, in 
other worlds and in other lives, may come to see of the travail 
of your souls and be satisfied. Your sacrifice is not in vain, 
for the cross on which ye are lifted up is so fearful a sight 
to some of us, that we go to and fro in the city beating upon 
our breasts. Already we are beginning to be ashamed of our 
‘comfortable Christianity.’ We cannot sit at our feasts except 
blindfolded to shut out the offensive vision of Lazarus and his 
sores. We wear our purple and fine linen apologetically. 

Ye have great allies ; 
Your friends are exultations, agonies, 
And love, and man’s unconquerable mind. 

Some of us are beginning to be ashamed of putting you off 
with alms, when we should give you healing; with charity, 
when your right is justice. And some of us who do not love 
you are beginning at least to be afraid of you—to fear that 
you may come in upon us like a flood and sweep all our plea- 
sant things away, or blow us into the heavens by the explosive 
force of your righteous discontent, and the assertion of your 
injured manhood. But there are more of us who love you, 
injured friends, than you will readily believe—noble, tender 
hearts which bleed inwardly in pity for you, and who are 
asking how to help you best; who would give you not break- 
fasts only, but their own souls also; who are groping their 
way out of theories which their consciences feel to be inhuman, 
and out of falsehood of every kind, towards the actual truth, 
which is the basis of all right human relationship; and who 
are awaiting that one word of direction, which shall be the 
signal of all effective benevolent operation, and the beginning 
of the blessed work of judgment and of mercy.” 

GEO. LITTLEMORE. 
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CHRISTIAN SOCIALISM IN THE CONGREGATIONAL 
UNION. 


A REPLY AND EXPOSITION. 


Ir has been urged that I, and those who are in sympathy 
with the views I advocate, have suggested no remedy in the 
case we have stated. No remedy; I fear that we are not alone 
in this matter. From the opponents of every political and 
social reform we hear the same criticism. The landlords 
give that answer to every advocate of land reform, and so on 
with respect to all the great movements of the day. The 
advocates of Disestablishment are told every day, that the 
result of their scheme would be that the sect now connected 
with the State would be more certainly endowed and more 
powerfully established than ever. Every one who sets an evil 
before his fellows always finds himself in the position in 
which we are placed to-day. His reforms are denounced by 
those who oppose them as no remedies. What remedy, it is 
asked by others, has come from the “ Bitter Cry’? That 
revealed a state of irreligion, immorality, and depravity 
perfectly awful to contemplate. Where is the remedy? Is it 
to ke found in the opening of a few mission halls, the dis- 
tribution of some cast-off clothing, and in the giving of break- 
fasts to a few hundred street casuals ? If we are to be charged 
with having suggested no remedy, the charge lies with 
creater force against those who first raised the bitter cry, and 
placed themselves thereby under responsibilities compared 
with which ours are but as a small part compared with a great 
whole. 

But is it quite true that we have suggested no remedy ? 
What have we done ? or rather, what have we tried to do ? 

In the appeal which we made to the Congregational Union, 
we started with the fact that we were not asking a legislative 
assembly to make laws, nor a meeting of men in authority to 
make rules of life for others. We asked for sympathy from 
the assembly, with men and women who are underpaid and 
overworked. That we proved such to be the case is admitted 
by all, even by our severest critics. We did not get all we 
asked, formally or officially ; but in a deeper and truer sense 
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we got much more than we asked or expected. To us it is a 
very long step towards a remedy, that we have got the terrible 
fact right home to the heart of our churches, that thousands 
of honest, industrious men and women are living a life of 
awful poverty, sadness, and sorrow. We mean to keep to 
work until the conscience of the churches is as deeply moved 
as were the hearts of hundreds in the City Temple last May. 
The fact, and no one denies it, is this—there are men 
engaged in large commercial enterprises, and some of them 
are professed Christian men, who have made, and are still 
making, large profits, and who pay workers in the East ind 
and elsewhere the miserable pittance of one shilling for a 
day’s work of twelve, fourteen, and sixteen hours. The fact 
too is this also—that hitherto Christian men have never 
thought that there was anything wrong in this state of things ; 
on the contrary, both in public and in private, they defend it 
upon the principle that the law of supply and demand com- 
pels them to buy in the cheapest and sell in the dearest market. 
This may seem a “‘hard saying,” but it is atrue one. Many 
illustrations could be given of this. Far away from the East 
End there is a large ‘‘ place of business.” The head of a 
department dies; his place is offered to a younger man at half 
the salary received by the deceased manager. ‘The offer was 
indignantly refused by the young but clever man. He was 
sent about his business. Why? On the plea that there were 
plenty more willing to step into his shoes. On the market- 
price principle the action of the master may be justified, has 
been and will be justified. I present it as a part of the fact, 
the full extent of which is overwork and underpay at one end, 
and unfair profits at the other. We have been told that it is 
no use “kicking against the pricks of circumstances.” Cir- 
cumstances, we admit they are, but not brought about by the 
operation of necessary laws. But it may be said that the 
instance just given is exceptional. It is not; it illustrates the 
** ideas” of business principles far too prevalent even amongst 
Christian men. At the other end the circumstances are as 
follows, a big business, in the midst of the fiercest competition, 
is made into a limited company. ‘Ten per cent. is guaranteed 
to investors by the promotors, who sell their own business 
for a very big sum to the new proprietors. Ten per cent. 
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for money merely invested, after large salaries are paid to 
active directors, &¢., and the wages paid to the poor wretched 
worker is about one penny per hour, or one shilling for a full 
and weary day. That is part of the Fact, and we present 
it again as a comment upon the method of business, about 
which our critics write as if if were a necessity of nature 
or a law of God. 

What is your remedy? Who is to blame? It is more 
than hinted that no one is to blame, and that there is no 
remedy. If blame there is, it rests with the Land Laws, by 
the ‘‘ brutal” operation of which thousands are driven into 
the cities and towns, and chiefly into London. But, while we 
are ready to demand land reforms we cannot forget the fact 
that in America the same condition obtains in the great 
towns. The cry there is against capital. Capitalist kings 
and millionaire monopolists are denounced as the cause of 
starvation wages in the United States. The American am- 
bassador seems to endorse this complaint, and sees in capital 
the only danger to the Union. But what is our remedy? 
We ask Christian men to mitigate the severity of the market- 
price rule by the just and safe method of Profit Sharing. We 
are at once met with the statement that our demand is unjust, 
but that if adopted it means charity on the part of the 
master, and in some cases ruin. We deny both. It is no 
charity to give labour a fair share of the ultimate profit 
gained upon the work done. We want Christian men to feel 
that such a principle is mere simple justice. But what of the 
ruin? Well, the late Professor Fawcett disposed of that fear. 
Profit-sharing he declared always means more wage for 
labour, and more profit for capital. Mr. Fawcett’s theories 
have been, as he stated, confirmed by a very widespread 
experience in France, Germany, and in England. If this be 
true, and the authority is great, whence arises the fear that 
we are urging Christian capitalists to enter upon an enterprise 
in which they will be ruined? It is a baseless fear. The 
man who pays a fair wage, upon the principle of profit-shar- 
ing, will get the best living mechanism into his factory or 
warehouse. Manufacturers never think it a mistake to sink 
much money in filling their factories with the latest and best 
machinery. It is by that method they beat inferior men out 
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of the market. And I have yet to learn that the application 
of the same principle to the human machinery of business 
will end in ruin. Manufacturers are ruined by keeping old 
and bad machinery in use too long. It is then said, What 
will you do for the “rest,” both masters and men? As for 
the bad masters, they will go as they ought to go. And as for 
the idle, drunken, and therefore incapable workmen and work- 
women they will go also. They ‘‘ go out” as it is; but some 
of them with more hope in life may be lifted up in a truer 
workmanship, and take their place side by side with the 
profit-sharers, who rule toil with patience, and work with 
jntelligence, cheered by a sense of justice and by the increase 
of rest, comfort,’and joy in life. 

So far, then, we urged as some remedy, the awakening of 
conscience in the churches to the fact we presented, and the 
adoption by Christian men of the principle of profit-sharing, 
at once safe and just. Much, we admit, will remain to be 
done. A great lesson has to be learnt by capitalists. They 
have no right to make manufacturer’s profits out of mere 
brokering. This is the cruelty of many big men in London. 
With Christian men we would deal as in the court of con- 
science. In some cases the result must be the lowering of 
incomes and the decrease of profits; but, on the other side, 
we will place a clear conscience and a contented heart. With 
men who refuse the writ of the court of conscience we shall 
have to deal in another fashion. We must endeavour to 
organize the underpaid clerk, the overworked labourer, into a 
trades combination, so that the ‘contemptible being,” so 
eloquently denounced in these pages last month, may have to 
deal, not with isolated men and lonely women, but with a 
strong and determined trades council. We mean to do our 
best to make one market somewhat dearer for these white 
slave-owners. ‘To do this we shall need help. But the pro- 
ject is not impossible. The starvation wage will end some 
day, and the market-price rule come to an end, even for men 
whose sole aim is money, 

Of course it may be said, all this is no remedy. But, on 
the other hand, we say it is; and we back up our words with 
facts, figures, and words of authority and power spoken 
and written by men such as Professor Fawcett, and those 
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capitalists in England, France, and Germany, by whom the 
profit-sharing policy has been tried and well proved. If, 
however, we have offered no solution for this great social 
problem, what then? Are we to content ourselves with such 
a failure? Surely no. The more need that, in season and 
out of season, we should set the terrible and growing fact of 
poverty and overwork more and more before the Christian 
people of our own churches. If all our remedies fail, is there 
no one who ought to seek after others? Their responsibility 
is greater than ours. We have tried and do still try. What 
have they done, or what do they propose? We, they say, are 
unsafe guides. Will they lead us into better and more hope- 
ful ways? We did not go to the Union to dictate ; we went 
rather for sympathy, advice, and help. Is there no help ? 
Is that the answer we are to take to the poor from the 
churches. No help, while we see the city of the rich and 
well-to-do stretching yet farther and farther out towards the 
fields and the hills, while the city of the poor grows darker, 
denser, and more dreary! No help! Are we then face to 
face with an irresistible law, an inexorable circumstance, or 
an irremediable condition? We think that we are just 
beginning to struggle, not with these invincible forces, but 
only with false commercial economy and unjust habits of 
trade. If the churches, speaking to us by their most notable 
men, denounce our remedies as fraudulent and futile, and our 
purposes as evil, and yet give us no better way, our position 
is indeed to be pitied. We cannot get rid of these people by 
methods quite easy to others. They are the sad circumstance 
of our life and work; and we can only hope that strength 
may be given us to endure unto the end, whatever that end 
may be. And it may be social degradation and misery 
deeper than we see to-day and more hopeless; or it may be 
a social revolt in which we shall find ourselves, by the force 
of sympathy and a sense of justice, on the side of those whose 
whole life is a wrong, suffered at the hands of men who could 
right it and will not ! 


GEO. S. REANEY. 


[We are extremely glad to have Mr. Reaney’s practical sug- 
gestions as to the remedy for the evils which he has brought 
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under the notice of the Union with so much earnestness. 
Now that his proposals have taken definite shape, there is 
nothing revolutionary or sensational in them, and little to 
which even the most moderate man could take exception. 
Our difficulty would be to discover why they should have 
been introduced with the denunciations of political economy, 
and strong statements relative to capital and its profits, which 
startled sober-minded men who are just as anxious to improve 
the condition of the poor as Mr. Reaney. As to the necessity 
for quickening the conscience of the Church on these points 
we are all agreed. We, at all events, fully believe in the 
value of combination among the workers; but the difficulty 
of securing such combination in this particular class of opera- 
tives, is one of the most perplexing elements in the problem 
we have to solve. As to a different adjustment of profit 
between capital and labour, that is a question which, in our 
judgment, had better be left to those who understand all the 
bearings of the question better than we profess to do. Chris- 
tian ministers can and ought to lay down great principles, 
and expose the evil and wrong-doing which may result from 
the violation of them, but we doubt whether they will do any 
real good by attempting anything beyond the employment of 
this moral influence. We do not think it necessary to enter 
into a discussion of all the points raised by Mr. Reaney, but 
we must not be understood as admitting the justice of all his 
contention on commercial questions. A controversy is not 
ended by a dogmatic assertion that ‘‘it is not right.’’ Mr. 
Reaney must give some who do not think all his views 
sound or all his utterances wise credit for as deep an interest 
in the poor and the weak as he has himself. So far as 
he has done anything to intensify the feeling of the churches 
as to their obligation in this matter, we give him such honour 
as he deserves, but he is mistaken in supposing that the 
consciences of his brethren were not awakened until May last. 
Of course we all need to have “line upon line, precept upon 
precept” on all subjects, and in so far the agitation of the 
question has done good. But there are numbers who 
have thought and worked and prayed in relation to this 
matter, who have shrunk from talking upon it because 
of their inability to suggest any satisfactory solution. We 
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must protest, however, in the most emphatic manner 
against the tone of Mr. Reaney’s first paragraph. Mission 
Halls and the ministry of benevolence, of which they are the 
centre, are a direct remedy for the ills with which we have to 
grapple everywhere. God’s remedy for man’s sin is the 
gospel, and the Mission Hall is intended primarily for the 
preaching of that gospel. After all, no small proportion of 
the misery we all deplore is the fruit of sin, and will continue 
until men are renewed in the spirit of their minds. Those 
who gave voice to that ‘‘ Bitter Cry” are working for that 
renewal, and, recognizing the fact that privation and suffering 
must be relieved, combine the work of active charity with that 
of Christian teaching. If this be not the remedy, we know. 
not where it is to be found.—Ep1ror.] 


———»00——-- 


NOTES OF THE MONTH. 


TuE latest phase in the development of the Reform question’ 


does not seem to be regarded with great satisfaction by 
extreme Radicals. But to us their complaints appear to be 
unreasonable, and will be so regarded by the country in 
general. The talk about a surrender to Lord Salisbury and 
his followers is nothing more nor less than mere bunkum. 
The Ministry have literally conceded nothing that was worth 
contending for. It is said by some dissatisfied partizans, that 
the very point which Mr. Gladstone declared the Lords should 
never carry has béen yielded to them, inasmuch as they will 
practically have the two bills in their hands at the same time. 
The whole thing is based on a misconception. For the 
Redistribution Bill will not be carried to a second reading in 
the Commons until the safety of the Franchise Bill in the 
House of Lords has been positively assured. Mr. Gladstone 
shows the spirit of a wise statesman and true patriot by refusing 
to contend for the form so long as he was able to secure the 
substance. If the negotiations go on satisfactorily both Bills 
will be secured. Should they break down, the situation will 
be as it was, with this difference, that Mr. Gladstone will 
have gained enormously by the fresh proof that he has given 
VOL. XII. 71 
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of the conciliatory spirit of the Government. In either case 
the policy is justified. There was the more reason why some 
arrangement of a pacific kind should be attempted, since we 
are assured there was no antagonism of principle either as to 
the Franchise or as to the Redistribution of Seats ; and there- 
fore a conflict conducted on party lines would simply have 
been providing an opportunity for the play of personal interests 
or mere idiosyncrasies. Not the least advantage of an 
arrangement independent of party will be that it will be fatal 
to the intrigues of the disaffected, whose boroughs are 
threatened with extinction, the schemings of the crochet- 
mongers, or the factious obstruction of Irish Nationalists. 
Radicals like Mr. Labouchere are disappointed that their 
hope of an immediate attack on the House of Lords is not to 
be realized. We do not share their feeling. The Lords have 
had an opportunity of extricating themselves from a very 
awkward position. But (as was remarked to us by a distin- 
guished Whig, a county member who has been in the House 
for more than thirty years) their Lordships have raised a 
question which will not be easily laid torest. We are content 
to wait for its quiet development, and in the meanwhile to 
satisfy ourselves if we can secure the complete reform of one 
House at a time. 


We read a short time ago a statement from some Church 
defender, that at the next election a Tory Nonconformist 
would contest one of the London boroughs. We have now 
seen this somewhat unusual phenomenon. The Tory who 
recently stood for Hackney is, we are told, an active member 
of a Congregational Church. The result in this eminently 
Nonconformist constituency does not encourage the belief that 
a Tory Nonconformist carries much political weight with his 
co-religionists. The reversal of parts supposed to be appro- 
priate to the two contending schools in this election is, to say 
the least, somewhat curious: Liberalism being represented 
by a University Professor of distinguished ability and culture, 
and Toryism by a local Nonconformist. The Professor's 
Liberalism is much more likely to find sympathy among his 
learned colleagues than is the Toryism of his opponent among 
his Church associates. Nonconformists of course differ in 
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opinion among themselves on many questions which divide 
the country, and on none more than on those which relate to 
foreign policy. But a strange change must come over the 
spirit of their dreams before English Nonconformists can ever 
ally themselves to a party which has never conceded a point to 
the champions of religious liberty until it has been literally 
forced from them. 

The Rev. T. Moore, at the recent meeting of the Church 
Congress, read a paper on the same lines as he has often 
followed before, to prove that Dissenters were as much under 
the control of the State as Churchmen. He has a line of 
argument peculiar to himself. It may be ingenious; it has 
the advantage of catching the attention and securing the 
approval of a certain class in all our communities who are 
possessed by the idea that “ advanced thought” needs pro- 
tection, whereas all that it has a right to ask is freedom. It 
exactly hits the taste of a class, always and in every con- 
troversy a large one, which fancies a tw quoque retort a 
conclusive argument, and which in this case is swoln by the 
political religionists, and the mere snobs, who are never so 
happy as when they can indulge in a sneer at Dissent. The 
one misfortune of the reasoning, so persistently put forward, 
is that it does not even touch the fringe of the argument for 
religious equality. If we were appealing to one on behalf of 
Congregational, or Wesleyan, or Baptist Churches, and urging 
Churchmen to forsake the Church of their fathers, or their 
own early days, in order that they might join one of our 
Dissenting communities, there would be some justification for 
what appears to be the very unworthy attempt to rake up 
every charge, paltry or otherwise, which can be brought 
against Dissenters, to magnify trifles into serious offences, to 
paint them all in their darkest colours, and so to secure 
a verdict—systems which, in truth, must have collapsed of 
their own inherent defects, if they had answered to the 
representations thus given of them. 

Mr. Moore’s contention is based upon the Huddersfield 
chapel case, which he describes with dramatic effect. He 
rests upon the simple fact that as Nonconformists hold pro- 
perty, in the shape of chapels or manseg, or (unfortunately, 
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as it seems to us, in some cases) endowments, they may, as 
every private citizen in this nation may, be forced into a court 
of law to vindicate their right. It would be as reasonable to 
say that the grocer who invokes the help of the County Court 
to secure the payment of his debt is established, and conducts 
his business under the control of the State, as to bring this 
allegation against Dissenting communities, who receive nothing 
from the State, as they ask nothing beyond that equitable 
administration of law which is not denied to the meanest sub- 
ject of the realm. Mr. Moore’s argument may be very strong 
against the doctrinal schedules in trust deeds (and we are 
disposed to admit its weight in this respect), or it may even 
be pressed further, as against the expediency of Churches 
holding property at all; but as a plea for the Establishment, 
it has as much relevance as a chapter of genealogy extracted 
from the Book of Chronicles. It would hardly be worth so 
much notice as this but for the fact that it has been eagerly 
taken up by some Church journals, and that it received so 
respectable an endorsement as that of the Bishop of Carlisle 
at the Congress. It is hard to understand how intelligent 
and high-minded men could have been so far blinded 
by sectarian feeling as not to see that the elaborate reason- 
ing proved only what no one in their senses would doubt, 
that wherever there is property, the courts of law may 
be called upon to determine the conditions upon which it is 
held. Is this the only kind of control the State exercises over 
the Anglican Church? The Bishop of Carlisle is a man of 
great clearness of perception and acuteness of mind. Is it 
credible that he could deliberately maintain that his Church 
is no more under the control of the State than the Congrega- 
tional church, which exists under the shadow of his cathedral. 
To begin with, how is it that he himself comes to have any 
jurisdiction in the diocese at all? He is there as the nominee 
of a certain Prime Minister, who received the right of nomina- 
tion from the electors of Great Britain acting through their 
representatives in Parliament. And he who, but for the action 
of the First Lord of the Treasury himself, the chosen of the 
House of Commons, would be only plain Dr. Harvey Goodwin, 
a learned divine, an eloquent preacher, a distinguished Church- 
man, but with as much jurisdiction in the diocese as my friend 
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Mr. Wrigley, has the coolness to talk of the freedom of his 
Church from State control. Of course I may be told that he 
is the choice of the chapter; but Iam dealing with realities 
and not mere phantasms, and one of those realities is that it 
is the Prime Minister and not the chapter by whom a bishop 
is chosen. But let me advance a stage. The bishop talks to 
the clergy of ‘‘ your Church courts,” and speaks as if these 
courts were a great privilege, of which the Liberation Society 
wished to deprive them. His lordship must surely have found 
as much difficulty in maintaining his ground when making this 
extraordinary statement as did Cicero’s augur when meeting 
his companion. A Church Congress will clearly stand a great 
deal; but it is not surprising that this extraordinary venture 
upon its credulity should have been received with laughter. 
Why, Church courts have been almost as much abused as 
bishops themselves, and for the same reason, that they are felt 
to be the representatives of the State. The difference between 
Nonconformists and Churchmen here is that we really have 
our own Church courts, whereas the Established Church has 
to submit to those established by the nation. Even if the 
complaints made against them are heard, and the alleged 
grievances redressed, it must be by the authority of the State. 
The commission which has inquired into them is a Royal 
Commission, the only way in which its recommendations can 
be made effective is by an Act of Parliament. At every point 
the State comes in, and high-minded spiritual men smart 
under a control to which they know there is nothing parallel 
in Dissenting Churches. 

Mr. Moore seems to have got it into his mind that the inter- 
ference of the State does not end with the question of property. 
What else it touches it is impossible to understand. Take the 
Huddersfield case, of which he makes so much. The Court 
decided that he could not occupy the pulpit at Ramsden 
Street Chapel. It did not inquire into the doctrine or his 
right to hold it as a Congregational minister. It naturally 
declined the assistance of those supposed to be “‘experts,” for 
it had nothing to do with the practice of the Congregational 
Churches or the authority of their creeds. One point only 
was before it. What said the trust deed as to the conditions 
of the property? Happily there are Churchmen not less 
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resolute than Mr. Moore, who see the folly of this attempt 
to throw dust in the eyes of inquirers. 


It is, no doubt, true that, as Mr. Moore says, the English clergy are 
“the freest and most independent of all ministers of the gospel; ” but 
the freedom of the individual clergy is by no means the same thing as the 
freedom of the Church. In one sense, indeed, the clergy are free because 
the Church is not. They are free to neglect their duty, or to disregard 
authority, because the Church is not free to restrain them, or to make 
laws to amend such a state of things. We grant that this individual 
freedom is, on the whole, an advantage, and that the slavery of many a 
Nonconformist minister to his congregation is a danger to religion far 
worse than any outbreak of what the Bishop of Winchester called the 
“‘excessive independence ” of the clergy of the Church of England. But 
such slavery is not a necessary incident of Disestablishment, nor is free- 
dom an unmixed benefit. The discussion in the Church Congress has not 
weakened our conviction that it is not upon such arguments as these that 
the defence of the Establishment should rest; but upon the thoroughness 
and energy of the Church’s work among the poor, and the impossibility 
of replacing that when it has once been taken away. The Bishop of 
Winchester put the case well and tersely in one sentence: ‘‘ We have 
been labouring for half a century to enforce residence; Disestablishment 
will sweep it away.” 


REVIEWS. 
DR. DALE’S NEW BOOK." 


THERE is a combination of characters apparently opposite in 
Dr. Dale which is often an occasion of surprise to those who 
have but a slight acquaintance with him. He is on some 
points one of the most mystical of contemporary theologians, 
but he is also one of the most interesting and suggestive of 
practical teachers. No man carries up religious thought into 
a purer and loftier region ; but, on the other hand, there is no 
one who so constantly makes all around him feel that if any 
one seeks to build himself a tabernacle for speculation in that 
cloud-land, instead of making his Christian principle manifest 
in the common things of daily life, his religion is vain. The 
value of the service done to Christianity by men of this type is 
not easily estimated. The result of the mistaken conceptions 
of ‘“‘unworldliness ’’ which are so prevalent has been to stunt 


* Laws of Christ for Common Life. By R. W. Date, D.D. (Hodder 
and Stoughton.) 
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the development of the religious life; to deprive society 
of some of the best and purest influences which could be 
brought to bear upon its passion and selfishness ; to leave the 
world to the dominion of evil. Dr. Dale has set his face 
against this idea both in his teaching and practice. Instead 
of an attempt to fence off a certain portion of life and treat 
that as sacred, he inculeates the sacredness of all life in its 
various activities and duties. He would have everything en- 
nobled and consecrated by being brought under the law to 
God. At no point would he allow the Christian to feel that 
he has got beyond the sphere of religion, or that any of the 
questions he has to solve can be rightly determined without 
reference to the will of God. Take, for example, his remarks 
on the choice of a profession. 


But when there is a choice, the first question should be, not ‘“* Where 
can I earn most money with the least labour?” but ‘‘ Where can 
I use my strength and faculty in the best way for the honour of God 
and the welfare of mankind?” The difference between these two 
questions involves the whole difference between serving God and serving 
mammon, between eternal life and eternal death. Take a strong case. 
A young man finds that he has a rare gift for scientific observation and 
discovery ; his education has been generous, and he has the opportunity 
of living a life of research; but he is tempted to engage in business 
pursuits which offer him the certain prospect of a great fortune. If he 
yields to the temptation, it is clear that he makes the ignobler choice—a 
choice in flagrant antagonism to the laws of Christ. He was meant to 
be a prophet, a seer; he was divinely called to make more fully known 
to men the ways and thoughts of God as revealed in the material universe. 
Had he accepted his true mission, he would have augmented the know- 
ledge of the race and augmented its power. He has taken a bribe from 
the devil to quench the light which God had kindled; he has chosen to 
serve himself rather than to glorify God and to bless mankind. 


Very striking and suggestive is the following passage on 
the religiousness of the municipal life, taken from an exceed- 
ingly thoughtful chapter on ‘ Political and Municipal Duty.” 


I sometimes think that municipalities can do more for the people than 
Parliament. Their powers will probably be enlarged; but under the 
power which they possess already they can greatly diminish the amount 
of sickness in the community, and can prolong human life. They can 
prevent—they have prevented—tens of thousands of wives from becoming 
widows, tens of thousands of children from becoming orphans. ‘They 
can do very much to improve those miserable homes which are fatal not 
only to health, but to decency and morality. They can give to the poor the 
e njoyment of pleasant parks and gardens, and the intellectual cultivation 
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and refinement of public libraries and galleries of art. They can redress 
in many ways the inequalities of human conditions. The gracious words 
of Christ, ‘* Inasmuch as ye did it unto one of these My brethren, even 
these least, ye did it unto Me,” will be addressed not only to those who 
with their own hands fed the hungry, and clothed the naked, and cared 
for the sick, but to those who supported a municipal policy which lessened 
the miseries of the wretched, and added brightness to the lives of the 
desolate. And the terrible rebuke, ‘‘ Inasmuch as ye did it not unto one of 
these least, ye did it not unto Me,” will condemn the selfishness of those 
who refused to make municipal government the instrument of a policy of 
justice and humanity. 

This is the principle which pervades this book, and 
which imparts to it its value and interest. Some portion 
of it—the chapter, for example, on ‘‘Obeying Christ ’’— 
has appeared in our own pages, and that very striking 
paper may help our readers to understand the charm which 
belongs to the entire volume. Practical religious teaching 
may easily be made extremely dry and uninviting, but Dr. 
Dale succeeds in investing it with singular beauty and attrac- 
tiveness. In the first place, he looks at everything in its 
relation to a great principle, so that even trifles are redeemed 
from their commonplace character by being regarded in their 
bearing on the development of the Divine law and the building 
up of human character. We are thus saved from the 
weariness of petty details and the subtlety of unworthy 
casuistry. Everywhere we feel ourselves in the presence of 
the,majesty of a law of love, which asserts its dominion over 
everything, and in doing it lifts it up, however humble it may 
be, to its own exalted level. Combined with this, we have a 
singular skill in presenting abstract principles in the con- 
crete form, and in lighting up the whole by a rare felicity of 
illustration. When to this is added a remarkable power of 
spiritual insight, it is not wonderful that Dr. Dale should 
have an almost unrivalled ability as an expositor of the 
practical aspects of Christianity. There is just enough of 
rhetoric to secure the attention of the reader and give bright- 
ness and force to the discourses, but it is never allowed to 
interfere with their immediate object. Had there been less 
their teachings might have been voted dull, but had it been more 
abundant it might easily have diverted the reader from the 
hortatory part. As it is, we have a book of exceptional value, 
rich in wisdom for the guidance of daily life, and that wisdom 
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so presented as to arrest the attention and influence the mind 
and heart. A fitting motto for such a work would be, ‘‘ Apples 
of gold in pictures of silver.” 

As illustrative of its character, take this passage from the 
discourse on the Christian rule of justice : 


The rule is admirably simple in relation to interests and duties of 
another kind. When we are ready to take up and to repeat a report to 
another man’s disadvantage, we should ask whether we should like a 
similar report about ourselves to be believed and repeated on similar 
evidence. When we are on the point of condemning a man severely, 
and forming a hostile estimate of his general spirit and character, on the 
ground of words which we ourselves have heard him speak, or on tho 
ground of some unworthy action which we know he has committed, we 
should ask whether we should think it just for other men to form a 
summary judgment of our own character for similar reasons, and without 
taking into account our general conduct. We should be equally prompt 
to challenge lighter censures. We call one man a friend, and he meets 
us coldly and without sympathy ; we can see clearly enough that he is 
glad when we leave him. But are we to feel resentment and to say that 
his friendship is fickle, and that he has no real kindness for us? Does it 
never happen that people for whom we have a genuine affection come 
to us when we are absorbed in speculations or inquiries which detach us 
for the time from all the affairs and relationships of our common life, or 
when we are so completely mastered by anxieties about our own concerns, 
or the concerns of persons dependent on us, that we receive them almost 
us if they were strangers, are unable to find our way to them, speak to 
them as if we had no interests in common, and dismiss them with a 
sense of relief? We call on a stranger, and he hurries us off with 
indecent haste. He is guilty of a fault; but are we to go about the world 
saying that he is brutally discourteous? Does it never happen that 
strangers call on us when our strength is almost exhausted, and when 
what strength we have is hardly equal to inevitable work; when there 
are letters to be written which there is hardly time to write; when 
practical questions of great difficulty and of great importance to our- 
selves or other people are pressing for settlement, and every moment we 
evn command for thinking about them is precious? And at such times 
have we not, in our weariness and impatience, shown scanty courtesy to 
people for whom in more fortunate hours we should gladly have killed 
the fatted calf? Do none of us speak rudely, and even with irritation, 
to most innocent persons when we have just heard that we have made ¢ 
bad debt; or after a sleepless night, through which we have been tor- 
inented with neuralgia ; or when we are fighting hard with the miserable 
depression caused by a bad liver? Iam not excusing offences committed 
in such circumstances; I condemn them. But should we think it fair 
for other people to form an adverse judgment of our general character on 
the ground of these occasional transgressions? If not, let us remember 
the words of Christ: ‘*‘ Whatsoever ye would that men should do unto 
you, even so do ye also unto them.” Be just. 








THE CONGREGATIONALIST. 


REV. JAMES BALDWIN BROWN.* 


WE are glad to have this memorial of an honoured friend. 
Its outward appearance is elegant and attractive, and its 
brief sketch of the career of its subject carefully done and 
conceived in a spirit of affectionate appreciation. In looking 
at the portrait, we regret even more than we had done before 
Mr. Baldwin Brown’s resolute refusal to submit himself to 
the photographer’s art. More than once we employed all our 
powers of persuasion to induce him to sit for one of our 
portraits, and so gratify not us alone, but all our constituents. 
But it was all in vain. He had made up his mind, and when 
that was so his friends all understood that the last word on 
the subject had been spoken. ‘The portrait in this volume, 
we are bound to say, though with great reluctance, does not 
give a true idea of the man. Asa work of art it is marked 
by elegance and refinement, but it fails to recall to us that 
well-known face. Under any circumstances it would have 
been difficult, not to say impossible, to reproduce that wonder- 
ful play of expression which was one of its most marked cha- 
racteristics. The sketch of the life and work is far more 
successful in giving us a right conception of the man. The 
reader will find him here just as he was, a refined Christian 
gentleman, a profound and earnest religious thinker, an 
energetic worker in the great cause of truth and righteousness, 
an eloquent preacher, a courageous leader; unduly and 
even morbidly sensitive, and yet deriving much of his power 
from the highly strung constitution which produced this cha- 
racteristic, with a generous and noble nature, incapable of 
stooping to anything mean, and possessed with an intense 
hate for everything that savoured of pettiness or insincerity ; 
a faithful friend and a gallant adversary, who never bore a 
resentment, and was able not only to forgive but to forget a 
wrong. 

It was not possible for any one who undertook to pourtray 
the character and work of Mr. Baldwin Brown to avoid 
reference to those controversies among Congregationalists 
quorum pars magna fuit, and in doing so of course it was 


* In Memoriam James Baldwin Brown, B.A. Edited by Euizapeta 
Baupwin Brown. (J. Clarke and Co.) 
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difficult to avoid treading on some one’s toes. We are bound 
to say that the manifest desire of the writer of the sketch has 
been to steer clear of everything that could offend, and while 
maintaining Mr. Baldwin Brown’s own position, to abstain from 
any injurious reflections upon those to whom he was opposed. 
If we make some qualifications in the statements of the book, 
it is simply because we feel that in justice to others the oppo- 
site side should not be wholly ignored. It certainly appears 
to us that the view of Mr. Baldwin Brown’s isolation at the 
period immediately before and after ‘“‘ The Rivulet”’ controversy 
has been unconsciously coloured too darkly. No doubt it was 
the view which he always took himself, and, considering some 
of the circumstances, it was not surprising that he should do 
so; but there was a much deeper and stronger current of 
sentiment in his favour than he himself believed. He was 
seeking, to say the least, to present aspects of truth which 
had been overlooked; and he was often misunderstood, some- 
times shamelessly misrepresented ; but if it could ever be said 
that ‘“‘his isolation was almost complete—as a public teacher he 
was discredited,” it was but for a very short time, and even 
then he had large numbers of sympathizers. That he suffered 
in his own mind we have no doubt, and that we deeply regret. 
It is the invariable lot of all who are teachers of new truths 
or identified with unpopular movements. Mr. Edward White, 
the apostle of that doctrine of ‘‘ Conditional Immortality ” 
which was so distasteful to Mr. Baldwin Brown, had to 
endure a kind of nineteenth century martyrdom for his fide- 
lity. We would that the experience of both these men might 
teach the churches to hear with patience those who be- 
lieve that they have got new truth to teach, and judge it on 
its own merits. Of the controversy about the resolutions of 
1878 we wish to say nothing, except to correct the statement 
that ‘‘ his opposition to the policy of the resolutions was per- 
fectly well known, and had been freely expressed in the course 
of the previous deliberations.” This is a mistake. Mr. Baldwin 
Brown was not present at the previous deliberations, and his 
absence from them was the point of which the promoters of the 
Resolutions most complained. But we have no wish to revive 
these memories. It was a question of policy only on which there 
was difference, and however we dissented from his view, we 
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are able to recognize and admire the chivalry which led him 
to take such a position, even at the risk of laying himself open 
to the suspicion of sympathy with views to which his whole 
spirit and teaching were opposed. It was a sign of the growth 
of a better state of feeling that even in the heat of the contro- 
versy such a suspicion was never hinted. We cannot too 
highly commend the excellent taste and true chivalry which 
has led the writer of the sketch to do full justice to the motives 
and aims of those whose policy Mr. Baldwin Brown felt him- 
self constrained to oppose. Altogether the volume is an 
interesting memorial of a great and good man, reared by 
skilful and loving hands. 


CONGREGATIONAL ITEMS. 


In an account of the recent meetings of the Congregational Union, Dr. 
Bradford, an American visitor, who was present, writes of Mr. Mearns 
as follows: 

** Besides these must be mentioned one other man, to whom more than 
to any other the success of the meeting was due, the real author of ‘ The 
Bitter Cry of Outcast London,’ the man who has done more than any 
living Englishman to stimulate all classes to desire to find a solution for 
the problem of poverty and misery in London—the Rev. Andrew Mearns, 
Secretary of the London Congregational Union. Andrew Mearns is one 
of the noblest men I ever met, and no man coming to London who is 
interested in philanthropic work should fail to catch a sight of his face.” 
No tribute could be better deserved, and amid the petty and pitiable 
criticisms to which in common with all our officials Mr. Mearns is 
exposed, it is pleasant to find how he and his work strike a stranger. 
Of his unwearied zeal and his multifarious labours Dr. Bradford could 
have but a very slight knowledge, but he saw enough of the man to make 
him appreciate his skill in administration, his genial temper, and, above 
all, his noble and disinterested spirit. Dr. Bradford was also greatly im- 
pressed by the intense feelings shown by the Union in relation to the 
work of the churches among the poor and neglected. With all his intelli- 
gence, however, protectionist ideas seem rather to have coloured his view 
of the discussion. Thus, he says, in speaking of Mr. Scarborough’s admi- 
rable speech: ‘*One remark made by a layman and a manufacturer may 
interest some on our side of the water. He said: ‘If you insist on 
carrying out these theories, there is nothing for us to do but to return to 
the old days of protection.’ In other words, he said, ‘We cannot give 
a fair day’s pay for a fair day’s work without protection.’” It is always a 
dangerous thing for a visitor to interfere in domestic questions. If Dr. 
Bradford had been more familiar with English opinion, he would have 
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known that the very last idea which Mr. Scarborough would have been 
likely to suggest is the one attributed to him. The common belief of 
English Liberals and of intelligent English Conservatives is that the 
restoration of protection, instead of earning a fair day’s pay for a fair 
day’s work, would at once diminish the workman’s resources and increase 
his expenses. 


We observe that the British and Foreign Bible Society after a long 
delay have appointed the Rev. Major Paull as a successor to their late 
lamented secretary, the Rev. C. E. B. Reed, M.A. Mr. Paull has been 
an effective district agent, and we have no doubt that in many respects 
he will make an efficient secretary; but we venture to think that the 
directors would have acted wisely had their choice fallen upon one who 
had more of the touch of the Congregational Churches. Mr. Paull has 
been so long connected with the Society, that it will be surprising if he 
has not caught the Society’s sentiment. We have no idea of disparaging 
Mr. Paull when we say that it is eminently desirable that the Dissenting 
secretary should have more of a Nonconformist sentiment. It is of the 
highest importance in the interests of the Society itself that it should not 
lose its hold on the more earnest members of Dissenting communities, 
and the extent to which it can secure this will depend upon the amount 
of confidence which its secretary can command. 


We greatly regret that we are unable to present our readers this month 
with the closing chapter of the interesting series of articles on the 
“TLabours of Herakles,’ and our regret is all the deeper because of 
the reason, which is the severe illness of our valued friend and con- 
tributor, Rev. W. J, Woods, B.A. Our friend has been checked in a 
course of active and incessant usefulness by a severe attack of nervous 
exhaustion, inducing a complication of diseases, which has caused intense 
anxiety to his congregation and his friends. l*ew of the younger men in 
our ministry have won for themselves a higher degree or better report 
than Mr. Woods. He may be assured that he has with him the sympathy 
of numbers of friends throughout the kingdom, and that many prayers 
will be offered for his speedy and complete recovery. 


CURRENT LITERATURE. 
PUBLICATIONS OF THE RELIGIOUS TRACT SOCIETY. 


Or the current issues of the Society the first to claim our notice is the new 
volume of the Present-Day Tracts, which makes the fifth. We have spoken 
on previous occasions of the value and timeliness of these Tracts, and all 
we need to do now, therefore, is to emphasize and accentuate what we have 
already said, and to indicate the advance made in the present volume 
towards the development of the general plan of the series. Important 
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contributions are made in it to a]l departments of the work, and the 
services of four new writers have been enlisted. Dr. Murray Mitchell, for 
many years missionary in Bombay, deals with the ‘‘ Zend Avesta, and 
the Religion of the Parsis;” Professor Godet, of Neuchatel, discusses 
‘“‘The Authorship of the Fourth Gospel;” the Rev. Dr. Cairns considers 
““The Present State of the Christian Argument from Prophecy ;” Dr. 
Conder inquires into ‘The Origin of the Hebrew Religion;’’ Rev. J. 
Iverach examines ‘The Philosophy of Mr. Herbert Spencer;” and the 
Rev. ©. A. Row shows that man is not a machine but a responsible 
agent. Of course they differ in style and degree of excellence, but every 
one is done with extreme care, and reaches a high mark of literary 
merit.——In The Story of Joseph Dr. Symineron adds another volume 
to his useful and readable little series of popular expositions of well- 
known Scripture characters. The subject of the present volume is of 
course very familiar, and to that extent all the more difficult to treat with 
any degree of freshness. But Dr. Symington has done his work carefully 
and conscientiously; as the result he has produced a popular and at the 
same time intelligent and thoughtful exposition of his subject. It is 
specially successful in showing the typical character of Joseph and his 
story. In Short Biographies of the People the Society has embarked 
upon a new enterprise, and one in which they deserve the hearty sym- 
pathy and co-operation of all lovers of the gospel. It is very important 
that the people at large should be thoroughly instructed concerning the 
great heroes of the Church in all ages, and the Society are resolved to do 
their utmost to furnish biographies of a thoroughly readable and at the 
same time useful and reliable character. The names of the writers of the 
present volume are in themselves a sutiicient guarantee for accuracy and 
fulness of information, as well as for literary vharacter of the style. 
Of stories both for boys and girls we have as usual a plentiful and varied 
assortment. Wind and Wave Fulfilling His Word, by Harrietr E. 
Burcu, is an historical tale, and forms a pleasant variation to the ordinary 
runs of tales supposed to be suitable for the young. It deals with a most 
stirring episode in a most stirring period, viz., the siege of Leyden, in 
1574, and gives a vivid picture of that brave and heroic struggle for free- 
dom and for God.——The Doctor’s Experiment, an account of the adven- 
tures and experiences of one of Dr. Reade’s pupils as narrated by himself, 
by the author of ‘‘ Under Fire,” is a tale of school life, with rather more 
than the ordinary amount of incident, and with plenty of good wholesome 
teaching of a practieal kind, but too goody-goody for our taste.——New 
ingland, by Emma Lesuixz, takes us back to the days of James I., and 
gives us a lively and realistic picture of Old and New England in the 
early part of the seventeenth century.——Apples and Oranges, Talks 
with Children on Fruits. By Mrs. Dyson, author of ‘* Children’s Flowers.” 
The writer of this book aims at something more than simple amusement. 
Her object is to ‘stimulate the curiosity snd interest of children in the 
common things which they see around them, to increase their love of 
nature, and to help them to see God’s ways in all His works ;” and these 
bright and cheerful talks, in which is imparted a good deal of information 
concerning the botany and history of fruits, are well fitted to accomplish 
it—_—The Sweet Story of Old, by Hessa Stretton, is a beautiful Sun- 
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day book for the little ones. It is a short account of the birth, death, 
resurrection, and ascension of Christ, together with some of the principal 
incidents in His life. The twelve full-page coloured illustrations add not 
a little to the attractiveness of this most charming book.——Daily Texts 
Sor the Little Ones contains texts for every day in the year suitable for 
children, and twelve coloured pictures, one for each month. 


HODDER AND STOUGHTON’S BOOKS FOR CHILDREN. 


Story after Story of Land and Sea, Man and Beast. By the Author 
of ‘,Sunday Evenings with my Children.” This is an admirable book 
for young children. The stories are thoroughly adapted both in subject 
and in style to their peculiar wants. They are full of fun and frolic, and 
what is more, they are instinct with that love for all that is pure and 
noble and good which is so marked a characteristic of the writer. 
Moreover they are commendably free from anything like prosiness or 
puerility. —— Cheerful Sundays, stories, parables, and poems for 
children, by the same author, answers well to its title. Those who are 
familiar with ‘ Sunday Evenings with My Children” will expect to find 
in this new book the same qualities of mind and heart which gave 
such a peculiar charm to that highly popular and attractive work, and 
they will not be disappointed. The author has a special gift for tell- 
ing stories to children, and he has here used his gift to good advantage. 
The Story of the Life of Jesus. Told in words easy to read and 
understand. By the Author of ‘“ The Story of the Bible.” The Biblical 
account of the life of Jesus is here briefly paraphrased and explained 
for the benefit of very young readers, both the language and the lessons 
of the story being bronght within their capacity. The value of the book 
is much enhanced by forty full-page illustrations. —— The Children’s 
Pastime, pictures and stories, by LissetTH G. SEQuin, exhibits quite an 
amazing fertility of resource and wealth of inventive power on the part 
both of the writer who supplies the letter-press and the artists who furnish 
the illustrations. It will prove an endless fund of amusement for the 
little ones, and will pleasantly occupy their minds during a great many 
leisure hours. The stories are all very short and very simple-——The 
Autocrat of the Nursery, by L. T. Meapkr, is a delightful book for the 
nursery. The title is evidently suggested by the ‘ Autocrat of the Breakfast 
Table,” but the idea of the book is quite novel, and is cleverly worked out. 
The autocrat is the youngest of a family of two little ones, whose funny 
sayings and doings form the subject of the narrative, which is very 
amusingly told. The author has a deep and tender sympathy with the 
little ones of whom she writes, and a keen appreciation of the humorous 
side of their nature. The moral of the tale is excellent, and is all the 
more impressive because it is not made unduly prominent.——T'here’s 
a Friend for Little Children, by Jess: F. Armstrong, is a touching 
story of a little motherless girl who lived alone with a drunken father 
until, meeting with an accident through her father falling on her, she 
was removed to the country to live with her aunt, who taught her the 
hymn which suggested the title and subject of the book.——Scarlet 
Anemones and The Two Sisters are the titles of two charming litde 
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stories by Miss L. T. Mrankg, the one telling ofa child lost in a forest and 
found in front of a widow’s cottage to which she had strayed, and the 
other of twin sisters, one of whom sacrificed herself for the sake of the 
other. They are very prettily got up. 


PUBLICATIONS OF SUNDAY SCHOOL UNION. 


The editors of Young England show no lack of enterprise and spirit 
in the conduct of the magazine which seems to us to grow more 
attractive every year. The volume for the present year well maintains 
the high reputation it has already achieved as “an illustrated magazine 
for recreation and instruction.’”” Some might complain that there is in it 
too much recreation, too little instruction ; but this, we take it, will hardly 
be esteemed a fault by those whose tastes are the first to be consulted in 
the matter, viz., the young people who read it. The supply of fiction is 
even more liberal than usual; but in addition to the tales, there is a fair 
number of articles of a more serious character, to serve as ballast to the 
lighter matter. Thus we have articles on ‘‘ Home Decoration and Occu- 
pation,” ‘‘ Doves and Pigeons, for Pleasure and Profit,” ‘‘ Practical Hints 
on Elocution,” ‘‘ Young England Hobbies,” ‘‘The International Daily 

Readings,” and the ‘‘ Prize Competition.” Not the least commendable 
feature of a magazine like this is that it gives its readers something to 
do as well as something to read.——The Child’s Own Magazine 
deserves a word of praise in passing. It is full of stories and pictures 
and short pieces of poetry.——Bible Pictures for Little People, illus- 
trating Old Testament scenes and incidents, by UNcLE Harry, describes 
itself, and carries with it its own recommendation. It is sure to be a 
favourite with the little ones, for it is written by one who understands and 
loves them.——I, Benjamin Holbeck; or, how I fared at the Siege of 
Plymouth. A Story of the Civil War. By Miss M. A. Pautu. The story 
of the Civil War has often been told in form of a fictitious narrative, but 
it has not often been told with the same degree of freshness and pictorial 
power as Miss Paull has here thrown into it. The siege of Plymouth 
formed an episode in the war, and one which has notalways received the full 
prominence which it deserves. No author does full justice to the heroic 
stand made by the people of the town, and the brave resistance they 
offered to the Royalist army which was sent to besiege them.——The 
Starry Cross: a Story of Dreamland, by JAMES CROWTHER, is not a story 
in the strict sense of the word, though it is put into the form of one. On 
the contrary, it is a narrative of facts, together with such reflections as 
were suggested to the author’s mind during his dreamy reverie. Lest it 
should be supposed from the title that the book is of a somnolent order, 
we may say that the writer writes with great spirit, and gives to youthful 
readers, in a short compass, a great deal of information concerning the 
Starry Cross, showing the gradual development of Christianity through the 
ages up to the present time. The volume is both useful and timely, and 
just the sort of book to place in the hands of intelligent and inquiring 
young people.——On the Shore, translated from the French of Mrs. de 
Witt (née Guizot), by Mrs. H. N. Goopuart, illustrated, isa story ofa family 
of young children living on the sea-shore. It tells of the various ways 
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in which they occupied themselves, both at their lessons and their 
play ; and also tells of the good which they did to some poor children 
of a fishing village near to their home. It is well and tastefully got 
up, and prettily illustrated.——Dictures, Prose, and Rhymes for Children 
of All Ages is one of the best illustrated gift-books for children that we 
have come across this season. It is a book of 154 pages, each of which 
has a separate illustration. The pictures are sure to amuse the little 
ones; and what is more, every one of them has some short and simple 
lesson of wisdom and instruction to impart. We commend the book to 
all Christian parents. 

We have also received the following: The Schooner on the Beach, 
by Rev. E. A. Rann; Con’s Acre, by Mrs. C. M. CuarKke; Daring 
Tom, by E. C. Kenyon; Long Marly, by Emtty Laster; Boys Worth 
Noting, by J. L. Nye; Anecdotes on Bible Texts, by J. Le NyE; Tim 
the Newsboy, and Johnny’s Search. 


PUBLICATIONS OF THE SOCIETY FOR PROMOTING 
CHRISTIAN KNOWLEDGE. 


There is no department of work in which the Established Church sets a 
better example to Nonconformists in general and Congr-gationalists in 
particular than in the provision made for the intellectual wants of the 
people by the Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge. Its directors 
clearly feel the importance of giving sound and attractive books to the 
large class of readers which our public schools are sending forth into the 
world. The Religious Tract Society does the same kind of work so far as 
books of a general Christian character is concerned; but it is a neutral 
society, and honourably observes its neutrality, whereas we have de- 
nominational opinions to expound and a denominational work to carry on. 
If this were properly understood by our people we should have a kind of 
literary Propaganda, for the issue of books either directly advocating 
Congregational principles or treating of general questions from the Con- 
gregational standpoint. This is the work done by the Society for Promoting 
Christian Knowledge for the Church of England, and done in the most 
efficient manner. We cannot too heartily praise the wise adaptation of 
the publications to the wants of the times, the skill shown in the selection 
both of subjects and writers, the intelligent spirit in which most questions 
are treated, and the literary style characteristic of the whole. Of course 
we have Anglican ideas and sentiments, but this is not a matter of com- 
plaint. On the contrary, we admire the zeal, and wish our friends would 
emulate it. It is evident that no pains are spared in order to make 
its publications both useful and attractive. The issues for the present 
season show no falling off either in the elegance of their get-up or in 
the variety and suitability of their contents. We have on our table a 
goodly pile of books of different grades, all of which are more or less 
adapted to the purpose for which they are intended. Some may be 
inclined to complain that the element of fiction oceupies so large a place 
in the list of the Society’s publications. But we suppose that in this, 
as in other things, the demand regulates the supply. And certainly the 
immense preponderance of story books over books of a more solid 
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and instructive character itself tells a tale, and is sufficient indication of 
the great popularity of this particular kind of literature. That the taste 
for light literature does prevail to a very large extent cannot be denied, 
and it is a good thing that the fiction provided for its gratification 
should be of a pure and wholesome nature, and this, it is needless to say, 
is invariably characteristic of the fiction which is published by the Society 
for Promoting Christian Knowledge. As a rule the tales are pervaded 
by a distinctly religious tone, and are made the vehicles for conveying 
some sound and practical instruction, though, of course, Anglican in its 
tone, and often more so than we like. As is only fit and proper at this 
season of the year, the little ones come in for a large share of attention. 

Little Blossom is a capital book for the youngsters. The idea embodied 
in it is a very ingenious one, and it is worked out with a good deal of 
artistic skill, The pictures are well drawn and beautifully coloured, and 
withal exceedingly amusing. The book was designed and the pictures drawn 
by R. Anprs, who has evidently a genius for this particular kind of thing. 
The hand of the same artist has also been employed in providing the draw- 
ings for a choice set of five little books of uniform size and very prettily got 
up, entitled respectively, The Magic Ring, Make-Believeand Reality, May’s 
Muff, or Rich and Poor, and Tiny Shoes and Uncle Jim. The contents 
are often extremely fanciful, as, e.g., in the ‘* Magic Ring,” but they are 
never silly; and, while their main purpose is to amuse, they are also well 
fitted to instruct, and that in a very pleasant and delightful fashion. 
Then we have another set (also consisting of five little books), published 
under the direction of the Tract Committee, and intended, we suppose, 
chiefly for children of the humbler class. The names of these are— 
Through the Waters, dealing, as the name implies, with a subject some- 
what too sad and sombre for young children. The Manborough Choir Boys, 
which gives us a glimpse of the inner life of a choir school; Sweet 
Violets, by M. H. Grernuow, in which is related the pathetic story of a 
little flower-girl; Three Weddings, teaching the solemnity of marriage, 
and showing that it is a step not to be lightly or thoughtlessly taken; The 
Boys of Drayton, by Marcarer KE. Hayes, illustrating the saying, 
*““There’s some as goes and some as stays, but those that does what 
comes to hand will find His blessing who orders it all.”——Of a larger 
size, but similar in style, are The Valley of Baca, by the author of 
“Douglas Deane,” exhibiting the refining and purifying influence of 
sanctified affliction; Crab Court, by M. SEE Ey, telling of mission work 
in a low court in the north of London; and Bob Curtman’s Wife, 
giving the history of a young labourer who was saved from ruin through 
the influence of his wife———No Beauty, by Harriet L. CuHILpE-Pem- 
BERTON, is a striking story with an excellent moral, showing the worth- 
lessness of beauty, or even of intellect, apart from moral and spiritual 
qualities. —— The Pride of the Village, by A. EusuLx Evans, is a tale of 
a clever young villager who rose to be a partner in a legal firm, and 
whose excessive fondness for money very nearly proved the ruin of his 
character and reputation as well as of his worldly prospects. 


England under Gladstone. By Justin H. M’Carruy. (Chatto and 
Windus.) Either readers are so eager to know everything about the most 
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recent occurrences, or some writers are so anxious to disclose their know- 
ledge or ventilate their views about living characters and pressing events, 
that we seem to be in no small danger of having a history written before 
it’s actually made. As the Gladstone ministry is still in existence, and 
its plans not yet worked out, it is certainly too early to sit down and 
write a history. In truth, the book before us can be regarded as little 
better than a political pamphlet, and one written from a Home Ruler’s 
point of view. There is a good deal that is interesting, as of course there 
was sure to be in anything like a true account of the events of the last 
four years; and whenever Mr. M’Carthy writes on subjects which do not, 
directly or indirectly, touch Ireland, he generally succeeds in gaining the 
attention of his readers. But the temper of the Irish politician is so 
bitter, and enters so much into the history itself, as greatly to mar the 
excellence of his work. Take up a passage in relation to Mr. Trevelyan. 
No man could have been more scrupulously fair in the conduct of public 
business than Mr. Trevelyan, The contrast between his demeanour 
towards the Irish members and that of his predecessor has been so marked 
that we certainly thought that it must have secured a more favourable 
verdict even from Home Rulers. Yet this is the way in which Mr. Justin 
M’Carthy thinks it decent to speak of a gentleman whose only offence is 
that, under circumstances of great difficulty, he has endeavoured to con- 
duct the administration of Ireland with loyalty to his own Government 
and yet, at the same time, with such consideration of opponents as their 
conduct would allow. 

“It is deeply to be regretted that the early life alone of Fox is told. 
The gain to English literature would have been great indeed had Mr. 
Trevelyan consented to carry that resplendent career, from its wild Tory 
boyhood through those years of statesmanship in advance of its epoch, into 
the grave over which Freedom might well have wept! But we are given 
to understand that the unfinished window in Aladdin’s palace is destined 
to remain unfinished. My. Trevelyan, uniting the rare qualifications of 
being a man of fortune and a man of genius, chooses rather a life of 
parliamentary drudgery and narrow official distinction to the honour of 
being one of the foremost authors of his time. He prefers that, instead 
of teaching men to say of him, ‘He wrote the life of Fox,’ they shall say 
instead, ‘ He served without much notice in Parliament for many years, 
and filled some small offices unworthy of his name, in order that he 
might become an unsuccessful Irish secretary, and walk the streets of 
Dublin or of London with an armed detective at his heels.’ ” 

We know not whether we felt the most indignation or regret in reading 
a passage of which we trust the writer himself will yet live to be ashamed, 
if indeed that sentiment has not already begun to work in his mind. 
There seems to us an unconscious irony in the selection of such a theme 
as the story of these four years by an Irish Nationalist. In no previous 
period of a similar duration has any country ever made such sacrifice of 
prejudice, of tradition, and even interest, for the purpose of conciliating 
another people as England has made to Ireland under the administration 
of Mr. Gladstone, and never were such attempts of conciliation met in 
so unworthy a manner. We fancy we detect indications in various parts 
of this volume of a better sentiment in the author’s nature which struggles 
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against the sacrifices which apparently he feels bound to offer at the 
shrine of party and Parnell. His instincts are manifesily Liberal, and 
his views on most questions such as would command our approbation. 
But his mind is warped by the fatal idea that the only way of serving 
Treland is to cultivate a spirit of bitterness approaching to malignity 
against England and English statesmen. The literary merits of the 
volume are not inconsiderable, but they are those of the journalist or 
pamphleteer rather than of the historian. His views of men and events are 
sometimes considerably out of perspective; but this is a kind of fault 
which was to have been anticipated, and on which it would be folly to be 
severe. There is also a parade of classical allusions and references which 
have not only an air of pedantry but which are likely to make the exact 
meaning of the writer unintelligible to considerable numbers of his 
readers. We do not suppose the author himself regards the book as any- 
thing more than an ephemeral publication. It is a digest which, on the 
whole, is fairly and accurately done, and there are so many who love to 
retrace the path along which they have themselves been travelling under 
the guidance of a more experienced and skilful hand, that we do not 
doubt that it may achieve a certain amount of popularity. It is a bird’s- 
eye view of current history as it presents itself to the eye of a clever 
young journalist, who has had the fortune, good or bad, as it may be 
esteemed, to find his way into Parliament with as much ease and at as 
early an age as the son of the proudest noble in the land, and whose 
estimate is not unnaturally coloured by his sympathy with the party to 
whom he owes this remarkable elevation. 


The Wreckers of Lavernock. By Annie Jenxyns. (T. Fisher Unwin.) 
This is a powerfully conceived and well-written story, and if it be, as we 
suppose it is, a first effort, we must congratulate the writer on her début. 
The book exhibits not a little dramatic force. The plot is skilfully worked 
out and the interest well sustained, while the chief characters of the tale 
are natural and life-like portraits. The subject is a somewhat tragic one, 
and affords ample scope for the introduction of exciting and thrilling inci- 
dents, and of these there is no lack in the volume before us, which gives 
us a vivid idea of the disgraceful system of wrecking which at one time 
prevailed so widely on different parts of the coast. 


Fairy Tales from Brentano told in English. By Katr FReticratu 
KRoEKER, and Pictured by T. Carruruers Gouin. (T. Fisher Unwin.) 
An elegant gift-book for the present season, and one which will be greatly 
enjoyed by all who have a taste for fairy tales. Those who are familiar 
only with the names of Andersen and Grimm will be glad of an introdue- 
tion here given to a writer who is altogether new to English readers, but 
who has earned for himself a great reputation in Germany. Brentano was 
x true poetic genius, and his Fairy Tales are to be ranked among the 
choicest of his works. ‘* His Marches,” says Miss Kroeker, ‘‘must be con- 
sidered among his very best work; they are full of beauty, fun, and 
originality, while they are generally free (although not entirely so) from 
the wild eccentricity his genius delighted in, and which sometimes passes 
a child’s uaderstauding.” 


The book is tastefully got up and beautifully 
bound. 
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Dr. Johnson: his Life, Works, and Table Talk. Centenary Edition. 
(T. Fisher Unwin.) This is a volume similar in size and general get-up 
to the elegant and choice edition of the Table Talk of Luther which was 
published by Mr. Unwin a little while ago. Most people who know any- 
thing of English literature are all familiar with the name and the general 
characteristics of the big-bodied, large-hearted, and true-souled Doctor 
Johnson, and every one who knows him must feel in a certain manner 
drawn to him, partly because of those very oddities and peculiarities 
which are so inseparably associated with his name. The book before us, 
while it does not give us a full-length portrait of the man and the poet, 
does nevertheless afford us a true view of his life and character and 
works. 


The Orient Boys (Hodder and Stoughton) is a tale of school life, and 
one of a superior order of merit to the common run of such bocks. The 
boys here depicted have a marked individuality about them which at 
once attracts the attention and enlists the sympathy of the reader. The 
very opposite disposition and character of Carlos, the proud and hot- 
tempered Spanish boy, and the frank, open, generous, and cheerful 
Maurice, are well contrasted, and the wonderful change which came over 
the former when he was once brought within the Christian influences 
of the family of the latter, forms a striking and beautiful episode in the 
course of the narrative. 


Foxglove Manor. By Rosert Bucwanan. Three Vols. (Chatto and 
Windus.) This book will not add to the author’s high reputation. It is 
powerful, but the power is employed in a way which we can neither 
admire nor approve. A writer’s very strength may become his peril, 
and we believe it is so in the present instance. At all events, Mr, 
Buchanan would do well to leave such scenes as those so vividly drawn 
in this volume to writers of another class. True art is debased by its em- 
ployment upon them, and they will never produce the moral effect which 
the author himself may desire. 


Strange Stories. By Grant ALLEN. (Chatto and Windus.) This is 
a collection of short tales which have appeared from time to time in 
various magazines and Christmas annuals. Some of them are sufficiently 
amusing, but the wisdom of such republication, except where there is 
unusual merit, is open to doubt. Whether Mr. Grant Allen’s stories reach 
this level is itself questionable. Some of them are striking, but it is 
rather that they are peculiar, and indeed bizarre, than for any better 
quality. The author is fond of clerical studies, and some of those he 
gives us are not only unpleasant but positively painful. Neither Rev. 
John Creedy nor the curate of Churnside is an attractive portrait, and 
neither has any vraisemblance. The latter is justified on the ground 
that such a temperament as his was not uncommon among the products 
of the Italian Renaissance. But the incongruity lies in the fact that the 
hero of the revolting tale is an English clergyman. 

The Red Route. By Wr1am Sime. Three Volumes. (W. Swan 
Sonnensclicin and Co.) This is a distinctively clever book. Indeed, if 
there be any fault in it, it is an excess of power. We certainly have 
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material out of which two or three stories might easily have been worked 
out. But the chief interest of the tale arises from the view it gives us 
of Irish conspirators and their secret machinations. Tim O’Brien, the 
hero, is a typical example of the Nationalist agitator, and the story shows 
us how a youth in whom there is considerable promise, and who, under 
more favourable circumstances, might become a very useful and even 
honoured member of society, is, in consequence of the unhappy con- 
dition of his country, led into courses at once dangerous to himself and 
disturbing to the community at large. In truth, the history and natural 
history of an Irish agitator have seldom been brought out with more 
fidelity and effect. The subject alone is sufficient to give the book the 
charm of freshness. Scenery, incident, and character are, for the most 
part, far enough removed from the commonplace of circulating library 
fiction. The Galport college and its professor, the little fishing village 
and its curious people, who are more busy in the work of plotting than 
in the humbler task of fishing, the charming widow and her numerous 
suitors, the Parliamentary Nationalist, and the Irish-American, who has 
come over to play the part of the Fenian general in the national uprising, 
for which such preparation is being made, and which always breaks down 
at the critical point, are all depicted with great artistic power. The book 
msy afford subject for serious reflection to others besides those who seek 
amusement in the pleasant pages of a clever and diverting novel. Its 
sketches of Ireland and the Ivish are extremely vivid and suggestive, and 
touched with more sympathy than we might have expected to find, The 
picture is a melancholy one, and on that very account it may be the more 
useful if its lessons be learned. 


CHRISTIAN WORK IN FOREIGN LANDS. 


Turkrey.—The report of the American Board presented at the annual 
meeting at Columbus, U.S., in October, stated that the year had been a 
most prosperous one in European Turkey, and the outlook had never 
been more hopeful. The amount of work done may be partly estimated 
from the fact that over seventy different publications were issued from 
the press at Constantinople, besides 80,000 copies or portions of the 
Scriptures. Remarkable success has attended the city mission work in 
Constantinople among the Greek population. Passing on to Asiatic 
Turkey, it is stated that poverty is steadily increasing among the people, 
and that the Turkish Government is not willing to grant proper pro- 
tection to missionaries in their travels. Nevertheless, mission work has 
prospered, schools and churches have been well sustained, and several 
instances of remarkable self-denial have occurred. Thus, at Harpoot, 
the contributions from the native Christians amounted to £1040, a sum 
equal to six times that sum in America when estimated by the value of 
labour. At Marash, where a well-organized theological seminary and a 
girls’ school of high grade had been at work for some years, a deplorable 
calamity occurred. On July 24th the entire business portion of the city 
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was burnt down. Among the Christians, great as was the loss, instead 
of lamentations were heard expressious of thanksgiving that the mis- 
fortune was no worse. ‘‘ Kindness and brotherly love toward one another 
ruled the hour.’ On the following Sunday 1200 people met for prayer, 
and so rich was the blessing enjoyed that daily meetings in three churches 
were appointed for the week following. 


JAPAN.—Changes are proceeding in this strange land with such mar- 
vellous rapidity as to make it most important that Christian people should 
not forget Japan in their intercessions on behalf of the heathen world. 
One of the recent converts to Christianity may become in the hands of 
God an instrument of much good. We refer to Mr. Fukuzawa, editor of 
a widely circulated paper, and the principal of a large school in Tokio. 
At one time he was an ardent Buddhist, but became an infidel and a 
vigorous opponent of Christianity. He is now, apparently through the 
reading of the Bible and Dr. Schaff’s ‘Person of Christ,” a firm believer in 
the gospel, and thinks that it is destined to prevail in Japan. His 
articles on the subject are exercising much influence. It should be noted 
that the Romish and Greek Churches are both at work in the land, but 
the Government is suspicious in regard to them, fearing the influence 
which France and Russia may seek to exercise through their priesthood. 
The Greek Church claims to have five missionaries and eleven priests 
(Japanese) at work there, and about 8900 converts; while the two 
vicariats formed by Rome report 43 missionaries, 202 unordained cate - 
chists, &e., and over 26,000 converts. This latter figure has excited much 
surprise, but the probable explanation is that some remains of the old 
Jesuit work still exist. It should be noted, however, that the Roman 
Catholics report no ordained Japanese priests, while the Protestant mis- 
sions number in their ranks 49 ordained natives. Again, the contribu- 
tions of native Protestant converts are reported as amounting in 1882 to 
£24138, but the Romish contributions, if any, are not stated. 


Tuiper.—A Moravian missionary station at,Poo reports that a well- 
educated Lama regulariy attended the services, and seemed to have pro- 
fited by what he heard. His home was thirteen days’ journey from 
Pekin. He promised to return this winter for further instruction. One 
great difficulty experienced by the missionaries in Thibet is that the 
written and spoken languages are as different as Danish and Swedish, 
and that very few of the people understand the former. Again, there 
are many dialects. Thus both in pronunciation and modes of expression 
the language at Poo is very different from that at Kyelang. The heathen 
people at Poo are very friendly, and at first they came in crowds to the 
services, but now that their curiosity is sa tisfied the number of hearers is 
very small. The little community consists at present of six persons, a 
married couple with three children and a bachelor, and it must be 
admitted that they are at present far from being intelligent Christians 
It is ‘‘ the day of small things.” 


Arrica.—In our October number we mentioned that the Portuguese, 
and especially a Senhor Braza, were trying to prejudice King Kwiki at 
Bihé against the American missionaries who had recently obtained a 
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footing in the neighbourhood. We now learn with deep regret that this 
sinister influence has been but too successful, and the missionaries have 
had to return to the coast. The circumstances under which they had to 
make the journey were especially trying. Very few carriers could be 
found, and so most of the party were compelled to walk, while nearly all 
their goods had to be left behind. Happily all reached Benguela in 
safety, and the governor has promised to try and secure redress from 
Kwiki for loss of property. This check to the last of the many attempts 
to penetrate into the interior of the Dark Continent with the marvellous 
light of the gospel is very disappointing, but the hope is entertained that 
when the king’s anger bas cooled down, and he finds that he has been 
the dupe of a Portuguese trader, he will permit the missionaries to return 
and restore the friendly relations which previously existed. 


Tue Missions Catholiques of October 3rd says that Pére Livinhac, late 
of the Roman Catholic mission in Uganda, has been consecrated Bishop 
of Pacando (in partibus) and Vicar Apostelic of Nyanza (Victoria), Also 
that it is proposed to consecrate Pére Charbonnier, late Principal of the 
Training College for Missionaries in Algiers, as Bishop and Vicar Apostolic 
of Tanganyka. Both bishops are to start for their dioceses with a large 
staff, among whom will be a medical missionary trained at Lille. The 
consecration took place on the anniversary of St. Cyprian’s martyrdom, 
Sept. 16th, amidst the ruins of Carthage! 


Auaska.—Further intelligence respecting the proposed Moravian mis- 
sion in this region leads to the hope that a useful work will be done 
among the Esquimaux. It is intended to establish the first station on 
the Kuskoum, about 150 miles from the mouth of the river, in a district 
where there are many native villages. The Alaska Commercial Company 
of San Francisco has done all in its power to promote the movement. 


SELF-sUPpPpoRT among the Churches founded by the American Board.— 
We commend the following facts to persons inclined to think that the 
results of mission work would soon disappear if the native churches were 
called on to support their own ministers and ordinances. We gather 
them from an abstract of the Board’s report; but similar facts, though 
perhaps in smaller numbers, might be adduced from the mission work of 
the Presbyterian mission in China, and of the Church Missionary Society 
in Jndia, and of our own London Missionary Society in Madagascar, the 
South Seas, &e. “Of the 292 churches connected with the different 
missions, 139 are self-supporting ; i.¢e., 138 out of 16 in Africa; 15 out of 22 
in Japan (all founded since 1873); 48 out of 71 in India; 23 out of 105 
in Turkey ; and 45 in Micronesia. Or, if we include the 56 churches in 
the Sandwich Islands declared independent more than twenty years ago, 
we have 195 out of 348 as self-supporting.” It is also stated that “ for 
the last thirty years there has been no increase in the number of ordained 
missionaries, while the field actually occupied, including many towns 
and cities, and the volume of work in progress, including educational 
enterprise, is at least fourfold greater at less than double the expense.” 








